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PREFACE 


THE following account of Synesius is based upon a study 
of his works as given in the sixty-sixth volume of Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca (Paris, 1864), which contains the notes of 
Pétau on most of the books and those of Krabinger on the 
Panegyric on Baldness. I have accepted Migne’s text as 
trustworthy, merely exchanging it in some few places for 
that of the German scholar. 

I have derived much assistance from.all the writers on 
Synesius given in my list of authorities, and am especially 
indebted to the splendid care with which Krabinger has 
collected a multitude of literary allusions (though he seldom 
gives the words) in my author’s writings. Indeed, if it had 
not been for him, I should have missed most of the references 
to Plato and Aristotle, and nearly all those to books beyond 
the range of an ordinary classical course. At the same time, 
I have never admitted his statements without verifying 
them for myself, or getting them verified for me. 

I have had the disadvantage of being unable to obtain a 
copy of Theodor Clausen’s De Synesio, which seems, from the 
respectful way in which later writers speak of it, to be a 
valuable treatise on the subject. 

The Letters I cite by the numbers given to them by Pétau 


(as adopted by Migne), simply because his arrangement of 
Vii 
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them is ¢he best known. It has nothing else to recommend 
it, for it makes no attempt to put them in any intelligible 
sort of order. Their chronology is a much vexed question, 
and one that I have felt myself quite unqualified to discuss. 
It has been thoughtfully treated by Druon and Lapatz; but 
they disagree so frequently, that I have not seen my way to 
accepting whole-heartedly the view of either. Sometimes 
the one has been adopted; sometimes the other, according as 
the argument on which either reposes has seemed to me the 
stronger; sometimes both have been rejected. Perhaps I 
have attached more weight to Lapatz than he would do to 
himself; for, after in a most business-like manner giving a 
definite year to each letter, he lightly remarks: ‘Quant ἃ la 
date placée au bas de chaque lettre, elle ne vaut pas en 
général ce qu'elle me cofite: je l’abandonne’ (p. 224). 

The other works of Synesius are also alluded to according 
to the division of them in Migne. 

As regards Neo-Platonism, being quite out of the reach of 
great libraries, I have not had the opportunity of seeing either 
Plotinus’ Znneads or any other work by any of the leaders of 
the Alexandrine School. I have, therefore, been obliged to 
take my information at second-hand from Vacherot and De 
Pressensé, more especially the former. The larger part of 
Chapter 11. is consequently founded on their interpretations 
of the system, and I have not thought it necessary there to 
give so many foot-notes as I have deemed desirable elsewhere. 
What I have said in that chapter as to the recrudescence of 
Paganism in the second and third centuries and the popular 


influence on Philosophy is derived from De Pressensé. 








PREFACE ΙΧ 


In dealing with Synesius’ own peculiar presentation of 
Neo-Platonism, it is needless to say that I have formed my 
opinion from his own statements; but I have found Drnon 
inost helpful in the matter. 

Where I speak of Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, 
my references (except where stated otherwise) are to the sixth 
edition (Oxford, 1869). 

I would here express my gratitude to the friends who have 
kindly offered me every facility of access to their private 
libraries. My thanks are particularly due to my father, 
Mr. Robert Crawford, formerly Professor of Civil Engineering 
in Dublin University, for collecting and criticising the infor- 
mation as to the ‘astrolabe and the hydroscope in Chapter iii.: 
to my sister-in-law, Miss Alice Mather, who has come to the 
assistance of my very imperfect knowledge of German by 
translating Volkmann’s book for me: to my old master, the 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, and Professor J. I. Beare, F.T.C.D., 
for verifying for me those of the allusions in Appendix D 
which I could not look up for myself, and hélping me to the 
sources of certain others: to the Very Rev. the Archimandrite 
Ἔ, Metallinos, of the Greek Church, Manchester, for much 
of the information contained in Appendices B and C: and 
to the Rev. T. Barns, Vicar of Hilderstone, for two references 
to Origen and a point connected with Hymn 10. 

Where I have touched -upon questions of modern con- 
troversy, I trust that 1 have spoken in a kindly spirit. If 
any one who disagrees with me should be hurt by what I 
have said, I ask his forgiveness beforehand. I have had no 


desire to pain ‘any one, or to add in any way to existing 
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differences, and have wished only to set forth what I believe 
to be the truth. What we most need is honestly to look at 
facts as they present themselves to us, and to be considerate 
to those whose understanding of them is diverse, Partisan- 
ship and argument for the mere sake of perpetuating prejudice 
are alike degrading to Christianity and unworthy of cultivated 


persons. ‘ Magna est veritas, et praevalebit.’ 


W. 8. CRAWFORD. 


CHECKLEY, May 1901. 
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SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


CHAPTER I 
SKETCH OF SYNESIUS’ LIFE 


ABOUT eight miles from the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
north-eastern part of Tripoli, there is a spot ‘on the edge of 
the upper of two terraces of table land, at the height of 1800 
feet above the sea,’ where stand, ‘in one of the finest situations 
in the world, the ruins of Ghrennah, once the fair city of 
Cyrene.! 7 

From Cyrene the whole region was at first known as ‘ Cyre- 
naica’; but, from the time of the Ptolemies, it was generally 
designated ‘the Libyan Pentapolis’ from the confederation of 
its five chief towns, Berenice (formerly Euhesperidae or 
Hesperis), Arsinoe (formerly Tauchira;? Synesius calls it 
Teuchira), Ptolemais, Cyrene, and its port Apollonia® It is 
now called the ‘ Plateau of Barca,’ 

The country is very beautiful and fertile; and Pindar dwells 
lovingly on the attractions of ‘the rich Nile-garden of the son 
of Kronos,’ the ‘chosen garden of Zeus.’* Though it has 
scarcely any fresh-water streams, it has abundance of springs, 
and rain falls to just the desired extent. Noble forests crown 
the mountains; the valleys are rich in palms and olive-trees ; 
whilst on the level ground radiant pastures spread out to the 

1 Classical Dictionary. 2 Herodotus, 4, 171. 

3 Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, Ὁ. 130. 

4 Pythians, 4. 56, Νείλοιο πρὸς πῖον τέμενος Kpovida. Ibid. 9. 58, Διὸς ἔξοχον 
ποτὶ κᾶπον. The rendering given above is that of Ernest Myers. Other 
allusions to the fertility of the land are found in both these odes, and also in 
Pythians, 5. 

A 
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sea, and game is found in profusion. The neighbourhood is 
now thinly populated, but evidence of its former splendour is 
given by ‘the numerous and generally very extensive ruins of 
ancient towns, the remains of aqueducts, castles, sepulchres, 
... and buildings of all sorts, covered with inscriptions of 
the Greek, Alexandrine, and Roman periods.’! 

Herodotus’ account of the foundation of Cyrene is interest- 
ing and worth recalling, whatever may be its precise historical 
value. 7 
Aristodemus, a descendant of Heracles, and father of 
Eurysthenes and Procles, was, according to some traditions, 
killed by lightning when setting out for the final and success- 
ful attempt of the Heracleids to plant themselves in Pelopon- 
nesus. The Spartans, however, asserted that he reached their 
city and founded a dynasty there, and that his two sons were 
born just before his death.” 

While his sons were infants their maternal uncle Theras 
ruled their kingdom. On their coming of age he left, and, 
with some of the Spartans and Minyae, went to the island of 
Callista,? a Phoenician settlement in the Aegean Sea, north of 
. Orete, which from him afterwards took the name of Thera.‘ 
Passing over what was said by the Theraeans as to the colony 
sent to Libya, we come to the Cyrenian version of the story. 

According to this, Polymnestus, a Theraean, and Phronime, 
daughter of Etearchus, king of Axus in Crete, had a son who 
stammered, and who was afterwards designated Battus, Hero- 
dotus says that this was probably not his original name, but 
merely the Libyan equivalent for ‘king’; and Pindar names 
him Aristoteles.©5 When he grew up, he consulted the Delphic 


1 Volkmann, pp. 1-3. The harvest of the district in Herodotus’ time 
lasted for eight months of the year (4. 199). 2 Herodotus, 6. 52. 

3 Lapatz (p. 265), apparently in explanation of this name, calls it ‘la perle 
des Cyclades.’ It belonged, however, to the islands more properly called 
‘Sporades’ (Kiepert, p. 148). 

_4 In medisval times it was known as Santorin; and is now called both by 
this name and by that of Thera. δ Pythians, 5, 87. 
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Oracle about the impediment in his speech, and was bidden 
to go and colonise ‘ Libya rich in flocks,’+ 

He returned dissatisfied to Thera; and, having fallen into 
difficulties for which he could discover no explanation, sent 
again to the oracle, which this time told him plainly to found 
Cyrene in Libya. After some vicissitudes he effected a settle- 
ment in the island of Platea, off the Libyan coast. When he 
had been there two years, as he found himself no more pro- 
sperous than before, he went again to expostulate with the 
god, who accorded him the satirical reply :-— 


‘Thou hast not been to Libya rich in flocks ; 
Yet know’st it more than I, who have? Thou ’rt wise!’ 


With his companions he therefore sailed back, and landed on 
the coast of Libya, opposite Platea, at a place named Aziris.? 
Here they lived for six years, at the end of which time the 
natives persuaded them to move to a spot farther west, where 
was a spring, Cyra, sacred to Apollo; and on this holy ground 
they built a city, naming it after the nymph Cyrene.‘ 

During the reigns of the first Battus and his son no new 
additions were made to the party of colonists; but under the 
third king large numbers came from all parts of Greece to join 
them, and gained a decisive victory over the neighbouring 
tribes, who, under the command of Apries, king of Egypt, 
attacked them. 


1 Cp. Pythians, 4. 59, sqq. : 


"Q μάκαρ vid Πολυμνάστονυ, σὲ δ᾽ ἐν τούτῳ λόγῳ 

χρησμὸς ὥρθωσεν μελίσσας Δελφίδος αὐτομάτῳ κελάδῳ" 
ἅ σε χαίρειν ἐστρὶς αὐδάσαισα πεπρωμένον 

βασιλέ᾽ ἅμφανεν Κυράνᾳ, 

δυσθρόον φωνᾶς ἀνακρινόμενον ποινὰ τίς ἔσται πρὸς θεῶν. 


3 Perhaps this is the ‘ Azarius’ of Zp. 4. Volkmann takes it to be so 
(p. 77, note **). 

3 It is alluded to by Pindar in Pythians, 4. 294. 

4 The mythical Cyrene was a Thessalian damsel beloved of Apollo, who 
bore her away to Libya (Pythians, 9). The date of the foundation of the 
city is given as B.c. 631 (Classical Dictionary; Volkmann, p. 3; Lapatz, 
p- 265). 
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A quarrel between the fourth king and his brothers resulted 
in the founding of Barca. 

After various battles and slaughters had caused them a 
sufficient degree of misery, the Cyrenians requested Demonax 
of Mantinea to come to their aid and set things straight for 
them. The most important piece of work which he did seems 
to have been dividing them into three classes, according to 
their origin. The Theraeans and their immediate neighbours 
formed one class; the Peloponnesians and Cretans another ; 
the rest of the islanders a third.’ 

About the middle of the fifth century B.c. Cyrene was at 
the height of its glory, famous for its navigation and commerce, 
its attainments in art and science, its success in breeding fine 
horses, and its skill in driving. It was at that time that 
Pindar lived, and three of his magnificent odes were written 
in honour of Cyrenians, Arcesilas, winner in the chariot-race,? 
and Telesicrates, winner of the foot-race run in full armour.® 
Aristippus, who was born about a hundred years later than 
Pindar, founded a special Cyrenaic School of Philosophy ; while 
Carneades, also a native of Cyrene—who lived some two cen- 
turies after Aristippus—created the ‘New Academy’ at Athens.‘ 

In the fourth century a long contest with Carthage, ending 
in the triumph of the latter, did much to damage the splendour 
of Cyrene; and in 322 Ptolemy, son of Lagus, annexed it to 
Egypt, afterwards introducing a large number of Jews into 
the region. 

In 162 Ptolemy Physcon got possession of it and Libya, 
and soon after united them with Cyprus to form a kingdom 
of his own. The last king of Cyrene, Ptolemy Apio, be- 
queathed it to the Romans in 96. They at first allowed it to 
pose as an independent town; but before long Cyrenaica 
became a province. Under Augustus it was joined to Crete. 

1 Herodotus, 4. 154, sqq. 2 Pythiana, 4 and δ. 3 Ibid. 9. 


4 Both Aristippus and Carneades are mentioned in Zp. 50, and the latter 
also in Dion, 1. 
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Christianity early gained access to the region. Its Jewish 
inhabitants would naturally attend the great Feasts, or some 
of them, at Jerusalem; and it was probably through them 
that the Church was planted in the country. It is interesting 
to notice the references to Cyrenians (doubtless of Jewish 
extraction) in the New Testament. The first three Evangelists, 
who record Simon’s compulsory bearing of the Cross, tell us 
that he was a Cyrenian.1 Some of, the devout Jews who 
‘were present on the Day of Pentecost and heard the miraculous 
speaking with Tongues came from ‘the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene. * Theré was a Cyrenian synagogue at Jerusalem.® 
Among those who ‘ were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen’ were ‘men of .. . Cyrene.’ 
And of the prophets and teachers at Antioch whom the Holy 
Ghost commanded ‘Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’ one was Lucius of 
Cyrene.5 It is, therefore, probable that Christianity had 
reached Cyrenaica in the very early years of the New 
Dispensation. 

Volkmann says that ‘later it was a chief centre of Gnos- 
ticism, and of the former existence of the sect of the Carpocra- 
tians many monuments bear witness to this day.’®° He seems, 
however, to be speaking of a period subsequent to that of 
Synesius; for we have been unable to find any trace of 
Gnosticism in the region up to his time. 

Sabellius, who seems to have lived early in the third 
century, was a priest of Pentapolis, and apparently first 
broached his heresy at Ptolemais;’? but his disciples were 
never numerous, and he can hardly be regarded as the founder 
of a distinct school.® Still it is possible that his teaching may 
have had considerable influence over his countrymen, and, 


1S. Matt. 27. 32; S. Mark 15. 21; 8S. Luke 23. 26. :" 

2 Acts 2. 10. 3 Ibid. 6. 9. 

4 Ibid. 11. 20. 5 Tbid. 18. 1, ag. Sp. 7, 
7 Eusebius, 7. 6. 8 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 120, 800. 
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heterodox as it was, have had its share in arousing their 
feeling against the opposite heresy of Arius. It is worth 
observing that the only heresy with which Synesius appears 
to have come into conflict in the administration of his diocese 
was that of Eunomius, which was the baldest form of Arian- 
ism;+ and in his attitude towards it he is entirely uncom- 
promising. 

Near the end of the reign of Trajan a vast number of Gentiles 
were murdered in a Jewish insurrection in Egypt and Cyre- 
naica. The disturbance was put down by the government, 
with a still larger destruction of Jews;? and the population 
was terribly reduced. Earthquakes were frequent; almost 
every year saw the irruption of swarms of locusts, which ate 
all the produce of the land on which they lighted; invasions 
by desert tribes took place constantly. One wonders that the 
district was able to keep itself even in existence. 

Cyrene became more and more depressed, Apollonia gained 
its freedom. Ptolemais? the harbour-town of the fallen Barca, 
was made the political capital, and (ecclesiastical arrangements 
in those days constantly following the secular alterations in 
the Empire) the see of the metropolitan. Under Diocletian 
or Constantine, Cyrenaica was once more separated from 
Crete.* 

Synesius was born at Cyrene;® but seems to have been 
brought up in some place much farther inland.® Of his 
parents we know nothing, except that they were heathens 
and well-to-do. As the place in which he most clearly men- 
tions them? implies that they were not then living, it is 
possible that they died while he was still a child® The father 
“ἃ Socrates, 4.7. |? Eusebius, 4. 2. 

3 Its ruins now go by the name of Dolmeta or Tolmeta. Cp. Zp. 8θ, 
Πάντας δ᾽ ἐγὼ τοὺς Δαλμάτας ἴσα καὶ τοὺς vidas rind. Δῆμος γάρ εἰσι Aaxovons 
με πόλεως. 4 Classical Dictionary; Volkmann, p. 9. 

5 Ep. 4, τὴν μητέρα Κυρήνην. 5. See p. 302, note 4, 7 Ep. 20. 

8 We cannot, however, be certain of this, as there are no writings of his 


which can be confidently assigned to any period prior to 399, or, it may be, 
a very few years earlier, when, according to any calculation, he was a full- 
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seems to have been a cultivated man, since the son inherited 
a good library.! | 

Synesius was a man of ancient family, and believed himself 
of Dorian extraction.2, He may have been, but there is nothing 
to prove his claim. Herodotus certainly connects the founder 
of Cyrene with Sparta; but he particularly declares that 
colonists were, at a later time, invited from the whole of 
Greece; and the constitution of Demonax shows that the 
real Spartans can only have formed a part—probably not a 
very large part—of the population. As about a thousand 
years had passed between the expedition of Battus to Libya 
and the birth of Synesius, it is incredible that there should 
have been no intermarriages between Cyrene and other states 
which would introduce a new strain into the blood of the 
people. The very fact that the philosopher solemnly assures 
us that he had documentary proof of his descent from Heracles 
makes us attach very slight value to his conviction that he 
was of Dorian origin. He believed it firmly, and he may have 
been right; but it is not possible to be sure. 


grown man,—when, as we ourselves think, he was not far off forty. The 
expression ἀλλὰ καὶ μήτηρ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀδελφαὶ, φασὶ, τῷ κάλλει τι νέμουσι τῶν 
ἀῤῥένων, in the Panegyric on Baldness, 1, when taken in connection with 
its context, complicates the matter. On the one hand, φασί suggests that 
Synesius’ mother was not alive ; on the other, the mere mention of a mother 
seems rather meaningless unless she were living. The Panegyric was 
written when its author had begun to grow bald, and § 17 of that work 
makes it fairly certain that this did not happen to him till he was, at all 
events, close on thirty. 

1 Dion, 13. Cp. Xp. 20. 

3 Hymn 5. 39; Discourse i.; Epp. 57 and 113; cp. Ep. 144. 

3 Lapatz altogether disbelieves the theory. After referring to the 
divisions made by Demonax, he remarks, as to how the popular notion 
grew up, ‘Ceux de Théra sont gens de peu, et ceux des fles gens de rien ; 
mais qui est noble comme Sparte? Aussitét dit, aussitét cru: les voila 
Spartiates sans faute. Mais ce n’est pas le dire de l’expert mantinéen: un 
tiers de Péloponnésiens au plus; le demeurant, colons de terre grecque en 
général. Joint que le gévie de Cyréne ne rappelle point du tout celui de 
Sparte. Voyez le peu qu’on sait de son histoire intime, de ses meurs, de 
ses gofits et penchante: jeux et fétes y fleurissent, le luxe et les plaisirs, les 
lettres et les arts; tout y rit: l’on se croirait en pleine cité ionienne. 
Somme, que Cyréne était spartiate en tiers, et Syndsius en entier,’ p. 266. 
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The date of Synesius’ birth is a difficult question. Miss 
Gardner! (apparently following Clausen) and Lapatz? put it 
at about 375. The latter gives no reason for his opinion ; the 
former, one which needs proof. ‘The date of his birth,’ she 
says, ‘is calculated from that of his election to the episcopate, 
when he was probably just about the canonical age of thirty, 
and certainly not much above it.’ All authorities are at one 
as to his having become bishop in 409 or 410, and almost all 
in believing that he died about 413 or 414.8 | 

But what evidence is there that he was particularly young 
at the time of his election? The only indication of such a 
thing which we can discover is the expression σθένος... 
νεότατι νέμοις ἐμᾷ in Hymn 8, 12-14, which cannot have been 
written earlier than about 405—which we are more inclined 
to place even so late as 408 or 410 (see pp. 497, 505). 
Within a few years of his death, then, he alludes to his youth. 
We admit that this speaks strongly in favour of the theory of 
Miss Gardner and Lapatz; in fact, if Hymn 8 stood alone, we 
should confess that it was the correct theory. 

But Hymn 8 does not stand alone. In one, perhaps two, of 
his Letters, Synesius calls himself an old man. In Hp. 123 he 
says: ‘If it should be my fortune to have these privileges, I 
shall prove that the story of Aeson the Thessalian is no longer 
a fable—who, as poetry declares, twice attained to youth, 
having turned from advanced years into a young man.’ Would 
the remark have any point, unless he considered himself at 
least approaching old age at the time when he made it? This 
letter Lapatz ascribes to 403. An old man at twenty-eight! 
The words of #p. 116 are unmistakable: ‘That I am not only 
older than you, but already even an old man, is clear.’ This 
was written, according to Lapatz, in 410, when he and Miss 
Gardner hold Synesius to have been about thirty-five. Even 


1p. 2. 3 pp. 315, 348. 
3 Druon says; ‘A dater de 413, il garde le silence’ (p. 68). 
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if we suppose it not written till shortly before his death, can 
we Imagine him describing himself as actually an old man, if 
he was not more than thirty-eight or so when he died? We 
are willing to believe that he is quite capable of exaggerating 
for the sake of effect, but hardly so much as this. Age isa 
relative term; and, in our own country, the educated classes 
take longer to grow old than do those of lower social standing ; 
while the present generation remains young considerably 
longer than did those of earlier times. But we should require 
strong evidence to convince us that, at any period, a man 
under forty looked upon himself as old. 

How, then, are the Hymn and the Letters to be reconciled ? 
We should have said that the veoras of the former did not 
mean actual youth, but the prime of life (since it is often used 


to describe those of military age, and in poetry might easily. 


be employed in a still vaguer way than in prose), were it not 
that it is contrasted with γῆρας immediately after (line 16), 
and therefore must mean ‘youth’ and nothing else. A recon- 


ciliation cannot be effected. The Hymn and the Letters ~ 


contradict each other. Which, then, are we to accept as the 
more truthful? Obviously the Letters. No one would dream 
of asking in poetry the literal statement of facts which he 
expects in prose. 

Therefore, we conclude that Synesius was born not later 
than about the year 860,1 which would make him about fifty 
at the time of his consecration, and fifty-three or fifty-four 
when he died. A person of this last age would undoubtedly 
not be ‘old’ in our eyes; but we are quite prepared to believe 





1 Volkmann says, between 365 and 370 (p. 251, note *): Druon, probably 
about 370. The latter remarks that authorities vary the date from 350 to 
379 (p. 6.) Both Volkmann and Druon lay stress on the reéras of Hymn 8. 
Druon has not overlooked Synesius’ reference to his advancing years in Ep. 
116 (and even notes in this connection the ἡλικία of Hp. 60), but tones 
down the words ἐγὼ δὲ ws οὔ σον πρεσβύτερος μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἤδη πρεσβύτης, 50 
as to make them mean nothing more than maturity. ‘Il invoque son Age 
mar.’ . 
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that, under certain circumstances, such as ill-health, or sorrow, 
or overstrain, he might consider himself so. 

We know of nothing to confute the possibility of this earlier 
date for Synesius’ birth. The nearest approach to such a 
thing is that in Zp. 72, written within a year of his elevation 
to the episcopate, he speaks of his suffragans! as being older 
than himself. But this is no difficulty; for it is quite easy to 
believe that all the other bishops of Pentapolis (and his words 
do not of necessity refer to more than the majority) may have 
been over fifty. Miss Gardner holds that, at the time of her 
death, Hypatia ‘must have been considerably advanced in 
age,'? and thinks that, from the title of ‘Mother’ which 
- Synesius gives her,’ she must have been decidedly the older 
of the two. We do not, in spite of this, feel that, by placing 
Synesius’ birth some fifteen years earlier than she does, we are 
interfering with the probabilities of the case. The term 
‘Mother’ applied to a woman of about his own age, or even 
perhaps somewhat younger, seems quite natural in the mouth 
of Synesius, who was her pupil and throughout his life 
entertained for her a reverence almost amounting to awe. 
Besides, immediately after calling her ‘ Mother,’ he adds, ‘and 


em Ὁ ΠΠΠΠΠΠΠΠὅΠΓΠΓὃἷ““' «“-. ...- 


1 Volkmann thinks them to have been priests, not bishops (this is also 
Druon’s opinion, p. 6). He calls them ‘die iélteren Presbyter’ (p. 232). It 
seems to us, however, that Synesius is unquestionably speaking of bishops. 
His words are: ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἱταμὸν γὰρ ἀντισχεῖν ἕνα πολλοῖς, παλαιοτέροις νεώτερον, 
προσδεδαπανηκόσι τὸν βίον ἱερωσύνῃ τὸν οὕπω πέρυσιν ἡμμένον τοῦ πράγματος. 
Ἱερωσύνῃ and πράγματος must refer to the same office; and Synesius (even if 
he received formal ordination to the priesthood, which is anything but 
certain, and, perhaps, scarcely probable) was never a priest. Liddell and 
Scott say of ἱερατεύω ‘in Eccl. to be bishop’; and Lapatz points out that 
Synesius uses ἱερεύς rather than ἐπίσκοπος. ‘Evéque était le terme propre, 
administratif, chrétien. Sans rejeter ἐπίσκοπος, Synésius lui préfére de 
beaucoup ἱερεὺς et sa famille, ἱερωσύνη, ἱερῶμαι (παρ᾽ ols ἱεράσομαι, 1. 95; 
ἱερᾶσθαι, 1. 105), le sacerdos par excellence ; faiblesse d’Helléne, je crois: il 
trouvait cela plus grec, plus antique . . . Quant aux prétres proprement 
dits, il les appelle tout bonnement du nom des prétres; cela paratt surtout 
par l’adresse des lettres 5 et 11: rots πρεσβυτέροις, aux prétres de. mon 
diocése ’ (p. 321). 

3 p. 17.—Volkmann calls her ‘die schon bejahrte Hypatia’ (p. 252). 

3 Kp. 16. 
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Sister.’ If the former word implies that she was older, the 
latter must be held to imply that she was of about his own 
‘age. The argument drawn from the one is neutralised by the 
similar argument which may be drawn from the other. 
Evidently he is simply bent on heaping upon her any com- 
plimentary epithets which he deems appropriate. 

Synesius had, we are inclined to think, two brothers! and 
two sisters; perhaps more, but not, we imagine, fewer. 
Evoptius (of whom we shall speak more in detail at a later 
time 2) seems to be the brother to whom so many of his letters 
are addressed. He was throughout our author’s life one of 
his most intimate friends. 

We are in doubt as to whether Amelius? is another brother, 
a first husband of Stratonice, or the husband of another sister. 
He is merely alluded to, and seems to have been dead at the 
time. He is called the father of Synesius’ niece. We should 
say he was the philosopher’s brother rather than brother-in- 
law; or the expression, ‘my niece, the daughter of Amelius,’ 
seems a little strange in a letter addressed to so intimate a 
friend as Herculian.* It would be the natural description in 
a more formal document; but, among his own particular 
associates, one would expect the niece to be mentioned by 
her mother’s rather than her father’s name, if it was on the 
mother’s side that she was related to Synesius. We admit, 
however, that this argument would be worth more, if Hp. 144 
were addressed to an actual relation. 

The only sister> whom Synesius mentions by name was 
Stratonice.® Possibly there were no more, but we think there 
were probably one or two. He speaks of Stratonice as τῇ 
φιλτάτῃ pov τῶν ἀδελφῶν. The expression is irritatingly 
ambiguous; for, while one’s natural inclination is to translate 
it ‘the dearest of my sisters,’ it is obvious that it may also 


1 Lapatz says only one (p. 293). 2 Ch. xi. > Ep. 144. 
Ch, xi. 5 Hymn 8. 29. S Kp. 75. 
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mean ‘the dearest of my brothers and sisters’; and, in this 
latter case, the words would still be quite intelligible, even if 
the family only contained Evoptius, Synesius, and Stratonice 
(Amelius having died). However, Synesius’ affection for 
Evoptius was so great, that it seems scarce likely that he 
should make such a comparison between Evoptius and 
Stratonice; and we therefore conclude that she was not the 
_-only daughter of the family. In her brother’s opinion she 
was a woman of great beauty; so much so, that, in an epigram 
which he placed under a portrait of her, he hinted that she 
might be mistaken for Aphrodite. This handsome girl married 
Theodosius, who appears to have been one of the Imperial 
-Body-guard— perhaps himself a handsome man, as Lapatz 
suggests.} 

Beyond this we know nothing of Synesius’ immediate 
family in his boyhood. But Auxentius? seems to have been 
one of his friends at this time. Among these companions he 
spent his youth in Cyrenaica, and from an early age began to 
display the tastes for study and sport which, all his life long, 
distinguished him in a marked manner.‘ 

Cyrene, at the close of the fourth century, was no longer the 
renowned seat of learning which it had once been;®° and 
Evoptius and Synesius sought at Alexandria the education 
which they could not obtain in their own country. Alexandria 
was now one of the most important cities of the world, a great 


1 p. 204. ‘L’éblouissante chose que les gardes du corps! tous grands et 
beaux, aux cheveux d’or, aux boucliers d’or, aux lances d’or, l’élite de la 
jeunesse et de l’armée; cela sautait aux yeux.’ He is quoting from On 
Kingship, 12. ἀπὸ τῆν στρατιᾶς στρατιά τις Exxpcros, νέοι πάντες, πάντες EVULAKES, 
τὰς κόμας ξανθοί τε καὶ περιττοὶ, 


Αἰεὶ δὲ λιξαροὶ κεφαλὰς, καὶ καλὰ πρόσωπα, 


χρυσάσπιδες καὶ χρυσεολόγχαι. One cannot help thinking of the remark of 
Joanna’s fellow-servant in Court Royal: ‘How many sweethearts have you 
had? Among them a redcoat, I reckon, if you’ve been in Plymouth. I 
should dearly like to have a redcoat, they be beautiful creatures.’ _ 

4 See pp. 379, 86. 8. En. 60. 
. * Hyp. 57, 105; On Dreama, 9. 5 Ey. 138. 
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capital and the seat of a famous university, A wonderful 
change it must have been for them, going from an out-of- 
the-way country-house and settling in such a place as 
Alexandria. 

Three different religions divided the metropolis between 
them—Christianity, Judaism, and Paganism; for, though the 
recognition of Christianity as the state-religion, some two 
generations earlier, had given the Church a great outward 
impetus, we must guard against fancying that Heathenism was 
by any means a thing of the past. In Alexandria it was now 
making a supreme effort, under the influence of Neo-Platonism, 
to regain its hold on mankind, and either overthrow or form 
an alliance with its new and formidable rival. 

The mob, among whom were representatives of all three 
religions, were notoriously hard to keep in order ‘—1dle, fickle, 
treacherous, bloodthirsty, needing to be bribed into good 
behaviour by gorgeous spectacles, every now and then, in the 
theatre—a form of amusement to which they were especially 
devoted. Numbers of monks, ignorant and fanatical, were 
constantly swarming into the city from the neighbouring 
deserts. Sailors from all parts of the Empire were ever putting 
in to the magnificent harbour, recompensing themselves, doubt-. 
less, for the many dangers and the long privations incident 
to their occupation, by a reckless pursuit of pleasure during 
their sojourn in the luxurious town, And the students 
attached to the university probably did their part in adding 
to the surprises of the place. As S. Augustine found to his 
cost, those of Carthage were giddy enough; and it would be 
strange if at such ἃ centre as Alexandria they were otherwise. 
The ‘town and gown rows, not so long since familiar in a 
sober English university, may very well have been enacted 


1 Cp. Socrates, 7. 13. The gruesome description of the fight between the 
people of Ombi and Tentyra, in Juvenal’s 15th Satire, though it does not 
refer to Alexandria, gives one an idea of the savage cruelty of the Egyptians 
at a much earlier time. 
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with greater vehemence and more disastrous results in the 
heated and exciting atmosphere of Egypt. 

It was into such a city as this that Synesius and his 
brother came from Pentapolis, led thither, as we should 
gather, in the search for learning. It is not known whether 
they were still quite young when they arrived, nor whether 
they were sent in their parents’ lifetime. Our own opinion 
is that they went of their own accord, when they were quite 
grown-up—possibly even getting on towards thirty or there- 
abouts—and after the death of their parents. But our reason 
for this theory is only a very slight one—namely, that 
Evoptius, the elder,! seems to have gone later than Synesius. 
In £p. 51 the latter gives a description of Pharos, which 
appears superfluous if the letter is addressed to a person who 
has himself been in Egypt. However this may be, the 
period of their sojourn at Alexandria left its mark upon them 
for the rest of their lives; at least, we can say so with 
certainty in regard to Synesius, with probability in regard to 
Evoptius. From that time forward, to the former Alexandria 
is his μεσόμφαλα γᾶς μαντεῖα, the centre of the lettered 
world: Hypatia, the unrivalled high priestess of things 
divine. No enthusiastic graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
could speak with more pitying scorn of the efforts of the 
sister university than does Synesius, the Alexandrine, of 
poor Athens.” 

We have spoken of the well-known turbulence of the mob 
of Alexandria, and suggested that many of the undergraduates 
may have had their share in adding to the harassing difficulties 
which attended the prefect’s attempts to preserve the public 
peace. But it is likely that our hero saw little of this aspect 
of life in the gay city. He is always, the man of decided 
county-family; he has never the least sympathy with the 
vulgar herd; he probably never cared for the silly frivolity, 


1 See ch. xi. 2 Hyp. 64, 136. 
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the coarse pleasures, of the commonplace student. The Alex- 
andria which he. knew was not the Alexandria to which we 
have alluded. 

There were also two other Alexandrias, both very different 
from this unlovely one, both very beautiful, both very attrac- 
tive. There was the Christian Alexandria, the seat of one 
of the four’ patriarchates, with its archbishop, its finely 
organised body of priests, deacons, readers, and other orders, 
its handsome churches, its stately ritual, its hospital, its 
Saints both known and unknown, a brotherhood so compact, 
so obedient to the call of its Father in God, that it was a 
power of which even the most unfriendly of secular rulers 
dared not, at his peril, provoke the hostility. 

There was the Philosophic Alexandria, where Platonism, 
blended with portions of various Oriental religions and borrow- 
ing from metaphysical Judaism and apparently Christianity, 
had blossomed forth into the pure and noble system of Plotinus 
—a system which sought to raise man above all the meaner 
aspects of life, and draw him, through the cultivation of 
virtue, through mystic contemplation, into union with the 
Deity, the unchanging, unchangeable Source of all things. 
This philosophy had sprung up by the side of the Musewm, 
an institution in which various sciences were cultivated; 
and, when Synesius went to Egypt, culture and self-discipline 
were perhaps the two things most praised, the two things 
most aimed at, by the better types of persons in both 
Christian and Pagan Alexandria. 

In either of these sets might the two brothers move. Some, 
as in an earlier period Origen and Heraclas, had moved in 
both,—firmly attached to the Catholic Faith, yet deeply 
interested in heathen philosophy, and attending the lectures 


1 Jerusalem was made a fifth in 451. ‘Socrates is the earliest writer who 
uses this title in its modern sense. The council of Chalcedon is the first 
ecclesiastical authority for it’ (Robertson, vol. ii. p. 229, note p). 
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of great Neo-Platonists. Under ordinary cirqumstances, 
Christians and Pagans (or Hellenes, as they called them- 
selves) of the better sort probably lived happily and 
_ peaceably, side by side, engaged in sufficiently friendly 
intercourse, and rarely coming into violent conflict, except 
when some hot-headed agitator drove them to fly at each 
other’s throats. 

_ So far as we can gather from Synesius’ works, the society 
which he frequented, while a student in Alexandria, seems to — 
have been entirely that of cultivated heathens. There is 
nothing to indicate that he in any way associated with 
Christians, or even made the acquaintance of any. With his 
brother, he became one of Hypatia’s pupils in philosophy, 
and probably in some other branches of science, in which 
both he and she were warmly interested ;! and the influence 
which she then gained over him never waned. 

One wishes that one could learn what the nature of our 
author’s recreations was during this period, but he drops no 
hint. When at home, we know, he was fond of gardening 
and most outdoor pursuits, and an enthusiast in the matter 
of the chase.2 What substitute had he for these at Alex- 
andria? Ata later time he lays so much stress on the value 
of keeping the body in vigorous health,® that one feels sure 
that it was a thing which he never neglected. If only he 
had left us a little information on the subject ! 

Whether he spent few or many years in Egypt at this time, 
we know not. With an increased love of learning, with a 
greater experience of life and a wider circle of friends, doubtless 


1 Socrates says that she taught πάντα τὰ φιλόσοφα μαθήματα (7. 15). Cp. 
Ep. 15, and On the Gift q7 an Astrolabe. ‘A Vexemple d’Hypatie, dont il 
suivait les lecons, Synésius ne se livra point exclusivement a la philosophie. 
Avide de science, et recherchant la réputation que procurent les lettres, il 
passait avec une égale facilité de l’astronomie ἃ l’éloquence, des mathéd- 
matiques ἃ la philosophie. Les ouvrages qu’il nous a laissés attestent a 
chaque instant la flexibilité de son esprit et la varidété de ses connaissances’ 
(Druon, p. 13). 3 See ch. ix. 

δ Hp. 57; Hymns, 2. 83, 3. 543, aqq., 4. 275, ag., 8. 12. 
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with an added zest for country-life, he returned from 
Alexandria to Pentapolis, and spent the following years in 
the way which he liked best—studying philosophy, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, everything: farming, hunting, having 
many a brush with hordes of pilfering Libyans; and, every 
now and then, upholding the cause of some one who had 
undeservedly fallen into difficulties. It was a happy part of 
his life; for his occupation was just of the kind which suited 
him. 

It is during this period, and shortly after his return home, 
that we place a visit which he made to Athens. There is 
nothing to show clearly the date, which Druon? and Lapatz? 
give as 395; but one of the former’s reasons seems to us 
natural enough. He proves, from the way in which Synesius 
speaks of Hypatia in Hp. 135, that he was already acquainted 
with her; the visit must, therefore, have occurred after his 
first residence at Alexandria. It is also likely to have been 
anterior to his sojourn at Constantinople; as the time, when 
he would be most likely to wish to gain practical experience 
of the teaching of the philosophers at Athens, would be when 
he was fresh from the lectures of the rival university. Druon 
is, however, not equally convincing, when he says that the 
course of Synesius’ life after his embassy is too well known 
for one to be able to assume the visit to Athens to have taken 
place during that later period. We do not by any means 
admit that the details of the nine years or so from 400 
onwards are so clear as he supposes. A sufficient proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that Miss Gardner‘ dates the 
Athenian incident in 402, and Volkmann® confesses himself 
unable to say at what time it should be placed. 

The only objection which we can see to giving so early a 
date as 395 to the occurrence is the expression ἐδιῶται καὶ 

1 Epp. δά, 1365. 2 p. 273 3 pp. 2, aq. 4 p. 178. 


5p. 98. ‘Ganz zweifelhaft ist es, in welcher Zeit er eine Reise nach Athen 
gemacht hat.’ 


B 
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ἱερεῖς in Ep. 54, which looks very much like ‘laymen and 
bishops (or priests),’ and we do not believe that at this time 
Synesius had had anything much to do with Christians. But 
there is nothing necessarily Christian about the words; the 
ἱερεῖς may perfectly well be heathen priests, who must still 
have existed, however much the laws of Theodosius I. may 
have been directed against the public practice of their pro- 
fessional duties. On the whole, the date of Druon and 
Lapatz appears satisfactory. 

_ Synesius had looked forward with interest—though not, we 
may well believe, without prejudice—to seeing Athens; and, 
when he got there, was not convinced that it could compare 
with his beloved Alexandria. He came back to Pentapolis 
quite unimpressed. The living animal is gone, he said; only 
its hide remains (a figure which Gibbon has not disdained to 
borrow from him’), to give an idea of what it was once like.” 

In the year 397% came one of the important events in 
his career. He was selected by the senate of Cyrene to go 
to Constantinople with the present of a golden crown to the 
Emperor Arcadius, to represent to him the pitiable condition 
into which Pentapolis had fallen through the rapacity of bad 


1 Vol. ii. p. 286 (chapter 30). 

3 His criticism is, perhaps, hardly fair. ‘Synésius pensait a’édifier & 
Athénes; sa piété littéraire fut dégue, scandalisée: du miel et du verbiage, 
c’est tout ce qu’il y découvrit. Non qu’il ne s’y rencontrat autre chose: les 
temps n’étaient pas si mauvais, qu’il n’y efit foison de beaux diseurs; mais 
Synésius se souvient trop d’Alexandrie ἃ Athénes; il n’y veut admirer 
qu’Hypatie absente’ (Lapatz, p. 230). ‘Synésius assista sans doute aux 
lecons de la philosophe mari¢e d’Athénes’ [that is, Asclepigenia]; ‘mais 
dans son enthousiaste admiration pour la jeune fille d’Alexandrie, voude au 
seul culte des muses, il ne veut pas méme placer un nom ἃ coté de celui 
d’Hypatie. Il y a, dans ce dédain, de l’exagération et de l’injustice’ 
(Druon, pp. 15, sq.). 

8 This date is readily verified. He was three years at Constantinople 
(Hymn 3.:431; On Dreams, 9), and Aurelian was consul when he left it 
(Zp. 61). Aurelian’s consulate fell in 400 (Pétau on Lp. 61; Druon, p. 20 ; 
Bright on Socrates, 6. 6). Synesius must, therefore, have started on his 
embassy some time in 397 (according to Druon, loc.cit., towards the end of 
the year). 
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governors and the inefficiency of its military organisation, 
and, if possible, to procure from him some alleviation of the 
sufferings of the country. 

Synesius spent three years in the capital. He could hardly 
have been there at a period more interesting from the historical 
point of view. Theodosius 1, whose martial exploits had 
gained the throne for him,! died in 395,? leaving the western 
division of the Empire to Honorius, and the eastern to 
Arcadius. His sons had none of his experience and nothing 
of his character. They were throughout their reigns the mere 
creatures of too powerful ministers and unworthy favourites. 

When Synesius appeared at Constantinople, Arcadius, the 
elder of the brothers, was only twenty, an idle and a luxurious 
youth, without a trace of statesmanship. He was at the time 
completely under the control of the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous eunuch Eutropius, who had been a slave, and seems oe 
have come originally from Armenia or Assyria. 

Claudian (who was safe in the West, and, consequently, 
under no necessity to seek the favour of Eutropius) paints 
him in such dark colours, that, if his testimony stood alone, 
one would have been tempted to think that the poet’s devotion 
to Stilicho had led him to vilify to an unwarrantable degree 
his patron’s eastern rival. Unfortunately for Eutropius’ repu- 
tation, all who have dealt with him seem to have spoken on 
the same side; and any modern historian, who should take 
upon himself to rehabilitate the minister's character, would 
have set himself no easy task. Yet it is only right to note 
that Claudian, in his scathing denunciation, is by no means 
fair to Eutropius, reviling him for the very cruelties inflicted 
on him in his childhood, and massing together misfortunes 
and faults, as if he were equally to blame for both.* It is 


1 Socrates, 6. 2; Sozomen, 7. 2; On Kingship, 3. 

2 Socrates, 5. 26; Sozomen, 7. 29. 

5. We may contrast with the Pagan’s method that of the Christian under 
similar circumstances, as exhibited in Isidore, Hpp. 6. 140. Dealing there 
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difficult, too, to believe that a person so completely devoid, 
not only of character, but even of ability, as the Eutropius 
delineated by Claudian, could ever have attained the immense 
power which he wielded. We cannot even suppose that he 
was recommended to the foolish Arcadius by a handsome 
presence; for the poet takes care to inform his readers that 
Eutropius was particularly ill-favoured by the time that he 
became influential. We are constrained to accept his repre- 
sentation of the minister as a bad man and a disgrace to the 
Empire which endured his rule (though the shameful treatment 
accorded him in earlier life may have had much to do with 
producing his subsequent wickedness); but we cannot help 
thinking that his mental gifts must have been greater than we 
are told. Eutropius was generally hated; yet for some years 
he was master of the eastern Empire. It is hard to believe that 
he could have held his position, unless he was possessed of 
unusual ability. 

This was the man who was. at the head of affairs when 
Synesius reached Constantinople. One can perceive that such 
ἃ person was not likely to allow himself to be annoyed with 
deputations from Pentapolis or anywhere else; and the 
philosopher had to bide his time and wait the good pleasure 
of the authorities. 

Let us mark some of the chief events which took place 
under his eyes during the three years that he afterwards 
looked back upon as having been most tedious and cheerless. 

He had not been in the capital very long before, on the 
26th February 398,2 5. John Chrysostom was, by the unwilling 
hands of Theophilus and against his own desire, consecrated 
Archbishop of Constantinople. Eutropius had heard the 


with a Bishop Eusebius, of whose vices he often speaks very sternly, he yet 
rebukes the advocate Theodore for blaming Eusebius for things over which 
he had no control, and remarks, τὰ γὰρ ἀβούλητα τοῖς ἑκουσίοις κεράσας, 
σνγχύσεως πολλῆς τόγε σαυτοῦ μέρος τὰ πράγματα ἐνέπλησας. 

1 On Dreams, 9; Hymn 3. 430, δαα. 3 Socrates, 6. 2. 
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famous preacher at Antioch some time previously,! and when, 
on the death of Nectarius in 397, the see fell vacant, he per- 
suaded the Emperor to nominate Chrysostom. It is the one 
good action recorded of the minister; and his character com- 
pels us to believe that his motive cannot have been a dis- 
interested one. No doubt, he hoped that the new prelate’s 
gratitude might put his eloquence at the service of the person 
who had won the distinction for him. 

Synesius was two years or more at Constantinople after the 
consecration. Surely during that time he must have heard 
Chrysostom preach; surely he must have noticed something 
of the excitement caused by his determined attempt to raise 
the moral and spiritual tone of his clergy,? and his bold 
attacks upon the vices of the court. Did not any of his 
prominent acquaintances even introduce him to the arch- 
bishop? On all such matters our author is provokingly 
silent. He says not a word to suggest that he had any 
personal knowledge whatever of these things. In all his 
writings there is but one certain allusion to the Saint;‘* and 
then he speaks as any writer of the period, who had never 
been out of Pentapolis, might have done. Miss Gardner well 
remarks ;° ‘Chrysostom was not a man likely to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Synesius. His noble nature was defective 
just where that of Synesius was most excellent—in geniality 
and flexibility. He never dined in company,® and had no 
taste for social life.’ 

Lapatz—who has the courage to take a very original view 
of 8. Chrysostom, and, while extolling his eloquence, to speak 
severely of his system of episcopal rule’—considers that 


1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 383 (chapter 32). 

2 Socrates, 6. 4; Sozomen, 8. 3. 

3 Socrates, 6. 5 and 18; Sozomen, 8. 16 and 20. 

4 Ep. 66. But see also On Providence, 2. 3, dealt with in ch. xii. 

5 p. 47. 6 Socrates, 6. 4; Sozomen, 8. 9. 

7 pp. 393, eg. After calling him ‘le brillant et saint évéque de Con- 
stantinople,’ he continues: ‘Jean était un orateur incomparable, mais 
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Synesius must have often listened to him,! and been so 
charmed by his oratory as to take him for his pattern in the 
administration of his own diocese. But Lapatz, it seems to 
us, 80 much misunderstands Chrysostom in the one case, and 
makes such unnecessary allowance for Andronicus in the 
other, that we are not much impressed by his theory. ~ 

Theophilus, who had been utterly opposed to S. Chrysostom’s 
elevation, desiring Constantinople for a certain Isidore, one of 
his own priests, had been compelled, by threats of having 
some evil actions of his own revealed, to conduct the consecra- 
tion.” He, therefore, was also in the capital at the same time as 
his future suffragan. Did Synesius make his acquaintance 
then (as he does not appear to have already done so at 
Alexandria)? Again our author tells us nothing; there is no 
hint of anything of the kind. 

Synesius was still a heathen; but he probably came into 
closer connection with. Christian society in Constantinople 
than he had as yet done elsewhere. Though it owned many 
Pagans among its inhabitants, it was more of a Christian city 
than any of the other important centres of population. It 
had been reconstructed by Constantine at the time when he 


n’était que cela: un dieu en chaire, ailleurs un homme difficile ἃ vivre, un 
saint intolérant et intolérable. Quel admirable frére précheur il efit fait! 
et quel détestable évéque il fit! . . . ΠῚ commenga par s’aliéner le clergé. 
Quw’il y efit 1a des abus et des vices, des conduites ecclésiastiques en quelque 
sorte révoltées et révoltantes, quoi d’étonnant ? il y aura toujours dans tout 
clergé plus ou moins de tout cela: l’évéque qui sait son métier, j’allais 
dire son humanité, sans éclater d’abord et tant faire de bruit, ménage les 
mal vivants, reprenant peu, au bon moment et ἃ Jl’oreille, les change et 
améliore 4 leur insu ; cela est paternel, cela est politique.’ No doubt it is 
more politic to reason calmly and courteously with notorious evil-doers than 
to thunder forth denunciation upon them. S. Chrysostom’s inexperience 
in life lived under ordinary conditions may have made him act sometimes 
in rather an ill-advised manner, and the influence of his archdeacon Serapion 
(Socrates, 6. 4 and 11; Sozomen, 8. 9 and 10) may not have been a very 
good one. Still, the sins with which he had to contend were sufficiently 
flagrant to call for stern measures, and the Church wants courage as well as 
policy. 
1 So too Druon, p. 154. 2 Socrates, 6. 2; Sozomen, 8. 2. 
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made it the chief seat of the Imperial Government. It was 
founded in .328, and ready for occupation in 330. ‘ With 
wonderful speed a new capital, called after the emperor's 
name, was raised on the site of Byzantium. Whereas Rome 
was the chief stronghold of heathenism, Constantinople was 
to be wholly a Christian city. Churches were erected in 
every quarter. Statues of gods and illustrious men were 
removed from the cities and temples of Greece and Asia to 
decorate the streets and public places, while they served as 
trophies of victory over the old religion. The chief room of 
the palace was adorned with representations of sacred subjects, 
among which was one of the Crucifixion. The gladiatorial 
shows, and other barbarous exhibitions which formed the 
delight of the Romans, were never allowed at Constanti- 
nople.’ } 

The philosopher appears to have attended church while in 
the capital. He says that he went to all the holy shrines, and 
there prayed for the success of his mission to all the gods who 
were regarded as tutelaries of Thrace and Chalcedon, ‘whom 
Thou, O King,’ he adds, ‘didst crown with rays angelic as Thy 
sacred attendants.’ The shrines, we take it, must have been 
Christian buildings, and the ‘gods’ were perhaps Christian 
Saints (though they may have been heathen deities, as he only 
says that he made his supplication to them—not that the edifices 
had been erected in their honour). It is highly improbable 
that he can be referring to Pagan temples; for not only was 
Constantinople a Christian city, but, so far back as 319, Con- 
stantine had forbidden private sacrifices? while in 324 he 
ordered that no images of the gods should be set up, and that 
state sacrifices should cease. Moreover, in 392 Theodosius 
enacted a law which declared sacrifice and divination ® to be 
treasonable and punishable with death, and imposed heavy 


3 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 264, aq. 
2 Hymn 3. 448, qq. 8 Robertson, vol. i. p. 259. 4 Ibid. p. 263. 
δ Cp. On Dreams, 2 and 12. See also Volkmann, pp. 143, aq. 
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fines on any who should even enter a temple.’ (At the same 
éinie, it must be admitted that these laws seem to have been 
very imperfectly carried out,? and Pagans, though debarred 
from practising their religion, were not in any ‘way compelled 
to feign Christianity, nor were they shut out from holding 
high offices of state.*) 

It is quite unnecessary, however, to suppose Synesius as 
yet to have been a Christian (all tradition is against the idea), 
or to have had any thought of becoming one. The temples 
were closed, the churches were open. A cultivated Neo- 
Platonist was not particularly attached to the ancient system, 
except in so far as he could allegorise its myths and explain 
them away: he was not particularly opposed to the new Faith, 
except in so far as it refused to be treated in this manner. 
Synesius may well have been quite content to attend those 
parts of the Church’s services which were open to the general 
public, and to offer up his private devotions in Christian 
places of worship to the Divinity whom, or which, men were 
seeking after in so many different ways. 

Among the learned men of the capital he made new friends, 
most of whom were, doubtless, Pagans. Aurelian and Paeonius, 
however, if not yet Christians, were probably catechumens.‘ 
Their official position makes this likely, though by no means 
certain. The former seems to have been baptized a little after 
the time when Synesius first met him.5 

In 399 Eutropius was consul, the first eunuch to attain to 
this dignity.© He had also received the splendid title of 


ee wee .. ——— - 


1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 401. 7 

2 See, however, On Dreams, 8. Volkmann also says (p. 144): ‘Jedermann 
stand es frei gegen die diesem Edicte zuwiderhandelnden mit ,einer Anklage 
aufzutreten, und dass dies wirklich vielfach geschehen ist, dass die dffent- 
lichen Gefiingnisse sich mit Uebertretern anfiillten ...das kiénnen wir aus 
Synesius selber lernen.’ 

8 Robertson, vol. i. p. 402 ; Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 260 (chapter 28). 

4 Volkmann (p. 42, note *) looks on Paconius as a heathen. 

5 See On Providence, 2. 4, dealt with in ch. xii. 

86. Claudian’s Roman pride boils over with indignation at the thought 
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‘Patrician, and all his schemes seemed to be prospering. 
Perhaps he may, like Rufinus whom he succeeded as Arcadius’ 
master, have had hopes of ultimately mounting the throne. 
It is possible; for his ambition was great, and the Byzantine 
court sufficiently degraded. Huis cruelty and rapacity, how- 
‘ ever, had made him hateful to most men; he had incurred 
the wrath of the Empress Eudoxia, and a speedy downfall 
awaited him.! | 

In the year of his consulship, the Goth Tribigild, starting 
from Phrygia, caused great devastation in the neighbouring 
district, and advanced threateningly to the coast opposite to 
Constantinople. Gainas—also a Goth, and related to Tri- 
bigild 2—who, under the instructions of Stilicho, had given 
the signal for the assassination of Rufinus,? and had succeeded 
him as commander of the Imperial troops,—played into the 
hands of Tribigild, terrifying the feeble Emperor with his 
account of the resources, the skill, and the invincible might 
of the last-named. Arcadius gave way, and the triumphant 
rebel was allowed to make his own terms. One of the con- 
ditions he imposed was the execution of Eutropius.‘ 

The eunuch fled to the cathedral of S. Sophia, and crouched 
beneath the very Altar® from which his own victims had been 


CS ER AN, 


of so high an honour’s being contaminated by the base victim of Oriental 
profligacy. All imaginable wonders and horrors, he says, look commonplace 
in comparison with the consulship held by a eunuch (In Hutropium, 1. 1, sqq.), 
and he continues :— 
‘Heu caeli terraeque pudor ! trabeata per urbes 
Ostentatur anus, titulumque effoeminat anni’ (tid. 9, sq.), 
And, addressing Fortune, exclaims :— 
‘Si tibi servili placuit foedare curules 
Crimine, procedat laxata compede consul : 
Rupta Quirinales sumant ergastula cinctus. 
Da saltem quemcunque virum !’ (ibid. 26, sqq.). 
1 Socrates, 6. 5; Sozomen, 8. 7. 
2 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 379 (chapter 32). 
3 Ibid. p. 277 (chapter 29); Volkmann, p. 19. 
4 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 380 (chapter 32). 
6 Claudian says of him: ‘Pias humilis prostratus ad aras’ (In Hutropium, 
2. prologue, 27). : 
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so often dragged. S. Chrysostom refused to surrender him 
to the soldiers sent for his apprehension, and, mounting the 
pulpit,! first spoke sternly to the miserable wretch of the 
crimes: which had brought him to his abject condition,? empha- 
sising the fact that now his only protector was the Church 
which he had so shamefully treated; and then, addressing 
the assembled populace, bade them pray God for Eutropius’ 
safety, and beseech the Emperor to grant him his life. The 
noble archbishop even allowed himself to be bound and taken 
before Arcadius;* and nothing would induce him to give up 
the suppliant who had sought refuge under his care. Eutropius 
was spared for the time, and sent into exile in Cyprus,’ but 
presently recalled and put to death at Chalcedon.® 

The whole tragedy took place while Synesius was in Con- 
stantinople. He may even have been among the congregation 
on that fateful occasion when the fallen minister's life hung 
in the balance. At all events, he must have known well all 
that was going on. Yet he says never a word. 

After the overthrow of Eutropius, men of a nobler stamp 
were for a time in power. Aurelian was Praetorian Prefect 
in 399;7 and it seems that, when the eunuch was removed, 
he obtained for Synesius the audience for which he had so 
Iong been waiting. The Emperor at length consented to hear 
what the philosopher had to say on behalf of his country; 
and the fine oration On Kingship was the result. We cannot 
suppose that it made much of an impression on the effeminate 





—— = 


1 Ordinarily, bishops seem to have preached from the Altar. Both Socrates 
(6. 5) and Sozomen (8. 5) particularly mention that Chrysostom used to 
preach from the Ambon, or Readers’ Bema, the former saying that his reason 
for using that place was to be heard by all; the latter (which comes to the 
same thing), that he might be in the midst of his hearers. 


2 See Socrates, loc. cit. > Robertson, vol. ii. p. 103. ᾿ 
4 Ibid. p. 104. Volkmann, p. 24. 
δ ‘Quisquis adhuc similes eunuchus tendit in actus, 


Respiciens Cyprum desinat esse ferox’ (Claudian, loc. cit., 75, 8q.). 
6 Gibbon, vol. ii. Ὁ. 381 (chapter 32); Volkmann, p. 24. 
7 And again in 402 and 414 (Druon, p. 22; Lapatz, pp. 360, ag.). 
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Arcadius ; but the envoy had at least fulfilled his task, and 
probably succeeded in obtaining some remission of the ex- 
orbitant taxes levied on Pentapolis,! and, for himself, exemption 
from the duty of holding curial office. 

He remained at Constantinople till the following year. 
Events of the deepest moment were now crowding thick and 
fast upon the capital. Eutropius had been disposed of, but 
the ambition of the Goths was by no means satisfied. Gainas 
openly revolted, and joined himself to Tribigild, and the two 
proceeded to march against Constantinople itself. To prevent 
the loss of his Empire, Arcadius met the rebels at Chalcedon, 
at the shrine of the martyr S. Euphemia, and there came to 
terms with them. Gainas became the principal person in the 
city, and distributed all the chief honours among his country- 
men. He demanded the surrender of Aurelian (who was now, 
in 400, consul 4) and Saturninus. The mean-spirited Emperor 
consented, and the noble senators patriotically resolved to 
sacrifice themselves. S. Chrysostom again came forward, and 
pleaded their cause with some success.©5 Their lives were 


1 Hymn 3. 469, sqq.; Mp. 153. 

2 Ep. 99: τῆς λειτουργίας. . . τῆς καταράτου, ἧς τὸ μὲν ἐπὶ βασιλεῖ γέγονά 
ἐκτός. 

3 See Socrates, 6. 6, and Sozomen, 8. 4. 

4 There seems some uncertainty as to whether Aurelian was actually consul 
at the time of his banishment, or only became so after his recall. Volkmann 
(p. 43, note **) says that he did not hold office at the earlier period, but 
implies that Zosimus says the reverse: ‘ Aurelian war damals nicht Consul. 
In solchen Dingen nimmt es Zosimus bekanntlich nicht allzu genau.’ Socrates, 
however, appears to say the same as Zosimus. His expression is: Τούτου δὲ 
(s.e. Tatva) ἐξαιτοῦντος δύο τῶν πρώτων τῆς συγκλήτου ἄνδρας ἀπὸ ὑπάτων. .. 
Σατορνῖνον καὶ Αὐρηλιανόν. .. (6. 6), which undoubtedly suggests, at first 
sight, that Aurelian and Saturninus were both consuls. But perhaps by 
ὕπατοι he means consulars, not consuls, as Aurelian’s colleague was Stilicho 
(as the historian himself says), not Saturninus. The probability is that 
Saturninus was a consular, and Aurelian consul. Volkmann’s reason for 
denying the latter’s official position is that he believes the fall of Eutropius 
to have occurred in January 399, and Aurelian’s banishment in the same 
year ; but Gibbon has shown (vol. ii. p. 381, chapter 32) that the eunuch’s 
overthrow really took place in the aufumn, and it was not till the following 
year that Aurelian met with his reverses. 

δ᾽ Volkmann, p. 44. 
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spared, but they were sent into exile (which, as it seems, only 
lasted for some months). 

In Constantinople everything was in confusion, and the 
Goths lorded it over the natives to their hearts’ content. But, 
when all things appeared to be going forward in their favour, 
suddenly a mysterious περιπέτεια arose. Gainas left the city, 
and attempted to muster his forces outside. The citizens 
shut the gates, and a panic fell on the Goths within. Then 
ensued a fierce fight within the walls, in which seven thousand 
of the foreigners are said to have been killed.! Gainas was 
outlawed, and, finding it useless to hope any longer to gain 
the Empire for himself, left the neighbourhood with his troops. 
In the year 400% he fell fighting against the Huns, near the 
Danube,? and his head was sent to Constantinople,‘ where 
the news of his destruction was received with enthusiastic 
rejoicing. Aurelian was recalled, probably as soon as the 
Goths had retired. We are inclined to think that he had 
returned and resumed his consulship when Synesius left the 
capital; but it is not quite clear whether the philosopher’s 
departure took place just before Aurelian’s exile, or just after 
his triumphant return. From what is said in the On Provid- 
ence, we believe it to have been at the later period. 

Our friend was, therefore, an eye-witness of the exciting 
events summarised above (except the end of Gainas). He 
was a writer; he considered himself a poet. Surely he 
would give us a graphic description of the stirring scenes 
just represented? Qh, but, unfortunately, he was also a 


1 Volkmann, p. 45; Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 382 (chapter 32). 

2 Socrates, 6. 6; Sozomen, 8. 4. Gibbon gives 3rd January 401 as the 
date. 
3 Gibbon, vol. ii. pp. 382, sg. (chapter 82). Socrates merely says that he 
was killed (by Roman troops) in Thrace, without specifying the locality ; and 
refers his readers for further information concerning the war to the Gainiad 
of the advocate Eusebius, who had personal knowledge of the events. 
Sozomen simply observes: Ὁ δὲ Tatvas . . , ἀνὰ τὴν Θράκην ἀλώμενός τε καὶ 
φεύγων, ἑτέρᾳ στρατιᾷ περιέπεσε, καὶ σὺν τοῖς ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν βαρβάροις ἀπώλετο. 

4 Gibbon, loc. cit. ; Volkmann, p. 46. 
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philosopher and a bit of an antiquary! He had been living 
in Constantinople, but Alexandria was to him the finest 
city of the world. He was proud of being a Roman, but he 
was full of the mythology of Egypt. He set himself to work, 
to relate what had occurred; and, lo, when we look for 
history, we meet with fable; when we hope for an accurate 
account of facts, we receive a treatise on the instability of a 
kingdom not founded on righteousness! The On Providence 
is an interesting composition in itself, and pleasant reading; 
but, when we reflect how the making of history was pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds during those few eventful 
months, we are tempted to be indignant with Synesius and 
to ask him whether he supposes that men ought always to 
walk about with their heads in the air, wool-gathering to the 
top of their bent, and that the earth is not deserving of con- 
sideration. Perhaps it is as well that such a question cannot 
be personally addressed to the worthy man; doubtless, he 
would, smilingly and calmly, have put us back in our proper 
position by assuring us that we could not be expected to 
appreciate his stand-point, by asking us benignly, ‘ What 
have the populace and philosophy in common ?’! 

At last his stay in Constantinople was at an end. He 
left it hastily, through an unexpected cause. Frequent 
shocks of earthquake had thrown the inhabitants into great 
alarm, and driven them to the churches to pray for mercy ; 
and Synesius, thinking sea, under such circumstances, safer 
than land, hurried to the port and embarked, apparently 
for Alexandria, with the intention of sailing thence to his 
home. He had no time to say good-bye to Aurelian or any 
other of his friends. Photius he saw, but he could only 
call out to him from a distance and make signs to show that 


1 Hp. 105. Δήμῳ δὴ καὶ φιλοσοφίᾳ τί πρὸς ἄλληλα ;--- 1 reprend la plume, 
raconte ce qu’il voit, ce qui l’afflige οὐ désole: le voila historien. Quel beau 
livre il eft pu faire! il ne fit que son de Providentia, un élégant grimoire ’ 
(Lapatz, p. 380). 
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he was going. A handsome Egyptian rug, which had. served 
him as a bed well suited to the inclement winters of Thrace, 
had been begged of him by the scribe Asterius. He had 
promised to leave it behind; but his hasty departure pre- 
vented his keeping his promise at the time. He afterwards 
forwarded the rug to Pylaemenes, with a request that he 
would find out Asterius’ whereabouts and deliver the present 
to him.! | 

When he started on his embassy, Synesius can hardly 
have expected that he would be kept so long at Con- 
stantinople; and he had not provided himself with money 
sufficient to pay the expenses of his return journey. He was, 
in consequence, obliged to borrow from Proclus, discharging 
the debt with large interest, through Pylaemenes, after he 
reached home.? 

He was, one may believe, anxious to get back to Pentapolis, 
and is not likely, on this occasion, to have remained in 
Alexandria any longer than was necessary to enable him 
to find a ship sailing for Phycus or some such port. 

We accept the date assigned by Miss Gardner,? Volkmann,‘ 
and Lapatz,® to £p. 4, all of whom place it at this moment in 
the philosopher’s life—though we should have been grateful 
to them, if they had given their reasons. One expression in 
the letter fits in most appositely with the idea that it was 
written at this time. Pétau ascribes it to the autumn of 410, 
and believes it to have been written shortly after Synesius’ 
consecration. If his date be correct, it opens out a wonder- 
᾿ ful vista of heterodoxy on the part of the Bishop of Ptolemais : 
but, so far as we can grasp (which, we admit, is not very 


1 2». 61. 2 Hp. 129a. 3 p. 45. 

4 p. 78. 5 p. 19. 

6 «T sat by,’ says Synesius, ‘and was lamenting the abominable purse with 
which my host had entrusted me. The God of Hospitality knows, my 
trouble was not caused by the possibility of death. It was on account of 
the money, lest the Thracian should fail to get it back.’ To what could 
this better refer than to the sum borrowed from Proclus in Thrace? 
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far) the learned Jesuit’s astronomical calculations, we do not 
see that he has satisfactorily proved his case.! 

The letter was written from Azarius to Evoptius at 
Alexandria. Synesius had arrived so far on his homeward 
journey, after a most perilous voyage, in company with an 
unnamed Roman monk and some fifty other passengers. They 
had twice been in imminent danger of shipwreck, but 
had at last been rescued by a man in rustic garb, who also 
brought four other vessels safe into port on the same occasion. 
Next day other ships arrived, some of which had left 
Alexandria the day before the philosopher started. It must 
have been a very stormy season; and one gathers that a trip 
from Liverpool to New York in the present day is little 
more than one from Egypt to Pentapolis at the close of the 
fourth century.2 The letter was written before Synesius had 
finished his journey, and the remembrance of the perils 
through which he had just gone gives rather a pathetic sound 
to the greetings to Hypatia and other friends in Alexandria 
with which he concludes. He was not yet at home, and 
knew not what accidents he might not still have to encounter. 
However, he arrived safe at last. 


1 Tillemont, Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. xii. p. 687 (we take the reference 
from Druon, p. 275, and Lapatz—who calls the work Mémotres—p. 242), is, it 
appears, no more convinced by Pétau than we are, and holds that the only 
years possible are 396, 402, and 413; though which of the three he approves 
we do not know. Druon is not persuaded by either Tillemont or Pétau, and 
comes to the conclusion that the true date is May 397. The frivolous tone 
of the letter, the coarseness of one or two expressions, and the completely 
Pagan nature of some of the beliefs set forth in it, all suggest that it must 
have been written in the earlier part of Synesius’ life. It is evident that 
such 4 priori reasonings cannot stand against accurate astronomical argu- 
ment, if we could ensure such. But, as all the care of Pétau, Tillemont, and 
Druon has not enabled any of the three to agree with either of the others, 
we are permitted to doubt whether any one of them has worked the problem 
out with perfect correctness, and to adopt the opinion of the three authorities 
mentioned above; though we should certainly have been better pleased, 
if we could, instead, have followed one of those who have told us how they 
have arrived at their decisions. 

2 Even a good voyage from Phycus to Pharos took over four days 
(Zp. 51). 
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The next nine years were, on the whole, a peaceful and an 
enjoyable period in his life. Not much of his doings during 
this time is known, though it is probable that most of his 
extant works were composed in its course. He was not, 
indeed, free from the excitement caused by fairly frequent 
barbarian irruptions, and the iniquitous behaviour of governors 
was more or less chronic. Still, Synesius was used to things 
of this kind, and they gave him active occupation when he 
needed it. Most of this time he divided between Cyrene 
and a country-house! which he owned on the extreme border 
of Pentapolis, near the oasis of Ammon, living much as 
he had lived before he was sent to Constantinople. 

He was glad to be back again; and those of the friends 
of his childhood who still remained must have welcomed him 
once more among them with genuine pleasure. 

It may have been soon after his return that he made 
a semi-religious, if not wholly religious, pilgrimage into 
the Libyan desert, and wrote his long Hymn 3. He speaks 
here as if fresh from his visit to the capital; and there is 
nothing in his words which suggests that he had yet become 
anything but a Neo-Platonist. Still, the expression 

᾿Ιδὲ καὶ ψυχὰν 

ἐπὶ σᾶς ewes 

ἱερηπολίας 

ὁσίαις εὐχαῖς 

ἐπιμελομέναν 3 
has a suspicious look of referring to his episcopate. Probably 
we must avoid such an idea, and believe that he is speaking 
merely as a devout Hellene; for the style of his reference 
to his return from Thrace and the uncongenial nature of his 


1 It is probable that he did not inherit this estate from his father ; for he 
describes it to Evoptius in Zp. 114 as if the latter had not seen it (Volk- 
mann, p. 102). Otherwise we should have suspected that this was the place 
where he was brought up. 

2 Hymn 3. 357, sqq. 
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work there! forbids the theory that he is alluding to events 
Jong gone by. 

He did not spend the whole of this time in Cyrenaica, but 
paid one or two visits to Alexandria. -Druon thinks that he 
actually settled there about the beginning of 403, remaining 
for two years.2, His argument seems to rest chiefly on the 
expression in £p. 123, ‘On coming home to my country 
from Egypt, and reading at the same time letters for two 
years. We do not see that this proves any long absence from 
Pentapolis. The postal system (as Druon himself elsewhere 
points out*) was so imperfect, that the letters of the first 
year may well have been delayed long enough to arrive about 
the same time as those of the second. The date of Hp. 123 
must, according to this authority, be 405; but Lapatz gives 
it as 403, which shows that he does not connect it with 
the return from the settlement in Alexandria supposed by 
his countryman. We have no particular objection to Druon’s 
theory, but we do not think that he has proved it. It 
is, at any rate, clear (as will be shown presently) that, if 
Synesius did not live at Alexandria from 403 to 405, he spent 
some time there on two occasions during that period. 

At Alexandria the philosopher was married, probably in 
408,5 by the archbishop (Zp. 105), the bride being evidently 


1 Tbid. 427-494. 2 p. 81. 

2 pp. 99, sg. Strangely enough, perhaps rather inconsistently, he there 
quotes this very passage from Hp. 123, as evidence that letters sometimes 
‘demeuraient en route des mois, des années entiéres.’ 

4 p. 126. 

δ Lapatz thinks 404 (p. 295). The earlier year (given by Volkmann, 
Ρ. 96, and Miss Gardner, p. 51) strikes us as the more probable. Miss 
Gardner’s reasoning appears grounded on two mistakes. ‘He mentions,’ 
she says, ‘his wife and one babe in the only letter in which he gives the 
consul of the year (404). In Xp. 132, written in 405, Synesius speaks of 
Aristaenetus as one of the consuls of the previous year, but says nothing 
whatever of wife or child. In Zp. 131 he mentions them both, but says 
nothing of consuls. Volkmann’s argument is not absolutely convincing. 
“Αἱ the time that he was besieged by the Macetae in his country-house or 
some other fortified place, he was already the father of a son,’ says this 
writer, and gives as his authority Zp. 131. But Synesius never mentions 


C 
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a Christian.. (On some of the difficulties connected with 
such a mixed marriage, we shall speak elsewhere.2) We are 
not at all prepared to accept Lapatz’s idea that the wedding 
took place sans rituel.® Such a.thing might get over the 
obstacle of the bridegroom’s being unbaptized ; and, no doubt, 
Theophilus was a person who was willing to dispense with 
ecclesiastical ordinances where it suited his convenience to 
do so. But we have no right to imagine that he would be 
guilty of inflicting so grave an insult on a lady of his flock, 
or that she herself was so ignorant as to submit to such 
treatment. It is far more likely that, Pagan as Synesius 
was, the proper marriage-service was used, and the Church’s 
blessing pronounced on one who was not a member of Christ. 
There is nothing to indicate when or where he first made 
acquaintance with his wife; nor is even her name known. 
Synesius had three sons.* The place of the children’s birth 
is not clear, as all that their father says on the subject is that 
he regards Alexandrines as in a certain sense fellow-citizens, 
since they belonged to the city, ἐν 4 τοὺς παῖδας éyevrynoayny 


the Macetae by name, except in Hp. 129d. We think that the enemy of 
Ep. 131 were Macetae, but our author does not actually say so. Hpp. 1296, 
131, and 132 seem all to have been written in the same year, as they all 
apparently refer to a siege of the place where Synesius was at the time 
(see ch. vi.), and Cerealis is mentioned as dux in both Hp. 1295 and 
Ep. 131, while the ‘worthlessness of the duces’ is spoken of in Hp. 132. 
The date of this last, as has been said, was 405. That, accordingly, is 
probably the year in which the other two letters were also written. There- 
fore, in that year Synesius had one son, and, as it seems, only one (Zp. 131). 
But one, if not both, of the other boys, we take it, was born soon after; for 
‘in Hp. 108 (which deals with the same sort of warfare as the letters just 
spoken of) the philosopher speaks of his chs/dren in the plural. 

1 If both bride and bridegroom were Pagans, we cannot account for the 
fact that Theophilus solemnised the wedding. 

2 pp. 356, aq. 3 p. 296. 

4 Pétau (Notitta Historica, in Migne) thinks that there were four, in- 
cluding the promising child Dioscorus (Zpp. 4, 53, 111); but Hp. 88 (τριῶν 
ἀῤῥένων ὃν ἔτι μοι λείπεται), surely limits the number to three (see also Lp. 
126), and we must regard Dioscorus, as do most authorities (Volkmann, p.100; 
Lapatz, p. 294; Gardner, p. 53; Druon, p. 289), as the son of Evoptius. 

5 Hp. 18. 
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He does not actually state that the boys were dorn at Alex- 
andria. This passage proves what we have said above, that 
Synesius, if he did not dwe at Alexandria during this time, 
must have gone there again after his marriage. 

The eldest son we understand to have been named Hesychius,' 
after an old and influential friend of the philosopher’s.? Is it 
too fanciful to see in this name, given to the son for whom 
the Dion was written? a prayer that he might enjoy that 
tranquillity, without which, as his father so often says, it is 
impossible to live the ideal philosophical life ? 4 

In the year 409 came the great turning-point in our hero's 
life, strangely near its close. The Bishopric of Ptolemais 
became vacant, and the choice of the people at once fell upon 
him—still unbaptized, still perhaps actually heathen! 

It is impossible to decide with certainty what was his 
exact theological position at the time. Pétau says that he 
had long been a Christian; but we utterly reject the idea, as 
grounded on no authority. Of the ‘numerous and weighty 
proofs’ which he professes to possess,’ he alleges nothing but 
the expressions in Hymn 3 already dealt with,° and the fact 


1 Ep. 53. 2 Ep. 92. 3 See page 462. 

ὁ Lapatz regards the Hesychius of Hp. 53 as the children’s tutor (also 
Volkmann, p. 100); but his ‘translation’ of the passage is so imaginative, 
that he does not convince us. Synesius has been telling his brother of 
Dioscorus’ progress, and he adds: ‘Hyeis δὲ αὐτῷ συμμορίαν ἀδελφῶν παρεσχόμεθα, 
προσθέντες ‘Hotyly ζεῦγος ἀδελφῶν ἀῤῥένων --- words which Lapatz renders: 
‘Nous lui avons donné deux condisciples, mes fils, s’entend; Hésychius 
gouverne ce peuple espiégle et charmant.’ If he had kept closer to the 
original, we might have thought more of his theory. The use of ἀδελφός 
apparently in two different senses in the same sentence is perplexing, and 
makes one rather doubtful as to the precise degrees of relationship sub- 
sisting between the children mentioned. Does ζεῦγος hint that the younger 
children were twins? The allusion to their sex suggests that Synesius is 
telling his brother of their birth, their addition to the family in which 
Dioacorus was at the time living—not their recent association with him in 
his studies. Still, Druon (Ρ. 289), as well as the writers alluded to above, 
understands Zp. 53 as referring to the boys’ education. 

5 «Longe ante hoc tempus Christianum fuisse non pauca neque levia nobis 
argamenta suppetunt’ (Notttsa Historica, in Migne). 

® pp. 23, sg. - 
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of the patriarch’s having celebrated Synesius’ marriage— 
neither of which seem to us of any value in supporting this 
theory. Druon thinks that he was a catechumen, but brings 
forward no evidence of such a thing. All that he says is that 
one could not understand a heathen being elected. Such a 
choice would, undoubtedly, be strange now; but our historical 
sense must be very weak, if we expect a Libyan bishop in 
those days to be appointed after quite the same manner as a 
Freneh bishop of to-day. Volkmann also inclines to the idea 
that he may have been a catechumen, and points out that the 
unorthodox opinions expressed in Hyp. 105 may be Origenisms 
quite as much as Paganisms.? Lapatz, on the other hand, 
considers that Synesius was never thoroughly a Christian, but 
remained a Hellene to the end of his days.® 

On the whole, we believe that in 409 he was not, strictly 
speaking, either the one thing or the other. He was not 
baptized, and he rejected some fundamental dogmas of the 
Catholic Creed; but it is certainly very hard to believe that 
he could have been elected, unless he was drawing nearer and 
nearer towards Christianity. Although it seems that he 
was not actually known to S. Chrysostom, he can hardly 
have failed to- hear him, at least occasionally; and in him 
he would have seen Christianity in a form which would 
appeal to his classical tastes—a Christianity learned and 
eloquent; while the Saint’s asceticism and contempt for 
earthly grandeur must, of necessity, have touched a sympa- 
thetic chord in the heart of the disciple of Plotinus. Besides, 
Synesius had made friends among the Christians of Con- 
stantinople, and almost certainly must have known S. Isidore 


1 «A Pépoque οὰ nous sommes parvenus (fin de 409), il devait étre déja 
chrétien ; car comprendrions-nous qu’on efit choisi, pour l’élever ἃ l’épiscopat, 
un homme encore attaché aux dogmes du paganisme?’ (p. 38). 

2 pp. 208, 214, 216, 217. 

δ pp. 316, 383. Speaking of one of the philosopher’s friends, he calls him 

hybride peut-étre, helléne d’esprit et chrétien de cceur, ἃ la maniére de 
Synésius’ (pp. 366, sq.). 
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of Pelusium’ for some time before the period at which we 
have arrived. Lastly, some six years of married life with a 
Christian wife can hardly have been without effect. 

We think, therefore, that Synesius was gradually exchanging 
Paganism for Christianity; and, quite possibly, may have been 
now a catechumen, though we should not like to state the 
latter point categorically. Yet, we must not omit to observe 
that there is a strong tinge of Neo-Platonism even in his 
most Christian writings; and we feel that Lapatz has not 
exaggerated much when he gives him a Christian heart and 
a Hellenic intellect. 

There is something odd in the enthusiasm of the good 
Catholics of Ptolemais for their charming indefinite neighbour. 
Were there no orthodox priests among them, of blameless life, 
of theological attainments, of organising power, that they 
must actually seek their bishop outside the Church? Whether 
or no, the people did not want them; they were determined 
to have Synesius. The distracted state of the country was 
evidently the cause of their action. They needed a champion, 
a protector. Synesius was known to be a patriotic citizen, 
who had often intervened, in a private capacity, for the 
benefit of the oppressed. He was known to be intimate with 
influential persons, to have friends at court, in the literal 
sense. Though he does not appear to have been personally 
acquainted with Anthemius,? he was at least a close friend 
of Nicander and Theotimus, who were on the best of terms 
with Anthemius, and of Troilus, who was constantly con- 
sulted by him on matters of state. Synesius, if he could be 
prevailed upon to accept it, would be the very man for the 
metropolitical see. He could speak up boldly for his people, 
and plead their cause with impassioned fervour before his 
friends at Constantinople. The laity of the diocese had 
therefore made up their minds. 


1 See ch. xi. 3 hid. 
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The bishops of the province had to be considered. Synesius 
would be their metropolitan; were they willing to have him? 
Why not? He was an honest man, and cared nothing for self- 
aggrandisement. He would not harass them with an undue 
amount of supervision. He would see that their rights were 
respected, should they be attacked from without. Yes; the 
Episcopate would throw no obstacle in the way. 

There was still the Patriarch of Alexandria—the most im- 
portant party in the case. What would he say of a Neo- 
Platonist! bishop in his patriarchate? What answer would 
he make when requested to proceed to the consecration ? 
Theophilus was what some people would call a ‘broad- 
minded’ man; what others would describe as an ‘ opportunist.’ 
He was undoubtedly ἃ cultivated person; he could not be at 
all hazy as to the Catholic Faith; he knew very well what the 


4 It seems to us a mere question of words, as to whether Synesius’ doc- 
trinal peculiarities are to be called ‘Origenisms’ or ‘Neo-Platonisms.’ In 
either case they are heterodox; and, where Origen was dogmatically in 
error, it is obvious that his views would approach closely to those of the 
heathen Alexandrines. To think, as Volkmann does (see p. 36), that our 
author passed from Neo-Platonism to Origenism, is simply to say, what we 
admit, that he passed to Christianity carrying some of his Hellenism with 
him. To speak of his ‘Origenism’ is to make it appear that he went 
through a new phase, while in reality it is the old phase under a new name. 
Therefore (though we have little doubt that, when he began to study the 
Fathers, he would find especial enjoyment in such a writer as Origen), we 
think it historically more accurate to disregard Origen altogether in the 
matter, and consider Synesius as a Christianised Neo-Platonist. But, even 
if it is to be supposed that there is any substantial difference between the 
two, and he is to be deemed an Origenist at this time, and no longer a Neo- 
Platonist, Theophilus must still have found himself in an awkward predica- 
ment, when asked to consecrate him. Though apparently himself a decided 
admirer of Origen’s works, it was precisely as a violent opponent of Origenism 
that he had already made himself notorious. We can only suppose that 
he liked Synesius all the better for his personal heterodoxy, but enjoined 
on him the duty of being strictly orthodox in his official teaching; and 
Lapatz appears quite justified in representing the patriarch as saying to 
him: ‘Soyez évéque; et quant au reste, soyez prudent: préchez le peuple, 
moralisez, mais ne philosophez point’ (p. 325). Synesius was so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that it was only the chosen few to whom the perfect 
Truth could be revealed, that he would find no moral difficulty in the thought 
of a bishop who believed one thing and taught another. 
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Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed said: what it was intended 
to mean. He was quite aware, when Synesius had unfolded 
to him his attitude towards Christian dogma, that the philo- 
sopher’s convictions could not possibly (as they then were) 
be made to tally with the teaching of Holy Church. That 
was unfortunate; but ‘where there’s a will, there’s a way’: 
it could be got round somehow. The archbishop who had 
blessed the Pagan’s wedding need not find it impossible to 
consecrate the allegoriser of the Resurrection. If Theophilus 
had lived in these days, he might have been one of those 
persons who say, ‘Oh, your [78 is your Confirmation! Your 
genuine love of holy things is your orthodoxy!’ Indeed, 
Photius seems to represent him as having had almost exactly 
this feeling on the subject. 

Not that the persecutor of S. Chrysostom and the ‘Tall’ 
Monks? can be credited with any very great zeal for purity 
of life; nor that the man who denounced Origen’s teaching 
as heretical in public, and took pleasure in reading his works 
in private, can be supposed to have considered either ortho- 
doxy or honesty as a matter of peculiar moment. Still, 
Theophilus was the head of an orthodox patriarchate; his 
office required of him to be a defender of the Faith; he 
must make his conduct wear an orthodox appearance before 
public opinion. 

Doubtless he was quite willing to enrol Synesius among 
the bishops who owed him allegiance. He knew the philo- 
sopher for a learned man, and perhaps the latter’s unsound- 
ness made him all the more interesting. Theophilus is said to 
have been skilful in reading character from the face; and, as 
he had from the first perceived that he could not hope to make 


1 ῬΑλλ᾽ οὖν καὶ οὕτω διακείμενον ἐμύησάν re τὰ ἡμέτερα, καὶ ἔτι καὶ ἀρχιερωσύνης 
ἠξίωσαν" πρὸς τὴν ἄλλην τοῦ ἀνδρὸς καλοκαγαθίαν καὶ το καθαρὸν ἀφορῶντες τοῦ 
βίον" καὶ ὅτι οὐκ ἂν οὕτω βιοὺς ἄνθρωπος τὸ τῆς ᾿Αναστάσεως οὐκ ἐλλαμφθείη 
φέγγος (Hatract, in Migne). 

2 See pp. 412, sqq. 
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S. Chrysostom subservient,! so he probably at once discovered 
that, if Synesius became Metropolitan of Ptolemais, he would 
govern with an almost military sense of obedience, with an 
unswerving loyalty to the Chair of S. Mark. 

Accordingly, Theophilus agreed; and now it only remained 
to obtain the consent of the person most interested. How 
long it took to gain it, it is impossible to say. It appears 
that Synesius spent several months making up his mind 
whether he could persuade himself to undertake the episcopal 
life; but it is not clear whether this was before or after the 
consecration. | | 

He went to Alexandria ; and was baptized, and immediately 
after (as it seems) consecrated bishop, in 409 or 410. The 
rapidity of the proceedings and the complete disregard shown 
to canonical regulations? may look rather surprising. But 
those were times of great disorder; Theophilus was not always 
especially careful as.to~His methods; and it was then quite 
a common thing for even catechumens who fully believed 
the Gospel to defer their Baptism (from a right conviction 


‘1 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 98. 

2 Such consecrations were forbidden by the second canon of the Council 
of Nicaea. Ἐπειδὴ πολλὰ. . . ἐγένετο παρὰ τὸν κανόνα τὸν ἐκκλησιαστικὸν, 
ὥατε ἀνθρώπους ἀπὸ ἐθνικοῦ βίου ἄρτι προσελθόντας τὴ Πίστει, καὶ ἐν ὀλέγῳ χρόνῳ 
κατηχηθέντας, εὐθὺς ἐπὶ τὸ πνευματικὸν λουτρὸν ἄγειν, καὶ ἅμα τῷ βαπτισθῆναι 
προσάγειν εἰς ἐπισκοπὴν ἢ πρεσβυτερεῖον" καλῶς ἔδοξεν ἔχειν τοῦ λοιποῦ μηδὲν 
τοιοῦτο γίνεσθαι" καὶ γὰρ καὶ χρόνου δεῖ τῷ κατηχουμένῳ, καὶ μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα 
δοκιμασίας πλείονος... . This canon quotes 1 Tim. 3. 6, inserting into the text 
καὶ παγίδα after ἐμπέσῃ (Hefele, vol. i. p. 377). The tenth canon of Sardica 
(A.D. 343-44) and the third of Laodicea (between 343 and 381) deal with the 
same subject, and in the same way (sid. vol. ii. pp. 142, 301). Sardica was 
in the western division of the Empire, but on the very border (Robertson, 
vol, i. Ὁ. 311); only two eastern bishops lent their countenance to that 
council (ibid. p. 313). It might, therefore, perhaps be questioned whether 
its canons were binding in the East. It must be observed that nearly all 
the Oriental sees were then filled by Arians, and the rival council, held at 
Philippopolis by the eastern prelates, set forth an openly Arian creed ; 
while the western council was entirely orthodox (ibid.). Consequently, it 
is extremely probable that—whether western or not—Sardica would be 
acoepted by all Catholics in the East. Laodicea was Semi-Arian; but it 
gained acceptance among the orthodox (sbid. p. 364). 
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of the greater heinousness of sin in a Christian, and a mis- 
understanding of the continuing presence of the Baptisma 
Grace) till they thought themselves on the point of death 
And it was actually unusual for men to proceed regularly 
through the various grades of the ministry. Bishops were 
frequently consecrated without having gone through even 
a symbolical ordination to the diaconate and priesthood.’ 
Two well-known cases, which in these points are parallel to 
that of Synesius, are those (about a generation earlier) of 
S. Ambrose and Nectarius. The former was consecrated 
Archbishop of Milan in 374, within a week after his 
Baptism ;* the latter became Archbishop of Constantinople 
in $81, a few days after his Baptism, ‘wearing the episcopal 
robes over the white dress of a neophyte.’ 

With reference to Synesius’ reluctance to be made bishop, 
it is also worth while to note that it had become a frequent 
practice for men to be forcibly ordained (S. Gregory Nazianzen 
had been thus ordained priest by his father, while his sub- 
sequent elevation to the episcopate seems almost to have been 
of the same violent character®), The only way, in which a 
person could prevent himself from being ordained against his 
wil], was to take an oath that he would not submit to the 
rite; and, if he went so far as to do that, the oath was 
respected. Such ordinations were afterwards forbidden by 
both Church and State;® but in the time of Synesius they 
seem to have been far from yncommon. It is possible that, 
even if he had resisted more strenuously than he did, he 
might yet have found himself Bishop of Ptolemais, in spite 
of all his endeavours. 

In 410 he was at work as bishop; and it proved, as he had 
expected, work of a kind which had very little attraction for 





1 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 441, sq. 3 Ibid. p. 380 ; Socrates, 4. 80, 

3 Socrates, 5. 8. 

4 Robertson, vol. i. p. 376. Sozomen (7. 8) says: τὴν μυστικὴν ἐσθῆτα ἔτι 
ἠμφιεσμένος, κοινῇ ψήφῳ τῆς συνόδου ἀναγορεύεται Ἰ ωνσταντινουπὅόλεως ἐπίσκοπος. 

ὃ Robertson, vol. i. p. 369. 6 Ibid. p. 442. 
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him. Still, he went through with it to the best of his power, 
so long as it lasted. Almost at the beginning of his epis- 
copate, one of his children died, and the two others followed 
him within the next two or three years. He had declared 
positively! that he would never consent to put away his 
wife; but, if he did not put her away,” she also probably died 
about this time. One cannot speak decidedly on this matter, 
for Synesius very rarely alludes to her. But the way in 
which he describes himself as left utterly desolate makes it 
likely that she was no longer with him to cheer him in his 
ΒΟΙΤΟΥ͂Σ. 

In Hp. 57 he implores his clergy to choose some one either 
to replace him or to act as his coadjutor. He recognises that 
he is proposing something which has no proper precedent ; and 
we do not understand why this should be, so far as regards 
the former alternative. His words, ‘Why do you exclaim? 
Because such a thing has never yet been done, is that any 
reason why it should not be done even now?’ follow on the 
request that some one be chosen in substitution for himself. 
But we cannot think that it is to ¢hat that they allude. May 
we take them to refer to his subsequent suggestion as to the 
appointment of a coadjutor?® Such an appointment was 
quite irregular. S. Augustine had been consecrated, in 
391, as assistant to Valerius, Bishop of Hippo Regius; 
but neither of the two was at that time aware that ‘the 
eighth Nicene canon forbade the establishment of two 
bishops in the same city, except in cases where one was 
a reconciled Novatianist.’ 


1 Ep. 105. 2 See ch. x. 

8 The position of the words makes this quite unnatural ; but it is so that 
Miss Gardner (p. 152) understands them; and hers seems to us the only 
reasonable interpretation (though we entirely dissent from her idea that 
‘the appointment of a coadjutor would not have been a novelty ’). 

4« Robertson, vol. ii. p. 125. This canon concludes with the words, ta μὴ 
ἐν τῇ πόλει δύο ἐπίσκοποι Gow (Hefele, vol. i. p. 409). Even in the case of 
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Synesius is amusingly individualistic in his theory on the 
matter. The eclectic philosopher overshadows the bishop, 
and he calmly argues the subject as if cecumenical canons 
were things of no especial moment, and expediency pure and 
simple should decide the question. Probably he never at 
any time became much of a canonist. 

It bas been conjectured that Synesius’ suggestion as to the 
appointment of a coadjutor may have borne fruit, and his 
brother Evoptius been chosen to assist him ;! but there is no 
evidence of such a fact. Whatever actually happened, after 
about four years of episcopal work our author disappears 
altogether, either by death, or by permanent retirement into 
some remote place. In Hp. 126 we find him making prepara- 
tions for instituting a hermitage (whether the: occupations 
there engaged in were to be strictly those of a Christian monk 
or a Neo-Platonic ascetic, let us ποῦ enquire too closely), and 
it may be that he finally retreated into its shelter about the 
year 413.2 | 

For ourselves, we think it almost certain that he died at 
that period; the exact date we cannot give, but place it 
between 413 and 415. Had he lived, we cannot believe that 
a man of his affectionate temperament could have cut himself 
off so completely from all intercourse with his friends (unless 


Novatianist bishops who have become reconciled to the Church, the recogni- 
tion of their episcopal character is made dependent on the courtesy of the 
local Catholic bishop, who is at liberty to decline to see in the ex-Novatianist 
anything more than a priest, or, at most, a chorepiscopus. S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, though consecrated for Sasima, had acted as coadjutor-bishop 
to his father at Nazianzum (Robertson, vol. i. p. 370). Eusebius mentions 
the appointment of Alexander (who was already bishop of another diocese) 
as coadjutor to Narcissus of Jerusalem, in obedience to a vision (6. 11). 
This Alexander was a constant friend of Origen’s, and suffered in the Decian 
persecution (Jbid. 19, 39, 46). Volkmann regards him as the earliest 
example of a coadjutor-bishop (p. 228, note ***). Alexander would not be 
affected by a Nicene canon ; but Gregory and Augustine would. 

1 Gardner, p. 163. 

2 Ibid. Miss Gardner throws out the suggestion merely as ‘not impossibly 
true.’ 
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we are to get over this difficulty by assuming: that he wrote 
later letters which have been lost). 

Theophilus died in 412, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Cyril. Synesius’ habit of referring questions connected with 
his province to the earlier patriarch makes it strange that, if 
he lived long (and had not given up his active duties), there 
should be no letters of his addressed to the later. But the 
strongest argument of all is that he nowhere gives the 
slightest hint that he knew anything of the tragic end? of 
his beloved teacher Hypatia, which took place in 4153 
Probably there was no one in the world to whom ‘he was so 
much devoted; certainly there was no one for whom he felt 
such deep reverence; and, if he had still been alive at the 
time of her murder—even in the most inaccessible region of 
the Libyan desert—we do not imagine that he could very 
long have remained in ignorance of that awful deed of blood. 
His heart would somehow have warned him of the horror; 
and he is not the Synesius that we take him for, if he had 
not made it his first task to discover what had actually 
occurred.‘ 

He was thus fifty-three or so, at the time of his death. 
An old man? Well, he calls himself so; but it was sorrow, ἡ 
and loneliness, and disappointment which had aged him. 
Fond as he was of outdoor pastimes, it is possible that his 
constitution may not have been so strong as we should 
expect.° 

He died; and Ptolemais must have found it hard to 


1 Socrates, 7. 7. 2 See ch. xi. 

5 Socrates, 7.15. Kingsley dates the event two years earlier ‘for various 
historical reasons’ (Hypatia, p. xiv), but does not say what these reasons 
are, 

4 We reject as utterly improbable the statement (made on what authority 
we know not) in the Classical Dsctionary that Synesius ‘presided over his 
diocese . . . for about twenty years, and died about 430.’ 

δ So Volkmann (p. 250): ‘Seine Gesundheit war von jeher nicht die 
stirkste gewesen, wie er denn dfter in seinen Briefen iiber Krinklichkeit 
klagt.? Synesius speaks of being ill in Hpp. 16, 67, 97, and probably 15. 
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replace him. Eccentric, heterodox, dreamy, unpractical—let 
any one call him what he pleases; he was still a man, and a 
fine one, hard-working, unselfish, large-hearted, courageous, 
a hater of tyranny, a champion of the oppressed, 

‘ Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 


Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander.’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE PHILOSOPHER 


By those who realise the intense subtilty and the vast experi- 
ence of the Devil, and remember 8S. Paul’s warning that he 
can transform himself into an Angel of Light,) itis not to be 
expected that Christianity should at once have triumphed 
over Heathenism, and that the inherent superiority of the 
new religion should have forthwith been recognised by all 
thoughtful and earnest characters. Great strides had, indeed, 
been made in this direction before the death of S. John; 
but one need not be surprised to find that in the second and 
third centuries there was a powerful recrudescence of Paganism 
throughout the civilised world. 

Before the close of the Republic, the cultivated classes of 
society had lost all belief in the old gods, and were given up 
to a polite scepticism. The ignorant multitude still continued 
in its superstitions, and kept ever adding to its ancestral 
objects of worship all kinds of new divinities, gathered in 
with eager hand from Egypt and the mysterious East. All 
alike, sceptical and superstitious, were filled with a profound 
dissatisfaction. They had discovered nothing to still that 
craving for something better than earth can give, which is 
a natural and necessary characteristic of human life on this 
side of the grave. 

The child’s desires are, for the most part, simple and 
materialistic. It is often possible to gratify them for the 


12 Cor. 1]. 14. 
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time being. But, as the child grows into the man, his desires 
are ever becoming more complex, less purely physical, less 
capable of attaining their object. 

As with individuals, so is it with nations. In their early 
days their spiritual wants are comparatively few; the mytho- 
logy, which speaks of a strange other-world peopled with 
gods and goddesses who are nothing more than glorified men 
and women, tells them all that they think they care to know 
about the mysteries of the Unseen. But as time goes on 
and the race begins to think more—begins to ask questions 
about this and that, and to’ demand a definite answer— 
pretty poetical tales of the Supernatural are no longer quietly 
accepted in the place of solid facts. Men are conscious of 
being in an imperfect state; they want to learn why it is 
that, though they are so superior to the other animals, their 
life is not much longer than that of the other animals (nay, 
is shorter than that of some): why, like the lower creatures, 
they too must enter into the gloomy Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. What is this dread Death, this grim spectre, 
stalking them with noiseless tread all their life, and then 
suddenly laying its heavy hand upon them and crushing 
them down into the dust? What is this Death? Is it the 
end of all things ? 

‘Hark! death is calling 
While I speak to ye, 
The jaw is falling, 
The red cheek paling, 
The strong limbs failing ; 
Ice with the warm blood mixing ; 
The eyeballs fixing.’ 
Is there any existence beyond? Ignorant and learned, all 
are clamouring for a solution of their doubts; beating the 
unyielding brazen doors of a heedless heaven, besieging the 
deaf ears of visionary principalities and powers, to find out 
the certainties of life; trying, like Prometheus, to scale the 
majestic height where dwells the Source of all things, to 
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bring back to darkened earth a spark of the divine fire of 
clear and real knowledge. | 

At the time of the birth of Mary’s Son, Jew and Gentile 
had both been eagerly straining their eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the mighty Deliverer who was expected to arise in the 
East. The Bridegroom had come, and those who were 
ready had gone in with Him to the marriage feast. The 
doors of the great Church Catholic had been flung wide, and 
multitudes of longing souls had pressed into it—to find the 
satisfaction of all their needs, But, numerous as these were, 
they were but a small portion of those who had been on the 
watch. The majority had failed to recognise the Heavenly 
Visitant, and were still gazing—gazing earnestly, sadly, almost 
despairingly—into that East which had yielded up its priceless 
jewel and now contained nothing but worthless dross. 

The inability of things earthly to satisfy man’s highest 
desires had been accentuated by the preaching of the Gospel. 
Even those who turned scornfully from the Church, and 
refused her offer to meet all their wants, felt those wants 
now more keenly than ever, and looked more anxiously 
towards Egypt (the source, it was thought, from which the 
Greek wisdom had sprung) and Asia, the mother of religion, 
to help them in their sore necessity. The old Greek oracles 


1 *Ce qui n’était qu’une vague aspiration devient une tendance marquée. 
L’Occident ne se contente plus de tourner vers |’Asie un regard plein 
d’attente et d’anxiété. Les idées orientales envahissent décidément 
lOccident et se l’assujettissent. Cette aspiration vers l’Orient prend une 
signification trés différente depuis l’avénement du christianisme. Avant 
Jésus-Christ, elle préparait les voies ἃ celui que l’Ecriture appelle, dans son 
postique langage, l’Orient d’en haut... Ceux qui continuaient ἃ se 
tourner vers l’Orient pour en recevoir la lumiére semblaient dire qu’elle ne 
s’était pas encore levée pour le monde; ils proclamaient insuffisante la 
réponse divine que la Judée avait donnée ἃ l’interrogation passionnée de 
l’Occident deux siécles auparavant; ils opposaient l’Orient pafen a )’Orient 
chrétien, et cherchaient ἃ la religion nouvelle des croyances rivales le plus 
prés possible de son berceau. Ainsi la tendance qui avait été si favorable 
ἃ la propagation du christianisme naissant devint promptement un obstacle 
ἃ sa diffusion ; Pallié des premiers jours se transforma en adversaire’ (De 
Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 2, 8q.). 
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were reviving and regaining their lost popularity ; the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries were again sought after. 

But far more successful in gaining adherents were the 
Oriental deities, Isis, Mithras,and Cybele. The people flocked 
to worship them, and their priests reaped a wealthy harvest. 
These systems were all Nature-worship in one form or another. 
They represented Nature as not only the great universal 
mother, but also the great universal regenerator. Death 
was now held to be not an actual destruction of man, but 
simply a destruction of the worthless material form in which 
the precious soul had been confined. Death restored the 
pure soul to the realms of bliss, uniting it to Nature, the 
well-spring of its existence; and numbers of persons began 
almost to yearn after death with a truly Oriental eagerness. 

All these three favourite religions had their gorgeous rites 
and their weird mysteries. In these latter, men went through 
a course of bodily purification and bodily discipline which 
was considered to make them fit for happiness after death. 
They made to man the same promises as Christianity, and 
they offered to fulfil them by much simpler, much less painful, 
means than those prescribed by the Church. They said 
nothing of a change of heart, of constant self-mortification, 
of the need of becoming crucified to the world. Their method 
was altogether external. 

It is not surprising that the corrupt soul of man should 
have preferred the easy system of Heathenism to the hard 
one of Christianity. It is not strange that many should have 


» 


thought the worship of Mithras, which in some points had : 


imitated with wonderful closeness the ceremonies and the ' 


language of the religion of Christ, the better cult of the two. 
The mob were enthusiastically devoted to their supersti- 
tions, and carried all those who were not Christians away with 





1 One ought, in fairness, to contrast with this Synesius’ statement, made 
in his pre-Christian days, ἀπούσης δὲ (sc. τῆς βουλήσεω:) ἄψυχος ἅπασα καθαρτικὴ 
τελετὴ, κολοβὸς οὖσα τοῦ μεγίστον συνθήματος (On Dreams, 5). 
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them. .The revival of Paganism was entirely a popular move- 
ment; the cultured had nothing to do with it, beyond the 
fact that. they were obliged to swim with the stream.? 

We thus arrive at the philosophical opposition to Chris- 
tianity which arose in the second century, though the 
opposition did not manifest itself at once. It does not seem 
either fair to Neo-Platonism, or historically accurate, to fancy 
that its originators were animated by any particular dislike to 
the new religion. It was in its learned Alexandrine form 
that they knew Christianity; and in that form it had so 
much in common with their own ‘method, that the better 
representatives of both schools of thought may easily enough 
have seen, at first, more of their agreement than of their 
differences. Putting the supernatural source of the Religion 
of the Incarnation for the moment out of sight, one can have 
no difficulty. in perceiving that, on its human side, philo- 
sophical Christianity was the outcome of the same mental 
attitude as that which gave rise to Neo-Platonism. Even the 
more liberal of the Hellenistic Jews were not exempt from 
the influence of the spirit of the age. Philo, Clement, and 
Plotinus are, indeed, men who at the base of their creed hold 
essentially antagonistic convictions; but in the method pur- 
sued by them, in what they consider the legitimate’ unfolding 
of their schemes of doctrine, they are all at one. The Jew, 
the Christian, and the Pagan are all Platonists; each, while 
believing that the whole Truth is with him, admits that some 


' 1¢§i la haute culture littéraire et philosophique, vers la fin de la république 
romaine et dans les commencements de l’empire, avait chassé les dieux, la 
superstition des foules les ramena et les imposa aux classes cultivées qui se 
virent forcées de compter sérieusement avec un fanatisme devenu redoutable ; 
elles furent du reste plus ou moins entrainées elles-mémes par le fougueux 
. torrent . . . L’école donna raison ἃ la place publique et se borna 4 chercher 
des formules savantes pour exprimer les croyances populaires ; c’est ainsi 
que la plus fiére aristocratie intellectuelle qu’on ait connue se vit forcée de 
consacrer le triomphe du profane vulgaire auquel elle n’avait cessé de témoi- 
gner son mépris et de chiatier elle-méme son orgueil’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. 
pp. 3, sq.). 
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of the Truth is also to be found with the others. Each is 
seeking after the Most High; each striving to discover the 
relation in which man stands to Him; and all, while starting 
from different spots, are carrying their search out along what 
is practically the same road. 

The conquests of Alexander, and, still more, the extension 
of the Roman Empire, had gone far to break down the barriers 
which divided one nation from another, and to bring into 
close proximity systems which hitherto had held apart. At 
length East and West stood face to face and scrutinised each 
other carefully. The religious genius of Asia and the intel- 
lectual brilliancy of Greece had met. Each saw the benefits 
to be derived from an alliance, for each was weak where the 
other was strong; Oriental enthusiasm needed regulation, 
Greek subtilty required to be warmed into life. Conciliation 
was in the air. The two forms of wisdom must be united. 
All that was wanted was a common ground, and that was 
easily discovered in Plato. For, though Platonism is thoroughly 
Greek, it makes, on its ethical side, an irresistible appeal to 
the Eastern mind.! 

In the second century the higher society of Alexandria 
was the most cultured and generous in the world. The best 
learning of both East and West there came in contact. It 
was there that Philo the Jew had sought to fuse Platonism, 
Judaism, and Oriental mysticism. It was there that Clement, 


1 ‘La philosophie de Platon . . . était merveilleusement propre au réle de 
médiateur entre les deux esprits contraires. Aussi, quand elle changea de 
théatre, elle ne parut point avoir changé de patrie. A peine eut-elle touché 
cette terre d’Orient qu’elle se sentit tout-d-coup une force et une vie nou- 
velles. Tandis que les autres doctrines grecques ne firent que végéter dans | 
lisolement et l’obscurité sur cette terre d’exil, on vit le Platonisme s’accli- ‘ 
mater vite et facilement sur ce nouveau sol. On efit dit une plante indigéne | 
qui, aprés avoir été transportée en Gréce et y avoir fleuri un jour, sous l'influ- | 
ence du génie d’un homme, s’y serait atrophiée comme sur un sol étranger, | 
et n’aurait retrouvé sa séve et son éclat qu’en Orient, sa vraie patrie. Tant | 
ce nouveau développement de l’idéalisme platonicien et naturel, vigoureux, 
fécond! Tant ses relations et ses alliances nouvelles sont faciles et intimes !’ 
(Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 108, 8ᾳ.). 
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the head of the famous Catechetical School, tried to carry on 
similar work in the interest of Christianity. It was there 
that, much about the same time as Clement, Ammonius 
Saccas turned his mind in the same direction for the benefit 
of Paganism. 

From this last sprang the Neo-Platonic, or heathen Alex- 
-andrine, school of philosophy. Its members always regarded 
themselves as genuine Platonists, and considered that all 
their tenets were in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
Plato when it was properly understood. But, in reality, they 
differed widely from him on many important points; and 
naturally, inasmuch as, though grounding themselves on him, 
they also largely relied on Aristotle and Stoicism. It is pro- 
bable that they went much farther, and gathered their 
materials also from Egypt and various Asiatic religions, and 
even from the Church itself. . 

The School of Alexandria is generally spoken of as having 
been boldly eclectic; and the description is true up to a 
certain point. Anxious as its representatives were to trace all 
their dogmas up to Plato, they did not pretend that they were 
all to be found clearly enunciated in his works. They looked 
on him as so much inspired, that every truth, when accurately 
defined, must, in their belief, be in agreement with his teach- 
ing; but they allowed that many of these individual truths 
. were better set forth in other systems, and did not hesitate to 
take them wherever they might see them displayed. Neo- 
Platonism is, therefore, eclectic, in the sense that it maintains 
the Deity to have spoken ‘of old time’ to men ‘by divers 
portions and jn divers manners,’ and is consequently prepared 
to collect its treasures from sources of very various kinds; 
but it is not eclectic, in the sense of being a mere arbitrary 
᾿ picking and choosing. It is very far from being an unscien- 
tific conglomeration of heterogeneous elements. On the con- 
trary, it is, in its complete form, a skilfully and harmoniously 
blended whole, which fills one with admiration for the vast 
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erudition and great intellectual gifts of those who planned and 
perfected it. It is the most elaborate, the most interesting, of 
all the Greek philosophical systems; for, though one would 
not think of putting a Plotinus or a Proclus on a level with 
a Plato or an Aristotle, the later philosophers deserve the 
highest praise for the fact that, having applied themselves to 
reconciling the mutually exclusive methods of the earlier, they 
have done their work with such ability as to fuse in one very 
fairly consistent whole the fervent idealism of the one with 
the critical empiricism of the other. We cannot deny the 
talent of the great Alexandrines, even where we may feel that 
the hopelessness of their task has driven them into excessive 
subtilty, and set them wandering in the realm of abstractions. 
They are honest thinkers, and have a real originality of their 
own, though it is not the originality of the finest masters of 
Greek thought. 

Though the heads of the School of Alexandria themselves 
considered Ammonius as the founder of the revived Platonism, 
he was not the first Pagan who aimed at uniting the wisdom 
of East and West. He had, in fact, several forerunners, the 
most important of whom were Plutarch of Chaeronea, the 
biographer, and, more especially, Numenius. 

Plutarch was a great traveller and an earnest enquirer into 
the religions and philosophies of the countries which he 
visited. Throughout, he remained a convinced Platonist, and 
tried to bring all the doctrines with which he became 
acquainted in Egypt and other eastern parts into harmony 
with the teaching of his master. He sought the Truth every- 
where, not only in schemes of philosophy, but in mythologies, 
mysteries, and political institutions. 

Numenius, a Syrian of Apamea, who lived in the middle of 
the second century of our era, was familiar with the religious 
beliefs of the Jews and Persians, as well as with the teaching 


1 Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
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of the Greek philosophers, and devoted himself to the task of 
making a conciliation between Plato and these creeds, together 
with the Egyptian and other theologies. He was a great 
admirer of Philo, whose works he knew well; and saw so 
clearly the resemblance between the Old Testament and Plato 
in their teaching as to the existence of One Supreme God, 
that he called Plato ‘an Attic Moses.’ If the Alexandrine 
School were in any way influenced by Philo (which is 
uncertain), it must have been through the medium of 
Numenius. The Syrian philosopher, who affected to find all 
his teaching in Plato, was carefully studied by those who 
were under the guidance of Plotinus. In different dialogues 
Plato had put forth different theories as to the nature of the 
Deity. Numenius combined these variations, and arrived at 
the conclusion that there are two, or perhaps three, Gods 
above all things. The Supreme he called the One, the Father, 
or Goodness. The second was the Demiurge, or the Good. The 
third being was ¢he World, and perhaps not strictly regarded 
as a God, though Numenius did give it that title. Both in 
his theology and in other departments of philosophy he 
prepared the way for the Neo-Platonic School.’ 

Ammonius (who died in 243 at the age of more than 
eighty) was an apostate Christian*’—a fact which at once 
explains the familiarity which the earlier teachers of his 
method had with Church dogma. In spite of his apostasy, 
it is not likely that’he was opposed to Christianity; he 
only thought that he had found ‘a more excellent way.’ 
Pagan philosophy had not as yet made common cause with 
popular polytheism; conversions of philosophers were not 


1 Joid. vol. i. pp. 318-330; Kingsley, H. 1. p. 79; Classical Dictionary. 

2 This is Porphyry’s statement (Eusebius, 6. 19). Eusebius contradicts 
it, and declares that Ammonius remained a Christian to the end of his life; 
but Vacherot (vol. i. p. 342) shows that the historian has confused Saccas 
with another Ammonius, since he says, καὶ οἱ τἀνδρὸς εἰσέτι viv μαρτυροῦσι 
πόνοι, δι᾽ ὧν κατέλιπε συγγραμμάτων παρὰ τοῖς πλείστοις εὐδοκιμοῦντος, and it is 
agreed that the Neo-Platonist left nothing written. 
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rare; and many Christians attended the lectures-of the 
Father of Neo-Platonism, ‘among them being the famous 
Origen, and probably his pupil Heraclas, who afterwards 
became Bishop of Alexandria. The Christian Catechetical 
School, too, over which Origen presided, and where he gave 
Instruction on vatious branches of literature, as well as on 
theology, was frequented by heathens, besides Jews and 
‘Gnostics, many of: whom in their pursuit of secular education 
were gradually won over to Christianity. As to the details 
of Ammonius’ teaching, nothing is now known, except that 
he insisted on the soul’s being an immaterial thing, and 
on its undergoing itself no alteration in its union with the 
body; as also that, in his psychological] views, he relied upon 
the authority of Numenius and opposed the doctrines of the 
Peripatetics and Stoics. His instruction -was always oral, 
and never committed to writing. It aimed, and with con- 
siderable success, at the reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle. 
Ammonius did not actually form his pupils into a society 
for the propagation of his doctrines;. but his was. the 
inspiration which led one of them to collect a. following 
of. that sort.? So 

That pupil was Plotinus, who was born at Lycopolis in 
Egypt at the beginning of the third century. At: twenty- 
eight he entered on the study of philosophy, and attended 
the lectures of the teachers of the various Greek Schools 
which were then represented at Alexandria. These left 


1 Origen (Eusebius, loc. cit.) speaks of a Heraclas (who, at the time of 
writing, was a priest of the Church in Alexandria) as having been in the 
habit of going to the heathen philosophical lectures for five years when he 
himself began to frequent them—rdv νῦν ἐν τῷ πρεσβυτερίᾳ καθεζόμενον 
᾿Αλεξανδρέων 'Ἡρακλᾶν, ὄντινα εὗρον rapa τῷ διδασκάλῳ τῶν φιλοσόφων μαθημάτων, 
ἤδη πέντε ἔτεσιν αὐτῷ προσκαρτερήσαντα, πρὶν ἐμὸ ἄρξασθαι ἀκούειν ἐκείνων τῶν 
λόγων. It seems only natural to believe that this was the Heraclas who 
became his intimate friend, assisted him in the Catechetical School, and was 
eventually made bishop. . 

2 Classical Dictionary; Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 341-353 ; De Pressensé, vol. i. 
p. 43; Robertson, vol. i. p. 141. 
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him dissatisfied and despondent till he was introduced to 
Ammonius, when, at last, he felt that he had found the object 
for which he was looking. He remained with Ammonius 
eleven years; and, having studied all the well-known Greek 
authorities, then went to Persia, in order to acquaint himself 
with the wisdom of that country and of India. Afterwards he 
went to Antioch, and finally settled at Rome, where he lived 
in the strictest asceticism, communicating his views to those 
who came to him. At Rome he was joined by Porphyry, 
who remained with him six years and divided Plotinus’ 
fifty-four books on philosophy into six Hnneads, or seta of 
nine books. The £nneads, which are still extant, display 
Neo-Platonism as it left the hands of Plotinus. They show 
the Alexandrine School in its most original form, though 
not in its most perfect. No real alteration in the system 
seems to have been made by later philosophers, though some 
of them worked it out into greater thoroughness and filled 
up gaps which had been left in it. It is difficult, if it be 
even possible, to say how much use Plotinus made of his 
knowledge of Oriental philosophy; for, like Ammonius, he 
tried to make his teaching appear strictly Greek and 
altogether in accordance with the mind of Plato. Yet, he 
borrowed from the East, as well as from the Schools of 
Aristotle and Zeno, and possibly from other Greek sources. 
He died at Puteoli, apparently in the latter part of the 
century.! 

Neo-Platonism, as Plotinus left it, needed simplifying and 
methodising, if it was to exert an influence on anything 
more than a very few earnest persons. This task was carried 
out by his disciples, Amelius and Porphyry. 

Of Amelius not much is known. Before associating him- 
self with Plotinus (with whom he remained twenty-iour 
years) he had been so eager a student of Nuimenius that 


1 Classical Dictionary ; Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 360-365. 
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he knew the latter’s works almost by heart. He was the 
most industrious of Plotinus’ pupils, and a voluminous writer. 
Among his writings were a confutation of the Gnostics and 
ἃ commentary on Plato’s Zimaeus, but all his literary efforts 
have perished.! 

Porphyry, the biographer of Plotinus, was born in 233, 
either in Palestine or at Tyre, and may, therefore, be counted 
as a Syrian. In his early youth he was a disciple of Origen’s, 
apparently at Caesarea. That great teacher was not able to 
acquire over him the influence which he possessed over so 
many others; and Porphyry became so bitter an opponent of 
Christianity as specially to single his master out for attack. 
He was forced to admit the depth of his learning, but declared 
that he acted in a dishonourable way, living outwardly in 
the ‘lawless’ Christian manner, but showing himself a Hellene 
in his theology. He even went so far as to say that he had 
originally been a Hellene. If this last statement were accepted, 
it would confute Eusebius’ assurance that Origen was the son 
of Christian parents, and that his father suffered martyrdom.” 
But there is no need to doubt the historian. It is evident 
that Porphyry, in his hatred of the Church, is simply anxious 
to emphasise the contrast between Ammonius and Origen, and 
to make out that, while the former left error for truth, the 
latter deliberately abandoned truth for error. 

Porphyry afterwards went to Athens, where he became a 
disciple of Longinus (who was, later, the chief adviser of 
Zenobia, and was put to death by the Emperor Aurelian when 
he defeated the Queen of Palmyra), and then to Rome, where 


1 Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 3, ag. 

2 Eusebius, 6. ὦ. Porphyry’s words (sid. 19) are: ᾿Αμμώνιος μὲν γὰρ, 
Χριστιανὸς ἐν Χριστιανοῖς dvarpagels τοῖς γονεῦσιν, ὅτε τοῦ φρονεῖν καὶ τῆς φιλοσοφίας 
ἥψατο, εὐθὺς πρὸς τὴν κατὰ νόμους πολιτείαν μετεβάλετο. ᾿Ὠριγένης δὲ, “Ἑλλην 
ἐν Ἕλλησι παιδευθεὶς λόγοις, πρὸς τὸ βάρβαρον ἐξώκειλε τόλμημα. “Oe δὴ φέρων 
αὐτόν τε καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ἕξιν ἑκαπήλευσε, κατὰ μὲν τὸν βίον Χριστιανῶς ζῶν 
καὶ παρανόμως, κατὰ δὲ τὰς περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ τοῦ Θείου δόξας Ἑλληνίζων τε 
καὶ τὰ Ἑλλήνων τοῖς ὀθνείοις ὑποβαλλόμενος μύθοις. 
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as has been said, he attached himself to Plotinus. From 
thence he went to Sicily, and, while there, wrote a treatise 
in fifteen books against Christianity, which was destroyed by ἢ 
order of Theodosius 1. That he was regarded by the Christians 
as a fierce enemy is evident from the name ‘Porphyrians,' 
given by Constantine to the Arians! to express the fact 
that he considered them as not only heterodox, but anti- 
christian. 

Porphyry was of so melancholy a temperament that at one 
time: he contemplated suicide, and was only dissuaded from 
his intention by the representations of Plotinus. He died at 
Rome about 305 or 306.2 Notwithstanding his Syrian origin 
and his intimate knowledge of the Old Testament and the 
traditions of other Oriental religions, his whole affection was 
bestowed on Greek philosophy; though he shared with the 
other teachers of the Alexandrine School their truly Eastern 
mysticism.® 

The best known of his disciples, lamiblichaawhe even in 
Porphyry’s lifetime rivalled him in popularity among the 
adherents of Neo-Platonism, and afterwards succeeded him 
as the chief exponent of the School—was born at Chalcis in 
Coelesyria, and died about 330. He departed in many points 
of importance from his master’s interpretation of Plotinus, and 
made much use of theurgy in the working out of his system. 
He had the reputation of performing miracles, and went a 
long way towards fusing Neo-Platonism and the religious 
rites of the populace in one. But, though far more super- 
stitious than his predecessors, he was in his ethical scheme 
decidedly more practical and reasonable than they.‘ 


1 Socrates, 1. 9. 

2 Eusebius, 6. 19; Classical Dictionary; De Pressensé, vol. ii. p. 46; 
Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 55. 

3 Vacherot, bid. pp. 12, sq. 

4 Ibid. pp. 57, 62; Classical Dictionary. ‘La seule différence entre un 
philosophe néoplatonicien comme Jamblique et le prétre de la grande Déesse, 
c’est que le premier porte un manteau au lieu d’une robe trainante, mais il 
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With Iamblichus finishes the first, or constructive, period of 
Neo-Platonism. All the creative work was accomplished by 
Plotinus. Porphyry, Iamblichus, and their contemporaries 
performed the task of developing and popularising. After 
them there appears to have been little in the way of 
philosophical speculation. Those who followed were com- 
mentators rather than original thinkers. Christianity had 
become the religion of the State. Old things were passing 
away and making room for the new. Unless the Alexandrine 
philosophy was to be swept away with the ancient society 
to which it was attached by the bond of associations, it must 
defend itself. Hence its opposition to the Church and its 
attempt to infuse new life into an almost dead polytheism. 

With the exception of Ammonius, none of the great 
teachers of the School resided at Alexandria; but it had its 
representatives in all the larger cities of the Empire. 

We now arrive at the period of Hypatia and Synesius, 
about which time Plutarch (son of Nestorius), his daughter 
Asclepigenia, Hierius, and Syrian were teaching at Athens; 
but we need do no more than mention their names. 

Though Proclus—perhaps the finest Neo-Platonist after 
Plotinus—is of later date than Synesius, it is well to speak 
a little of him; as, in some points where he differed from 
Plotinus, we can find in our author traces of the fact that 
he himself *agreed more nearly with Proclus. Though only 
a humble link, he is yet perhaps a link in the chain of 
development which ended in the masterly and artistic system 


el re a 


n’en ἃ pas moins justifié d’avance toutes les jongleries du prétre en adoptant 
et justifiant la théurgie . . . Jamblique, partant de l’idée que l’Ame et la 
matiére sont unies par des liens subtils et qu’il est possible au sage de faire 
mouvoir, imagine une théurgie compliquée ; il prétend se servir de la magie 
pour obtenir l'intervention de ces Ames plus éthérdées gui s’appellent les 
dieux. 1] triomphe facilement des objections de Porphyre, indigné d’un si 
grossier charlatanisme, et le pacte est définitivement passé entre |’école et le 
temple ; ainsi se forme la coalition entre les représentants du passé pour 
battre en bréche la religion nouvelle’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 36, 63, 64) ; 
see also Kingsley, H. L. p. 90. 
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of the principal representative of the second, or Athenian, 
period of Neo-Platonism. 

Proclus was born at Constantinople in 410; but his parents 
belonged to Xanthus, in Lycia, and it was in this latter town 
that he spent his boyhood. He studied at Alexandria under 
the mathematician Hero and Olympiodore the Peripatetic 
(who must not be confounded with his better known name- 
sake, one of the last heads of Neo-Platonism, who lived in the 
_ earlier part of the following century). Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to Athens, where he was instructed by Plutarch, 
Asclepigenia, and Syrian. He succeeded the last as the 
acknowledged chief of the Neo-Platonic School. Like Plotinus 
and most kindred philosophers, he practised the most rigorous 
asceticism. He displayed great reverence for all those of the 
religions of the East which he knew (though it is doubtful 
whether his acquaintance with them was. very extensive), 
as well as for the Greek polytheism; and was the first 
man of his School to reduce to a clear system the philo- 
sophical interpretation of mythology. Among his works are 
commentaries on the Parmenides and the Timaeus. He died 
in 485.1 

In 529 Justinian closed the schools at Athens, in the 
interests of Christianity. Damascius, Isidore of Gaza, 
Olympiodore, and Simplicius took refuge at the court of 
the Persian king Chosroes; but the enmity of the Magi 
drove them back again to Greece, where they carried on 
their practices quietly and in private. At their deaths, 
Neo-Platonism as a society also died, though its influence 
has lasted up to the present day, and is still visible in most 
modern idealistic systems.” 

From this brief summary of the history of the principal 
Neo-Platonists we turn to the philosophy itself as worked 
out by Plotinus, whose plan, as has been said, was’ the 





1 Classical Dicttonary ; Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 210, 382, 390. 
3 Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 400, sg. ; Robertson, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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combination of Plato and Aristotle and, in a lesser degree 
the other thinkers whom he had studied. 

The problem of primary importance which all philosophy 
has to try to solve is that of the relation in which the finite 
and changeable stands to the Infinite and Unchangeable. 
Whatever course any person takes in working out this task, 
he must start from the sensible (αἰσθητός) world, the world 
which man perceives through the medium of the senses. We 
all see that this world is unstable; that it is constantly going 
through a process of alteration; that the beings which people 
it are perpetually passing away and leaving their places fo be 
filled by others. At the same time, we observe the close 
resemblance, the intimate connection, that there is between 
these ever-varying parts of existence; and thus we are led 
to believe that certain immutable laws must govern the 
succession of these mutable phenomena. Whence these 
laws, unless they come from a Lawgiver? If they are 
changeless, so, ἃ fortiori, must He be. There must be a 
Supreme Being; how are we to discover Him ? 

Evidently, the first thing to be done is to question the world 
with which our own human nature makes us acquainted. 
Where, then, in that world shall we find anything to lead us 
above itself? Obviously, in man, the highest being in it. 
But in what part of man? Not in his bodily nature, which 
he shares with the other animals. Then it must be in his 
higher nature, in what Christianity calls his soul or spirit. 

It is in the human soul, or mind, or intelligence, that all 
philosophy looks for the solution of the question. ζνῶθι 
σεαυτόν, look within, say the wise men of all ages; and through 
the workings of your mind you will find the Truth for which 
you are seeking—so far, at any rate, as it can be found 
by man. 

The sensible world is all that mere animals have to do with. 
But the intelligence is superior to the senses. Surely there 
is an intelligible (νοητός) world, which can be apprehended by 
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the. intelligence, as the sensible world is apprehended by the 
senses. As sensible creation changes and dies, and yet, in a 
certain manner, seems to continue ever the same, must it not 
be the outcome, the product, of an intelligible creation, which 
is unchangeable and eternal ? 

Thus we reach the ‘intelligible world’ of ancient philosophy, 
which may be said to correspond, at least to some extent, to 
the Christian belief in a spiritual or ‘supernatural’ world. 
This must be the férue world, the one which genuinely is, 
the substance, of which Nature (which only becomes) is but 
the shadow. 

What, then, is the Principle from Which the intelligible 
world derives its existence? How shall we discover the God 
from Whom it comes? 

Plato had employed the method of abstraction. The in- 
dividual, he said, exists only as partaking of the species; the 
species, of the genus; the more limited genus, of a wider 
genus still. The wider the notion which we can form of 
anything, the nearer have we got towards disclosing the 
principle of that thing’s existence—the Jdea, through sharing 
in which it 7s. When, at last, by means of this logical 
process of abstraction, we have reached the highest point to 
which human intelligence can attain, we have found the 
most universal genus possible, the Jdea of ideas, the Idea 
of Goodness, abstract Being. This is the Supreme God 
of Dialectic. The notion is vague enough; but it is a 
sublime one. 

_ Aristotle does not reach so high; but his search is rewarded 
by something more substantial, Taking the opposite line to 
Plato, he makes use of definition as the instrument of his 
philosophy. The genus, he says, is a mere abstraction; it 
does not exist, except in the individual. It is not the Idea 
which makes a thing what it is, but the Form. Everything 
exists in an individual, not in a general, condition. Instead 
of disregarding the facts of life, as man knows them—like 
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the School of Plato—Aristotle questions Nature narrowly, 
and follows out her works step by step, rising from inorganic 
existence to vegetable, and then animal, life; to reason; to 
intelligence—till he finds his God of gods in pure Thought. 

- The. theology of Idealism culminates in the perfect Uni- 


versal; the theology of Empiricism, in the perfect Individual]. 


Dialectic and Metaphysic, one would have supposed, were 
mutually exclusive: But the skill of Plotinus, whose method 
is that of analysis, manages to combine them both, and, with 
them, the theology of Stoicism, which was frankly Pantheistic, 
and made God and the World one Thing in its inner and 
outer self. The true essence of things, says Plotinus, is 
neither in their idea nor in their form, but in their wnity. 
Nothing exists, except in so far as it is one thing. Unity, 
therefore, is the cause of everything. Consequently, the First 
Cause of the universe, the absolute Good, must be pure 
and simple Unity—a Monad entirely independent of every- 
thing else, altogether free from motion, affections, and all 
possibility of change. 

Now, where, he asks, shall we find the Elemental Principle, 
the prime Unity? Certainly not in the realm of Matter, 
the very type of multiplicity, and ever changing. Not in 
humanity; for man is dual, he has body as well as soul. 
Not in Nature; for man is a microcosm, a small sample of 
Nature as it were. Nature, therefore, is also dual; it has its 
Body—the sensible world; it has its Soul—a Divine Thing 
which animates that Body. Is the perfect Unity discoverable 
in the World-Soul, considered apart from the World in which 
it reveals itself? No; for though the Divine Soul is one in 
its essence, it is varied in its capacity; it contains within 

1 «Platon et Aristote arrivent aux deux solutions contraires du probléme, 
aux deux péles extrémes de la science, ἃ l’Etre abstrait et ἃ la pensée pure, 
au supréme Universel et & la supréme Individualité, 4 la Substance qui 
comprend essentiellement toutes les formes, sans en affecter aucune, et 4 


PActe parfait, qui les exclut toutes, parce qu’il est lui-méme la forme par 
excellence’ (Vacherot, vol. iii. p. 292). 
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itself the germs of creation. Is it, then, in Intelligence, in 
pure Thought, in the God of Aristotle? Undoubtedly, this 
is a higher unity than the Stoics’ God; but it is not yet 
perfect Oneness. Even Thought implies dualism; there are 
in it subject and object, intelligence and intelligible. The 
object of Thought is the Intelligible, true Existence. There- 
fore, the perfect Unity, the First Cause of all things, must be 


_ above Intelligence, above Existence. 


Plotinus, in his unflinching logic, soars up beyond Zeno, 


_ beyond Aristotle, beyond Plato, and finds his Supreme Deity 


7 = oe 
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in the most blankly mathematical abstraction, Absolute Unity 
—not unity of person, not unity of existence, but Unity in 
itself—a Being (if one can call it so) which neither thinks, 
nor even exists; a rigid, ineffable Monad, of which one can 
give no definition, with reference to which one can only say 
that one is incapable of knowledge on the subject. 

How is it possible to explain the manner in which life, and 
thought, and movement can have originated from such sterile 
Nothingness? Plotinus never gives a convincing answer to 
the question; such an answer cannot be given. He loses 
himself in a wealth of illustrations, and overlooks the fact— 
if, somehow, everything comes forth from the First Cause, It 
can no longer be the simple Unity which he conceives It to be. 

Disregarding this most serious gap in his philosophy, we 
find him uniting the lowest parts of creation by one immense 
chain to the First Cause, using consistently throughout the 
theory of emanation. 

The Supreme Deity, the One (τὸ “Ἐν. It is, let it be well 
observed, a neuter form that Plotinus employs to name It; for 
It is that of which no attributes of any kind can be predicated, 
which can only be spoken of in negatives), produces Its first 
emanation, the Intelligence (Νοῦς) without movement or 
alteration, without will, without consent, by an eternal act 
of Its very nature (if one may speak of an act done by that 
which is superior even to existence), as the sun produces 
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light without itself being affected by the production. The 
emanation proceeds of necessity. The One is like a great . 
reservoir, always full, always overflowing its bounds. The 
Intelligence, which is the Revealer, the Word (Λόγος), of the 
One, is the first thinking, the first existing, Principle. It is 
still a Unity, but not a pure Unity; for it is both Intelligence 
and IJntelligible. Coming after the First Cause, it is inferior 
to It. It is not Goodness; but it is the Good, inasmuch as 
it shares in goodness to the highest degree. The Intelligence 
contains within it all the zdeas (the archetypes on which the 
whole of creation is formed) in their essence; not in their 
action, by which they become the active principles of things. 
It contains them, not virtually, but actually; they all exist in 
it, yet they each have their own individual existence. Their 
relation to the Jnéelligence is that of a number of distinct pro- ἡ 
positions to the one science to which they all belong. 

As the Intelligence emanates from the One, in precisely the 
same manner the Soul (Ψυχή) emanates from the Intelligence, 
of which it is the Word. It is a still further inferior unity— 
one in its essence, plural in its action; it is the Plural Unity. 
As the Intelligence is the principle of existence, the Soul is the 
principle of life. As the Intelligence contains the ideas in 
their essence, the Sow! contains individual souls (that is, the 
ideas in their action’), the vital principles of all things, 
the λόγοι σπερματικοί of Stoicism. It contains them, also, 
in the same way—individual souls are all within the Universal 
Soul, but, none the less, they are all distinct from each other. 

The One, the Intelligence, and the Soul form together what 
Plotinus means by the Trinity; and the Trinity has been 
such from all eternity. If the Intelligence comes after the 
One, and the Sow! after the Intelligence, it is only a logical, 
not a temporal, posteriority.’ 

The Soul is the Demiurge, the Creator, and fashions creation 


. ! See Vacherot, vol. i. p. 440. 2 Cp. Hymn 3, 244, aqq. 
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in imitation of the zdeas which it contemplates within the 
Intelligence. Faithful to his theory of emanation, Plotinus 
regards the World, the Cosmos, as the necessary outcome, the 
fitting Word, of the Sow. This last makes a body for itself by 
eternally pouring itself forth; it makes its body, as the spider 
spins its web (though this is not Plotinus’ illustration) from 
within itself, and that body is the Cosmos. The Soul, in fact, 
becoming by its action the World-Soul, holds to the world 
the same relation as our individual souls do to our bodies; 
it is the Spirit which gives the world life. 


1 In their interpretations of Plotinus’ teaching on this point De Pressensé 
and Vacherot are not agreed—if, indeed, the latter is even consistent with 
himself. The former considers the World-Sowl to be the first emanation 
from the Divine Sow. ‘Cette Ame du monde procéde d’un principe supérieur, 
d’une fme non encore mélée ἃ la corporalité ... L’ime hypostatique 
produit l’4me du monde’ (vol. ii. pp. 48, 50). The latter treats both as a 
single thing looked at in two different aspects. ‘Plotin distingue deux 
Ames, l’une qui recoit de l’Intelligence les raisons des choses, l’autre qui les 
transmet immédiatement ἃ la mati¢re. I] ne faut pas toutefois s’exagérer la 
portée doe cette distinction; elle ne va point jusqu’dé une distinction de 
substances. Au fond, il s’agit moins de deux Hypostases différentes que 
de deux fonctions de la méme Hypostase, considérée tour ἃ tour en regard de 
P'Intelligence et de la Nature’ (vol. i. p. 459). He goes on, however, to 
speak of later Neo-Platonism as having maintained the existence of two 
distinct Souls. ‘Du reste, cette distinction contient en germe la théorie de 
Ame ὑπερκόσμιος, et de Ame ἐγκόσμιος, développée ultérieurement par 
Vécole d’Alexandrie’ (ἰδία). And elsewhere he says: ‘ Patrizzi’ (a philosopher 
of the fifteenth century) ‘distingue avec tous les Néoplatoniciens |’Ame 
divine... de l)Ame du nfonde, principe inférieur’ (vol. iii. p. 188). 
Probably by ‘tous les Néoplatoniciens’ he means only those of the second 
epoch of Neo-Platonism, those of the School of Athens (as distinguished 
from the School of Alexandria, more properly so-called) ; for he has already 
said that Patrizzi was a follower of Proclus, not of Plotinus (bid. p. 183). 
Still, we are forced to admit that Vacherot does not seem to have quite made 
up his mind as to Plotinus’ exact conviction in the matter; for in one 
passage he represents him as holding ‘1l’Ame (ὑπερκόσμιος) supérieure 4 l’Ame 
du monde’ (vol. ii. p. 5). Our unfortunate want of acquaintance with the 
Enneads, therefore, makes us somewhat afraid of speaking positively on the 
subject ; but we believe that the earlier Neo-Platonists regarded the Divine 
Soul and the World-Soul as a single hypostasis ; for there can be no doubt 
that Synesius identified the two. He plainly calls the World-Sow ‘the third 
God’ (according to De Pressensé’s view, it would be the fourth), Λέγεται 
δέ τις καὶ λόγος, Ere βούλεται μὲν ἡ ψυχὴ μιμεῖσθαι Θεόν. ὋὉ δέ ἐστιν ὁ τρίτος Θεὸς, 
ἡ τοῦ κόσμου Ψυχή (Panegyric on Baldness, 8). 
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Individual souls separate themselves—necessarily, not spon- 
taneously—from the World-Soul, the highest of them becoming 
the principle of life to the stars, while others animate earthly 
bodies. The bodies, whether sidereal or earthly, are produced 
by the souls in the same way as the world is produced. by the 
World-Soul—each soul, that 18, forms for itself its own body. 

From the notion of the stars’ being possessed of souls of 
their own, it is at once obvious how easily Neo-Platonists 
could, when they pleased, avail themselves of the fantastic 
theories of astrology (though Plotinus seems to have had little 
respect for such things) ; whilst the belief in this continuous 
stream of emanations, which bound the intelligible and the 
sensible worlds in one, made it natural that men like Iam- 
blichus should indulge in strange theurgical practices, and 
fancy themselves gifted with the power to work miracles. 

The Divine Soul is the connecting link between the two 
worlds. It is itself the last hypostasis of the intelligible 
region; but, by its action in forming the Cosmos, it comes 
within the domain of material things. The individual souls, 
which emanate from it, differ from each other in their essence 
and operations. This difference is innate in them, and quite 
irrespective of the bodies in which they dwell. 

The Neo-Platonic definition of Matter is curious and very 


difficult to grasp. Matter is the formless, the indefinite, the “' 
imperfect. Hence, it is to be found everywhere, except in . 


the One;—in the intelligible world as well as in the sensible 
world. It is present even in the Divine Intelligence; not that 
this is imperfect in itself, but that it is imperfect in regard to 
the absolute perfection of the One. Besides, the sensible 
world being an accurate copy of the intelligible, the Matter 
which is observed in the former must have an archetype in 
the latter. Intelligible Matter, however, differs from sensible 
Matter in being eternal, universal, incapable of movement; in 


Δ Vacheraot, vol. i. p. 442. 
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keeping its form ever unchanged ; and in affecting in no way 
the simplicity of the being which contains it. The Intelligence, 
by developing itself, produces intelligible Matter, the principle 
of the endless number of zdeas. The Soul, by developing itself, 
produces sensible Matter, in which it works out all the pro- 
cesses of the visible world. 

Matter is non-existence, mere possibility ; ‘i therefore, 
the genuine type of Matter is discoverable only among the 
things of sense. In the intelligible region there can be no 
true non-existence, only a relative one. 

The effect of Matter is to make things seen. It is to the 
ideas what a mirror is to the objects shown in it. The mirror 
has nothing to do with bringing the objects into existence; 
they are there, even if the mirror be removed; but, in that 
case, there is nothing to reflect them. So, if Matter were 
eliminated from the sensible world, the zdeas would still truly 
exist, but their representations would disappear. Accordingly, 
Matter is the principle of appearance, though not of existence. 

Plotinus has made no attempt to set forth the origin of 
Matter in the abstract. Doubtless he thought that he had 
done enough in showing that every concrete manifestation of 
Matter—every body—was the product of the particular soul 
which animated it. 

In this way he united all creation with the Supreme Deity, 
and regarded corporeal being as the last and lowest emanation 
from the One. 

But, if the principle of all existence is Unity, and the exist- 
ence of a thing is the more vigorous and real in proportion to 
the perfection of the unity from which it springs, Matter, 
which is non-existence, must be multiplicity, the opposite of 
unity, Again, if the Absolute Unity, the One, is identical 
with Goodness, the more anything is removed from unity, the 
farther is it separated from goodness. The lower the depth to 
which creation proceeds, the less good is there in it; till, at 
last, when we have reached sensible Matter, we have found 
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not only the least unity, but the least goodness; we have 
attained not only to actual multiplicity, but to actual Evil. 
The origin of Evil is, consequently, deduced from Matter. 

All creatures have emanated from the First Cause, and all 
tend to return to It. If the human soul has been drawn 
away from its true happiness and become tainted with evil 
by its forced separation from its divine source and its sub- 
mersion in the sensible world of Matter, it can rise again 
(and it is its nature to rise again) towards the bliss of intel- 
ligible existence. Its creation has put it at a distance from 
God; and, through the death of the body (for the soul is 
immortal), it can be restored to closest union with Hin, if it 
have striven earnestly, while on earth, to keep itself free from 
the infection of Matter. But the soul may not be permitted 
to attain that blessing at once; a course of transmigrations 
from one body to another may be needed before it is suffi- 
ciently purified; and, the farther it has fallen from the divine 
height, the longer must it take to return. 

Even in this life man may be united to God. He must 
close the eyes of his body to sensible things and open the 
eyes of his soul to intelligible things, and gradually he will 
attain this splendid result. But he must be careful to prepare 
himself for the sight, or he will never be able to see it. He 
who would see the Beautiful and Divine, must himself become 
divine and beautiful. 

His purification begins through the practice of ordinary 
virtues, and proceeds through the cultivation of virtues of 
@ superior and special kind. A stern asceticism! is very 
helpful, and, in fact, essential to one who would gain this 
privilege. The body cannot be other than evil, and the soul 
must strive, as far as may be, to detach itself from its gloomy 
prison-house. Man must seek after the intelligible, the good, 
the divine. 


1 Cp. On Dreams, 7, 11; Dion, 8, 9. 
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But even the severest bodily discipline does not suffice to 
bring a person to perfection. Asceticism can do no more than 
unite him to the Divine Jntelligence. To reach the One, he 
must rise above Thought and Existence—above all dualism ; 
he must put himself into an ecstatic trance ;! he must lose 
all consciousness; to the best of his ability, he must sacrifice 
his personality and cease to be. 

Then, at length, he has reached the highest possible per- 
fection, the supreme imaginable bliss. He not only sees the 
Invisible, he becomes one with It. He not only contemplates. 
the Most High in His ineffable nature, he is most intimately 
joined to the First Cause, perfect Goodness. He does not 
merely dwell in God; he becomes God. . Truly, the hope which 
Neo-Platonism sets before its votaries is a majestic one! 

Such are the principal characteristics of the philosophy of 
Plotinus, so far as we need be acquainted with it in order to 
understand the system of Synesius. Before going on to this 
latter, we must note a few of the chief alterations introduced 
into Neo-Platonism by some of Plotinus’ successors. 

In the 7rinity, Porphyry considered the rial bide not as 
a single hypostasis, but as being itself a Triad.‘ ? 

Theodore of Asine (whom we have not mentioned before) 
maintained the existence, below the One, of three Triads. His 
Trinity consisted in Essence (οὐσία), Intelligence, and Soul; and 
each of these was threefold. The One, therefore, was, 5, Record 
ing to him, superior to'the Prinity. 


1 Cp. Hymn 3. 129, sqq. 2 Cp. On Dreams, 6; Dion, 8; Hymn 1. 134. 

δ ‘En suivant cette noble méthode, l’homme arrive non-seulement ἃ con- — 
templer le bien absolu, mais il s’identifie 4 lui, il devient Dieu lui-méme. 
“1,6 but auquel homme aspire, dit Plotin, c’est de devenir Dieu.’’ C’est 
le dernier mot du systéme, parce qu’il n’y arien au dela d’une telle promesse. 
Enivré d’enthousiasme comme d’un nectar céleste, homme qui est arrivé ἃ 
Videntification divine, ne connait plus ni le mouvement, ni l’intelligence. 
Tl est en effet parvenu au-dessus de l’ame et de la raison, dans cette haute 
et solitaire région de l’Un absolu, ot expirent ἃ la fois la vie, l’étre et la 
pensée ’ (De Preasensé, vol. ii. p, 57). 

* Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 40. 5 Ibid. p. 56, 
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Tamblichus seems to have varied in his views as to the 
Trinity, and at times to have made at least an apparent con- 
fusion between the second and third hypostases. He dis- 
tinguished in the second hypostasis three inéelligible Triads 
(ἐννέας νοητή) and three intellectual Triads (évvéas νοερά). 
The Demiurge he considered as a great Triad in which were 
contained a series of lesser demiurges.! 

Proclus placed a vast number of Divine Unities (or Gods of 
the divine world) between the One and the Intelligence, and 
therefore above the intelligible world. The intelligible world 
he also filled with a quantity of Gods intelligible, intelligible- 
intellectual, intellectual, demiurgic, preserving, and life-giving. 
Between the intelligible and sensible worlds he set Gods 
anagogic; and, in the sensible world, inferior deities.* He saw 
Triad upon Triad everywhere, and carried the Neo-Platonic 
method of analysis to an extreme. 

Between Plotinus and Proclus a remarkable change has 
passed over the spirit of Neo-Platonism. In its earlier form, 
this Pagan philosophy appears to have hardly anything in 
common with the polytheistic worship of the people. Except 
for the fact that it finds room in its system for an endless 
series of lesser divinities, it 1s as different as can be from 
ordinary Heathenism. It recognises One Supreme God high 
above all things; and seeks to reach Him by a life of self- 
mortification and lofty speculation. Sacrifices and outward 
ceremonies mean little for Plotinus. For Proclus they are of 
great importance—not that he is less ascetic, less earnest in 
his search for the Unknown God, but that he has formed an 
alliance with the populace; he has discovered a means by 
which the vulgar and the initiated may combine their widely 
different methods. 


We must now turn to Synesius’ own philosophical scheme, 


and learn, so far as we may, the form which Neo-Platonism 


1 Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 60. 2 Ibid. p. 379. 


a πον 


»" 
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took in his hands. We are here, it must be noted, at consider- 
able disadvantage, inasmuch as, if he ever wrote any systematic 
treatise on the subject (which we do not believe), such has not 
been preserved. The nearest approach to a work of this kind 
is the On Dreams; but in it the only point on which much is 
said is the psychological question of the Imaginative Faculty. 
For his theology, cosmology, and ethical teaching we must be 
satisfied with what can be gleaned from compositions written 
not entirely or strictly with a philosophical purpose. His 
philosophy plays a very important part in his life, and his 
manner of looking at existence is strongly affected by it; so 
that traces of his system are manifest in most of his writings. 
He speaks several times of the Zrinity The One? he calb 
-by names common enough in the Alexandrine School, Father 
(Πατήρ) and Source (IInyn)* He regards It as a Monad, 
entirely independent of everything 6186. The Intelligence he 
denominates Son (Υἱός or Παῖς), and the Soul,’ Holy Spirit 
(‘Ayia ΠΙνοιά).8 The nomenclature is evidently borrowed from 
the Church (for [Ivocd is merely a poetical form used in the 


1 Κὰρ. Hymns 1. 66, 2. 26, sqg., 3. 210, 398, sqq., 4. 80, 844. 

4 In spite of the One’s superiority to existence, and the consequent unsuit- 
ableness of any attributes whatever assigned to It, he ΠἸΘΟΒΕΘΙΌΠΗΥ ascribes 
joy to It :— 

Ὁ μὲν, αὐτόσσυτος ’Apxd 

ἀλύτῳ κύδεϊ γαίων, 

Θεὸς ἔμπεδος θαάσσει (Hymn 1. 52, 8ᾳᾳ.). 
Μέγα χαίροις, μέγα χαίροις" 

ὅτι πὰρ Θεῷ τὸ xalpew (Hymn 2. 73, 8ᾳ.}). 


Probably NeoPlatonists' would justify such language to themselves by 
saying that, since Unity and Goodness are identical and the truly good must 
be truly joyful, the One must therefore rejoice. The fact is that the human 
mind cannot dwell among these abstractions, and is ever coming down to a 
region which has more resemblance to that of which it has experience, 

5. Ε΄... Hymns 2. 27, 3. 527. 

4 E.g. On Providence, 1.9; Hymn 3. 528. 

5 Hymns 1. 52, sqq., 3. 149, 4. 60, sqgg. ; Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 

6 H.g. Hymns 2, 28, 3. 401, 4. 87, 6. 3. 

7 On Dreams, 9; nee on Baldness, 8; and, perhaps, Ep. 66. 

8 Hymn 2, 32. 
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place of Πνεῦμα), but the Hymns in which these terms are 
used are entirely Hellenic in the beliefs which they express.! 
But his 7rinity is not by any means the definitely articu- 
lated dogma of Plotinus. Synesius seems to confuse the 
Intelligence with the One, as we see in the following forms :--- 


Πατέρων πάντων Πάτερ, 


“Ev ἑνὸς πρότερον, 


ΠΙροανούσιε Νοῦ.3 


The ‘One earlier than one,’ or ‘Unity earlier than unity,’ 
and that ‘which is without essence and superior to essence’ 
cannot be the second hypostasis, We are convinced that we 
have here an evidence of the influence of Numenius, and that 
Synesius agreed with him (and so lost the one thing after 
which Neo-Platonism sought more eagerly than anything else 
—Absolute Unity) in considering even the One-as an Intelli- 
gence. The fact can hardly be doubted when we recall such 
expressions as Noos ἀῤῥήτου Ilarpds,* Νόου Ilarpos,® voepod 
Tevérov and (most decisive, as occurring in a prose-work) 
νόησιν, ἡ τὸ Θεῖον οὐσίωται. 

Synesius seems to confuse the Soul with the Intelligence, for 
he assigns the work of creation sometimes to the one hypostasis, 
sometimes to the other. A comparison of Hymns 2. 27, sqq., 


2 See ch. xii. 2 Hymn 3. 145, sqq. 
8 Vacherot says of Numenius: ‘Son premier Dieu, tout supérieur qu'il est 
ἃ l’essence et au monde intelligible, est encore intelligence’ (vol. i. p. 322). 
4 Hymn 4. 132, aq. 5 Hymn 6. 11. 
& Hymn 4. 52, aq. 7 On Dreams, 1. 
8 In Hymn 4. 74, sqq., it is the lower Principle which is regarded as 
Creator :— 
Ὅθεν ἀμβροσία 
σταλάοισα ΠΙνοὰ 
σώματος ὄγκοις 
ἐπινηξαμένα, 
δεύτερον ἤδη 
κόσμον ἀνάπτει. 


Perhaps the same is the case in Dion, 5, and Panegyric on Baldness, 9, 


“-ὃ.. .- ἃ ae "Π 
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and 3. 201, sgq. and 527, sg. seems to accentuate the confusion ; 
for it shows, either that he gives the title of Wisdom (Σοφία) 
indifferently to both second and third hypostases; or that he 
holds the second to be the Creator; or that he finds the source 
of the third, not in the second, but in the first. This last 
theory undoubtedly appears to be set forth in Hymn 4. 69, sgq. 

Again, he speaks of the second Principle as Ruler of the 
World,? a title which would more accurately be given to the 
third; and seems boldly to ascribe the functions of the third 
to the second.® 

Yet it is possible that this variety of expression may not 
indicate in Synesius a real uncertainty of opinion. Iamblichus 
appears to have spoken in very much the same inconsistent 
manner; and we may be allowed to apply to our author the 
explanation given by Proclus in reference to Iamblichus, and 
to believe that, while recognising the distinction between the 
two hypostases, he still so clearly perceived their intimate 
connection as sometimes to regard the actions of the one as 
actions of the other.‘ 


In Hymn 6. 3, sqq. the office is given to the higher Principle :— 
Θεὸν duBpbrov Θεοῦ κύδιμον Tla 
μόνον ἐκ μόνου Πατρὸς Παῖδα θορόντα 
στεφανώσω σοφοῖς ἄνθεσιν ὕμνων, 
Σοφία Νόου Πατρὸς, κάλλεος Αὐγὰ, 
σοὶ τεχθέντι Πατὴρ ἔνευσε τίκτειν 
σὲ γὰρ ᾿Αρχὰν Tevéras ἔδωκε κόσμοις, 

κατάγειν ἐκ νοερῶν σώμασι μορφάς. 

This latter view is also expressed in Hymn 1. 81, sqq., and in the lines 
with which the On the Gift of an Astrolabe concludes; while it is set forth 
clearly in the Panegyric on Baldness, 8, where one and the same Being is 
spoken of as ‘Father’ of the World-Soul, and Demiurge. (ἡ τοῦ κόσμου Ψυχὴ, 
ἣν ὁ Πατὴρ μὲν αὐτῆς, τοῦ δὲ σωματικοῦ κόσμου Δημιουργὸς, ἐπεισήγαγε τῷ κόσμῳ.) 
Perhaps we may also instance Hymns 3. 205, 265, 4. 138, 212. 

1 Druon (pp. 107, 186) holds that Synesius actually reversed the order of 
Plotinus’ second and third hypostases; but we do not think that he has 
made out his case. 2 Hymns 3. 407, sqq., 4. 126, 146. 

8 Hymns 1. 81, sqq., 4. 169, sqq. 

4 «Tout en distinguant les deux derniers principes de la Trinité, |’Intelli- 
gence et le Démiurge, Jamblique a pu en considérer le rapport et l’union. 
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Even in the Zrinity itself it is not plain whether, with 
Plotinus, he regarded the three Principles as absolutely simple 
and incapable of further resolution, or whether he followed 
Porphyry and anticipated .Proclus in dividing the second and 
third hypostases into two classes, instead of leaving them as 
two individuals (if the term may be used here). That he 
looked upon them each as a set of divinities of equal rank, 
seems not improbable from the expressions ἄλλο γένος θεῶν, 
applied apparently to the second, and τοῖς duces θεοῖς, to the 
third.? | 

In strict agreement with Plotinus, Synesius regards the 
universe, not only as an emanation from the Deity,? but as 
an eternal emanation.2 A mysterious passage in Hymn 2. 
(lines 9-24) seems to mean that it consists of world rising 
above world. In the lowest position is the earth; above it, a 
fiery region; then an ethereal; then the planets (of which the 
moon is nearest to us); then a supra-sidereal region; then the 
intelligible world; and, above all things, the Abyss. 

All things are ultimately derived from the First Cause‘ and 
all tend to return to It.5 The closer they stand to It in the 
rank of existence, the greater their simplicity ; the farther they 
are removed from It, the greater their complexity. ‘The 
highest of existing things are simple; and, as Nature de- 
scends, it becomes varied.”® But its very variations produce 
harmony. ‘The world is not simple unity, but unity made up 
of many constituents. There are in it parts which agree, and 


Or, comme le Démiurge procéde de l’intelligence, il a pu dire, dans un sens 
différent et avec une égale vérité, tantét que le Démiurge comprend le 
Paradigme, tantét qu’il y est compris: c’est ainsi du moins que Proclus 
entend Jamblique’ (Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 59, sq.). 

1 On Providence, 1. 9. 2 Hymns 1. 78, sqq., 2. 60, sqq., 3. 150, sqq. 

δ᾽. Hymn 3. 322, sqq.; Ep. 105. 

4 Hymns 1. 68, sqq., 3. 810, 538, 569, 586, 710, sqq., 4. 142, 202, 295; 
On Kingship, 21; Panegyric on Baldness, 7; Hp. 100. 

5 On Providence, 1.1; Hymns 1. 103, sqq., 3. 685, 708, sqq., 716, 5. 47, 
6. 22, : 
5 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
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which are at variance with other parts, their very discord 
contributing to the concert of the whole—just as the lyre is a 
combination of discordant and concordant sounds. The single 
thing which is made up of opposites is harmony, whether in 
the lyre or in the world.’ 


‘ These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.’ 


Under the Zrinity Synesius acknowledges numerous lesser 
deities,” angels? and heroes, the distinction between whom 18 
not easy to make out—perhaps he was not quite clear about it 
himself; but the power of the heroes is limited.§ 

Opposed to these are crowds of evil demons, produced by 
Nature in the depth of Matter.6 How the demons come to be 
essentially evil is not explained. It can only be because they 
come out of the lowest Matter, and all evil originates in 
Matter; but, since Matter is mere possibility, ἢ cannot give 
them birth, and a product of anything whatever ought to be 
good, at least in its essence. Synesius accepts the wicked 
demons as a fact, but he does not help us to account for them. 
Whence the term ‘angels’ comes is not certain. It may be 
from the Chaldean theology; or, with equal probability, it 
may be borrowed from Christianity. 

It is obvious that in such a scheme of religion as this there 
is comfortable room for all the gods of East and West. None 
need be left out in the cold, so long as they are willing to 
‘live, and let live.’ Any person may rightly worship any 
deity, and assign to the object of his worship any place which 
he pleases in the supernatural hierarchy. There need be no 


1 On Dreams, 2. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 1. 

8 Hymns 1. 92, 2. 41, sqq., 3. 288, 465, 4. 266, 6. 18. 

4 Hymns 2. 55, 3. 291; On Providence, 1. 10, 16. 
_ δ On Providence, 1. 10. 

5 Hymns 2. 51, sqq., 3. 621, 4. 44, 6. 9 (a Christian poem); On Providence, 
1. 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16. 
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strife for empire between Uranus and Cronus, or Cronus and 
Zeus. Hera, Pallas, and Aphrodite have no occasion to con- 
tend as to which is the fairest. Each has his own proper 
position (given to him by each of his votaries); each, unless 
he be over-exacting, has every reason to be satisfied with the 
particular dignity ascribed to him. Thus the system of 
Synesius, like that of Neo-Platonism in any of its later forms, 
consents to all the mythology of the ignorant mob, while 
giving a philosophical explanation of it for the benefit of the 
learned few. It has not the symmetry and definiteness of 
Proclus’ matured method, but it is an unmistakable step 
towards the realisation of the harmony devised between 
philosophy and popular religion by the greatest master of the 
second period of the Alexandrine School. 

Synesius himself cares nothing for the beliefs of the populace. 
He employs the name ‘Zeus’ to designate indifferently the 
Divine Jntelligence,| the World-Soul,? and the soul which ani- 
mates the planet Jupiter (or, to speak more correctly, the 
complete Jupiter, both the star and the soul of which the star 
is the outward manifestation). The divinities of the ancient 
Olympus are nothing to him in themselves; they are but con- 
venient and familiar terms by which to describe the various 
emanations from the One. The Gods are pure Intelligences.‘ 

Though the hypercosmic Gods (the divine beings contained 
within the Intelligence seem to be meant) have no affinity for 
Matter,® they yet exercise a providential oversight over the 
universe. The successive grades of divinities which come 
beneath them have charge of different portions of the world,® 
each grade owing obedience to the one just above it; and 
in this way, through the instrumentality of inferior deities, 


1 On Kingship, 22. 2 On Providence, 2.6; On Dreama, 5. 

3 Panegyric on Baldness, 9. 4 On Dreams, 1. 

5 On Providence, 1. 9. The inconsistency of this with the notion of Inéelli- 
gence as itaelf the Ruler of the World (see p. 74, note 2) is evident—if, at 
least, Synesius is there speaking quite distinctly. 

6 Ind. Cp. On Dreams, 9. 
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the Most High controls all things, even those which are of 
least importance. : 

It should be remarked here that the On Providence, from 
which some of this information is derived, is professedly an 
Egyptian fable ;1 and, therefore, it may not be permissible to 
argue that all the statements put into the mouth of Osiris’ 
father are such as Synesius would himself accept. At the 
same time, Neo-Platonism seems to have been to a consider- 
able extent in debt to the Egyptian theology, and the whole 
tenor of the treatise gives one the impression of a book in 
which, under the form of a story, the writer wishes to set forth 
his own views before his readers. 

Like other Neo-Platonists, our philosopher believes in a 
Providence which guides the world; but, though he has 
written a work on this subject, he does not go at all deeply 
into it. His notion of the Gods, despite what he says in. one 
place? is somewhat Epicurean? They have not, it is true, 
simply created the Cosmos and then left it to go its own way ; 
but they do not walk to and fro in it constantly. (One would 
have supposed that the special function of a World-Soul was 
to be ever guarding and preserving the world to which it gave 
life.) Their highest bliss is that of intellectual contemplation. 
The Supreme Being, having strictly no attributes, standing 
even above existence, cannot be conceived of as having any 
sort of occupation—though, somehow, being completely filled 
with Itself, It is entirely blessed. The eyes of all the inferior 
deities are turned upwards towards It. Their work on behalf 
of the universe and man is, certainly, a divine and glorious 
work; but it is not of such exceeding magnificence as their 
occupation of contemplation. Thus it is not to be expected 
that any ordinary occurrence on earth will claim their 


1 See ch. xii. 

2 Panegyric on Baldness, 1. ᾿Ἐπεθέμην δὲ καὶ "Excxodpou τι γράφειν ἐγκώμιον, 
od κατὰ ταὐτὰ περὶ τῶν θεῶν διακείμενος. 

3 On Dreams, 2; On Providence, 1. 10, 11. 
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intervention. When some great thing must be set going there, 
they descend and give it its first impulse. Having done this, 
they return once more to their heavenly condition; and only 
some very unusual event can bring them down again. When 
the terrestrial machine has got completely out of gear, they 
may be looked for to readjust it; but slighter evils cannot 
merit such condescension. In the mean time man has his 
own resources, and, instead of sitting idle and calling for the 
assistance of Heaven to remedy his mistakes, must be careful 
to use the power which has been put in his hands, and do the 
best he can for himself.! Providence acts slowly ; but there is 
a wise object in this behaviour. Virtue and Vice must each 
be thoroughly tested. They must be shown forth plainly in 
their true character. And, that this may be perfectly done, 
all haste is to be avoided.? 

All disciples of Plato held souls to be immortal, and Synesius 
was no exception to the rule. According to him, souls are 
necessarily (since they emanate from the World-Soul, and form 
their bodies for themselves) of earlier origin than the body in 
which they dwell while on earth;* and the same soul may 
animate various bodies in succession,‘ in order to be purified 
from any defilement which it may have contracted in its close 
intercourse with Matter. 

Individual souls come forth from the World-Souwl,5 the purest 
of them making their abode in the stars;® and the World-Soul 
holds to the world the same relation as our own souls do to 
our bodies.” 


1 On Providence, 1. 11. 2 Thid. 16. 

8 Though this is not definitely stated, it seems to be implied in Zp. 1065. 
᾿Αμέλει τὴν ψνχὴν οὐκ ἀξιώσω ποτὲ σώματος ὑστερογενῆ νομέζεν. 

4 On Dreams, 5, 6. 

5 Hymns |. 93, sqq., 3. 569, 586, 713; Ep. 100. 

8 On Dreams, 11, 12; Panegyric on Baldness, 8 (twice), 9, 10, 20; Hymns 
1. 91, 3. 36, 271, sqg., 4. 214, sqq., 6. 16, 9. 23. (This last poem was 
written when Synesius was either a Christian or approaching Christianity. 
See ch. xii.) 

7 Panegyric on Baldness, 8; Hymn 1. 85, 84. 
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Synesius extremely complicates his psychology by maintain- 
ingethat souls spring from two different sources. Some, he 
says, come from above; some from below.! There are, there- 
fore, those which are fundamentally good, and those which are 
fundamentally bad.?_ The destiny of souls is to return to the 
region whence first they came. The bad lodge in suitable 
hiding-places ; the good, if they have preserved their character 
and kept themselves free from pollution during the time of 
their earthly sojourn, flow back along the same course as that 
by which they came, and are re-absorbed into their proper 
source.® 

This strange distinction between souls in their origin seems 
peculiar to Synesius among the philosophers of his School. 
We do not remember to have seen the idea attributed to any 
other Alexandrine. It is quite inconsistent with the Neo- 
Platonic doctrines that everything comes, by way of emanation, 
ultimately from the One: that Evil is due to Matter: and that 
a soul is a soul only in so far as it is immaterial. According to 
Neo-Platonism a soul is divine in its essence, and cannot be 
evil in itself (allowing, of course, for the fact that Matter and 
Evil are, to some extent, inseparable from everything but the 
One alone), though it may be led, through its connection with 


ΠΣ the body, to do evil things. 


In this theory our author completely sacrifices the symmetry 
of the system of the great Alexandrines. The origin of Typhos 
and his final doom‘ exhibit a belief in the baldest dualism. 
The Persian doctrine of an almost equal Ormuzd and Abriman, 
the Spirits of Light and Darkness ever in conflict from the very 


1 On Providence, 1. 1, 8. 

2 Is there here a trace of Alexandrine Gnosticism? One is reminded of 
two of the three classes into which Valentine divided men—the material, who 
could not be saved, and the spiritual, who could not perish. The third, the 
psychic, made up an intermediate class. Their salvation or perdition de- 
pended on their works (Robertson, vol. i. p. 79). 

3 On Providence, 1. 1, cp. 10; On Dreams, 5; Hymns 8. 716, 6. 47, 6. 22. 

4 See ch. xii. 
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first, is not more opposed to the Neo-Platonic conviction of 
unity in all things than Synesius’ tale of Osiris and Typhos. 
It cannot be alleged in his excuse that, as he is dealing with a 
popular myth, he is precluded from explaining it in any way 
but one; for he treats the myth very freely indeed. The 
dogma, is. a vice in his philosophy, for he never attempts to 
remove the inconsistency. It might have been legitimate to 
think that he did not really himself hold the belief (since it is 
only set forth in the On Providence) were it not for the fact 
that elsewhere he boldly rejects his master’s teaching as to 
the essential excellence of souls, and says decidedly that they 
are not good in themselves, but have a capacity for goodness.} 
As it 1s, we are obliged to suppose that πω 15 aad 
displaying a view of his own. 

That Evil is due to Matter he was most fully convinced. 
We might give instance after instance from the Hymns; but, 
in reading them, one has to bear in mind that several of 
them were (as shown by their contents) composed either after 
his conversion, or when he was gradually drawing towards 
it, and also that poetical expressions cannot be understood 
in the strictly literal manner in which one interprets prose. 
Where in them the writer seems to be in most open revolt 
against Nature and all her processes, he may in reality be 
doing nothing more than voice that suspicion of things earthly 
which is felt by the Christian, lest (though perfectly good in 
themselves as having come from the ‘Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible’) they become to 
him the source of sin, by taking his gaze off altogether from 
the spiritual world. The poet’s earnest outcry against the 
bondage of Matter, in which his soul is fast imprisoned, may 
be but that depreciation of the body and all that belongs to 
it, which is so common in the Puritanism that yet accepts 


1°ANN’ εἰ μὲν ἣν ἡ ψυχὴ τἀγαθὸν, ἤρκει καθήρασθαι, καὶ ἣν ἀγαθὸν ἤδη τῷ 
μόνη γενέσθαι" νῦν δὲ οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἀγαθόν" οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἐγένετό ποτε ἐν κακῷ" ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀγαϑοειδής ἐστι καὶ μέση τὴν φύσιν (Dion, 8). 
F 
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the fact that body and soul are both the work of the same 
God. 

We prefer, therefore, on this point to consult Synesius’ 
prose-writings. The evidence given by them is amply 
sufficient to bear out our thesis. Indeed, there is so much 
of it, that we can only indicate a few of the passages in 
which it is contained. ‘Whenever, at any time, we are 
pleased from the bottom of our heart with any one of the 
corporeal and external things, and fancy them good, we seem 
to admit that Matter is of a worthy nature. It takes our 
approval as though it were a secret bond; and, if we plan, 
as free men, to go away, it reads the bond over and declares 
that we are runaways, seizing on us as fugitives and trying 
to bring us back. . . . The penalties of Matter are set in 
motion . . . to punish those who have turned restive against 
its laws.’ ‘This was what Zimaeus hinted at when he 
assigned a star as consort to each soul, The souls, by haunt- 
ing Matter and abandoning their true nature—in different 
degrees, according to the downward tendency to which they 
had the misfortune to be prone—defiled the spirit. In this 
condition they take up their abode in bodies, and the whole 
life consists in failure and in mischief to the spinit.’* ‘Though 
they have thus conspicuously revolted against Nature, and, 
as we should say, most thoroughly deserve to attain to the 
noblest life. . . .’3 ‘Certainly, one might derive from virtues 
the benefit of being released from subservience to materialistic 
passions. But one needs also to be lifted up. For it is not 
enough to be free frum wickedness; one must be actually a 
god. It appears that the one is like being turned away from 
the body and all that pertains to the body, while the other 
is like being turned, by means of intelligence, towards God.’ 4 
‘Matter stirs up its own productions to war with the soul... . 
The demons plan the destruction of any one ... who turns 


1 On Dreama, 5. 2 Tbid. 11. 3 Dion, 7. 4 Ibid. 8. 
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restive against the laws of Matter.! ‘Directly one turns 
away from Matter, one also turns to God.’? ‘ Matter is the 
lowest of existing things... . Even if it receive anything 
divine, it does not at once receive it to its full extent. . It 
may be that, on account of an inevitable oppoauen: it i 
against the divine in their first meeting.’® | 

A man who can write thus is clearly one in: whose view 
Matter is the natural adversary of Intelligence—a thing 
which has to be held down and restrained, and, if only it 
might be, entirely got rid of. The body is to him, if he be 
consistent, not simply a lower part of man which must be 
kept in check and earnestly disciplined, with a view to its 
finally reaching a state of perfection—but an irreconcilable 
enemy which must be overcome, in order that he may set 
himself altogether free from it. It is no more than a dreary 
and hateful dungeon to the soul, which is conscious of being 
thwarted and degraded by the condition in which it finds 
itself while on earth, and which hopes, on the other side of 
the grave, to be liberated from this durance vile. 

Since it is its enforced association with Matter which has 
defiled the soul, and since, before it can return to its true 
bliss, it must be purified and restored to its pristine bright- 
ness, life on earth is a perpetual conflict for the sage. The 
soul is struggling upwards, and Divine Providence does not 
neglect it; for kindly divinities, angels, and heroes assist it 
in its heavenward course. But Matter stretches forth its 
hands to keep its captive as a slave, and the demons employ 
all their powér to prevent the escape. They hate mghteous 
souls, and look upon them as intruders who have no right on 
earth—which, as a material thing, they consider to be their 
own private property. Hence arise all kinds of difficulties 
and painful trials for those souls that have sprung from the 


1 On Providence, 1. 10. 2 Ep. 57. 
3 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. We may compare, on this subject, ΖΡ. 139, 
146 ; On Dreams, 6, 9; and Dion, 6. 
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sacred source, and earnestly desire to keep themselves pure, 
in order that they may return to 10. 

It is the vast distance at which the demons are placed from 
the Supreme which prevents their understanding? the good 
ordering of things divine? Their power on earth is very 
great, for they are working there under circumstances with 
which they are perfectly familiar. They are not merely of 
a passionate nature; rather are they a living, moving, 
impersonation of actual Passion.. Therefore when they 
approach a human being, they arouse his passions—just as 
fire instantly sets charcoal alight—and through them 
gradually get possession of his whole soul, unless the man 
resist so strongly and with such perseverance that they are 
at length forced to relinquish their attempt. If, however, 
the soul, instead of allowing itself to be dragged down by 
the animal nature with which it is associated, succeeds by 
its determined efforts in raising the latter to a height where 
the demons are no longer able to assail it, they then set to 
work to drive out the soul, indignant as they are to know 
themselves, though indigenous to the region, worsted by a 
creature which is a mere alien. Thus they persecute any man 
who lives a virtuous life.! 

The ultimate object at which the true philosopher aims is 
union with the Supreme. 

‘The soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
In Heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A Star of Day.’ 
He seeks not only to become like God, but to become God. 
The human soul, being an emanation from above, is intended 
to find its satisfaction in the most intimate communion with 


1 On Providence, 1. 10. 

3 There is here a close analogy to the comparative ignorance of the nature 
of the Most High ascribed to the God of the Jews by the Gnostic Basilides 
(Robertson, vol. i. pp. 70, sq.). 

3 On Providence, 1. 9. ὁ Jbid. 10. 
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its Divine Source. Knowledge is the noblest thing which a 
man can have (such is the teaching of Neo-Platonism, just 
as it is of Gnosticism). Therefore the intelligence must be 
carefully prepared. ‘It seems likely that it is not even right 
to suppose that the Deity will dwell in any other part of us 
than the intelligence; for this is a shrine naturally suited to 
Deity.’1 ‘Consider that there intelligence has pitched its 
tent ; look on that head as a shrine of the Deity.’ ? 

Philosophy is, therefore, but another name for the Divine 
Science, for Theology; the philosopher is the divine, the 
theologian; and the true philosopher is brought by his 
wisdom close to God. For his occupation is the same as 
that of the Deity, intellectual contemplation; and by the 
identity of their work the two are drawn together® ὁ 

In his pursuit of intelligence man must engage in serious 
and long-continued toil; for without labour he can achieve 
nothing.* Hence it is that self-denial becomes necessary ;5 
for it encourages the practice of virtue, and virtue (though a 
good thing even in itself®) is chiefly admirable as a means to 
intelligence. ‘Therefore it is that Hellenic and foreign sages 
have handed down the teaching that the Purifying Virtues 
also should be cultivated, shutting off all the sedulous interest 
in Nature, in order that it might not place any obstacle in the 
way of acts of intelligence. This was the notion of those who 
were the first to establish either system of philosophy... . 
They’ (t.e. apparently, Christian monks) ‘consider that one 
should exercise self-restraint, without knowing why self- 
restraint should be exercised ... they esteem greatest that 
which is least, and hold the means to be an end. We, 
however, admire virtues as elements of complete philosophy ; 
for we have received from Plato the maxim that “the impure 
may certainly not handle the pure,” and virtues purify by 


1 Dion, 8. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
3 Dion, 13; Hymn, 1. 128, sqg.; Hp. 31. 
4 Dion, 9; On Dreams, 1. 5 On Dreams, 7. 6 Dion, 9. 
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cleansing away what is alien... . When the soul inclines in 
the worse direction, Virtue brings it back, washes it from 
its defilement, and again puts it in an intermediate position 
[between good and evil]. Therefore it must also go forward 
towards the good (and this already is done by means of 
Reason).’! ‘We, then, while honouring virtues, know what 
is the rank which they hold—the same as that which the 
letters of the alphabet hold towards the understanding of a 
book. For itis they which are first cultivated by men when 
making the ascent to intelligence. But, in possessing the 
virtues, we do not possess the whole thing; we have simply 
removed the obstacle, and ¢izs much we have so far provided, 
namely, the things without which it is not even right to hope 
to attain our object.’? ‘A right manner of life—as being, I 
take it, an introduction to Wisdom—was by the sages of old 
ordered to be earnestly cultivated. .. . Most persons, how- 
ever, consider that a right manner of life—not on account of 
Wisdom, but for its own sake—is actual human perfection ; 
supposing, in their mistaken ideas, that the means is not a 
means, but the end to which one is to attain through it. 
For unreasoning moderation and abstinence from flesh-eating 
is implanted by Nature in abundance in many unreasoning 
species; but we do not praise either the crow or any other 
of the creatures which have received a natural virtue, because 
they possess no practical wisdom. A life led in accordance 
with intelligence is the end of man.’® 

Man is a complex creature, with a greater number of heads, 
80 to speak, than the Hydra itself. Within his single 
personality are contained a crowd of forces of different kinds, 
each with its own peculiar function, some of them in un- 
disguised opposition to others. All these must be brought 
under one sole government; all must be made to render 
obedience to the intelligence. Where this is done, the human 


1 Dion, 8. 2 Jbid. 9. 
3 Pp. 186. Cp. On Kingship, 3, 6. 
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being approaches the Divine. Until this unity of principle 
has been secured, all attempts to control the passions are of 
little value.} 

The intelligence is the royal quality in man; and philosophy, 

which is the cultivation of the intelligence, is the best of all 
things. It may not, by its own inherent strength, be able to 
cause material prosperity (according to Neo-Platonism, this 
ought, of course, to be a matter of no moment); but it is 
really of greater use to individuals, to families, to cities, than 
any art or science whatever, since it is above all others? It 
is not only above all other arts and sciences, but in itself 
combines them all, while adding to their gifts something from 
its own resources.® All these others ought to go together, 
as the Muses form one indivisible choir, and are never 
separated from each other. But this choir has its leader, 
who, besides conducting it, now and again himself sings a solo. 
. The relation in which Apollo stands to the Muses is that in 
which philosophy stands to the whole aggregate of artistic 
culture and scientific research. Philosophy, being the best 
of all things, the means whereby man draws near to God, is 
the true cause of human happiness.® 

It is thus that man must seek his welfare, training himself, 
bringing his body into subjection, that he may gradually 
escape from the bonds of Matter, and wing his way towards 
ἃ fuller understanding of the intelligible world and the Divine 
Well-spring whence he is himself derived. He must cultivate 
virtue, but not for its own sake, simply as a stepping-stone 
to clearer knowledge. Knowledge is the chief thing at which ° 
he has‘to aim, till at last he can get beyond knowledge and : 
lose himself in ecstasy. | 


1 On Kingship, 6. . 2 Ep. 103. 


3 This seems to be a clear reminiscence of Plotinus, according to whom 
‘La philosophie . . . n’est point la science de telles catégories d’étres en 


particulier ; elle n’est méme pas la science de tous les étres pris collective- 
ment; elle est la science de l’&tre, en tant qu’étre’ (Vacherot, vol. i. 
p. 367). 4 Dion, 4, 5. 5 On Kingship, 22. 
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But he may not succeed in carrying out the whole of his 
task in this present life. If he has sunk too low in his 
affection for material things, his purification may require to 
be continued beyond the grave. There, for wrongs that he 
has done on earth, he goes through a course of cleansing at 
the hands of Avenging Spirits, which hold towards the Divine 
Law much the same position as that in which executioners 
stand towards human law. ΑΒ fullers put soiled clothes 
through a process of stamping and soaping and dressing, so 
as thoroughly to clean them, these Spirits treat the soul with 
great severity, to set it free from the defilements which it has 
contracted. In the case of clothes, the stains are sometimes so 
completely ingrained in them, that they are actually destroyed 
before they can be made such as they should be. With souls 
this cannot happen, for they are immortal; and, if their 
pollution has become a part of themselves, they must go on 
for ever submitting to the awful penalties which they have 
incurred. Punishment in the body goes a long way towards 
purifying the soul, and greatly mitigates the sufferings which 
it must undergo in the unseen world. These sufferings can 
be prolonged or reduced by the spirits of those who have been 
wronged, It is, consequently, a matter of great moment to 
win forgiveness from those whom one has injured, by yielding 
oneself up to an earthly tribunal, in order that, after death, 


1 As Evil comes from Matter, a soul which has committed ill deeds can 
only be cleansed by troubles and punishments endured while it is in the 
body. Druon has well pointed out how different is this idea of a moral 
restoration effected by punishment from the Christian doctrine of its being 
produced by penitence: ‘Le supplice n’a point par lui-méme une vertu de 
réparation ; c’est un mal infligé pour punir un mal, et rien de plus; la 
pénalité n’est guére que la vengeance exercée au nom de la société tout 
entiére. Mais la loi morale n’est pas seulement une loi de talion; le sang 
ne lave point le sang ; la véritable expiation c’est le repentir, c’est ]’amende- 
ment. Dit le coupable échapper a toute peine, si le repentir a été égal au 
forfait, le crime, méme impuni, est expié, réparé: c’est un remords sincére, 
et non le chatiment qui rend l’innocence’ (p. 90). It must be admitted that 
Isidore, Epp. 5. 269, reads very much like Synesius, Hp. 44. A more 
Christian view is exhibited in Isidore, Zpp. 1. 381. 
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one may find them more kindly disposed and less inclined to 
take vengeance. Punishment, though painful, is a true bless- 
‘ing. To keep pure from guilt is the greatest good ; but to be 
punished for one’s guilt is a secondary good. To continue 
doing evil with impunity is real misery for the wrong-doer. 
It is a sign that neither God nor man cares for him. 

We must not omit to notice some strange things which 
Synesius says in the treatise On Dreams, in which he is 
dealing with the Imaginative Faculty. ‘Intelligence,’ he 
informs us, ‘contains, as ancient philosophy says, the forms of 
things which are’ (1.6. intelligible things). ‘We should add 
that soul contains the forms of those which become’ (1.6. sensible 
things.)? How does the sow! (1.6. the vital principle) perceive 
the phenomena which present themselves to it? By means 
of the senses, or rather, by means of the Imagination, which 
is the true sense, while the ‘senses, commonly so called, are 
_ only organs of sense. The faculty itself being superior to the 
organs which it employs as its ministers, we are led up to the 
remarkable conclusion that to perceive a god by means of 
the Imagination is to have a clearer perception of him than 
could be attained by actually seeing him. The Imagination, 
dwelling in the head, governs the whole animal nature. If, 
therefore, we trust to our senses, still more must we trust to 
our Imagination; they are more animal, it is more divine. As 
the senses must be in a right condition to convey an accurate 
perception of objects, the Imagination must be pure, in order 
that its representations may be correct. Consequently, a 
virtuous life is needed to make the Imagination trustworthy. 
This. faculty is not hard and unyielding like the shell of an 
oyster, but has a true sympathy for the soul. It is the 
common boundary of Reason and Unreason, of corporeal and 
incorporeal. It is the proper vehicle on which the soul rides. 
The soul improves, and the Imagination grows thin and 


1 Ep. 44. 2 On Dreams, 3. 
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ethereal; the soul degenerates, and the Imagination grows 
thick and earthly. Thus the latter has both spiritual and 
material characteristics, and its precise nature is difficult to 
define philosophically.! 

Imagination occurs even among the lower animals. When 

it exists in them, it becomes the highest principle of their 
life.. There are also whole races of demons which are Imagina- 
tion pure and simple. Imagination (which is also called 
‘animal smrit® and spiritual sowl*) can become either god or 
demon, and it is in ἐξ that the soul is punished for its own 
ill deeds. 
' The soul, when first it comes down from above, embarks on 
the Imagination as on a boat, and through its instrumentality 
comes into contact with the sensible world. In its ascent the 
soul must strive to carry the Imagination along with it.‘ 

We can discern the degree of purity of the Imagination by 
the relative clearness of the images which it shows us when 
it is not affected by the senses. In order to-ensure its being 
pure, man must occupy himself with intellectual pursuits. 
He thus lifts the faculty towards God, and a divine spirit is 
sympathetically attracted to join itself to the soul. The 
Imagination has been placed in the brain; and, if it becomes 
- solidified, and thus grows too small to fill its appointed space, 
then, since Nature will not endure a vacuum, an evil spirit 
enters in, and the man’s case is most miserable.® 

Synesius has said that it is hard to give a philosophical 
definition of the-Imagination, and, assuredly, he has not suc- 
.ceeded in giving one. He takes some metaphors of Plato's, 
and reproduces them as if they were scientific facts. He 
presents us with a thing which is not strictly either spiritual 
or material, but yet partakes of both natures—a thing which 
originates we know not whence, which tends we know not 
precisely whither (for it is doubtful whether he supposes it 


1 On Dreams, 4. 2 Πνεῦμα ψνχικόν. 3 Πνευματικὴ ψυχή. 
4 On Dreams, 5. > Ibid. 6. 
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possible for the soul to draw the Imagination the whole way 
to the One). Can we conceive of something spiritual as filling 
the cavities of the brain? How can a spiritual thing shrink, 
and so leave an empty space which must be filled by something 
else—and that something else also a spirit 1 

The attitude in which Synesius stood towards the theurgical 
practices commended by Iamblichus, and much resorted to by 
many of his followers, is not easily determined. Miss Gardner 
thinks that he had but little sympathy with them, and that 
in this the influence of Hypatia may be seen. ‘It may be,’ 
she says,” ‘that Hypatia, in her studies of the exact sciences, 
had acquired a discipline that preserved her and her pupils 
from degrading superstitions or vague speculations.’ Whether 
this be the case with his teacher or no (a point which cannot 
be decided), we doubt whether it is with Synesius. In more 
than one passage he dwells—rather lovingly, as it seems—on 
the skill supposed to be possessed by some persons in attract- 
ing gods and demons by magical practices, and bending them 
to their will.’ 

‘It is by knowledge,’ says our author,‘ ‘that God surpasses 
man, and man surpasses beast.’ Ordinary persons know only 
the present; as to the future, they can but make guesses. 
The wise man gains a knowledge of the future by means of 
divination. Since the universe is a single whole made up of 
sympathetic parts, divination can be pursued by any method 
—by consideration of the stars, the flight of birds, and so 
forth—provided that one has made a thoroughly scientific 
study of the means which one proposes to 86. But the most 
certain kind of divination, and, at the same time, the cheapest 
and simplest, is that which is carried out through the instru- 
mentality of dreams. This follows naturally from his theory 


1 See page 484, note 2. 

2 p. 79. Volkmann says (p. 144) that Synesius rejected all theurgy. 
3 On Dreams, 2; Pamegyric on Baldness, 10. 

4 On Dreams, 1. 5 Ibid. 2. 
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of the Imagination. As it is superior to the organs of sense, 
the knowledge derived from it is more to be. relied on. The 
faculty is more free from external influence when a person 
sleeps than when he is awake; therefore dreams convey to us 
more certain information than we can obtain when not at rest. 
When awake, we learn from earthly teachers; when we sleep, 
Heaven is our instructor. 

Such is the system of Synesius, It is at once seen that it 
is almost entirely lacking in originality. There are no great 
thoughts, no brilliant speculations, which can be regarded as 
peculiar to him. He only repeats what has been said before 
him; and, where he does seem (as in the theory of the éwo sources 
of souls, and the theory of the Imagination) to attempt some- 
thing of a development of his own, it is simply to injure the 
coherence of his philosophy. If he but imitates his masters 
and anticipates those who come after him in trying a little 
fresh eclecticism on his own account, he does not work with 
their skill; he becomes ‘eclectic’ in the ordinary sense, his 
eclecticism is unscientific.” 

Yet, where he differs from the great Neo-Platonists who ᾿ 
preceded him, his alterations in their scheme may not always 
mean quite so much as they appear to do. His language is 
sometimes very obscure—partly, owing to the fact that he was 
not a very clear thinker ;* partly, to his cautious endeavours ¢ 

1 On Dreama, 3. 

2 «Ses doctrines ne. sont guére que des souvenirs de ses lectures; aucune 
théorie vraiment sérieuse ne lui appartient en propre: quelques réveries 
personnelles sans valeur et sans portée ne suffisent point pour lui faire 
assigner une place ἃ part dans l’histoire des syst¢mes’ (Druon, pp. 264, 4q.). 

3 Volkmann does not allow even that he had a really philosophical mind : 
‘Und doch war Synesius keine wahrhaft philosophische Natur, so sehr er 
sich selbst fiir eine solche halten und seiner Umgebung als solche erscheinen 
mochte . . . Héher als die Lésung wirklich metaphysischer Probleme stand 
ihm die Befriedigung der religitsen Bediirfnisse seines Herzens’ (p. 106). 
Druon thinks that, with him, philosophy was merely a relaxation : ‘II était 
de ces esprits souples et faciles qui ont le goft plutét que le génie de la méta- 
physique, et qui usent volontiers de la philosophie, mais ἃ leurs heures, 


pour s’en faire un délassement, et non une occupation véritable’ (p. 182). 
4 See next page. ; 
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to avoid revealing Divine secrets to the vulgar herd; partly, 
to the medium through which he unfolds his opinions—since 
his most philosophical writings are the Hymns, and poetry is 
but ill adapted as a vehicle for an elaborate system of 
thought. 

The variations and inconsistencies in his philosophy may 
be to some extent accounted for by his gradual approach to 
Christianity ; for it is manifest that his conversion took place 
slowly, and the process may have extended over a period of 
some years.! 

He rather prides himself on having set up no association 
of disciples who should regard him as their high priest. 
But we fear that he deserves here no special praise for his 
self-denial. He founded no school, because he had no new 
method, no fresh views on which to ground it. If he was 
very receptive, he lacked constructive ability. He could 
teach; perhaps, teach fairly well; but he had nothing to 
make known which had not already been taught by his 
predecessors. 

We have given a general sketch of Synesius’ philosophical 
system ; let us mark now some of the practical effects which 
it must have upon the character of one who genuinely believes 
it. Philosophy, he says (and says truly; for philosophy 
meant, with him, religion in the highest form in which he 
understood it), is the best of all things. But in spite of its 
value—or rather, on account of its value—it must be reverently 
veiled from the majority of mankind. None but the pure, 
none but those who are earnestly seeking after Truth, and 
for this purpose are cultivating virtue, may be permitted to 


1 ‘Tl ne faut point chercher dans les Hymnes |’exposé précis et rigoureux 
d’un systéme . . . Envahi par toutes les doctrines ἃ la fois, il n’allie pas 
seulement des idées gnostiques aux spéculations alexandrines; il y méle 
aussi des aspirations vers le christianisme, dont il balbutie déja la langue 
avant d’en avoir accepté les dogmes. De ἰὰ des expressions diverses qui 
trahissent toute lincertitude de sa pensée’ (Druon, p. 186). 

2 Ep. 57; Dion, 11, 12. 
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gaze upon the beauty of its inner self. The common people 
are far too much engrossed in that which is outward, far too 
much soiled by the uncleanness of that Matter in which all 
their strongest interests busy themselves, to be allowed to 
enter the holy shrine. Therefore great philosophical facts 
must be concealed from the multitude! They must be hidden 
under a slight exterior;? they must be hidden even under 
actual falsehood. ‘A philosophical mind, being a watcher 
of the True, yields to the necessity of falsehood; for light is 
like truth, and the eye like the populace, In the same way, 
then, as an eye would be injured by enjoying light to excess, 
and in the same way as darkness is more serviceable to those 
who are afflicted with ophthalmia, so, I consider, falsehood 
also is of service to the populace, and the truth is hurtful to 
those who have not strength to gaze upon things as they really 
are. *- He commends the practice of the Egyptian priests, 
who conceal the real appearance of their deities from the 
people, and delude these latter by the strange figures with 
beaks of hawk and ibis which they carve on the walls of the 
temple-vestibules»5 He rebukes Herculian for publishing 
certain sacred dogmas of philosophy which, he thinks, should 
have been kept religiously hidden;® and declines himself to 
mention some such matters in a letter, lest it should fall into 
the hands of those who could not, without profanation, read 
them.’ 

To this necessity for concealing deep mysteries he seems 
to trace the origin of mythology,’ and, as we shall say else- 
where,® he constantly treats the Homeric poems as if they 

1 Panegyric on Baldness, 6, 7,10; Dion, 5; On Providence, 2. 5, 6, 7, 8; 
Epp. 136, 141, 142, 145; Hymne, 1. 71, eqg., 2. 22; 3. 113, sgg., 253, sqq. 

2 On Dreams, Preface. 

? Origen also seems to have held this immoral opinion (Robertson, vol. i. 
p. 156). Indeed, it appears to be involved in any system which makes a 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric teaching. 

4 Kp. 105. 5 Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 


6 Kp. 142, 7 Kp. 186. Cp. On Providence, 2. 8. 
8 Dion, 6. Cp. Hp. 145. ® See p. 158. 
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contained ieneath their stately language a rich store of 
hidden philosophy. ; 

One reason why the sacred truths must not be revealed to 
the vulgar is to be found in the shameless audacity which 
marks those who possess but a little knowledge. ‘“ Phile- 
sophic discussion in public,”’ says Synesius, quoting from 
Lysis the Pythagorean, ‘“was the beginning among men of 
great contempt for things divine.” I remember having had: 
to do with certain men who, on account of their having: 
heard casually some phrases of a rather solemn character, 
refused to believe themselves to be mere laymen, as they. 
really were, and, filled with pride, brought defilement on 
sacred doctrines by claiming to teach that which they had 
not successfully learnt. They attached to themselves, as 
admirers, two or three who did not at all fall short of being 
artisans—so far, at least, as their souls were concerned— 
and some of them men who had not been led even through. 
elementary instruction. For imaginary wisdom is a wonder- 
fully deceptive thing. Among the ignorant it shrinks from 
nothing, it dares everything without deliberation. What 
could surpass want of learning in audacity ?’? ' 

Philosophy requires toil; theologians are not made in a day. 
‘One must first doff one’s boorishness, . .. dance before 
carrying a torch, and carry a torch before presiding at the 
sacred rites.’ Great enterprises demand constant labour, and 
success can only be reached very slowly and gradually. 
Philosophasters become ‘full of presumption, and are ready 
. to instruct others in that which they have never thoroughly 
studied themselves. They are like Icarus, disdaining to walk 
on earth and eager to fly to heaven. Let them take warning 
by his fate; for he missed both heaven and earth, and fell 
into the sea !? 

The presumptuous teacher is in the gravest péril of being 


1 Bp, 142. 2 Dion, 9. 
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no true philosopher. If he declaims in the theatre, he is 
bound to try to please his whole audience—a practical im- 
possibility. Whatever his arguments, he is, in fact, begging 
for reputation, not aiming at setting forth the truth! His 
very fluency is a snare to him. He has no time to think his 
subjects over carefully; he is compelled to speak out his 
thoughts before he has fully matured them. The genuinely 
wise man prefers learning from his superiors to teaching his 
inferiors.2 The commonplace teacher, however, having drawn 
his disciples about him, is impatient of instruction from any 
one. He becomes jealous of all possible rivals, and has not 
the least desire for his own teaching to be profitable to his 
hearers, He does not wish any one to become wise; and, 
if any one does, he sets himself to do mischief to that person’s 
reputation, for his one object is to be looked up to, to be 
considered the greatest sage in the place. He is so anxious 
to appear to know everything, that he will not take the least 
pains to learn anything further. He makes it impossible for 
himself to improve. 

The quack gives himself all kinds of airs, but the true 
philosopher is altogether different. He is quite humble, 
willing to learn from any one. His very wisdom shows him 
how much there is on which he still needs instruction, how 
many great things there are which, as yet, he understands 
but imperfectly. Every one seems to have fancied that they 
might treat Socrates cavalierly, contradict him, criticise him 
unfavourably, make light of him. But that was just because 
of his immense superiority to all of them, and his consequent 
gentle self-depreciation.® 

The philosopher is the very best type of man. He is 
humble; he cares nothing for the admiration of the mob ;* 
he is inevitably patriotic; he takes a cheerful view of things, 


1 Dion, 11. 2 Ibid. 12. Cp. On Providence, 1. 9. 
3 Dion, 13. 4 On the ΟΥ̓ of an Astrolabe. Cp. On Kingship, 22. 
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and is what George Eliot would call a ‘ meliorist.’1 He looks 
calmly on misfortunes which come to him from without, and 
which are not due to any defect in his own character; he 
refuses even to recognise them as evils.2 He has a complete 
mastery over his passions and feelings, and has no fear of 
death.’ 

Undoubtedly the sort of character which Synesius assigns 
to the mature philosopher is a fine one—one which nobody 
could fail to respect. There is something admirable in the 
thought of a man who strives to raise himself as far as possible 
above the world of sense, who realises that the animal in him 
is the lowest part of his nature, and that to live a truly human 
life is to live as close as possible to the supernatural world. 


One, 
‘whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain’ ; 


one, who keeps a strong hand upon his passions and desires, 
and whose occupation is a sincere pursuit after Truth, is a 
noble specimen of humanity. 

And yet, how poor and meagre this description of the 
ideal man given by refined heathen philosophy looks, when 
examined in the light of Christianity! It is all a question 
of learning, of knowledge, of intellect. The whole subject is 
treated as if it were a mere matter of the head,‘ as if the 
heart had nothing to do with man’s advancement. It is just 
what the eighth chapter of Proverbs would be, if one could | 
forget the ethical import that the word ‘wisdom’ had to 
the Hebrew mind, and could take it in a simply intellectual 
sense. Happily, the Israelitish genius for religion makes it 


1 Ep. 103. 2 Dion, 13; On Providence, 1. 14; Epp. 126, 139. 
8. Epp. 116, 131. 
4 Παιδείαν yap ἀρετῆς ῴετο πηγὴν εἶναι. On Providence, 1. 12. 
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impossible for any one so to evacuate the term of its deepest 
significance. The true wisdom is moral even more than 
mental. The really wise man, according to the Hebrew 
notion, is he who understands that he is meant to live as 
near the Almighty as he can, by seeking after His glorious 
attributes of Justice and Mercy. He is made in the Image 
of God; he is intended to grow into His Likeness; and that 
can be done only by the diligent cultivation of Righteousness. 
The man who acts thus is living in fullest accordance with 
the requirements of his own nature, and therefore displaying 
genuine human wisdom. 

And Christianity, with its grand revelation that ‘God is 
Love,’ develops, and deepens, and glorifies this wisdom, showing 
us that in its essence it is really love. The Christian wise 
man is, indeed, one who ponders the Divine Mysteries with 
all the power of his illuminated intelligence. He seeks, as 
far as he may, to enter into all the treasures of the Church’s 
dogmatic system. But he remembers that the true shrine in 
which humanity may receive God is the heart, not the head; 
‘that the deepest metaphysics of this wonderful philosophy 
have all a most practical bearing on his spiritual and moral 
nature; and that ‘if any man wrlleth to do His Will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God.’! He. perceives 
that the intellect is a gift of the Creator; that its best use 
must be in studying the nature of his Maker and the relation 
in which he himself stands to Him; that Revelation is the 
unveiling of marvels which he could never have discovered by 
‘the force of his own unaided intelligence. But he does not 
fail to remind himself that ‘ Zove is the fulfilment of the Law,’ ? 
the noblest of the gifts of the Eternal Spirit;3 that to know 
about God is a very different thing from knowing Him ; that 
he must cultivate knowledge for the sake of virtue ‘rather 
than, as Synesius would have it, virtue for the sake of 


1g, John 7. 17, B.V. 2 Rom. 13. 10, R.V. 8.1 Cor. 13. 13. 
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‘knowledge. For that which brings us nearest to the Divine 
is not so much an accurate understanding of our duties as an 
honest desire to fulfil them. | 
Education has, without doubt, a most refining influence on 
human life. But too much is often expected of it. It may 
help a man to become better; but it may, on the other hand, 
merely provide him with new methods of becoming worse. It 
may make him ashamed of a simply animal existence, or it 
may give him increased power of making such an existence 
attractive. That the cultivation of the intelligence alone will 
not suffice to raise mankind towards the Deity is clear enough 
from the ancient heathen world itself. There was culture in 
abundance in such cities as Corinth, and Ephesus, and Rome; 
but S. Paul does not mince matters, when he speaks to the 
converts of the contrast. between the life out of which they 
have come and that into which they have entered. Education 
‘by itself cannot alter the moral character, and that character 
-is the man. We need light—a generous supply of it—but it 
must be moral and spiritual light even more than intellectual 
Still, we must not do Synesius the injustice of supposing 
that he claims so great a power for merely intellectual educa- 
tion. Not at all. He never demands the training of only the 
reasoning faculty. He particularly lays it down that virtues 
-—self-denial and so forth—must be practised by those who 
would reach the heights of philosophy. He would not imagine 
that those who slight such things could, under any circum- 
stances, attain to a knowledge of the Divine. He makes his 
mistake in his preposterous arrangement of the case. He errs 
in holding that virtue is only the means, while knowledge is 
the end. And the viciousness of such 3 theory shows itself 
in the painful lapses into a degraded sensualism which mark, 
here and there, with an ugly blot, the lives of some of the 
finest of the ancient worthies; and may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered to leave its impress even upon our author, in a certain 
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light-hearted coarseness of which he does not appear himself 
to be so much as conscious. 

Synesius does no more than speak the simple truth when 
he says,: ‘Philosophy is opposed in many ways to these con- 
victions of which every one talks’ (1.6. the Catholic Faith). 
Nay, he does not speak strongly enough. Whatever it may 
have borrowed from Christianity, however much it may 
imitate its language, Neo-Platonism is, in fact, entirely irre- 
concilable with its rival Plotinus had a hard task before 
him when he undertook to blend Plato and Aristotle; 
but it was a small thing, compared with what Synesius at- 
tempted (if only he had brought the same acumen to the 
work) when he sought to unite his philosophy with Christi- 
anity. Each may derive much assistance from the other, if it 
is allowed to take just those parts of the other system that it 
pleases; but really to amalgamate the two, without fusing 
them into some third thing at variance with both, is an impos- 
sibility; for they are mutually exclusive. If Synesius was, 
as we believe him to have been, a Neo-Platonist to the end of 
his life, and yet an honest Christian in his later years, it is 
not that he had solved the difficulty, but that he never alto- 
gether realised it. He never quite grasped the teaching of 
either the Alexandrine School or the Catholic Church. As 
with many another estimable and lovable man, so with him, 
his heart was superior to his head; and, if either is to be 
sacrificed to the other (which would not be the case with a 
really great character), it is better that the intellect should 
give way to the affections. 

If we take the two religious systems, we shall find that, on 
almost every point of chief moment, they are radically opposed. 
Christianity, basing itself on Revelation, uses human reason, 
not to discover its doctrines, but to make them plainer. Neo- 
Platonism, being entirely human, has nothing but reason on 


1 Ep, 105. 
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which to rely. Christianity believes man to have been made 
in the Image of God ; Neo-Platonism, having actual experience 
of no higher thing than humanity, is constrained to make God 
in the image of man. To find the Deity, it is therefore of the 
utmost importance that it should first be able to give a correct 
answer to the question, ‘What is man?’ Proceeding by its 
invariable method of analysis, it first separates man into 
material and immaterial. Leaving the body alone, it analyses 
his immaterial being. The lowest part of this (which it 
names the sowl) is simply the principle of life, which man 
shares with the rest of the animal, and even with the veget- 
able, kingdom. This principle works in the sensible world, but 
in its essence belongs to the intelligible region. Above the 
soul is the intelligence, which deals entirely with the intelligible. 
But, since in intelligence there is the distinction between 
subject and object, analysis must penetrate still farther into 
man’s inner nature; and, above his intelligence, it discovers 
his unity, as the thing in which his true self is contained—the 
source which is superior to his actual essence, but from which 
that essence is derived.1 

Having thus analysed the nature of man, Neo-Platonism 
goes on to argue from it as to the nature of the Deity. Rightly 
recognising that all which is good in man must be found in 
its perfection in God, it takes these three essentials of the 
immaterial part of humanity, and, representing them in their 
perfect condition, has reached its notion of the Trinity: 
absolute Unity, pure Thought, perfect Vivifying Power—the 
One, the Intelligence, the Soul. 

Now, how does this compare with the Christian doctrine of 
God? In the first place, it must be observed that, while 


1 This seems to be the result at which analysis arrives in the hands of 
Plotinus. Whether Synesius holds precisely the same view, we do not feel 
sure; for he never, so far as we know, speaks of human unity, and, in his 
usage, the soul appears, in many passages, to contain the tnielligence. But, 
if he does not accept the threefold division, the fact would be only another 
instance of his having varied, here and there, from the Plotinic teaching. 
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Revelation proclaims ‘the Holy Trinity to be the Most High, 
it is only to the first Being in its Trinity that Neo-Platonism 
concedes this title. The second and third hypostases are in 
their very nature inferior to It. 

How, then, do the two systems regard the Supreme? For 
Christianity, He is the ‘I am,’ the One only Being Who exists 
of Himself, without beginning, without end, entirely self- 
sufficing, because in One Another, Father, Son,and Holy Spirit 
possess the perfection of Love, the perfection of all things. 
For Neo-Platonism, It is the ‘I am not.’ There is no point on 
which the greatest teachers of this school lay more stress than 
the belief that the Supreme Being is superior to existence. 
But what difference is there in being above existence and in 
being below it? “How can anything be without existence, 
except simply by not existing? The one true God of Neo- 
Platonism is indistinguishable from Matter, the very lowest of 
all the emanations which come forth from It. In the excess 
of his analysis, Plotinus has reached a mere mathematical 
abstraction, In his desire to set the One in the highest pos- 
sible position, he has overreached himself through his intense 
subtilty, and managed to degrade It to a lower condition than 
that of a stone! What possibility is there of uniting the 
Christian dogma of the Father, or of the Holy Trinity, with 
the Plotinic imagination of the One? 

What real similarity is there between God the Son, the 
Word, the true Revealer, of the Father, Who declares Him 
perfectly, because He is entirely One with Him—and the 
Intelligence, the Word, or Revealer, of the One, which, as being 
inferior to’ the One, can only declare It imperfectly? What 
resemblance can we find between God the Holy Ghost, the 
Bond of Union between Father and Son, co-equal with Them— 
and the Soul, inferior, not only to the One, but to the Jntelli- 
gence, possessing its bliss in them, but in no way affecting their 
bliss? And, in its work in time and space, how is this Soul 
to be identified with the Third Person of the Ever-blessed 
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Trinity in His creative aspect? What is there in common 
between this Vivifying Power, which makes itself a body of 
the universe, as closely connected with it as are our bodies 
with our souls—and the Lorp and Life-Giver, Who, indeed, 
creates the universe, and ever keeps it alive by Himself 
dwelling in it, but yet is distinct from it, with that complete 
distinction which Christianity perceives between the Creator 
and the creature ? 

There is, again, between the two religions the cardinal, 
insurmountable, dissimilarity that the Deity of the Church is 
a Personal Deity—a living, thinking, loving Being, Three 
Persons in one God; while the Zrinity of the Alexandrine 
School is impersonal, a series of three unequal abstractions, a 
phantom as far below personal Man as the Only True God is 
above him. Justly could Origen, had he been so minded, 
have used to his master Ammonius our Lord’s words to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘Ye worship ye know not what: we know 
what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews’!—of the 
Religion of Moses and the Prophets, fulfilled, developed, per- 
fected in the Religion of the Christ. The cause of the. failure 
of the theology of Neo-Platonism is to be found in its mistaken 
psychology, of which we shall speak presently. Resolving the 
personality of man into a set of abstractions, it was inevitably 
led to deal similarly with the Deity. 

But, even beyond the differences which have been enumer- 
ated already, there is yet another. In fact, the two dogmas 
have nothing in common but the name. The Christian view 
commends itself to our intellect ; the Neo-Platonic is quite 
arbitrary. | 

The Catholic dogma, though above Reason, is in no sensé 
contradictory to it. Man cannot understand it; it is an 
ineffable mystery to him; for his whole notion of Personality 
is of a thing which is entirely individual and incommunicable. 


2 8. John 4. 22. 
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It is undoubtedly contrary to his experience that two or more 
persons should be genuinely one; even a perfect community 
of all tastes, and desires, and affections, cannot destroy the 
exclusiveness of their personalities. Each is one person, and, 
therefore, each is necessarily distinct from the other. That is 
his experience; and, since it is only from experience that he 
can reason, he is unable to attain by reason to that which con- 
tradicts experience. But he has no grounds whatever for 
assuming that his experience is the measure of all things. 
Indeed, the more he probes into the depths of science, the 
more clearly does he perceive that there may be things which 
experience can never reach—at all events in his present 
earthly life. On those matters he cannot reason; but the 
inability is due simply to the limitations of his human experi- 
ence. He is willing to admit that, if these limitations were 
entirely removed, he might be able to exert his intellectual 
powers on these transcendental mysteries, and to find that 
they are just as unquestionable as the astronomical or chemical 
wonders which gradually advancing experience has ascertained 
for him. : 

The Christian, accordingly, accepts the fact of the Holy 
Trinity, not on demonstrative proof, but on Revelation. He 
sees its genuineness, not by Reason, but by the higher faculty 
of Faith. He cannot explain it, but he sees in it no contra- 
diction whatever. Nay more, when once he has believed it, 
when once he makes use of his illuminated understanding 
upon it, so far as he may, he perceives that, without it, S. 

[ John’s declaration that ‘God is Love’! would be illogical 
and its meaning inconceivable. The Deity is unchangeable ; 
if He is Love now, so must He have been from all eternity. 
But love is not love till put into practice. Till then it is no 

. more than a capacity for love. If God is always Love, always 

' must He have loved some person. Before ever creation had 








118. John 4. 8, 16. 
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begun, when there were no beings outside Himself to be loved, 
already He was Love. If He is but One Person, how can this 
be? Can we then say that His Love was completely shed 
forth on Himself? The idea is degrading to His perfection ; 
for it suggests nothing but the essence of selfishness. The © 
Christian belief does away with the difficulty. From all 
eternity, it tells us, the One God is Three Persons; from all 
eternity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost perfectly pour out their 
perfect Love on One Another, in the absolute Oneness of their 
Godhead.! | 

The Catholic dogma of the Holy Trinity, then, rests on 
Revelation, and we receive it from above. We have not 
discovered it by Reason, and are not obliged to insist that it 
shall come within the domain of our still imperfect reasoning 
powers. This is not the case with the Alexandrine dogma of 
the Trinity. It is the outcome of a logical process, and falls 
under earthly regulations. Therefore, we have a right to ask 
what there is in this Zrinity which differentiates it from 
everything else. At once we perceive that the separation 
between it and other things is quite arbitrary. Why should 
the Divine be a Trinity at all? Why not an Ogdoad, a Decad, 
a Dodecad, or an entire Pleroma? From amerely human point 
of view, there is nothing more logically convincing in Plotinus’ 
number of the Divine Hypostases than in those maintained by 
the Gnostics, to whom he seems to have been much opposed, 
and yet to whose system Neo-Platonism appears, in many 
things, very similar.” 

If the Neo-Platonists were to give the name of God to 
anything but the One, there is no obvious reason why they 
should limit the title to It and Its first two emanations. The 


F See on this subject Mason, Zhe Faith of the Gospel, p. 54 (third edition, 
1859). 

3 There are many passages in the Hymns where Synesius speaks of his 
various divinities just as a Gnostic might of his different grades of ons, 
e.g. Hymn, 1. 75, 116; Hymn, 2. 22, 27, 30, 65; Hymn, 3. 82, 132, 189; 
Hymn, 4. 69. Cp. On Providence, 1. 9. 
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chain is never once broken from first to last. The World is 
as closely related to its Soul as the Soul to the Intelligence; 
and the same is the case throughout the whole series of 
emanations, right down to Matter. If anything but the One is 
truly divine, there is no cause why every single thing should 
not be divine. The Pantheistic view of God is more logical 
than the Neo-Platonic. Plotinus’ theory of the Trinity is due 
to his theory of the ¢riad in Humanity, as he understands 
Humanity. The two stand or fall tqgether. The Catholic and 
Alexandrine notions of the Divine’ Trinity are as different as 
can be. 

The same statement holds good with regard to the two 
opinions as to Creation. For the Christian, God creates 
because He wills to do so; He need not have made anything, 
if He had not pleased; He did it voluntarily. For the Neo- 
Platonist, God creates, without any choice in the matter; it is 
His nature to do so; He isa reservoir that, without losing 
any of its fulness, always overflows, and that overflowing 
gradually becomes Creation. The Intelligence thus proceeds 
from the One, the Soul from the Intelligence, the World from 
the Soul. The theory as to the eternal, or temporal, duration 
of Creation follows naturally, in either case, from the original 
view taken. According to Christianity, the world began and 
will end; according to Hellenism, it has neither beginning nor 
end, but is co-eternal with God. 

_ Coming down to earth and dealing with man, we still find 
the same irreconcilable antagonism. Christianity recognises 
sometimes a twofold, sometimes a threefold, division of 
Humanity—analysing it either into,body and soul, material and 
immaterial, or into body (material), spirit (immaterial), and 
soul (animal: the connecting link between the other two, the 
ζῶον of the Alexandrines). In the former case, man’s true 
self is considered to reside in his soul; in the latter, in his 
spirit; in either case, in the highest part, in the spiritual, 
intelligible, part. But, though it is in the noblest division of 
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his nature that his true unity, his genuine self, his personality, 
has its abode, Catholic philosophy never forgets that the body 
is also a real portion of the man. Puritanism and exaggerated 
Mysticism may speak as if his material nature were something 
altogether distinct from himself; heresy and heterodoxy may 
make the mistake; but orthodox Christianity, never. For it, 
man is no more a ghost than he is a corpse. It holds, indeed, 
that in the Intermediate State between death and the Judg- 
ment-Day, while the body mingles again with the dust from 
which it was taken, the soul lives on alone, but it never 
regards that as the ideal condition of man; nay, it is only a 
temporary condition; and, when at last man attains perfec- 
tion, it will be in a perfect spirit enshrined in a perfect body. 
For Christianity, as for all modern philosophy, the man’s 
personality is the man himself; but that personality needs, 
for its complete manifestation, soul and body as well as 
spirit. 

Neo-Platonism, on the contrary, sacrifices human person- 
ality in its insatiable love of analysis. As has been seen, it 
rejects the body altogether—not as an unnecessary adjunct to 
the soul, but as one of which the soul, in its dest condition, 
has no need. While the soul remained in the World-Soul, it 
had no body; when it returns to its source, it will again be 
free from this encumbrance. But even the soul (in the wider 
sense of the word, as designating man’s higher immaterial 
nature) is further analysed by the Alexandrines into the soul 
(the mere principle of life; this is the ordinary meaning of 
ψυχή, as employed by them), the inielligence above it, and, 
highest of all, the wnity. Thus looked at, these three things 
are only logical abstractions. What is this intelligence, except 
as a faculty of the soul? What is this wnity, except as an 
invariable condition of existence? We may think them apart, 
but we never find them separate. In the whole range of 
human experience, no one has met an intelligence distinct from 
a living soul, or a wnity existing by itself; and we can only 
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reason from experience. We have no ground for assuming 
that such things can be, if divorced from each other; and, if 
we do divorce them, we analyse man into an imaginary 
phantom. Neo-Platonism and Christianity are as mutually 
exclusive in their doctrines of man as in their doctrines of 
God; and for the same reason—the false psychology of 
Plotinus vitiates his theology. 

Both religions hold that man is a fallen creature; but the 
two theories of the Fall are utterly inconsistent. Christianity 
makes no further attempt to explain the mystery of the Origin 
of Evil than to say that moral goodness, so far as our experience 
goes (be it observed that it does not try to carry its speculation 
so high as to make it applicable to the Divine nature), cannot 
exist where there is not a knowledge of the everlasting dis- 
tinction between Right and Wrong, and a power to choose 
between the two. This power of choice, which must exist 
in the greatest creatures in the original state of holiness in 
which they were first made, implies the possibility of choosing 
wrongly ; Original Righteousness necessitates the risk of Actual 
Sin. This power of choice, says the Church, was, before the 
creation of man, abused by some of the superhuman creatures, 
or Angels; and their evil influence was afterwards employed 
‘on man, and, acting on his own self-will, led to similar 
disaster in his case. The Fall of the first parents of our race 
has infected all their descendants. They could bequeath only 
the nature which they themselves possessed ; and, that having 
now been warped by wilful disobedience, all mankind are born 
in Original Sin—with a natural inclination to do wrong, and, 
therefore, in a state of alienation from God—and all give way 
to Actual Sin. The human body has, indeed, been injured by 
the evil; pain, and weakness, and death are its results. But 
the guilt is in the sowl, which sins, not in the body—which is, 
after all, only the instrument used by the soul to effect the 
soul’s object. 

Neo-Platonism throughout gives a completely different 
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account of these matters. Evil, being inseparable from Matter, 
is to be seen everywhere but in the One. As one descends in 
thought from the intelligible to the sensible world, one finds 
evil ever becoming greater, in proportion as one approaches 
nearer to the lowest kind of Matter. Man is evil, simply 
because he exists as man; if he were still a soulinthe World- 
Soul, he would be quite pure (except so far asthe World-Soul 
itself is contaminated); but, because he has become man, he 
has fallen. The Fall is inseparable from Creation. To de at 
all is to be evil, in one degree or another. Therefore, while 
man is sinful, it is not his fault that heis so. The cause of 
his pollution is the fact that he is placed at so great a distance 
from the One; and in that position he has been set without 
any will of his own. His soul is not really injured by the 
evil, but only his lower nature; for, if he can entirely free 
himself from Matter, he is fit to be united to the Divine Jn- 
telligence. According to Synesius’ view of the two distinct 
sources of souls, the sinfulness of those that are excessively 
sinful is still less to be laid to their charge; and we arrive at 
the strange paradox (which never seems to have struck our 
author) that the most wicked of demons is also the least 
morally guilty of all creatures! 

Though man has fallen, he has not reached so hopeless 
a state but that he may be restored, and attain an end 
as high as, if not higher than, his original condition. Here, 
again, Christianity and Neo-Platonism are practically agreed in 
the statement of their doctrine. Here, again, they are worlds 
apart in the meanings which they attach to it, and in the 
methods by which they hold that the Restoration is effected. 

Man, says the Church, was made in the Image of God, and 
was intended to grow ever more and more into His Likeness. 
Had it not been for the Fall, this steady growth would have 
proceeded in an entirely normal way. Sin having intervened, 
such a natural and painless process became impossible. 
Though man had not reached the position of the devils, 
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though he was still capable of being brought back to righteous- 
ness, he could not bring himself back. As it had always been 
his duty to yield perfect obedience, he could not, since he had 
once disobeyed, discharge the debt. He had alienated him- 
self from God, and could not put himself once more at peace 
with God. The Divine Righteousness must be satisfied; and, 
since the completest service is due from every creature, for 
itself, none—not even the highest Archangel—has any excess 
of virtue which it can make over to man; none can do any 
Works of Supererogation. An Atonement must somehow be 
wrought for the guilty race; it must be made by One Who 
possesses the natures of both the parties to the reconciliation. 
It can therefore be accomplished only by God, and by God 
Incarnate. 


‘ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.’ 


The Second Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity became Man, 
and, as Man, worked out the reconciliation by a Human Life 
of unswerving obedience, crowned by a Death in which that 
quickening Life was offered up as the One acceptable Sacrifice. 
The Resurrection attested the fact that God had accepted It; 
that the Atonement for the race was fulfilled. Its application 
to every individual human being was made possible by the 
Ascension, which enabled the God-Man to send down the 
Everlasting Spirit, by Whose instrumentality He has, since 
Pentecost, ever dwelt in the hearts of His people. And the 
Spirit accomplishes His task on each, as each is united with 
all others in Holy Church, the Mystical Body of the Christ, 
first regenerating, and afterwards daily renewing by all the 
Means of Grace, especially by the heavenly Mysteries of the 
Sacramental System. Christianity, while consistently main- 
taining the genuineness of man’s free-will and the necessity 
of his co-operating with Divine Grace, never ceases to declare 
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that Restoration is a gift direct from Heaven, and that, though 
man may reject it when offered to him, he could never attain 
it unless it were offered him—and offered quite apart’ from 
the course of Nature. 

How utterly unlike is the teaching of Neo-Platonism on 
all these matters! Man’s immaterial nature, say Plotinus 
and all his followers, is akin to God; but his body, though ulti- 
mately derived (like everything else) from the One, is very 
far removed from It, and has practically no affinity for It. 
The soul—and, more particularly, the intelligence—is to come 
closer and closer to It; but it is through man’s own action 
that this gradual restoration is to be effected! It is nota 
depraved will, but his very existence as man, which separates 
him from the Divine. He has but to overcome Matter, and 
altogether detach himself from it—and at length he is so 
intimately united with his source, that he actually becomes 
God. There is, thus, no need of an Atonement ; in fact, there 
is no place for it in Neo-Platonism. The Deity cannot so far 
lower Itself as to become Man. The very glory of the Divine 
Intelligence is that it does not itself in any way come in 
contact with the sensible world. An Incarnation (except in 
the vague and general sense that man’s true self is a portion 
of the Divine dwelling in Matter) is more than a condescen- 
sion; it would be a degradation of the Deity. A God-Man , 
is an impossible thing. If such a Being could be imagined, 
His Death could not; and if His Body could die, certainly It 
would have no Resurrection ; for the whole object of the self- 
discipline of a righteous soul is to set it free for ever from the 
weary load of the flesh. Moreover, what need could there 
be of an outpouring of the Holy Ghost? Is not man’s soul 
already an emanation from the World-Soul? Does not the 
Spirit already live within him? How could a Divine Being 
institute Sacraments—material means for conveying spiritual 


A 


1 Cp. On Dreams, 5. 
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life and strength? Are not the intelligible and the sensible 
‘opposed, with the utmost opposition? Do they not stand poles 
asunder? Neo-Platonism allows, it is true, that man cannot 
reach the Supreme Good without the help of Heaven; but 
this does not in any sense imply that it recognises the dis- 
tinction between Grace and Nature. Both systems proclaim 
the necessity of prayer for aid; but, while Christianity says 
that the suppliant must have become sacramentally a Child 
of Grace in order to claim, as of right, an answer to such 
prayer, Neo-Platonism considers the right to depend on the 
original Divine extraction of the petitioner’s higher nature, 

The Catholic and the Alexandrine religions both believe in 
a Providence which rules the universe, and which takes 
especial interest in man, the highest of earthly creatures. 
But their views of Providence are as unlike as is every other 
chief point in their respective doctrines. 

For the Church, Providential care is practically an extension 
of Creation. The God, Who made all things, also watches 
over them, to preserve them. If He first brought them into 
being, He desires that they should continue and develop, 
each after its appointed manner. But, just as nothing could 
make itself, nothing could suffice to keep itself safe. He alone 
first gave all creatures birth; He alone gives them, day by 
day, the sustenance which they need; He is ever with them, 
to support them; ‘in Him’ they ‘live, and move, and have’ 
their ‘being.’! Providence, as we believe It, is, one may say, 
a Christian view of the World-Soul, calling the World into 
existence, and then ever dwelling in it; vivifying and 


sustaining. 
‘Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through everything we see. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 
In all things—darkness, light, 
Silence and sound.’ 





1 Acts 17. 28. 
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No creature is too insignificant to obtain a share in this loving 
protection. Each, according to its needs, receives it. ‘Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one of them 
is forgotten before God?’ 

If Neo-Platonism had identified its doctrine of Providence 
and its doctrine of the World-Soul, it would have been much 
closer to Christianity on the particular point under considera- 
tion. The difference between the two religions in this matter 
would then have been owing simply to their diverse conceptions 
of the third Hypostasis of the Divine Trinity and of God’s 
manner of dwelling in the world. Synesius, however, entirely 
separates the two doctrines. The action of the World-Soul 
is continuous, but the action of Providence is intermittent. 
The latter does not seem in any way to concern itself with 
mere animals, Nay, it does not manifest its power in the 
daily routine of even man’s life, It never intervenes at all, 
except on occasions of more than ordinary importance. ‘The 
Deity is not disturbed in slighter matters, or whenever a 
mistake about this or that is being made. Some great creature 
must be that ene single person, for whose sake one of the 
Blessed Race will come hither.’* How utterly contrary is the 
sentiment expressed in these words to S. Paul’s declaration, 
‘When we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth His Love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us!’* How earthly 
are the thoughts of the Heathen philosopher; how heavenly 
those of the Christian Apostle! How completely the Neo- 
Platonist fails to grasp the moral depths to which sin has 
sunk man; how little he understands the Majesty of God! 
In his eyes, some men may be able to deserve the care of 
Heaven: but not ali, The Christian perceives that none 





1 5. Luke 12. 6. 2 On Providence, 1. 11. 3 Romans 6. 6, egg. 
H 
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deserve it, but all receive it, ‘He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the ‘unjust.’? | 

‘ Merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ - 

Synesius’ Providence is no better than a deus ex machina. 
The Gods set things going; and interfere no more, until some 
serious confusion has arisen. Then they reappear and 
remove the difficulties.? | 

Both the Church and the Alexandrine School hold that, 
though man cannot attain his highest bliss without the Divine 
assistance, he cannot attain it without energetically striving 
after it himself. Both insist on the fact that ‘Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.’* ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling,’ * says S. Paul. ‘Providence is not 
like the mother of the new-born babe,’ says Synesius, ‘ who 
must take pains in driving away the things that will fly to 
it and hurt it, . . . but like that mother, who, having reared 
and armed her child, bids him make use of the armour, and 
ward off the evil things.”> But how is this salvation to be 
worked out? How is this armour to be used ? 

Again the two systems go off on quite different lines. Both 
speak highly of the training of the will and the understand- 
ing; but, while Christianity makes moral goodness the end 
and a right understanding the means, Neo-Platonism (as we 

1 §. Matt. 5. 45. 

2 ‘Synésius ne garde de la Providence que juste oe qu’il en faut pour pré- 
server le monde d’une ruine complete; elle n’apparait qu’au moment de la 
crise, pour débrouiller le drame, comme dans une pitce de théatre. . . 
Cette Providence accidentelle, intermittente, avec ses langueurs et ses im- 
puissances, n’est point du tout celle que nous concevons. . . Si Ja Pro- 
-vidence ne se révéle pas toujours clairement ἃ nos regards troublés, elle ne 
s’en exerce pas moins siirement ; tantdt elle se cache, tantit elle éclate ; mais 
jamais il n’y a d’interruption dans son ceuvre . . . Qu’est-ce que ce Dieu 
incomplet, mutilé, pour ainsi dire, que nous présente le philosophe? Et 
Vesprit peut-il se reposer dans l'idée d’une demi-Providence?’ (Druon, pp. 
201, sq.). 


3 Cp. Isidore, Epp. 5. 459. 4 Philippians 2, 12, 
5 Qn Providence, 1. 11, 
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have already observed) reverses the order. Both commend 
the mortification of the body, but on quite distinct grounds: 
Neo-Platonism, because it considers the body necessarily evil, 
and therefore an implacable enemy of the soul; Christianity, 
because it holds it to be merely an estranged friend, good in 
its original nature, and only accidentally, as it were, evil. The 
Alexandrine deems association with the corporeal to be nothing 
short of a humiliation and a misery; the Catholic maintains 
that the Incarnation has shown that the body, though a bad 
master, is an admirable servant. Consequently, the disciple 
of Plotinus sets the greatest store by intellectual contempla- 
tion; the member of Christ thinks most highly of virtuous 
activity; the former prays to be ‘taken out of the world’; 
the latter, to be ‘kept from the evil.1. We do not mean 
that this characteristic difference was invariably manifest 
between the best examples of the types of the two Schools in 
the days when Neo-Platonism was a dangerous rival to the 
Church; for many of the finest Christians of that time shared 
with the nobler Pagans in disregarding the fact that life must 
be lived, and not dreamed through. We would merely insist 
that the teaching of Christianity, properly understood, empha- 
sises the point very decidedly. 
‘Heaven must be won, not dreamed : thy task is set, 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee,’ 

is its unchanging message to mankind. 

Both systems maintain that the great object towards which 
man is intended to strive is ultimate union with God. But 
there is no resemblance in the ideas which they entertain as 
to the nature of this union. 

With Christianity, it is the association in the closest possible 
intimacy of two essentially distinct personalities; or rather, 
it is more. It means, so far as we can grasp it and express it 
(for human intellect and human language are but poor and 
feeble instruments for dealing with Divine truths), that man 





a See S. John 17. 15. 
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is to live, not only with God, but 7m God, so that every act and 
thought of his shall be dictated by the Eternal Spirit Who 
pervades his whole being; so that, though he will still be 
guided by his own will, the human will shall be in the com- 
pletest submission to, the most perfect accord with, the Will 
of God. He will be entirely one with the glorious Object of 
his love; but he will be still quite conscious that that Object 
and he himself are yet distinct. 

Neo-Platonism is dissatisfied with such a theory of union— 
which seems to it, in its unyielding pursuit of the most abstract 
unity, scarce other than a unified disunion. Always negligent 
of the fact of personality, always hankering after mathematical 
oneness, it proclaims that man’s highest bliss is entirely to 
‘lose himself in God. By means of religious ({.6. intellectual) 
contemplation long continued, he succeeds in identifying him- 
self with the Divine Jntelligence; and then, with one magni- 
ficent effort of ecstasy, he divests himself of himself, he throws 
away his personality, and bounds aloft into the mysterious 
abysmal One, where—above Thought, above Existence—he dis- 
appears in the Unseen, Unknown, Non-existent! He is not 
only united to God, he actually becomes God ; but on the inevit- 
able condition of becoming—Nothing! 

Such are the schemes of religion offered to a τὰν αἰεί με 
world by Divine Revelation and human genius, Each claims 
to bring man back to the Deity from Whom he has wandered ; 
each clothes its teaching in much the same language, But, 
when their teaching is looked into, it is found that, on all the 
principal matters, the two systems are invariably antagonistic. 

There remains but one point more, and we bring our sum- 
mary of the fundamental contradiction between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism to an end. Philosophy, religion—let it be 
called whichever any one pleases—is the method by which 
man is to be joined to the Most High. Who, then, may be 
saved? Is the celestial blessing for all, or only for some? 

Christianity answers unhesitatingly, For all. It is true that 
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under the Old Dispensation the Lorp chose out one peculiar 
nation, and separated them from the rest of the world, that 
they might guard for Him the sacred deposit of Truth which 
He confided to their care; but not that they might keep it 
for ever to themselves. They. were to be His priests to man- 
kind at large; they were to hold the treasure safe until the 
time came for others also to enjoy it, and then they were to 
communicate it to them with generous hand. And, even while 
He called the Israelites to their mighty privileges and gave 
them a special Revelation of Himself, He did not allow the 
Gentiles to remain in absolute darkness: He spoke to them, 
if they had eyes to see and ears to hear, through the varied 
workings of Nature. ‘He left not Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.’! He spoke 
to them through their own conscience; He spoke to them 
through their arts and sciences, and through their grand 
philosophies. It is true that He hardened Pharaoh’s heart,? 
and rejected Esau ;* but these dread punishments refer only 
to their temporal condition, and nothing is told us of the man’s 
spiritual fate in either case. It is true that, under the New 
Dispensation, the Almighty still observes His method of 
Election; He still chooses out a.peculiar people for Himself, 
acting entirely according to His own Divine Will, in no way 
influenced by anything which those whom He elects either 
have done or will do. But, if the natural Israel was to dis- 
* pense the kingly privileges to mankind in general, still more 


1 Acts 14. 17. 2 Exodus 9, 12, ete. 2. F.g. Romans 9. 13. 

4 It is, however, an Election immediately and unconditionally to Grace ; 
only mediately and conditionally to Glory. God’s chosen people are called 
and elected into His Church Militant through the Sacrament of Regeneration, 
in such a way that they can have no doubt as to whether or no they have 
received the summons and have been made fit objects for the bestowal of 
the Heavenly Grace. But they must ever be striving and working, that 
they may ‘make’ their ‘calling and election sure’ (28S. Peter 1. 10), into 
His Church Triumphant ; ‘for many are called, but few are chosen’ (8. Matt. 
22, 14). 
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is this the case with the spiritual Israel. The Deity uses 
human means to carry out His mighty ends. He employs 
His Church to spread the knowledge of the Gospel into new 
regions; and, where any branch of Christendom fails to culti- 
vate the missionary spirit, it comes near to being cut off from 
the True Vine and withering. Salvation is for all; and those 
who have been brought into the right way must light up the 
path for those who are still in darkness. No one can possess 
Christ as a piece of private property: each one must share 
the treasure with others, or forfeit it. For God the Son 
became not a Man, but Man. He made Himself the Second 
Adam, the true Head of Redeemed Mankind. And therefore 
He is no respecter of persons: He offers His gifts equally to 
all. ‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ 
is all, and in 4111 He came ‘to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’2 Since all were lost, He came to seek and to save 
all—the publican and the sinner; but also the seribe and the 
Pharisee, if they would let Him. : 

Neo-Platonism, though it does not perhaps categorically 
deny that perfect bliss is offered to all men (since it holds that 
all have emanated from the Supreme, and all have a tendency 
to return to It), yet practically considers that it 1s within the 
reach of only a favoured few. Since the human intelligence 
must be cultivated to a very high degree before it can be 
united with the Divine Intelligence, what chance is there that 
the majority of men can ever compass their happiness? How 
can those who must toil on day by day, in order to support 
themselves and their families by some humble trade, ever find 
time to educate themselves to the extent necessary to enable 
them to come into close contact with the intelligible world ? 
According to the system of Plotinus and his followers, it seems 
that a man must either be so rich as to have no need to work 


1 Colossians 3. 11. 2 §. Luke 19. 10. 
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for a livelihood, or he must trust entirely to the charity of 
others to supply his wants, if he 1s to have the leisure requisite 
to enable him to win the good-will of the gods. And, if all 
who are not wealthy are to enter hermitages and live the 
solitary life, how long will the riches of the rest continue ? 
—how long, indeed, will the race be able to keep itself in 
existence? Since the highest blessing of all is to get above 
Intelligence, and, by ecstasy, to be joined to the One (and this 
cannot be attained till the intelligence has been trained to its 
utmost capacity), how can this glorious boon ever be conferred 
on those who cannot go through that training? What, then, 
is the final goal of humanity in general? What have the vast 
majority of men to look forward to? Are they any happier 
in their prospect than the material persons of Valentine ? 
Their soul is, indeed, to be reunited at length with the World- 
Soul; but is not that the future portion of even the lower 
animals and the plants? Have they a soul at all, in the 
spiritual sense of the word? Have they an intelligence? Even 
the curse of the Manichaean Elect, as they ate bread, upon those 
Hearers who (on pain of suffering fearful punishments after 
death) had been compelled to prepare that bread.for them, 
seems less cruel than this attempt to reduce the larger part of 
mankind to the level of the birds and beasts; for Manichaeism 
appears at least to have held that, after a series of reincarna- 
tions, the soul of the mere Hearer might be admitted into the 
joys of the Elect while the Alexandrine understanding of 
metempsychosis does not appear to have provided for the 
development of an intelligence in those whom it presumably 
supposed to be originally devoid of it. Remembering Synesius’ 
dogma of the two sources of souls, we must admit that his 
message to the one class of men was a message of uncompro- 
mising condemnation. 


— --- ----..ὄ.--.- 


1 The curse was: ‘It was not I who reaped, or ground, or baked thee ; 
may they who did so be reaped, and ground, and baked in their turn !’ 
—Robertson vol. i. p. 195; see also the next few pages. 
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On this point Neo-Platonism is as unlike Christianity as 
on all the others. It holds that perfect Goodness desires 
to raise men to Itself, but only those who are akin to It, 
only those who possess a pure and enlightened intelligence. 
The rest are so far removed from It, that It can do nothing 
for them. In fact, God is not in man, except man himself 
be conscious of the Divine Presence. The Alexandrines 
could understand the thought of man seeking for God, but 
not the thought of God seeking for man. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son would appear natural to them, if they 
were acquainted with it; but they would have considered 
the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Silver 
fantastic, 

While Christianity proclaims that all men are brothers, 
all equal in the sight of the Creator, and that, therefore, 
none can save himself except by trying to save others— 
that self-sacrifice is the law of life—Neo-Platonism divides 
men into the philosophic few and the unphilosophic many, 
and tends to a Pharisaical self-satisfaction and deprecia- 
tion of others, together with a mere selfish desire to save 
oneself, ; 

Thus the two systems are opposed in what. they teach 
as to the Divine Trinity and Its Hypostases; the Creation ; 
the nature of Man; his Fall; his Restoration and the means 
by which it is effected; Providence; the kind of life at which 
man is to aim; the Destiny marked out for him; and the 
sense in which it may be said that Salvation is offered to 
all. In speaking on these matters, they often use similar 
language, but their meanings are always different. 


1 “Les néoplatoniciens comme les chrétiens parlent de Trinité, de chute, 
de relévement et d’union avec Dieu; mais les mots seuls se ressemblent 
. La Trinité néoplatonicienne . . . est une simple construction dialectique 
placée dans le vide qu’elle ne remplit pas et dans le néant qu'elle ne 
parvient pas ἃ animer . . . Si l’école parle de chute comme |’Evangile, cette 
chute pour elle n’est’pas une déviation de la volonté, elle consiste unique- 
ment dans la descente des &4mes dans le monde de la matiére . . . Quant 
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Yet these are the two schemes of philosophy which, 
mutually exclusive as they are, Synesius appears, by some 
strange process of eclecticism, to have reconciled to his 
own satisfaction. He was not an accurate thinker; and, 
though his speculations are sometimes rather bold, it does 
not seem that he was a deep one, It is improbable ‘that he 
ever saw very clearly the logical trend of Neo-Platonism. 
He felt it an influence for good in his own life; and did not 
realise that in his own personal character he had an example 
of the true nature of man, in which the intelligence (though 
it must, indeed, guide the affections) is not by itself so noble 
as they are when it controls them. He wished to do his 
duty in life; and, according to his ability, he did it, not allow- 
ing himself to be carried into the errors of practice into 
which, logically, he should have fallen. Christian doctrine, 
as far as his extant writings show, he never thoroughly 
grasped. Doubtless the similarity of language used by both 
Hellenes and Christians impressed him, and he was gradually 
led to perceive that the Religion of the Incarnation taught the 
worship of the One True God in a clearer way than did 
Neo-Platonism—without his observing that it taught it in 
an altogether different manner. He came to allow that 
Christianity was a higher form of Philosophy than the system 
of Plotinus, and passed into his new life slowly, and without 
ever making any actual breach with his earlier ways of 
thought. He accepted the Incarnation, though he seems to 
have had a very slight grasp of its full significance,! and may 
perhaps have given it a more or less figurative explanation. 
No doubt, in the same way he yielded assent to the other 
doctrines (or most of them) of the Church which are utterly 
opposed to the Alexandrine method, so that, outwardly, he 


au relavement . . . le néoplatonisme le fait dépendre . . . de l’homme seul 
livré ἃ luieméme ... Le néoplatonisme, par l’ascétisme et l’extase, veut 
amener l’homme 4 l’anéantissement’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 60, sqq.). 

1 See pp. 279, aq. 
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would appear to those who casually met him much as other 
Christians. But it is more than doubtful whether he ever 
‘held all these doctrines in a Catholic sense. There was no dis- 
‘honesty, no conscious deceit, about him; but, while his public 
teaching was probably, on the whole, of an orthodox nature, 
his own private esoteric belief seems to have been no more, 
at any time, than a Christianised Neo-Platonism. At its 
best, it gives us the impression of a patchwork of the two 
religions. It is neither Christianity nor Neo-Platonism ; 
strictly speaking, it is an incongruous compound of both: 
it is Synesianism. - 

ΤῸ is necessary to insist upon the radical difference between 
the two Schools, and the consequent impossibility of uniting 
them without completely altering their peculiar characters, 
because these facts are not always recognised. Even so pro- 
found a thinker as Vacherot has overlooked them. He speaks 
of the two systems as varying developments of the same funda- 
mental conception. Both, he says, aim at fusing in one the 
wisdom of East and West, and the chief cause of their 
diversity is that in Neo-Platonism the Western influence 
prevails: in Christianity, the Eastern. 

It is possible that the Oriental element may be the stronger 
in the Catholic body of dogma, since almost all the greatest 
theologians of the Early Church belonged to the eastern 
division of the Empire, and it was within its confines that all 
the (icumenical Councils were held. But surely Orientalism 
prevailed in the School of Alexandria? It founded itself on 
Plato, doubtless, and set Aristotle in the post of honour 
next to him; but what it most appreciated in Plato was 
the side on which he came nearest to the mysticism of the 
East; and the doctrine of emanation is a purely Oriental 
notion. 

It may be admitted that, to some extent, Vacherot is right. 
In a merely human aspect, the two systems do both start 
from man’s consciousness that somehow he has been separated 
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from his true happiness, and man’s longing to find a means 
of returning to it (though we are at a loss to understand how 
he can perceive any other close relation between them in 
their inmost selves). But it is singular that he only looks 
at the human side. It is a startling fact that in a work 
containing some fifteen hundred pages or more, in several 
parts of which the philosophy of various Christian writers 
is dealt with at considerable length—a work written by one 
who professes the deepest admiration for Christianity, and 
who, we should suppose, cannot call himself other than a 
convinced Christian—we do not remember to have noticed 
the slightest hint of any supernatural origin for the Catholic 
Church. Vacherot never speaks a word against the universal 
belief of Christians that a special Revelation has been given 
to them. He does not say that he does not hold the belief 
himself; but the whole style of his able Histoire Critique de 
?Ecole d’Alexandrie leads one to suppose that he does not 
hold it; for he silently ignores the subject of Revelation! 
Throughout he treats Christianity as he treats Neo-Platonism : 
as an eclectic system worked out by gifted thinkers, who 
have taken all that is best in the thought of the past and 
made it into a harmonious scheme of their own. But he 
maintains that the theologians of the Church have accom- 
plished their task vastly better than the others; that, while 
Neo-Platonism is full of inconsistencies, Christianity is 
perfectly coherent and leaves no gaps anywhere. We accept 
this latter view, because we are convinced of the Incarnation 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles; but 
how any one, who is not convinced of these, can be entirely 
satisfied to accept it, we do not see. If Christianity be only 
human, is it safe—with the ruins of all the great philosophies 
of the past before our eyes—to declare that ἐξ can never 
vanish away, to make room for something yet more perfect ? 
Vacherot carries the theory of development to an unheard-of 
excess. He states that primitive Christianity was hardly 
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different from Judaism, and did not believe in the actual 
Divinity of the Son and the Spirit.1 He considers the dogma 
of the Holy Trinity to be due to the influence of Greek 
(Pagan!) thought, after the Church had to some extent 
emancipated herself from Eastern methods. The first 
Christians, he tells us, regarded the dogma as a return to 
polytheism; and it was the genius of such men as Clement, 
Origen, and S. Athanasius which gradually succeeded in 
making it.an article of the Creed.2 He gives, in fact, what 
would probably be a most accurate and scientific account 
of the intellectual expansion of Christianity, if it were a 
simply human philosophy; but assuredly it is an account 
that no orthodox Christian will for a moment accept. He 
speaks of the explicit declaration of what had before been 
held implicitly, as if it were the actual invention of something 
new. He is well answered by a learned fellow-countryman 
of his own, who points out, in a spirit with which every 
Christian must agree, that the Gospel is from Heaven and our 
religion is based on Revelation. 


1 ‘Le Christianisme primitif accepta la théologie juive sans y rien changer. 
Il conserva la triple conception de Dieu, du Verbe et de l’Esprit saint, en y 
ajoutant seulement |’incarnation du Verbe divin en Jésus-Christ, et la com- 
munication spéciale de l’Esprit saint ἃ son Eglise ... Ni le Verbe ni 
Esprit n’étaient Dieu méme (vol. i. pp. 297, sq.). 

2 « Jamais les Chrétiens de la Judée ne purent comprendre cette profonde 
doctrine d’un Dieu en trois personnes, dont chacune posséde au méme titre 
et au méme degré la nature divine ; ils s’en tinrent au Dieu de Moise, et ne 
voulurent voir dans le Fils et le Saint-Esprit que de simples organes de la 
puissance de Dieu. Le dogme de la Trinité leur sembla un retour au 
polythéisme . . . Le berceau du dogme de la Trinité est une ville grecque, 
et le héros de cette grande polémique qui aboutit au symbole de Nicée est 
‘un Alexandrin. Athanase finit l’euvre commencée par d’autres Alexandrins, 
‘saint Clément, Origéne. Ce grand symbole résume toute la théologie orientale 
et toute la théologie grecque’ (ibid. p. 299). 

3 ‘TL’ Evangile n’a point péniblement amassé son trésor; il n’est pas vrai 
‘* qu’il se soit assimilé la science de toutes les écoles pour la convertir en sa 
propre substance!” Il ἃ apporté sa doctrine du ciel, sans étre obligé de la 
mendier ἃ la terre, et c'est ce qui lui imprime cette unité vivante qui manquera 
toujours aux fusions artificielles composées d’éléments hétérogénes’ (De 
Pressensé, vol. ii. p. 59). 
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Is it not his having left Revelation out of sight which has 
caused Vacherot to make the strange mistake of regarding 
Christianity and Neo-Platonism as variants of the same 
tendency? He observes that they both offer to lead man to 
his true welfare ; that they both use much the same language; 
that the learning of Alexandria plays a prominent part in 
enabling each fully to express itself: and, somehow, he comes 
to the conclusion that they are both practically the same 
thing, in an imperfect and a perfect stage. 

We have seen that Neo-Platonism is irreconcilable with 
Catholic dogma, But what is it in itself? Its principal 
exponents regarded it as greatly superior to Christianity ; 
Ammonius even left the Church, in order to set it on foot. 
What, then, did they find so attractive in it? How much 
does it satisfy the human heart and intellect ? 

To the heart it says nothing at all; it leaves it on one side 
as unworthy of consideration. It devotes itself to the ef- 
lightenment of the intellect. What is the result of its work 
on behalf of this part of man’s nature ? 

It has one very great merit. It has accounted for the 
connection of the finite and the Infinite, the individual and 
the Universal, in a far completer way than any of the philo- 
sophies which preceded it. Plotinus and his School have 
joined all together as links in one immense chain. At its 
highest point is the Supreme God; at its lowest, formless 
Matter. Even the humblest of created things is united to 
the First Cause; for all existence has proceeded from It by 
way of emanation. With the best masters of this School, 
dualism is nearly, if not quite, eliminated (Synesius has, to a 
-considerable extent, fallen back under its dominion), for every- 
thing, Evil included, may be at last traced back to the One. 

The excellence of the conclusion is due to the excellence 
of the method. Neo-Platonism is never content merely to 
accept facts as they are; so long as their complexity remains, 
it feels that it has not discovered their cause. It insists on 
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analysing everything into the elements of which it is 
composed. 

But the School of Alexandria has great faults, all owing 
to the fact that it forgets the rule of the golden mean, The 
method of analysis is admirable; it is the only true philo- 
sophical method; but it must not be pushed to an extremity, 
Reason must, undoubtedly, be employed, and employed to the 
full in all our researches; but it must not be stretched till 
it breaks. We must reason from our experience; we cannot 
go beyond it, on pain of falling into contradictions. This is 
where the Alexandrines have erred. So far from despising 
experience, they have made use of it up to the point beyond 
which it has been unable to go. But, feeling that they had 
not yet attained the object of their search, they have then 
bidden farewell to experience, and attempted to soar above 
it in a region where speculation has nothing to guide it. 
Fhey have wandered into a world of phantoms and imagina- 
tions as unlike the phenomena of the sensible world (which 
Neo-Platonism holds to be their outward expression) as any- 
thing can well be. | 

They have made a skilful and scientific analysis of human 
nature; they have seen that, while it consists of material 
and immaterial, the immaterial itself can be resolved into 
different parts. The lowest of these is the vivifying principle 
(the soul); higher than this is the spiritual principle (the 
intelligence); and beyond this again is the principle of in- 
dividuality (the unity). So far they have been reasoning 
from experience, and their conclusions are valid. But now 
they desert experience and reach an abstraction. Disregarding 
the fact that these three immaterial elements are always found 
indissolubly united with each other and with the material 
element in the single personality of the man, they proceed 
to make of each a separate entity to itself. Enamoured of 
unity for its own sake, they are by no means satisfied with 
so complex a unit as that manifested in man. ‘No,’ they 
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say; ‘if we are to trace man back to his source, we cannot 
leave him in this state.’ Instead of considering these elements 
as necessarily combined in humanity (though logically separ- 
able one from another), they fancy that they can be separated 
in actual reality. Thus they make of each of the three a 
complete thing in itself; and of each, the principle of the 
one which comes below it. The body proceeds from the 
higher unit of the soul; the soul, from the superior unit of 
the intelligence; the intelligence, from the actual unity. 
They do not mean that there is any distinction in point of 
time between the immaterial component parts of man; but 
simply that that is the scientific order in which human nature 
is built up. 

But this whole idea is contrary to experience. What is a 
unity, apart from the one being of which it is merely a 
condition of existence? What is an intelligence, apart from 
the sowl (or principle of life)? What is a soul (in the 
Alexandrine sense), when it does not express itself in a 
living being? Pure abstractions, and nothing else. | 

Since human Reason (unilluminated by Divine Revelation) 
must argue first up from man to God and then down again 
from.God to man and the rest of creation, we are obliged, 
in examining Neo-Platonism, to proceed in the same way. 
Coming, then, to the Alexandrine doctrine of the Deity, we 
find the same radical defect, pushed still farther, as in the 
Alexandrine doctrine of man. | 

What is the Supreme God? The Unity of unities, the 
most abstract of all abstractions, a Being (It is not really a 
Being, since It 7s not; but there is no more accurate word 
that one can use) that has no qualities; about which one 
can know nothing whatever, since It does not even exist. 
The true Object of worship is Nothingness ! 

What is the Divine Intelligence? A Being which is not 
alive, since it 18 superior to the Principle of all life. And 
yet, though it does not live, it thinks! 
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We are in the midst of contradictions and conceptiofs 
which cannot be realised, till we reach the Divine Soul. 
Here, at last, we have something conceivable, the Spirit of 
Life. But then this is only the third God, and quite inferior 
to the former two. It is not till we come to the lowest part 
of the intelligible world that Neo-Platonism gives us anything 
of which the human intellect can form the slightest idea. 
Above that, everything is not only superior to, but contra- 
dictory of, our reasoning powers. 

All things come forth from the Supreme by a series of 
emanations. But how can existence emanate from non- 
existence, where there is no exterior Force to create it? The 
thought cannot be entertained; it is simply a fancy, not a 
rational statement. 

As for Creation, .in the strict sense of the term, there is 
no room for it in Neo-Platonism. Hmanation is the invariable 
rule; the sensible world is as true an emanation from the 
World-Soul as is the World-Soul from the Intelligence. But 
in what way does our Reason help us to understand the 
thought of Spirit naturally and necessarily expressing itself 
in the outward shape of Matter? We cannot grasp the 
relation οὗ the two. There is nothing within the range of 
our experience which inclines us to believe that the World- 
Soul can develop itself into the World, or the human sowl 
develop itself into the human body. We admit that, some- 
how, there must be a Vital Principle inhabiting the universe, 
just as we know that there is a vital principle in all living 
bodies on earth; but Reason never hints to us that Life can 
be materialised. It vivifies Matter, we see; but we have no 
ground for assuming that the two things are really one, 
looked at from the interior and from the exterior. 

When we come to the doctrine that the individual soul 
was perfect (so far as the individual can be perfect) when 
it dwelled originally in the World-Soul, and that it is its 
association with the body which makes man an imperfect 
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being, we meet with another contradiction to experience. 
The soul (the principle of life), as we know it, is altogether 
inseparable from ‘the body; with this latter it is born, it 
hives, it grows, it dies. It begins imperfect, and strives 
slowly towards perfection. The vital principle is.a mere 
germ in the embryo; it is more developed in the infant; it 
reaches its highest point in the mature human being; and, 
when he dies, surely the vital principle dies with him ἢ 
Else, why does he die? And whither has the vital principle 
gone? It is no longer anything but an imagination. 

The whole Alexandrine theory of simplicity as perfection 
and: variety as imperfection is radically vicious. A study of 
Nature teaches us that it actually reverses the truth. The 
lower one goes, the simpler the objects’ which one meets; the 
higher one mounts, the more complex do they become. In 
the mineral kingdom there is mere substance; above this is 
the vegetable kingdom, in which the substance has a life 
of its own and:is capable of growth; gradually we rise into 
the animal kingdom, and find the creature possessed of the 
powers of sensation and locomotion. At last, when we reach 
man, we observe the most complex of all earthly beings, who 
adds to the possessions of the lower creatures the gifts of 
Reason, and Will, and Personality, and even a spiritual nature 
which lifts him above the sensible world altogether. Arguing 
from the analogy of all creation, we should expect to learn 
that the Deity, as the highest of all things, is also the most 
complex. And such, Christianity tells us, is the case; for, 
in the perfect Unity of His Essence, He is a Trinity. of 
Persons. ) | Ἐς 

Looked at from another point of view, unity does, it is 
true, become more intense the farther one goes upward in the 
scale of existence. An invertebrate animal may be divided 
without: losing its life; apparently without suffering any 
particular inconvenience. The severed parts will sometimes 
form into new creatures, each with a distinct life of its own. 

I 
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A vertebrate animal cannot be treated so. Some parts may 
be separated from it; but, even if the animal itself continues 
to live, those parts die when they are cut off from the source 
of its vital existence. And it is only to some extent that 
it can be dealt with even in this manner, After a certain 
point, such treatment must kill it. It is not divisible after 
the fashion of the lower animal; it has a truer unity. When 
we come to man, we discover a higher unity still than in 
the vertebrate irrational animals. These latter follow out 
all their various instincts as they arise; but man—at least, 
in so far as he at all surpasses the other animals—makes 
all his instincts subservient to his will. Man, as man, is 
more one than the creatures below him; the higher irrational 
creatures are more one than the lower. Thus Reason leads us 
to conclude that in some sense—whether or no we can grasp 
it—the Deity is more One than any creature. The Alex- 
andrines, therefore, are logically correct in regarding the 
Supreme as the completest possible Unity; but they are 
empirically wrong in their interpretation of this Unity. The 
ideal Unity is not absolute Simplicity; on the contrary, all 
experience teaches that it is the widest Complexity. There 
is not the slightest difficulty in accounting for creation on 
the Christian hypothesis as to the nature of God; on the 
theory of the School of Alexandria, it remains utterly un- 
thinkable. 

All things, says Neo-Platonism, tend to return to their 
source. Granted; the First Cause is also the Final Cause. 
‘Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things.’ But 
does not this, on Alexandrine principles, lead to a fourfold 
separation of the elements of which man is composed? Must 
not his body be left alone in the sensible world; his soul 
return to the World-Souwl; his intelligence to the Divine Zntelli- 
gence; his unity to the One? And then where is the man? 








1 Romans 1]. 36. 
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If the noblest part of him can be absorbed into the One, so 
that it 18 altogether in It (we must overlook, for the moment, 
the fact that it cannot de in It at all), is not man really 
superior to the World-Soul, and even to the Divine Intelligence ? 
In adoring them, is he not adoring things beneath himself ? 

If Evil comes from Matter, and Matter is the lowest emana- 
tion of the One, Evil is derived from perfect Goodness. Since 
Matter is, in some degree, found everywhere but in the One, 
Evil is manifest, to some extent, everywhere but in the highest 
form of Divine Perfection. Evil is, in fact, only a lesser Good, 
just as darkness is a lesser light. Therefore there is really no 
such thing as Evil; it is nothing but a relative term. We 
have here simply a daring paradox. The mind of man can 
never be persuaded that cruelty, and selfishness, and dishonesty, 
are only gentleness, and self-sacrifice, and honesty, in a lesser 
degree. Good and Evil are mutually contradictory (even 
though they may, and do, subsist in the same human char- 
acter), and all possible refinements of ingenuity can never 
persuade the human understanding that they are the same 
thing at their base. 

The faultiness of the metaphysics of the Alexandrines 
injures their ethical system. Like Christianity, like every 
other philosophy which has a genuine claim to respect, Neo- 
Platonism demands that man shall follow out his true destiny 
by aiming ever upwards towards the ideal Good. But what is 
this School’s notion of the ideal Good? Not virtue, not right- 
eousness, not any moral quality, but abstract, mathematical 
unity. Man must, indeed, cultivate virtue; but only as a 
means to an end. Above righteousness stands knowledge 
above knowledge, ecstasy. Without being virtuous, man can 
never attain his object; but his task is to rise altogether 
beyond virtue, and, till he has done that, he is far from his 
goal. He must be holy, in order that his understanding may 
be clear; and, when he has trained his understanding to the 
highest possible point, he throws down the ladder by which 
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he has climbed, and plunges into unconsciousness and nothing- 
ness. Practical goodness 18. less admirable than intellectual 
contemplation; intellectual contemplation is inferior to a 
‘mental and moral suicide. Certainly Neo-Platonism does not 
do much to show humanity the true: beauty of holiness! 

But what does Plotinus mean’ by insisting on the cultiva- 
tion of virtue (even though it be merely 48 a means to 
eventual unification)? How is virtue possible in his view? 
There can be no morality apart from freedom of choice (at 
least as human beings understand -morality); and he leaves 
no room for such freedom anywhere. The Deity Himself, he 
holds, is by His very nature constrained to create. He does 
not will to do so; if He did not create, He would cease to be 
‘God. Each existing thing has more of evil, arid less of good, 
in proportion to the relative distance at which it stands from 
the One.’ Each soul receives its peculiar character from. the 
Creator, as actors receive their parts from the author of. a 
drama! Plotinus, and after him Synesius,? may attempt. to 
maintain that the soul may play its part well or ill; but the 
notion is illogical. Its very existence is an evil; the way in 
which it lives is predestined for it; it is nothing but an 
animated machine. How can it do cehereise than conduct 
itself in the manner to which it is forced ?. - 

Still, obliged as we are to evil, we need not: feel much 
trouble at the fact, says Plotinus;-for what is: bad for the 


oe ‘All the world’s a stage, . 
And all the men and women merely players,’ 
seems rather a favourite idea with the Neo-Platonists. Synesius expresses 
it in On Providence, 1. 13, and alludes to the theatre in On Kingship, 8, 
and On Providence, 1. 15 (twice) and 2. 8; Proclus used similar language 
(see Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 267); and Palladas, a contemporary of Synesius 
(we do not know that he was a Neo-Platonist, but he belonged to Alexandria), 
has left an epigram, which runs :— 
Σκηνὴ was ὁ βίος, καὶ παίγνιον" ἣ μάϑε παίζειν, 
τὴν σπουδὴν μεταθεὶς, ἣ φέρε τὰς ὀδύνας. 
Cp. also Isidore, ἘΡΡ. 5. 244. 
ες § On Providence,.1. 13. 
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individual is yet good for the universe. This: last is a great 
harmony,! made up of all sorts of sounds. ._ The good :and the 
bad are led to act in opposite ways, but ‘the resultant effect. 
is good. Evil in the world is mixed with good ;* and, besides, 
evil is nothing worse than the privation of good ; in fact, it is 
really good in its lowest form. 

Such is the failure of Neo-Platonism. The satinigiasal οὗ 
a Plotinus, the organising skill of a Porphyry,.the erudition 
of a Proclus, have left us nothing more helpful than this. 
Such is the end of the attempt to fuse all former philosophies 
and religions in one complete whole. .A theology which 
exalts a. non-existent God. a psychology which reduces man 
to.a phantom; an ethical system which puts thought above 
action; .a gospel which is addressed only to the. privileged 
few—this is the last word of the final development of Greek 
wisdom. It is strange to think that Porphyry should have 
turned from the teaching of Origen to that of Plotinus; it is 
strange that Synesius’ attachment to Neo-Platonism ‘should 
have kept him so long outside the Church.. .And yet—how- 
ever it may have been with others whoa acted like them—the 
wonder is, perhaps, not really so greaf in either of the two 
eases. Deeply spiritual, loftily Christian as was Origen in 
himself; his philosophy was not that of genuine Catholicity. 
It was practically Neo-Platonism grafted by some remarkable 
process on the Faith of the Gospel; for it will not be forgotten 
that the Christian and Hellenic Schools of Alexandria pro- 
ceeded on. very similar lines, the expanded and altered 
Platonism played almost the same part in both. As regards 
Synesius, it seems plain that, till he was close on forty, he 
¢ame in contact with few Christians. In his own country he 
felt: himself isolated in his philosophical studies. Probably 
he there saw Christianity hardly at all in a learned or scien- 
tific. form. His fondness for study and his love of antiquity 


1 Cp. On Dreams, 2; Hymn 3. 341. 2 Cp. On Providence, 2. 7. 
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would naturally draw him much closer to the Neo-Platonism 
which had thrown its shield before the impotent ancient 
culture, and was trying to defend it against the vigorous 
attacks of the new religion. It would be a long time before 
he could grasp the unforeseen fact that the worship maintained 
by country prelates and unlettered monks enshrined a truer 
and more coherent explanation of the relation between God 
and man, between the worlds intelligible and sensible, than 
anything which the gifted Hypatia had ever been able to 
teach him. 

And now it was war to the death between Christianity and 
Neo-Platonism as distinct systems. The struggle ended, as 
we have seen, in the closing of the schools at Athens, which 
destroyed the once powerful body that for over three hundred 
years had been a formidable rival to the Kingdom of God. 
Though Neo-Platonism might first despise Christianity as a 
vulgar, unlearned superstition, and then wish either to crush 
it or—if this could not be done—make terms with it, the 
vitality and the aggressiveness of the latter made all this 
Impossible. The Giants’ attempt to scale Olympus was 
brought to nought; the greatest scheme invented by man’s 
unaided genius to reach the Unknown ended in hopeless 
abstractions; till at last Neo-Platonism, ‘tired equally of 
seeking and of speaking, fairly lay down and died.’? And 
over its ruin rose the Church into greater prominence than 
ever; for she had conquered polytheism; she had taken for 
her own use all that is best in philosophy. She showed her- 
self as the guardian of the universal religion, the world-wide 
Wisdom ; for she was founded upon the Rock, and the gates of 
Hades should never utterly prevail against her. She lived 
among men, her work was with humanity; but her Head was 
in Heaven, and she owed her life to the Indwelling of the true 
World-Soul, the Holy Ghost, the Lorn, and the Life-Giver. 


1 p. 60. 3 Kingsley, H. L., p. 86. > See S. Matt. 16. 18. 
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Te Synesius, before (even to a considerable extent after) his 
conversion, philosophy is the best of all things, the one thing 
which, beyond all others, raises man above the commonplace 
routine of everyday life, the sordid pleasures, the contemptible 
ambitions of the apparently soulless mob. And surely he is 
right. He has not much light; but, in the degree in which 
he possesses it, he is striving to walk in the light. He gives 
us some very good moral teaching. The virtue of an action 
is in its motive.! Obedience to a superior is more blessed 
than governing an inferior; for (we may admit that the 
reason is rather selfishly expressed), while in the former case 
one is drawing excellence into one, in the latter one is giving 
it out.2" Truthfulness commends itself. ‘Even now speech 
stands in no need of ἃ city, in order to enable it to speak with 
freedom and confidence before an Emperor. For truthfulness 
is the nobdility of words, and no word which was more shame- 
ful has ever gained in glory on account of the place in which 
it was spoken.’® Prosperity demands congratulation, but does 
not deserve praise; for there is no moral worth in it. It may 
be the result of virtue, but never its cause‘ Persons who do 
not possess intelligence and practical wisdom are better with- 
out external privileges than with them; for they are then less 
able to do wrong, as their incapacity can find no outlet into 
active operation. These external privileges are merely ‘instru- 
mental,’ and, therefore, quite as capable of ministering to vice 
as to virtue.® 

But, though Synesius—like all the well-known philosophers 
of this School—can give good advice, and practises what he 
preaches, so far as honestly to strive after a pure, unselfish, 
life, the Alexandrine method, rigidly followed out, not only 


1 Hp. 146. 2 On Providence, 1. 9. 
3 On Kingship, 2. Cp. Ep. 158. We are reminded here of 8. Gregory 
the Great’s words to S. Augustine of Canterbury: ‘Non enim pro locis res, 
sed pro bonis rebus loca amanda sunt.’ 
4 On Kingship, 3. Cp. On Providence, 1. 13. 
On Kingship, 4. ; 
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assigns virtue a place inferior to that.which 10 gives: to know- 
ledge, but even makes virtue rapes ω denying the peeuey 
of human free-will. 

Intensely logical, as a rule, in their reasoning, the Neo- 
Platonists, happily, are less logical in their lives; and the 
inaccuracy makes them all the nobler and more attractive. 
For their system, if persisted in, must inevitably be opposed 
to the Gospel; if observed with perfect consistency, it:cannot 
do otherwise than encourage its votaries: to wrap themselves 
up in the cloak of their own fancied excellence, and leave 
the ignorant multitude to their fate. Fortunately, however, 
though completely exclusive in.theory, they often, in actual 
fact, had a kindly feeling for those whom they cohsidered 
quite incapable of ever appreciating the dignity of Ἔβθχεα 
philosophy. 

Though N saoPlatoniath is utterly opposed to Christianity, 
it is none the less quite possible that, like the Divine Mosaic 
Law, like many another merely human scheme of doctrine, 
it might become a pedagogue to bring men unto Christ.) For 
all its proud ‘self-confidence, for all its fancy as to its being 
itself the truest kind of wisdom, it might unwittingly lead 
them forward to the True Wisdom, the Religion of the Incar- 
nation. Such an office it fulfilled for our author, and, probably, 
for some of his friends.2 Even when he still imagines himself 
a convinced and definite Platonist, when he still considers 
mankind at large to be unfit to receive a revelation from - 
above, when he still glorifies the understanding at the expense 
of the affections, he is coming to see that. the ideal bishop is 
a finer character than even the ideal sage. ‘Having set upon 
myself a light load, philosophy,’ he writes, ‘I think that I 
have carried it well up to the present. But, receiving praise 
from some persons for appearing not to have failed entirely in 
this pursuit, 1 am deemed worthy of greater things by those 


1 See Galatians 3. 24. i See ch. xi. 
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who are not able to discern the fitness of a soul. I fear that, 
if I grow vain and accept the honour, I may fail in both, by 
neglecting the one while not attaining to the dignity of the 
other.’? He loves and reverences philosophy ; he is repelled 
by much which he thinks earthly and legendary in popular 
Christianity. But he hopes that it may, after all, be more 
philosophical in its essence than he has hitherto perceived. 
The Pagan mythology is in itself quite absurd; yet how 
marvellous a wealth of Divine Truth les beneath it! Is the 
resurrection of the body, is the eventual destruction of the 
present heaven and earth, a more fanciful. notion than many 
of the tales which Homer sets forth? May there not be a 
deep esoteric teaching to be found in this new religion by 
those who will take the trouble to study it scientifically? Is 
popular Christianity necessarily Christianity in its real form ? 
May not the sage be able to learn from it even a more Godlike 
wisdom than that which was taught by Plato and Aristotle, 
by Plotinus and-Hypatia ? 

_He will not disguise his convictions ; he will give no one 
the least ground for saying that he secured admission to 
the episcopate by underhand means. But, if the revered 
Theophilus insists on his consecration, he is prepared to 
accept the fact as a proof that it is God Himself who is 
calling him into closer communion with the intelligible 
world: he is prepared to believe that as a Christian bishop 
he may be able to reach to loftier heights in his search after 
the adorable Divine Wisdom than ever he has been able to 
do as a Pagan philosopher. Only, he prays most earnestly 
that this momentous step may be taken under propitious cir- 
cumstances: that He, Who has brought him into this position, 
may watch over him and protect him in it.” 


1 Bp. 105. 2 Epp. 11, 96, 105. Cp. Ep. 57. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAN OF SCIENCE - 


THE system of Neo-Platonism was so comprehensive, and, in 
spite of its depreciation of Matter, bound the whole universe, 
the worlds intelligible and sensible, so closely together, that 
its adherents might readily look on any science whatever as 
coming within the scope of philosophy. The wise man of 
that School, so far from being merely a metaphysician, was, 
properly speaking, a preacher of religion, one who recognised 
every existing thing as standing in a real, even if distant, 
relation to the First Cause, and who therefore held that every 
division of learning could be included in the general term 
‘Philosophy.’ Each section might do its own part in guiding 
man to a knowledge of, and ultimate union with, the Divine 
Intelligence, and so lead towards his absorption in the One; 
and consequently each should be reckoned as a branch of 
religion. 

Closely connected with his devotion to philosophical specu- 
lation is Synesius’ interest in scientific research. Hypatia, as 
we have seen,! lectured on a considerable variety of subjects ; 
and it is not likely that, with his taste for study and his 
enthusiasm for his instructress, he should have been often 
missing from his place among her audience when she was at 
work. It is probable that she taught him most of the sciences 
popular in Alexandria. 

As a pure philosopher, he may have repaid the pains which 
she took on him; he would not have repaid those of a great 


1 p. 16, note 1. 
188 
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teacher. But in another line he seems to have been a pupil 
of whom she may well have been proud. What was the 
precise rank held by him among the scientific men of his day, 
we have no means of judging. We are inclined to think that 
it was a high one, but cannot say so with certainty. There 
are not very many allusions to such matters in his extant 
works—quite enough to show that he was genuinely interested 
in them, and even to suggest that he had considerable inventive 
genius, but not enough to enable one to discover the exact 
degree of success to which he attained. : 

An indubitable Alexandrine, a true disciple of Hypatia, 
he was not content to devote himself to mastering any one 
individual science. He was determined to know something 
(it is likely that he knew much) of several sciences. 

Miss Gardner remarks incidentally that in the time of 
Herodotus medicine was studied with great success at Cyrene, 
and that it was one of the subjects for which the Museum at 
Alexandria was famous.? One cannot, of course, attach much 
importance in this connection to the earlier fact, or affect to 
consider it probable that our author’s native town continued 
to be noted in this line for the eight and a-half centuries or 
so which elapsed between Herodotus and him. But Synesius’ 
medical knowledge and the ancient reputation of his ancestors 
form an interesting coincidence. The later fact appears to 
have a real significance. 

It is true that, when he went to Egypt, the Museum was in 
its decline. Hypatia’s father Theon was, however, a member 
of it. He is simply known as a mathematician, but, if one 
remembers the intense love of learning characteristic of the 
best type of society in Alexandria, one feels it quite natural 


1p. 8. Herodotus says (8. 131) that in the time of Democedes and 
Polycrates the physicians of Cyrene weré considered second only to those of 
Croton. This would be about a generation earlier than the historian’s birth. 
We do not know of any other passage in which he refers to the matter. 
Pindar, Pythians, 4. 270. and 5. 63, sqgg., should be compared. 2 p. 14, 
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to believe that he was also well versed in the other pf the twa 
branches of science specially cultivated by the inatitution to 
which he belonged. Oddly enough, Synesius never names 
Theon (unless we accept the highly improbable view of Volk- 
mann! that, for some occult reason, in writing plain prose he 
calls him ‘Theotecnus’*); but it is scarce possible that he 
can have been unacquainted with the father of Hypatia 
May he not, quite probably, have studied medicine undex 
him, if: not under his daughter ?;. 

Our author appears to have had far more than a mere 
smattering of medical learning. Certainly he was attracted 
by the science. Speaking of Achilles, he says, that—as, the 
son of a goddess and therefore naturally disposed towards 
everything good—he had, while still young, shown a desire 
for wisdom by applying himself, in some degree, to medicine 
and art.3 The statement is useful as showing that Synesius 
himself had a sympathetic regard for both. ὌΝ 

Persons who know very little of these things may refer to 
them occasionally, without making men suspect anything 
more, in their case, than the wish to make use of a suitable 
illustration. But Synesius speake of them'in a way which 
hardly allows one to be satisfied with fancying that he is quite 
in the position of the ordinary layman. His medical examples 
are not numerous, but they are (and the fact is almost as 
much in favour of the idea that he was well informed on this 
point) to be found in several of his writings, works of very 
various characters; they occur amongst others in the On King- 
ship, On Dreams, Panegyric on Baldness, and some of the 
Letters, The amusing Hp, 120, the theme of which might be 
said ta be ‘My letter is meant as an emetic, is given else- 
where.* yp. 115, addressed to the physician Theodore, bids 
him remember Hippocrates’ aphorism ‘Want is the Mother 


. 1 ¢Unter Theoteknos ist wohl Theon, Hypatia’s Vater, zu verstehen.’ 
(p. 89, note *). 
2 Epp. 4, 16. 3 Panegyric on Baldnesa, 17. 4». 302. . 
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of Health.’! Lapatz takes the opéning words to mean ‘ Modera- 
tion in eating is:a ‘necessary virtue.’ We should prefer to 
render them, ‘Scarcity of food is a blessing forced on: one by 
necessity.’ : Theodore’s' circumstances are unknown. If he 
was inclined to high living, an exhortation to a temperate 
form of diet might be quite appropriate; but such an exhor- 
tation, so expressed, seems rather commonplace for Synesius. 
If for some reason his friend was in want, one can imagine the 
worthy philosopher telling him in a bantering spirit that it 
was all for the best (though one may be quite sure that he 
would never say such ‘a thing to one-who was in real diffi- 
culties, ‘without taking means to remove them). 

. In'Ep..153, the capacity for transcendental truth possessed 
by those who have real intelligence 1s (somewhat weirdly) 
illustrated’ by the supposed condition of epileptic subjects. 
The passage is obscure, and we have not been able.to satisfy 
ourselves with any translation; but think that Lapatz’s some- 
what free rendering gives the meaning fairly enough.? The 
exact: interpretation, however, is of no special: importance so 
far.as regards our present object, which i is to mark the medical 
allusions in Synesius. 

Turning to.the On. age. we find diese. expressions : 
‘Certain parts-of the realm are inflamed, as those of a body 
-when foreign substances ‘cannot blend with it into.a healthy 

1 It runs as follows : ᾿Αγαθὸν ἀναγκαῖον ἡ ὀλιγοσιτία. Hy» ἕτερος μὲν ἂν τις 
«καὶ σκώψειε" σοὶ δὲ οὐ θέμις “Ἱπποκράτην αὐχοῦντι, ὃς ἀφορίζων τὴν ἔνδειαν ἔφη 
ὑγείας εἶναι μητέρα. The quotation from Hippocrates i is also given in Isidore, 
Epp. 5. 528, the whole of which letter is worth comparing with what 
‘Synesius says. Cp. also Isidore, Epp. 1. 277. - 

2 «La tempérance est une vertu névessaire’ (p, 122). 

8 Synesius says: Τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τῆς σεληνιακῆς αἰτίας ἀποψύξεων οἱ νοσοῦντες 
ἐπιληψίαν αἰσθάνονται μόνον" τῶν δὲ κατὰ νοῦν ἐπιβολῶν μόνον δέχονται τὰς 
ἐκλάμψεις, οἷς ὑγιαίνουσι τὸ νοερὸν ὄμμα φῶς ἀνάπτει συγγενὲς ὁ Θεὸς, ὃ τοῖς τε 
ψοεροῖς τοῦ γοεῖν, καὶ τοῖς νοητοῖς αἴτιον τοῦ νοεῖσθαι" καθάπερ τὸ τῇδε φῶς ὄψιν 
'συνάπτει τῷ χρώματι, κἂν ἀφέλῃς, παρόντος, ἡ πρὸς αὐτὸ δύναμις ἀνενέργητος. 
Lapatz’s version of this is: ‘Le seul ‘épileptique est sujet ἃ la lune: lui seul 
ressent son influence, son froid ; seule, l’Ame saine et voyante percoit le vrai 


ἃ la clarté de Dieu: sans Dieu, Tame est aveugle, et le vrai ténébreux ; étez 
le jour: l’cil est sans-force, et les corps sans couleur’ (p. 81). 
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union. That we must, however, separate the foreign substance 
both from bodies and from states, both the medical and the 
military professions would declare.’! ‘You must destroy the 
frontier-fort and remove the external cause of the disease, 
before the wound which is festering under the sore reveals 
itself, before the hostile attitude of the inhabitants is made 
manifest.’? ‘Do you not know that, while cookery injures the 
body by making rich sauces and exciting unnatural appetites, 
athletics and surgery preserve it, though both of them are, for 
the time being, troublesome ?’® 

In the On Dreams we read: ‘When a tumour hardens and 
no longer causes pain, the need of seeking for a remedy is not 
suggested to us. * ‘Teaching me to smooth certain tumours 
which had sprung up from my tongue.’5 

And again, in the Panegyric on Baldness: ‘If health is a 
fair thing—nay, the fairest of fair things—I see many long- 
haired people hurrying, for its sake, to the razor and the 
pitch-plaster, as though they expected to become simultane- 
ously bald and free from the disease. It would, certainly, be 
a great thing if ophthalmia, catarrh, dulness of hearing, and 
all the other maladies which affect the head itself, are banished 
at the same time as the load of hair. But a much greater 
thing still would it be, if the remedy were to benefit also the 
feet and the internal organs. Those who suffer from these 
ailments are the persons who are compelled to submit to 
what physicians call “circles”; and of these the beginning, 
middle, and end consist in the pitch-plaster, which wages 
war on hair more thoroughly than does steel. It is reason- 
able that the cables of both health and disease should be 
fastened for the whole body from a spot which stands above 
it, from the head as a citadel. Therefore it is not a merely 
equal share of health which we possess, but—be it said with 
the approval of Heaven !—the greater. It would appear that 

1 14. 2 16. 81, 

45. δ 9. 6 Cp. Isidore, Hpp. 5. 249. 
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this is the very fact at which the images of Asclepius hint, 
even though they are disposed in the Egyptian fashion, 
stripped of hair. For this might be a public reminder and 
the most wholesome precept contained in medical science; 
it seems almost to declare that any one who is desirous of 
health must imitate the inventor and patron of medicine. 
One should feel no surprise at the fact that a skull, which 
basks in the sun and is exposed to all seasons, should quickly 
be changed from bone into iron. If thus disposed, it would 
be, for all diseases, most difficult to invade’! ‘If the hair 
of any woman has been falling off, it is some disease which 
she has, and very slight care restores her to her natural 
condition.’ 3 

These passages (with which should be compared one from 
Dion, 12,3 and four expressions from pp. 734 and 105,5 and 
On the Gift of an Astrolabe*) lead us to the conclusion that 
Synesius’ medical reading, whether deep or not (a question as 
to which one can only. form conjectures), was, at least, probably 
wide. In the case of a man who has but little acquaintance 
with things of the kind, his knowledge is too superficial to 
help him often in employing scientific illustrations; where he 
attempts them, it is not improbable that his method will have 
a somewhat laboured and heavy appearance. He is not in 
his element, and is forced to be very wary in his manner of 
proceeding. Our author, on the contrary, does not at all 
strike us as a person of this sort. His medical allusions, as 
has been said, are not of frequent occurrence; but they are 
always introduced in a natural and spontaneous way. They 
are so sparingly, yet so appropriately, brought into use, that 
we feel sure that he could have done much more in the same 
style, had he been so minded. He is so much at home in 


1 12. 2 14, 3 Φύονται μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ λόγοις ὠδῖνες ψυχῶν, x.7.d. 
4 καὶ γὰρ ἡ τῶν ἰατρῶν τέχνη, x.7.X. 

5 χἄνδον οὐχ ὑγιῆ. and τοῖς ὀφθαλμιῶσι τὸ σκότος ὠφελιμώτερον. 

ὅ τὸ ὑγιαῖνον Τῶν πόλεων. Cp. also Epp. 79a and 94. 
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medicine, so saturated with its teaching—at any rate, in its 
more elementary shape—that it is-ever at hand, in case he 
wishes for any help from it. Whether he.is discussing so 
recondite‘a subject as that of divination through dreams, or 
lecturing the Emperor on his - duties, or revelling in the 
cleverest nonsense, or writing serious’ or humorous letters to 
his correspondents, he can always ‘bring: out his point by some 
apt reference to this science.! ' 

When we come to his acquaintance with geometry and 
astronomy, we feel ourselves at once on perfectly safe ground. 
Whatever exception might be taken to our estimate of his 
medical attainments, there can be no doubt as to his careful 
study of these other branches of science. They were both 
too closely bound up with his philosophy to make it possible 
that he should have been remiss in his application to them. 
He seems to have had quite the Pythagorean feeling (fostered 
by Iamblichus)? that Numbers had a hidden mystical virtue 
of their own: that there was something divine about them ; 
while the science of the stars is for him a direct road to 
theology and a means of. forecasting the pears of the 
earthly future. 

If he was steeped in the doctrines of medicine, as we ‘believe 
him to have been, so was he in those of both geometry and 
astronomy. His knowledge of them reveals itself in the same 
way. He may not allude to these kinds of learning very 
often; but, when he does, his allusions. are those of ἃ man 
who thoroughly grasps the subject of which he is speaking. 
His references are never dragged in; they are brought forward 
in an eminently natural manner.: They are confined to no 
particular book, but are scattered here and there Nee 
his writings. 

His interest in both sciences is seen in the Panegyric on 


1 It must, however, be remembered that Plato is fond of using medical 
figures. 
2 Gardner, p. 79. 
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Baldness, 8, where we read: ‘As for that part of the Divine 
nature which is seen, the whole of it is made up of exact 
spheres—sun, moon, all stars, both fixed stars and planets. 
If they are less and greater, still they are all of the same 
form. . ....Of figures of equal circumference, that which has 
the larger number of angles is always greater; and greater 
than all polygons is the circle, in plane figures; in those 
which have depth, the sphere. This is known by those who 
are masters of plane and spherical geometry.’ 

He twice refers to geometry in a playful way. Writing to 
his old fellow-student Hesychius whom ‘sacred geometry’ had 
long ago attached to him, he says: ‘That you think it right 
to number my brother also among the Senators, and do not 
remove his household from the black list ... in this I say 
you are not... doing what is approved by divine geometry. 
For Evoptius ought to have been ranked among your brothers, 
if things which are equal to the same thing must also be equal 
to one another.’! The same moral application of the axiom 
occurs again in a passage where he speaks of the services 
rendered by geometry to other sciences.” 

References to astronomy are more plentiful. ‘I think that 
the stars also gaze kindly upon me on all occasions, the only 
person whom they find, on a vast stretch of land, who con- 
siders them scientifically.’* ‘Thee the world-guides with 
brilliant eyes, starry intelligences, hymn, O Blessed One.’ 4 
‘Beneath Thy ordering of the great concave, in mighty whirls, 
the set of seven stars dances.’ ‘If there be such a thing as 
a star with long hair’ [1.6. if a comet be a genuine star|}— 
‘there really is not— ... one will see one of these of great 
length, and to-day, it may chance, extending the length of a 
sign of the zodiac: by the third day, not a third of its size: by 
the tenth or the thirtieth, it has gradually been extinguished 


1 Κρ. 92. 2 Κρ. 130. . 3 Κρ. 100. 
‘ Hymn 3, 271, δα. 5 Hymn 4, 155, sqq. 
K 
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and can nowhere be found, having disappeared as it deserves, 
For my part, I do not think it even reverent to call these 
things stars. .. . The blessed bodies are all spherical.’+ ‘The 
moon, and the phases of the moon. . . . The dear thing begins 
crescent-shaped . . . and at last reaches the full. . . . I speak 
of [them] as actual “full-moons”; indeed, one may even call 
them “suns,” for they return no more to the phases, but 
spend their life shining back with their complete circle to 
the circles in the sky.’ ‘The Zeus is not in any point more 
accurately spherical in his appearance than the Aphrodite 
among the stars.® The following also should be’ noted in 
this matter: Hp. 4; Hymns, 3. 30, sqq., 9. 23, sqqg.; Panegyric 
on Baldness, 9; Dion,1; On Dreams, 11; On Providence, 2. 5, 7; 
and, especially, the latter part of the On the Gift of am 
Astrolabe. | 

Synesius is an earnest student of science in many forms. 
But his treatment of natural science is not at all such as 
would commend itself to a learned man of to-day. He is not 
content to take physical phenomena as illustrations, or even 
as hints, of theological verities. He employs them as actual 
proofs. He perceives, as the well-instructed Christian does, 
that the natural and the so-called supernatural, the sensible 
and the intelligible, must have a real connection with each 
other; but he fails to see that, as yet, we understand the 
connection too little to dogmatise boldly on its character. 

Astronomy, he avers, is a direct road to theology. He 
does not mean that a thorough study of the heavenly bodies 
and the marvellous laws which regulate them must lead an 
enlightened soul to ask how all this came about: whether 
there must not be an Intelligent, a Personal, Cause behind it. 
He signifies that 4n accurate knowledge of the facts of the 
material visible heaven leads one on to a knowledge of the 


1 Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 2 Jbid. 11. 
3 Ibid. 20. 4 On the Gift oy an Astrolabe. 
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facts of the Spiritual Invisible Heaven. Here, though he 
speaks with caution, he speaks, at any rate, seriously. One 
can hardly attach so much importance to another passage ; ! 
for there he is confessedly jesting. Still his expression is 
worth noticing, as it fits in well with his statement just 
referred to. ‘Let Homer write, and let Phidias also, if he 
wishes, mould proofs for Dion, letting down the locks of 
Zeus, and those of thick hair—sv that he may use them, 
whenever he pleases, to move the heaven. For, as for the 
Zeus’ (6. the planet Jupiter) ‘that is seen in the sky, we 
all know what he is like; and, if there is also some other 
Zeus ... either he is first, or he comes after ¢Azs one. 
Therefore he is an image of this example, and, whichever 
ει, way the case may he, he is of the same kind as the one 
who is visible to all... . From them’ (1.6. the Egyptians), 
‘not from the Greeks, must we take the truer images of the 
Divine nature. And yet it is sufficient, as I said a short 
time ago, to see the sun and the stars, and to busy oneself no 
further.’ | 
Not only are the heavenly bodies copies of the Unseen 
Divine; but they themselves are, in turn, the exemplars of 
things earthly. As they move in their regular orbits, they 
are the cause of certain events recurring among men. ‘That 
the same events should often happen in different times and 
places? and that men, as they grow old, should become 
spectators of things of which they heard, when children, either 
from books or from their grandfathers—this fact appears to 
me to be the most strange; and, if it is not to remain strange, 
it is fitting that enquiry should be made into the cause. Let 
us discover its proper origin, then, and speak ; for it is possible 
that the subject of scientific investigation may be neither 
unimportant nor very easy, The world we consider to be a 
single whole, completely filled by its parts. We shall believe, 


1 Panegyric on Baldness, 8-10. * Cp. Ecclesiastes, 3. 15. 
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then, that it is in agreement and concord (for thus it would 
preserve its unity), and we shall not suppose the parts to be 
out of sympathy with one another. . . . After making this 
assumption, we will proceed towards our question, and, in 
accordance with reason, take the blessed mass which moves in 
a circle as the cause of things here below. For they are both 
parts, and have some connection with each other. But the 
cause of the reproduction in things about us is the repro- 
duction of those above us, and it is from there that the germs 
of events come down hither. If any one were to add on this 
fact (astronomy supplying the proofs) that the rotations of 
stars and spheres recur in a cycle . . . this man would ... . be 
a perfect wise man... uniting his intelligence to science. 
Such a person, then, would not reject the idea that, when the 
same movements return, the effects return together with the 
causes, and that lives, births, educations, beliefs, and fortunes 
exist on earth identical with those of old. We should not be 
surprised, then, that we behold a very ancient historical fact 
actually alive, as we have beheld 1.1 It is plain that 
Synesius, as a thorough-going Neo-Platonist, fully believes in 
the reality and value of astrology, and includes both it and 
astronomy in the common term ἀστρονομία.3 


1 On Providence, 2. 7. 

2 Druon (p. 197) objects to the doctrine of the passage quoted above. 
‘L’homme,’ he says, ‘n’est pas soumis, comme les astres, ἃ des lois fatales : 
grace ἃ la liberté dont il jouit, la scéne du monde, malgré la présence des 
mémes intéréts et des mémes passions, offrira un spectacle toujours varié ; ce 
qui est vrai de chacun de nous peut se dire de l’humanité tout entiére: elle 
sera toujours diverse et ondoyante.’ His statement is, of course, quite true, 
so far as concerns the matter of fact. ‘ History repeats itself’ is merely a 
proverbial generalisation ; no one would now seriously maintain that, when 
similar events recur, they are precisely identical in every minutest detail. 
But there is nothing improper in what Synesius says, when it is looked at 
from his stand-point. Neo-Platonism perpetually disregards experience; it is 
a slave to logic. According to it, man does not enjoy free-will; he + under 
the dominion of the inexorable laws of Fate quite as much as are the stars. 
Therefore our author is here entirely consistent with his philosophical system. 
The severest thing that one can do against the solemn pronouncement of 
such a theory is only to wonder at a method which could make it possible. 
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He is devoted to many distinct branches of science, and 
deeply interested in them from a theoretical point of view. 
But he also makes much practical use of them. He is always 
anxious, as far as possible, to translate his thoughts into 
concrete facts; and his scientific side is no exception to this 
rule. In Δ». 132 we find him busily planning catapults for 
throwing stones of great weight from the towers; while he 
was the inventor of the ‘perfected’ astrolabe and possibly 
(though we do not think it probable) of the hydroscope. 

The invention of the hydroscope has by some persons been 
ascribed to Hypatia; but the letter dealing with it! at once 
dispels the notion, since it is addressed to her and Synesius 
finds it necessary to tell her what the instrument is like and 
for what purpose it is intended to be used. There is also no 
proof that the honour of the invention belongs to him; he 
may be simply speaking of what he has seen elsewhere. The 
letter is as follows: ‘I am in such a thoroughly sorry plight 
that I need a hydroscope. Get me one made, and buy it for 
me. It is a cylindrical pipe of the shape and size of a flute. 
In this are cut, in a straight line, the notches by which we 
estimate the weight of the liquids. It is closed at the one 
end with a cone—which lies upon it in a flat position, so that 
both cone and pipe have a common base. It is this, in fact’ 
(t.e. the cone), ‘ which forms the ballast.2 On being set down 
in the liquid, the tube will stand upright, and allow one to 
count the notches—the marks by which the weight is made 
known.’ 

It is strange that so many authorities should regard the 
hydroscope as a water-clock.’ Perhaps the name may some- 
times have been used to designate such an instrument; but 


1 Ep. 15. 

3 Αὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτό ἐστιν τὸ βαρύλλιον. ‘C’est comme le lest de l’hydroscope’ 
(Lapatz, p. 77). 

3 Κὰσ. Imperial Dictionary; Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art; Liddell and Scott (5th edition, not 6th); Fliigel’s German 
Dictionary ; Velasquez’s Spanish Dictionary. 
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as Synesius employs it in this letter, there can be no doubt 
that it signifies a hydrostatic invention, the object of which 
was to find the specific gravity of liquids. It seems to have 
been an early form of the hydrometer or areomveter. 

Pétau shows that it cannot have been a water-clock, but 
admits that he does not quite understand what it was. He 
then gives a description, from Vitruvius, of an instrument for 
determining the level of water, which, he says, in many points 
agrees with Synesius’ hydroscope (but our author says nothing 
about seeking the level; it is the weight with which he is 
concerned). 

‘There was to be a cylindrical pipe or tube of a given size, 
which was to be closed at one end by a cone, lying upon it in 
a flat position, so that both cone and pipe have a common base. 
The instrument, when placed in water, was to stand upright. 
From this it is certain that the cone closing one end of the © 
cylinder was to be of heavy, solid metal of some description’ 
(this is evidently the βαρύλλιον, which Synesius seems to 
identify with the cone), ‘otherwise the pipe would not float 
upright. The notches cut in the cylinder showed how much 
of the instrument was immersed in the liquid, and determined 
its weight. The .. . instrument, as ordered by Synesius, .. . 


1 “Aquilegum ἐργαλεῖον quoddam esse potius quam clepsydrae genus, ut 
vulgata lexica perperam habent, existimaverim ; neque enim clepsydrae in 
aquam demissae, sed in eas infusa potius aqua. Cuiusmodi vero illud fuerit, 
non satis capio.’ Druon (p. 280) remarks: ‘Il demande ἃ Hypatie un 
hydroscope, instrument dont il avait besoin, soit pour faire quelque 
expérience ; soit, comme le suppose Pierre de Fermat, qui en a donné la 
description, pour connaftre le poids de l’eau dont il devait se servir étant 
malade.’ He then quotes the following from the Journal des savants of the 
20th March 1679: ‘Le P. Pétau, pour ne rien dire de tous les autres qui ont 
donné chacun leur explication, avoue qu’il ne le comprend pas ; il soupgonne 
pourtant que c’était un instrument qui servait 4 niveler les eaux, ce qui 
n’est pas laffaire d’un malade. Mais M. Fermat a sans doute trouvé le 
véritable sens de Synésius, lorsqu’il dit que c’était un instrument fait en 
cylindre, pour examiner et connaitre le poids des différentes eaux; car, en 
le mettant dans l’eau, il y enfonce plus ou moins (ce que 1’on connait par les 
lignes horizontales qui sont marquées le long du cylindre), suivant que les 
eaux sont plus ou moins légéres’ (p. 281). 
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corresponds in every respect to a primitive conception of a 
hydrometer. The more modern instruments of the kind have 
two hollow spherical balls upon the stem, the smaller at the 
bottom, instead of the cone of Synesius; it contains mercury, 
to give it considerable weight and keep the stem upright; 
while the larger ball is above it, and serves to give the 
instrument sufficient buoyancy. Another hydrometer used 
for determining the specific gravity of solid bodies has a cup 
at the top of the stem.’ ! 

The matter has been complicated by the occurrence of the 
word βαρύλλιον in Synesius’ description of the hydroscope. A 
careful study of the passage seems to show that he means by it 
simply a small weight (and thus it is understood by Lapatz? 
and Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon). The tube is to stand upright, 
and for this purpose must be weighted at the bottom. Our 
author tells Hypatia that this is effected by the cone. The 
dictionaries, however, as a whole, give barylliwm (βαρύλλιον) 
as a technical term for the contrivance called by him hydro- 
scope or hydroscopium (ὑδροσκόπιον). Liddell and Scott (sixth 
edition) explain it, in the passage under consideration, as 
‘an instrument to find the weight of liquids. Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia takes it as equivalent to areometer or hydrometer. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that hydroscopwum and 
baryllium are the ancient names for the areometer. 

We do not believe that our friend uses the term βαρύλλιον 
in a technical sense; for him, the instrument is a ὑδροσκόπιον, 
and nothing else. But, since we have not reached a height of 
presumption sufficient to make us contradict the statement of 
the above-mentioned authorities that ancient writers did call 
their form of the hydrometer by the name barylltum, we must 
find some way out of the difficulty. ‘It may be that the word 
hydroscope was used by the ancients in the general sense of its 
literal meaning, as a concise yet comprehensive term, applying 


— a 


1 Robert Crawford. 2 See p. 149, note 2. 
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to and embracing all instruments used for the purpose of 
making observations on water, rather than as a distinctive 
name for any one particular kind of instrument... . On this 
assumption . . . water-clocks, hydrometers, etc., are all com- 
prised within the collective term hydroscope. There is no 
confusion ... in the letter of Synesius’ (even if we were 
forced to admit that he employs βαρύλλιον technically), ‘ where 
he simply expresses the fact that he is much in need of a 
hydrostatic instrument, and then proceeds to give directions 
as to the construction of the particular kind of instrument 
he requires.’ ὦ 

Lapatz? renders the beginning of £p. 15, ‘Suis-je donc assez - 
malade pour avoir besoin d’un hydroscope?’ and both Fermat 
and the Journal des savants associate the need of the instru- 
ment with an attack of illness® The words οὕτω πάνυ 
πέπραγα πονήρως do not necessarily imply illness ;* but the 
context makes it probable that it is to such a thing that they 
here refer. It is hard to say what other kind of ‘sorry plight’ 
should necessitate a hydrostatic invention. Certainly neither 
the loss of money, nor the defection of friends, nor defeat by 
the enemy could have that effect. Nor can we suppose that 
Synesius meant that he formerly possessed such a thing, but, 
as he had lost it, and ‘no household should be without it,’ he 
must have another; for we can hardly take it that he looked 
upon a hydroscope as ἃ sine gua non of civilised life, especially 
when the glorious Hypatia herself was still unacquainted with 
it. Evidently he wanted it because he was ill, and wished to 
know the specific gravity of some water or other liquid to be 
used for medicinal purposes. And here we have another 
instance of his interest in medical science. He is no ordinary 
patient who takes unquestioningly and unintelligently what- 
ever is prescribed him. On the contrary, he must make 





1 Robert Crawford. 3 p. 76. 3 See p. 150, note I. 
4 In Ep. 43 πράττειν πονήρως is used to describe the condition of one who 
has lost his property. 
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experiments on his own account. He must ‘ask for’ the 
particular treatment which he needs, ‘and see that he gets 
it.’ 

As for the astrolabe, the account which he gives of it is 
most complicated. He claims the invention as his own. The 
idea, he says, had been hinted at long ago by Hipparchus 
(a celebrated astronomer who lived at both Rhodes and 
Alexandria about the middle of the second century B.c.'), but 
he himself had had the honour of bringing it to completion.” 
Miss Gardner,’ Lapatz,* and Volkmann® simply call it a 
‘planisphere,’ but give no éxplanation of its shape or use. We 
feel very vague and hesitating on the point; but take it to 
have been a representation on a flat surface of the various 
heavenly bodies (or most of them) of which the astronomers 
of that time knew. The astvolabe was made of silver; and, as 
if to render it as mysterious and confusing as possible, Synesius 
had placed, in the spaces devoid of stars, twelve elegiac lines, 
none of which seem to give the slightest assistance towards an 
understanding of the instrument or its object. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Science says: ‘Astrolabe... . An 
instrument used by ancient astronomers for observing the 
stars. Its principle resembled that on which many modern 
instruments are founded, as the equatorial, the alt-azimuth, 
and the theodolite. It consisted mainly of graduated circles 
having a common centre. Sights carried round these circles, 
or in some instances the motion of the circles themselves, 
served to indicate the angular distances of the celestial bodies 
from each other, or from fixed celestial points, or circles, as 
the case might be.’ 


1 Classical Dictionary. 

3 He says (On the Gift of an Astrolabe) : ὅσα μοι συνευπόρησεν ἡ σεβασμιωτάτη 
διδάσκαλος, manifestly alluding to Hypatia ; but whether he means that she 
actually helped him in the elaboration of the astrolabe, or that it was in 
pursuance of the scientific teaching which she had previously given him 
that he worked out the instrument, is not clear. 

3 p. 103. ὁ p. 388. 5p, 41. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives: ‘ Astrolabe—A stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere, either on the plane of the 
equator, the eye being supposed to be in the pole of the world; 
or upon the plane of the meridian, when the eye is supposed 
in the point of the intersection of the equinoctial and 
horizon. . . . Astrolabe, among the ancients, was the same as 
our armillary sphere.’ | 

Chambers’ Encyclopaedia remarks: ‘ Astrolabe ... the name 
given by the Greeks to any circular instrument for observing 
the stars. Circular rings arranged as in the armillary sphere 
were used for this purpose. A projection of the sphere upon 
a plane, with a graduated rim and sights for taking altitudes, 
was known as an A., in the palmy days of astrology, and was 
the badge of the astrologer.’ ὦ 

This last authority describes the armillary sphere as follows: 
‘An instrument intended to give a just conception of the 
constitution of the heavens, and of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies as seen by an observer on the earth. It consists of a 
number of rings fixed together so as to represent the principal 
circles of the celestial sphere, and these are movable round 
the polar axis within a meridian and horizon as in the ordinary 
celestial globe. It was by means of such rings furnished 





1 The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy explains Astrolabio as: 
‘Instrumento matematico de metal graduado y llano en forma de planisferio 
ὁ de esfera descrita sobre un plano; su principal uso es en el mar para 
observar la altura del polo y de los astros.’ 

Bailly, in his Histoire de l’astronomie, as quoted by Druon (p. 234)—a work 
to which Lapatz (p. 388) also refers his readers for information on the subject 
—says: ‘Ce planisphére, selon les apparences, était fait en grand et suivant 
les régles de la projection. Nous présumons que 1 οἱ] était placé au pdle, de 
ce qu’on’ (i.e. Synesius himself) ‘dit que les intervalles des étoiles voisines 
du pdle paraissaient plus grands que les autres. Dans le planisphére 
d’Hipparque, si l’on se rapporte ἃ un passage de lépitre de Synésius, on 
s’était contenté de marquer les seize étoiles de la premiére grandeur, qui 
servaient 4 connaitre Pheure la nuit; dans celui-ci, on avait marqué jusqu’ 
aux étoiles de la sixiéme grandeur.’ ‘Ces détails, que note Bailly,’ says 
Draon, ‘ne sont pas les seuls qu'il aurait pu relever.’ But, alas! he has not 
pointed out the others himself. It is disappointing; for the matter is 
difficult enough, and one longs for all the light on it which can be obtained. 
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with sights that Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and other ancient 
astronomers made many of their observations.’ 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us that planisphere signi- 
fies a projection of She sphere and its various circles upon 
ἃ plane,’ 

From what has been said it seems clear that the word 
astrolabe was used in two different senses—to describe ‘(1) an 
instrument for taking observations of the heavenly bodies, and 
(2) 8 sort of star-chart or map of the heavenly bodies.’} We 
think that Synesius’ astrolabe was the latter. 

Our author flattered himself that, by his day, science had 
made great progress, and had arrived at a stage where it could 
cease to devote all its attention to mere necessaries; some of 
its interest might now be directed towards embellishments.? 
Perhaps he had a greater idea of the success of his age in these 
matters than one is willing to admit at the present day; but 
one must not expect a man to be before his time; and, what- 
ever we think of the scientific learning of the end of the fourth 
century, we are bound to acknowledge that Synesius, a student 
of medicine, geometry, hydrostatics, and astronomy, was a 
gifted person in his own generation.® 

And was he not, after all, right in his theory that astronomy 
leads to theology ?—right in a different sense from what he 
meant when he wrote to Paeonius? The Truth is reached by 


1 Robert Crawford. 

2 Kal συγγνώμη δὲ τοῖς ἀνδράσιν τῶν προὐργιαιτέρων ἀτελῶν ὄντων, γεωμετρίας 
ἔτι τιθηνουμένης, περὶ τὰς ὑποθέσεις ἀσχοληθῆναι. Ἡμεῖς δὲ ὑπὲρ τοῦ σῶμα 
πάγκαλον ἐξεργάσασθαι τῆς ἐπιστήμης, ἀπόνως αὐτοὶ παραδεξάμενοι, χάριν 
ἴσμεν τοῖς προηγορηκόσι τῶν μακαρίων ἀνδρῶν. Οὐ μὴν ἀφιλόσοφον φιλοτιμίαν 
ἡγούμεθα τὸ καὶ ὡραϊσμοὺς ἐπεισαγαγεῖν ἤδη τινὰς, καὶ τεχνιτεῦσαί τι, καὶ προσεξερ- 
γάσασθαι περιττόν. Ὥσπερ γὰρ αἱ πόλεις οἰκιζόμεναι πρὸς τὰ ἀναγκαῖα μόνα ὁρῶσιν, 
ὅπως dy σώζοιντο, καὶ ὅπως ἂν διαγίνοιντο" ἐπιδιδοῦσαι δὲ οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἀγαπῶσιν τὸ 
ἀναγκαῖον, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ δαπάνη πλείων αὐταῖς εἰς κάλλη στοῶν καὶ γυμνασίων μετετέθη καὶ 
λαμπρότητα ἀγορᾶς. Οὕτως ἐπιστήμης ἡ μὲν πρόοδος ἐν τοῖς ἀναγκαίοις, ἡ δὲ αὔξησις 
ἐν τοῖς περιττοῖς (On the Gift of an Astrolabe). 

3 ‘Synésius laisse voir assez volontiers qu’il n’est resté étranger ἃ aucune 
science: mathématiques, physique, astronomie, musique, théurgie, divina- 
tion, il a tout étudid, jusqu’a la balistique ’ (Druon, p. 102). 
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many paths. Who shall say that science had nothing to do 
with Synesius’ eventual conversion? Surely, it helped the 
Magi to find the King of the Jews; and our author, too, was 
one of those 

Who follow Truth along her star-paved way. 

Synesius was searching after the Deity through the varied 
teaching of Nature; and for him the ‘Star came out of Jacob,’ 
and, while the prophet ‘rose up, and went and returned to 
his place, the man of science entered within the ‘goodly 
tents’ which Balaam’s earthliness would only let him view 
from afar.! 





1 See Numbers 24, 





CHAPTER IV 
THE LITERARY MAN 


WHETHER Synesius was acquainted with any language but 
Greek, there is nothing to show. We are convinced that 
he was not. Had he known Latin, it is improbable that no 
trace of the fact should remain; for he was deeply interested 
in books, and apt quotations from all kinds of aatior: aa 
trate his points throughout. 

Clausen! has been led to the conclusion that he was 
ignorant of Latin, from noticing the awkward way in which 
he represents Latin words in Greek characters. 

Druon® is decidedly interesting on this point. He speaks 
of the strange ignorance of our author as to the contemporary 
history of the western division of the Empire, marking how 
in Hp. 132 he professes that he does not know who was 
Aristaenetus’ colleague in the consulate, though this colleague 
was no other than the Emperor Honorius. He says nothing 
of what was going on in the West, although there the Empire 
was crumbling into utter decay before the terrible barbarian 
invaders. His ecclesiastical horizon is bounded by Alexandria, 
and he makes no remark on the ‘ Prince of Bishops, the Roman 
Pontiff.’ He knows nothing of the doings of S. Augustine 
and the conflicts of the African Church. This odd silence is 


1 See Gardner, p. 58. 2 pp. 100-102. 

3 No doubt. Synesius was no prophet; and, since he was anterior to even 
Leo'the Great, one can hardly suppose him likely to deal with the ‘ Prince 
of Bishops.” The primacy of the Roman Patriarch he would not, of course, 
have denied ; his supremacy he would have utterly rejected. 

‘In Hypatia Kingsley representa Augustine and Synesius as acquainted 
with one another ; but this is, doubtless, no more than a novelist’s licence, 
157 
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explained by Druon, partly by the uncertainty with which 
letters were delivered in those days and the isolation of 
Cyrenaica at that time from the rest of the Empire, and 
partly by Synesius’ ignorance of Latin.* 

His knowledge of Greek literature, of both the classical 
and later periods, was great, and his reading extended over 
a very wide area. He quotes—among others—from Aratus, 
Archilochus, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Dion Chrysostom, 
Euripides, Heraclitus, Hesiod, Homer, Lysias, Pindar, Plato, 
Simonides of Ceos, Sophocles; and, without in the least 
exhausting the list of authorities to whom he alludes, we 
may mention that he refers to Alcaeus, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Aristides, Aristotle, Herodotus, Plutarch, Sappho, and 
Thucydides. 

One feels, in fact, that, to do him justice, one’s own reading 
ought to be almost omnivorous so far as the Greek writers 
are concerned. His treatment of Homer is quaint—though 
only such as to be expected in a Neo-Platonist. He uses 
that poet almost as an ordinary Christian would use the 
Bible; if he can get a quotation from him to support the 


like making Hypatia some thirty years younger at her death than she 
seems really to have been. The acquaintance is highly improbable. While 
Synesius knew no Latin, it is uncertain whether Augustine knew any Greek. 
Vacherot says plainly that he did not (vol. iti. p. 45). Our own opinion 
is that he had not sufficient knowledge of the language to be able to read 
Greek books, but that he may have had a slight conversational acquaint- 
ance with it (cp. Robertson, vol. ii. p. 120). Even this limited degree of 
knowledge is, however, by no means proved; for Augustine’s intercourse 
with Valerius (the only thing which suggests the idea) may have been 
entirely carried on in Latin. 
1 He adds: ‘Quelques mots, qui se trouvent dans ses écrits, traduits du 
latin en grec, ne changent rien 4 notre opinion: ce sont de ces termes, qui 
n’appartiennent pas ἃ Synésius, mais qui étaient passés, par voie d’emprunt, 
dans la langue grecque. En usant de l’un de ces mots, βασκαντίβοι, Synésius 
a soin de faire observer qu'il emploie l’expression ordinaire, quoiqu’un peu 
barbare, τῆς συνηθεστέρας τῇ πολιτείᾳ φωνῆς (L. Ixvii.). Ailleurs (L. cxlv—144) 
il n’est pas bien sr de la signification du mot σουβαδίουβα (en latin, subad- 
juva); il essaye de l’expliquer, et ajoute: ‘* Je crois qu’en voila le sens, τοῦτο 
ἑρμηνεύειν πιστεύεται." 
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point on which he is labouring, he feels that his case is 
proved. 

But he is not above the possibility of making mistakes, 
He calls Eudoxus of Cnidus a disciple of Aristotle! when in 
reality he was a disciple of Plato, and apparently many years 
senior to Aristotle? He speaks, perhaps, of Lysippus, the 
statuary, as if he had been a painter, putting him, as it 
would seem, in the place of Protogenes.2 He confuses 
Carinus with his father Carus or with Carus’ predecessor 
Probus,‘ ascribing to Carinus a success over the Parthians 
(that is, the Persians; for the Parthian kingdom of the 
Arsacidae had been overthrown by the Persians, who, in 
A.D. 226, established the dynasty of the Sassanidae®) which 
may have been won by either of the others, but not by him, 
as he never undertook a campaign against them.® The 
character of the historical Carinus was, moreover, quite 
opposed to that which Synesius gives him.’ 

Our author speaks of the Scythians as having been driven 
from their country by the Cimmerians, whereas the case was 
precisely the reverse® As for the Goths, he constantly 
identifies them with the Scythians.? ‘This last point, it is 

1 Dion, 1. 2 Classical Dictionary. 

3 Hp. 1. See Pétau’s note on the passage. We have, however, a shrewd 
suspicion that Synesius is not mistaken here, but is referring to Plutarch, 
Isis and Osiris, 399. See page 569. 

4 On Kingship, 12. 

5 Classical Dictionary, article ‘ Parthia.’ 

6 Carus defeated Varanes 11., King of Persia, taking from him both 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. His dominions were only saved from further 
conquests by the sudden death of Carus in 283 (Classical Dictionary, article 
‘Sassanidac’). Gibbon assumes Carus to be the Emperor meant by Synesius 
(vol. i. p. 259, note 1, chapter 12), and takes his account of the details of the 
embassy sent by the Persian monarch directly from our author. Volkmann 
also understands Carus to be the Emperor intended, and thinks that 
‘Carinus’ is probably due to an error on the part of dome copyist (p. 32, 
note ἢ). Druon is in favour of Probus, and refers the mistake to Synesius’ 
ignorance of the western Empire (pp. 158, sq.) already alluded to (see p. 157). 

7 Pétau, note on On Kingshyp, 12; Gibbon, J.c.; Druon, p. 159. 


8 On Kingship, 15, compared with Herodotus, 1. 15. 
9 On Kingship ; On Providence. 
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true, may be due not to insufficient information, but to his 
contempt for the foreigners.! 

. Lastly, he treats Jad 22. 401, 8ῳ., as spurious and invented 
for his own purposes by Dion Chrysostom.? Are we to 
suppose, as Volkmann does,’ that this passage was not to be 
found in our friend’s copy of Homer? Or is it really worth 
while trying to vindicate him from the charge of error in this 
matter? It certainly cannot be imagined that a man of such 
great learning would himself have been in the least ashamed 
at being discovered in a slip; and, if it be true that a person 
who never makes a mistake never makes anything, we may 
willingly concede that Synesius occasionally lapsed from strict 
accuracy. In any case, whether he be here correct or no, his 
literary attainments are clearly manifested by the very way 
in. which he speaks. In spite of the unusual length of Homer's 
poems, he feels that he has an intimate acquaintance with 
them. It does not seem to him at all possible that Dion 
should be right and himself wrong with regard to the quota- 
tion. ‘Let some one show,’ he says, ‘in what part of Homer’s 
books it is to be found! I do not suppose that even the 
rhapsodist Ion could discover it. No man of Synesius’ 
learning would speak so positively on a subject where error 
is so easy, unless he were convinced that he knew his author 
almost by: heart. 

His interest in antiquarianism is shown in the ancient 
Egyptian customs which he describes in the On Providence— 
an interest which may, perhaps, have been stimulated by the 
time which he spent in Alexandria, though this was a com- 
paratively modern city, and one in which the Greek element 
was considerable. He sets forth the Egyptian mode of appoint- 
ing a king;* the form in which Hermes was represented in 
that country, as half a young man, half an old;® he alludes 


᾿ Druon, pp. 160, 191. | 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 19. 
3 p. 162, note *. 41. 6. ὅ δια. 11; On Kingship, 8. 
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to the figure of the sphinx;! and, with reference to the 
banishment of Osiris, he says: ‘The days of the sacred tears 
have been observed as unlucky from that time up to the 
present; and those who are permitted to see watch their 
images in motion.’? Again, ‘While the stranger is in such a 
condition as this, the god appears visibly to him and cheers 
him up, biddmg him persevere to the end. For the appointed 
time, he said, was to be measured not by years, but by months; 
and within that period the sceptre of Egypt should lift up the 
claws of the wild beasts, while holding down the beaks of the 
sacred birds. A sign, which may not be divulged, is this; 
and, while the stranger recognised the picture engraved on 
pillars and holy shrines, the god explained to him the meaning 
also of the hieroglyph.’ ® 

He alludes to the fable of the phoenix ;* to the Egyptian 
priests’ habit of shaving off all their hair;® and their prac- 
tices of representing their deities with the heads of birds; 
of having an esoteric and an exoteric system of worship; and 
of using charms by which to attract the gods.6 He speaks 
of its having once been a custom among the Hebrews (a fact 
which, of course, a mere acquaintance with some of the earlier 
books of the Bible would have taught him) and the Egyptians 
for the same men to be both spiritual and secular rulers.’ 

Synesius’ feeling is that the philosopher, the highest type 
of man, should study every kind of literature; which he must 
inevitably hold in reverent admiration, since Beauty is to be 
found in countless forms. ‘Philosophy, after gazing on the 
most perfect mysteries, will recognise the beautiful every- 
where, and will embrace it, praising rhetoric and clinging to 


1 Thid. 2 On Providence, 1. 16. 

3 /bid. 18. The whole subject, and method of treatment, of this book 
reveal an author who is quite at home amid the antiquities and philo- 
sophical theology of Egypt. 

4 Dion, 8. 5 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 6 Ibid. 10. 

7 Epp. 57.121. It is possible that much of his knowledge about Egypt 
” may come from Plutarch, Isis and Osiris. See Appendix D. 


L 
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Aspasia and poetry.1_ Why, Socrates too actually cultivated 
poetry—not Socrates the boy, or the young man, but after 
he had passed middle age, and when he was already dwelling 
in the prison. ... Let me encourage my boy to study all 
literature, and join in his prayers that he may not meet with 
an audacious man who rises in revolt against the Muses, until 
he has, in some way or other, had a full enjoyment of rhetoric 
and poetry, and is intelligently able to use their own resources 
to defend them.’? ‘I desire to associate with my son, and to 
teach him whatever thoughts occur to me on the subject of 
each writer and writing, commending to him men whom 
I love—each one with the criticism which befits him. Among 
them let there be also Dion of Prusa, 2 man of unusual 
ability in both eloquence and information. I praise him, 
then, and hand him over, in order that, after the champions 
of noble philosophy, I may find him at some time offering 
his respects ® to the political writings of Dion too, considering 
them a boundary-line between elementary education and 
education of the truest type. It is well, too, at all events, 
my son, after continued attention to scientific principles, 
and after one has richly stored one’s understanding or fur- 
nished one’s mind with doctrines of weight, not to dart 
straight upon a comedy or some mere piece of rhetoric, 
when it becomes necessary to turn aside. . . . It is gradually 
that the strain must be relaxed, until, if you please (and I 
hope you may please), you actually arrive at the opposite 
extreme, traversing all the light-hearted trifles composed by 


1 Καὶ ’Aowaclas καὶ ποιητικῆς ἀνθέξεται, Migne. If we take Krabinger’s 
reading ἀσπασίως for ’Agraclas, we must translate: ‘Gladly clinging to 
poetry also.’ 2 Dion, 13. 

3 It is difficult to know how else to translate ἵνα μοι... ἀπάρχοιτό ποτε 
kal rots πολιτικοῖς τοῦ Δίωνος γράμμασι. We should have supposed that 
Synesius meant ‘ beginning on the political writings of Dion,’ but that there 
seems no authority for putting the object on which one begins in any case 
but the genitive. It would seem that ἀτάρχεσθαι must here mean ‘to offer 
the first-fruits,’ and Dion’s works are regarded as the divinity in whose 
honour the oblation is made. 
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men who have been companions of the Muses. And, when 
you are again increasing your serious study in intensity, you 
will read both these compositions and some others of a kindred 
nature, making use of them asa ladder. By this means you 
would act in the best way, running along the fairest course, 
down and back again, ever in turn trifling and engaging 
in serious study among books. For my feeling is that the 
philosopher should not be uncultivated, any more than he 
should be anything else bad; but that he should be initiated 
also into the occupation of the Graces, and should be a thorough 
Hellene—that is, that he should be able to associate with 
people through being versed, to some extent, in every notable 
writing. For it appears that an eager search for knowledge— 
that, and nothing else—has been the introduction to philo- 
sophy.’ ἢ | 

The noblest of all studies, says Synesius, is philosophy ; and 
the most successful philosopher is the man who has the com- 
pletest acquaintance with all that has been said by others. 
Hence, one who would attain to any high degree of excellence 
in this line must be an earnest student of very various subjects ; 
he must take all literature as his province. He must interest 
himself not only in that which is obviously sound and weighty, 
but even in that which appears to be no more than gay and 
frivolous. He must be cultured, in the true sense of the word; 
he must, that is, be able to sympathise with all that is good 
and pure in human thought, no matter the form under which 
it shows itself. Had our author known Latin, he would have 
said with Terence : 


‘Homo sum : humani nil a me alienum puto.’ 


The whole end of books, he maintains, is to call our ability 
out into active exercise; their ultimate object is to make one 


1 Dion, 4. It is in full accordance with the sentiment expressed in this 
passage that Synesius represents his hero Osiris as ‘sacrificing to Per- 
suasion, Muses, and Graces.’ ’AAN’ ἔθυε γὰρ Πειθοῖ, καὶ Μούσαις, καὶ Χάρισιν. ---- 
On Providence, 1. 12. 
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think, and think clearly.!. Addressing his unborn son, he gives 
an example of his own practice in this matter, and, with a 
little pardonable vanity, declares that it has sometimes proved 
8. very successful one. ‘For my own part, I will boast before no 
one else; though before you I will—but in what is true. Often 
I do not even think it right to wait for the issue of the book, 
in order to derive some benefit, but, actually lifting my eyes 
from it, exercise myself on the composition, yielding myself 
up to the occasion without even a moment’s delay, and—as 
if I were reading straight on—relating from my own mind? 
that which follows, whatever I think it should be. Then I 
compare the spoken words with the written ; and I ‘remember 
often having lighted on the very same sense, and even the 
same form of expression. Sometimes I have been successful 
in hitting upon the thought—different, indeed, it might be, 
from the expression, but conjectured in a manner thoroughly 
harmonising with the temper of the composition. And, even 
if the sense was diverse yet it was suited to that man who 
wrote the book, and was one which he would not have rejected, 
if it had occurred to him, I remember once, when some persons 
were sitting about, I happened to have in my hands one of 
the noble and solid works; and, when they asked me to read 
it for all to hear, I began to do so. Whenever opportunity 
offered, I would make some additional invention and give an 
. additional explanation of it; not (I declare it by the god of 
literature !)—not that I had elaborated it, but, just as it struck 
me, I gave it to my mind and my tongue. Great applause was 
raised and clapping broke out, as they praised that man who 
was the author of the composition—most especially for the 
very additions !—so accurate a reproducer of the impressions 
wrought by forms of speech and temperaments has the Deity 
made my soul !’5 

There -is another reason for which Synesius highly 

1 Dion, 16. 

2 Or, ‘from the meaning of the passage,’ ἀπὸ τῆς διανοίας. 8 Dion, 18. 
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commends literary attainments. Relaxation of some kind is 
essential to man. No matter how devoted he is to the pursuit 
of philosophy, no matter how firm the control which he has 
over the animal part of his being, it is impossible for him to 
be always engaged in contemplation. Nature will not permit 
this, and he must perforce humour her. He must sometimes 
descend from the lofty heights of speculation; and at such 
times as these there is great danger of his descending too far. 
His faculties have been highly strung, and, if he be not on 
his guard, there may be a disastrous reaction. He must 
learn, therefore, to condescend without in any way doing 
himself dishonour. It is for such a reason as this that—since 
Nature will not brook idleness—certain bodies of foreign 
ascetics (he seems to mean the Christian monks of Egypt) 
have taken up the occupation of basket-making, and taken 
it up so warmly as to feel a real pride in the number and the 
artistic appearance of the baskets which they can turn out. 
They are aware that they cannot altogether liberate them- 
selves from the grasp of Matter, and are anxious to avoid 
adopting too engrossing an earthly pastime. If incessant 
contemplation cannot be maintained by grave foreigners, still 
Jess can it be achieved by quick, versatile Hellenes; conse- 
quently, it becomes all the more important that such should 
possess a suitable form of recreation. Let us take Synesius’ 
own words: ‘ While, for my own part, I could wish that it 
were natural to us to be ever lifted up towards contempla- 


- tion—yet, as this is impossible and has been proved to be 


so, I could wish partly to cleave to that which is best, and 
partly, when coming down to Nature, to enjoy some amuse- 
ment and give my life an unction of cheerfulness, For I 
know that I am a human being, and neither a god (to be 
actually without any tendency towards pleasure of any kind) 
nor a beast (to find my pleasure in the pleasures of the body). 
It remains, then, to look for some intermediate point. What 
could be superior to the pastime which consists in literature 
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and literary subjects? What pleasure is more pure? What 
passionate attachment more free from passion? What less 
materialistic? What more free from defilement? ... Thus 
a Hellene exercises his perceptive faculty even in his luxuries, 
and derives advantage for his original subject from his amuse- 
ment, For even the criticism, or the composition, of a treatise 
or poem cannot be effected without intelligence.’1 On the 
same subject he says: ‘One must be content that a.man 
should have some place close at hand to turn aside to, so as 
to acquit himself of the duty which he owes to his animal 
constitution 2 when it requires indulgence, without falling too 
far or living as the whole variety of his nature bids. For 
the Deity made pleasure a pin for the soul, and it is by means 
of τὲ that the soul endures the close presence of the body. 
The beauty to be found in literature is a thing of a similar 
kind. It does not go down deep towards Matter or plunge 
the intelligence in the lowest faculties; nay, it allows it to 
come to the surface in a very short space, and return rapidly 
to its essential character; for even the lowly in this kind of 
life is lofty. As for the man who cannot enjoy a pure plea- 
sure (and Nature must have something to soothe it), what 
will ‘he actually do? Whither will he actually turn? Will 
it not be to things which one ought not even to mention 7 
But, quite apart from its value as a preparation for philo- 
sophy and as an honourable and improving pastime, Synesius 
holds literature to be, even in itself, a noble thing. A 
graceful poem or a comely piece of rhetoric—even though it 
contain no deep thought, no earnest reasoning, beneath 10--- 
is yet a thing of joy. It is not the best use to which an 
author’s gifts can be put; but it has a genuine excellence of 
its own. And it is as absurd to disparage such a work for 
not being what it does not pretend to be, as it would be 
to disparage swans for not being eagles. The latter may 


1 Dion, 7. 3 τῇ ψυχικῇ συστάσει. δ Dion, 6. 
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be the more majestic birds; but both are fair creatures in 
their own way.! 

He is full of scorn for the pedants who think that the 
philosopher should care nothing for the style of his diction, 
that the matter should be left to commend itself by its mere 
intrinsic value, without any of the adventitious aids which 
come from beauty of outward form. He will not even allow 
that such persons have any right to be deemed philosophers. 
If they do not know how to clothe their thoughts in melodious 
language, the probability is that their thoughts are not worth 
it; for, if the lesser task is too difficult for them, it is unlikely 
that they can manage the greater; and, just as the Deity gives 
expression to the Jdeas that are in His Mind by turning them 
into actual Facts, the finer souls among men have a similar 
power of revealing the deep things of their hearts. 

But language is not only useful for making known what is 
hidden in the human bosom ; it is valuable also for the purpose 
of concealing that with which the vulgar ought not to be 
acquainted. This is another rock on which these detractors of 
rhetoric and poetry make shipwreck. Instead of being able 
to throw dust in the eyes of the curious mob, as the truly 
cultivated philosopher would, they only succeed, by their 
pompous affectation of solemnity, in exciting and enkindling 
to a greater vehemence the natural hankering which makes 
persons of the commonplace type eagerly anxious to know 
that which they have no business to think about.® These 
philosophasters may pretend that they care for nothing in the 
world but Reason, pure and simple: they may represent them- 
selves as unaffected by passion, gods clothed in flesh, but, in 
truth, they are no more than vain braggarts. They claim a 
character which is inconsistent with their humanity.4 They 
seem to reach the heights of wisdom in a single bound, but 


Ee 


1 Ibid. 10., 3. Ibid. 5; op. ibid. 3, and On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 
8. Dion, 5. 4 Ibid. 6. 
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they come down again by the run! They may be mad 
enough; but there is no method in their madness.' They 
abuse culture roundly; but it is their utter ignorance which 
urges them to this course The true philosopher is as 
different as possible from men of this kind; for he has broad 
sympathies, and can appreciate literature of every sort, from 
the grandest tragedy to the most mirth-provoking comedy.’ 

A fine dramatic style has the twofold excellence of both 
concealing and making known the great thoughts which may 
lie beneath it. It hides them from the unworthy; it reveals 
them to the worthy. The ‘man in the street’* is so much 
pleased with the attractiveness of the outward form of the 
discourse, that he never cares to look into it and ask whether 
it does not mean more than it actually says. He considers 
himself to have got all that’ he wants, and is perfectly satisfied 
with his treasure; so that the sacred truth, which is hidden 
within, is not dishonoured by any profane attempts of his to 
gaze upon it. The specialist, however, is affected in quite a 
different way. He is delighted, indeed, with the charming 
diction in which the splendid ideas are set before him; but at 
once he begins carefully to examine into that diction and 
enquire what those ideas are in themselves. The beautiful 
exterior commands his attention, not so much for its own sake 
as for the wonderful inner essence which it suggests to him. 
His notice is caught by what he hears or reads, and he sets 
to work to try whether he cannot fathom the depth of the 
discourse’s significance.® δ, 

If it may be said with reverence, there is here a close 
resemblance (though Synesius makes no allusion to the fact ; 
doubtless he was not at that time aware of it) to our Lord’s 
parabolic method of teaching. ‘Why speakest Thou unto 
them in parables ?’ ask the disciples ; and the answer is, ‘ Unto 
you it is given to know the Mysteries of the Kingdom of 


1 Dion, 7. 2 Ihd. 11. 3 Ibid. 16. 
4 ὁ πολύς. 5 Dion, 6. 
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Heaven, but to them it is not given.’! To those who accepted 
Him the Saviour could speak plainly ; from those who rejected 
Him He must veil the Truth, that the pearls might not be 
cast before swine. ‘The enigmatical excited the attention of 
those whose hearts were prepared, but it left the mass, the 
unbelieving multitude, in the same state in which they were 
before. It was to them as an unknown tongue. They listened, 
and wondered senselessly, and went their way.’ 2 

Synesius acts very much as the Lord Jesus acted ; though 
one must not for a moment confuse the several reasons for 
their action. With the Son of God the motive is one of both 
mercy and judgment; He makes a moral distinction between 
the faithful and the faithless. With the Heathen philosopher 
there is no thought of any other difference than that between 
the intellectual and the unintellectual. 

His warm interest in literature, as such, made it impossible 
for Synesius to think lightly even of mere sophists, in spite of 
the fact that the influence of Plato, whom he regarded as his 
great master,? had rendered the term a somewhat opprobrious 
one. In our author's eyes, the sophist, though certainly not 
to be ranked with the philosopher, or to be deemed other than 
unmistakably inferior to him, was nevertheless an artist of 
decided worth. The thanks of all cultivated persons were due 
to him for his gift of felicitous expression. And, therefore, he 
is not ashamed to take the trouble to give certain hints as to 
how the sophist may improve himself in his own department.‘ 

But the ideal thing is for a man to be, if possible, both 
philosopher and sophist at the same time, both a deep and 
subtile thinker, and a lucid and skilful exponent of his 
thoughts. Synesius would have his son 


μύθων τε ῥητῆρ᾽ ἔμεναι γνωστῆρά τε ὄντων, ὃ 





1. 5. Matt. 13. 10, sg. Revised Version. 

2 Prebendary Sadler, tn loc. 

> On Kingship, 4: ᾿Αριστοτέλει καὶ Πλάτωνι, rots ἐμοῖς ἡγεμόσιν. 
4 On Dreams, 12, sq. 5 Dion, 13. 
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and thus he is delighted with such a character as that of Dion 
Chrysostom, where both professions meet in one man; and 
most earnestly he advises his boy to study him. * 

He did not really disapprove of sophists. Small wonder; 
he was himself a sophist of high rank! He did not admit the 
fact ; he would have been scandalised, if any one had accused 
him of being one; but, if he had had to make his defence on 
the subject, he would certainly not have been acquitted. His 
openly professed admiration for Dion Chrysostom, and his 
careful study of that writer, show that he did not consider 
sophistry in itself as otherwise than estimable; for it was 
undoubtedly not alone to his more solid treatises that he con- 
fined his attention. The very way in which he distinguishes 
between Dion’s philosophical and sophistic writings,? hints 
that he was thoroughly familiar with both. Nay, his Panegyric 
on Baldness® is the very acme of sophistry,* worthy to take its 
place, we are sure (though we have seen none of these exercises 
of wit, except the extract from the first given by our author), 
with the panegyrics of Dion on Long Hair (to which Synesius’ 
effusion is an answer), on the Parrot, on the Gnat,5 or those of 
other writers on Mice, Bumble-bees, Salt, Pots, Little Stones, 
Flies, Poverty, Death, Dust, Negligence.© As for the Letters, 
their sophistic character is beyond question.’ Synesius knew 
that they would in most cases be read by many persons besides 
those to whom they were specially directed; and the con- 
sciousness of this fact made him extremely careful, as a rule, 
of his manner of epistolary expression. The desire to give 
them all possible literary elegance, and to prevent secrets 
from becoming public property, made him cautious as to what 
he said in them; and the result has very frequently been the 


1 Dion, 11. 3 Ibid. 2, sq. 5. See ch. viii. 

4 Cp. Lapatz, p. 378; Druon, pp. 258-260, 5 Dion, 2, sq. 

6 See Volkmann, p. 154. Druon (p. 222) considers On Dreams (see ch. xii. ) 
a sophistic composition ; but we do not accept this view, though there are 
several touches of sophistry in the treatise. 

7 See Volkmann, p. 113. 
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sacrifice of matter to form.1 Volkmann actually goes so far as 
to speak of our author as the last of the sophists personally 
known.? 

Synesius admired sophists, so long as they kept in their 
proper place. He was himself a sophist. How comes it 
then that he sometimes speaks so severely of those members of 
this class with whom he came in contact ?° It is to be feared 
that the explanation is to be found in nothing more noble 
than the mutual dislike of different sections of society, or of 
prosperity and adversity. These other men often belonged to 
the mob, and Synesius was an aristocrat; they made their 
living by their oratorical gifts, and Synesius, being well-off, 
could cultivate rhetoric simply as a recreation. Here was the 
whole ground of the quarrel. Jealous of his good fortune, they 
called him a dilettante, a sort of fifth-century ‘nice young man 
for a tea-party’; and he returned the compliment by calling 
them a herd of vulgar fools. His remarks on these opponents 
do not exhibit any very keen or delicate wit. They are 
amusing, certainly; but show none of the refined satire which 
we might perhaps have expected from a person of so much 
culture. They remind one a good deal of the coarse recrimina- 
tions between Chrimhild and Brunhild in the Nubelungen Lied, 
or Mary Queen of Scots and the Lady of Lochleven in The 


1 Volkmann, p. 116. ‘So ist denn auch eine peinliche, durchaus sophis- 
tische Beriicksichtigung der Form in fast allen Briefen des Synesius zu 
bemerken. Der Ausdruck ist stets gesucht und zierlich, reich verbrimt mit 
seltenen Worten und classischen Redewendungen, auastaffirt mit Dichter- 
citaten, Sprichwértern und Gleichnissen, oft iibermiissig kurz und knapp 
gehalten, eben so oft in gekiinstelten Schilderungen und Beschreibungen sich 
ergehend, die nicht selten einen unverhiltnissmissigen Raum einnehmen.’ 

2p. 113. ‘Wie wir Synesius als letzten namhaften Sophisten zu be- 
trachten haben... .’ 

3 Dion; Ep. 153. See ch. viii. 

+ Cp. Druon, pp. 236, 237, 250: Lapatz, p. 392. ‘En tous ces sophistes, 
tant moines que rhéteurs, savez-vous ce qui déplait ἃ Synésius? C’est 
lenseigne, la cri¢e, et, comme nous dirions, I’affiche ; voild ce qu’il ne saurait 
leur pardonner. Au reste, prenez-y garde: de lui ἃ cux, il y a tout juste 
la différence du grand seigneur aux pauvres diables ; quant ἃ sophiste, il 
Vétait comme personne.’ 
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Abbot; they rather savour of the Billingsgate, the ἐξ ἁμάξης, 
which Synesius represents Julius as pouring forth on 
Andronicus, and which, he ingenuously confesses, he would 
have given worlds to have imitated. 

He had a great objection (which may, perhaps, be com- 
mended to some learned classical students of our own day) to 
making emendations in the works of earlier authors. It had 
been urged against him that in his library were books whose 
text was in a corrupt state; and,so far from being in any 
way irritated at the accusation—beyond the natural annoyance 
he would feel at what seemed to him a bit of ridiculous im- 
pertinence—he defended himself in a spirited manner. He 
called to his aid the authority of Pythagoras, who, he said, had 
laid it down as a canon that books should he left in the con- 
dition in which they first appeared, and that no subsequent 
additions should be made to them. And he proceeded further 
to maintain that the very fact of the text’s being corrupt 
increased the educational value of a book, since it necessitated 
closer and more thoughtful &pplication on the part of the 
student, and sharpened his wits.” 

Akin to this is his disapproval of plagiarism. Eight lines of 
his (which may perhaps be, as Pétau supposes,’ the four elegiac 
couplets with which the On the Gift of an Astrolabe concludes) 
had been copied together with four from some older writer, 
probably Ptolemy ; and he hastens to distinguish between them, 
saying: ‘I consider it more impious to steal dead men’s writ- 
ings than their clothes—an act which is called grave-robbing.’ * 

Synesius’ refined literary taste causes him to take pleasure 
in beauty of expression wherever he finds it. Whether it be 
Theodore’s eloquence,° or Theotimus’ poetry,® or Theophilus’ 
Festal Letter,’ he cannot hear or read without feeling bound 





1 Hp. 79a. 2 Ep. 153; Dton, 14, sq. 

3 Note on Hp. 142. Synesius says, Ev τῷ rerpadly τῶν ἰαμβείων. . . . On 
the meaning of tnis last word see p. 498, note 1. 

4 Ep. 149, 5 Ep. 20. ὁ Epp. 49, 98. 7 Ep. 9. 
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to say how much enjoyment he has had in the matter. He 
professes to consider the poet more of a benefactor to the 
prince than the prince to the poet. He is so much impressed 
with the artistic form of a letter from Pylaemenes that he 
holds a literary ‘At Home,’ at which he reads the composition 
aloud to his guests.? 

Such a man as this, one might be sure, when he came to 
write himself, would exercise his talent on a wide range of 
subjects; would be, in turn, alarmingly hard to follow in his 
speculation and delightfully frivolous in his burlesque; would 
show himself anxious to get down, if possible, to the actual 
elemental facts, and yet be desirous of decking those facts in 
richest garb of poetic diction ; and would elaborate each writing 
with the greatest care, to send it forth as one complete whole, 
ready to make its way among men simply by its own merits. 


1 Hp. 49. Cp. Ep. 98. 

2 EHp.100. Kat δῆτα παρεσκεύασά σοι θέατρον ἐπὶ Λιβύης Ἑλληνικὸν, ἐπαγγείλας 
ἥκειν ἀκροασομένοις ἑλλογίμων γραμμάτων. The name Panhellenium, to describe 
such literary assemblies, seems to have been invented by Synesius himself 
(καλῶ γὰρ οὕτω τὸν τόπον, x.7.d.), but they existed in all important Greek 
cities of those days. ‘Il y avait donc ἃ Cyréne, ἃ Alexandrie, ἃ Constanti- 
nople, dans toute ville grecque, le πανελλήνιον : Ἰὰ fréquentait le tout Athénes 
de l’endroit, la fine fleur de l’esprit et du gofit. On cause. Comment causer? 
en Hellénes qu’ils sont, se regardant et s’écoutant parler, ayant l’ceil et 
Voreille ἃ leurs mots. La littérature, et elle seule, est ἃ lordre du jour; 
quant a la politique, elle est chose sacrée, et l’on n’a garde d’y toucher’ 
(Lapatz, p. 327). Lapatz distinguishes between the literary society of Alex- 
andria and that of Constantinople: ‘Le πανελλήνιον d’Alexandrie sentait le 
terroir, était plus savant que littéraire . . . Alexandrie était le pays du 
savoir laborieux et patient, l’université allemande du temps; les doctes y 
peuplaient’ (p. 329); after which he gives a description of Hypatia’s method 
and of the people who surrounded her. Later on he says: ‘J’ai dit le 
πανελλήνιον G’Alexandrie; celui de Constantinople ne lui ressemble guére. 
Ces Hellénes-ci sont gens pratiques et positifs, hommes du monde et de ce 
monde; la réverie n’est point du tout leur fait: ils cultivent l’éloquence 
(lisez la rhétorique) qui méne 4 tout, nonchalants de la philosophie qui ne 
méne ἃ rien. A Alexandrie, l’on se garde des affaires (elles souillent !), l’on 
contemple ἃ plaisir, l’on se plonge dans la mysticité; cela sent le désert, le 
Thébaide. Au contraire, l’Helléne de Constantinople, amoureux du lustre 
ou du bien-étre administratif, se pousse par la parole ou par la plume, vise a 
la préfecture : il est sophiste ou scolastique, comme qui dirait journaliste ou 
avocat’ (pp. 363, sq.). 
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When we turn to his works, and ask what he has to say on 
this subject, we find that it is precisely in this manner that he 
does act. Sometimes his rapidity of execution is phenomenal ; 
for he assures us that so fantastic and difficult a book as the 
treatise On Dreams was entirely composed in part of one night.! 
But, however quickly he may be able to write, he disapproves 
of that most exasperating mark of many prolific authors, care- 
less writing. No matter how slight his subject, no matter how 
airy and volatile that which he puts on paper, he generally 
puts it down thoughtfully, and he takes pains over even trifling 
things. Writing to Nicander? of the Panegyric on Baldness, he 
says that, frivolous as it obviously is, he has introduced into it 
many of the characteristics of the serious class of his books, 
and would gladly, if only he might, reckon it among his philo- 
sophical works. Elsewhere® he speaks of some unnamed com- 
position of his of a light nature (probably the Panegyric again), 
as ‘wrought in Attic style, a piece of conscientious workman- 
ship.’ In Hyp. 153, he says that the pedants had accused him 
of bestowing labour on things of no value—though this seems 
to refer to his expending so much care on his language, and 
need not necessarily have any connection with the fact that 
some of his productions were of a fugitive nature. As for the 
thoroughness of the method which he employed in working 
out his more weighty themes, he speaks of this, in the case of 
the Dion, in the same letter. 4 

In- the hope of making his writings really useful for their 
own purposes, he not only works vigorously and minutely at 
them, but asks for candid criticism upon them from those of 
his friends whose opinion on these matters he most respects. 
Hypatia, Nicander, and Pylaemenes are all requested to say 
what they think of some of his books. The difficulty of re- 
garding one’s own works with perfect impartiality he sets 
forth by means of an amusing illustration. ‘It is said that, 


1 Ep. 153. 2 Ep. 1. 3 Ep. 74. 4 Cp. Dion, 3. 
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when apes have brought forth, they gaze upon their young 
ones as if they were pictures, in admiration of their beauty— 
to so great an extent does Nature make one fond of one’s 
children! But the offspring of each other they see for what 
they really are—the young of apes. Therefore it is to others 
that one must entrust the task of scrutinising one’s offspring ; 
for affection is wonderfully biassed in its decisions.’ ὦ 

That he was not seeking flattery, but wanted an honest 
unbiassed judgment, is clear from the fact that he begged 
Nicander to make the book known to others, if it should meet 
with his approbation ; but, if not, to send it back to its author ; + 
and that he wrote to Hypatia: ‘If it shall not appear to you 
worthy of being heard by the Hellenes—and you also, I 
suppose, will, with Aristotle, place truth above your friend— 
thick and deep darkness shall cover it, and men shall not hear 
it spoken of.’ ? 

For, though he had a keen enjoyment of his books, he was 
by no means unconscious of the possible existence of defects 
in them. Like a skilful workman, he could not fail to be 
gratified by the results of his toil. The pleasure which he 
derived from the Panegyric on Baldness* and the On Dreams * 
is like that experienced by the writer of one of the smartest 
English character-sketches which have appeared within the 
last few years, who was heard, when alone in his study, laugh- 
ing heartily at something, and, on being asked what had caused 
him so much amusement, replied that it was the doings of the 
heroine of his own book. But Synesius was quite alive to the 
danger of treating his writings more indulgently than others 
might be disposed to treat them; and, in spite of the little 
suggestions of vanity which are not wanting in one or two 
passages,5 and which are entirely excusable in an author of his 


1 Ep. 1. 2 Ep. 153. 

3 Ep. 1. 4 Ep. 153. 

5 Ibid. ; Dion, 16. ‘Er verdross ihn,’—s.e. the blame which he received 
from the pedante—‘denn er war nicht frei von einer gewissen Litelkeit, 
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ability, was in reality a very modest person. An uneasy 
suspicion that his out-of-the-way residence and his separation 
from cultivated men might have injured the purity of his 
style, and given a somewhat rustic touch to his diction, reveals 
itself here and there. His book On. the Chase has, unfortun- 
ately, perished; but, judging from his fondness for everything 
connected with sport, we may feel sure that he wrote it in no 
perfunctory spirit and that it ranked high among his com- 
positions.* Yet he speaks of it in quite a humble way. 
Pylaemenes had asked for it; and, when Synesius’ acquaint- 
ances in Libya expressed surprise that the accomplished orator 
should care to read a trifle produced by ‘the poorest speaker 
among them,’ all that the author would say to account for the 
fact was that Pylaemenes, rich in store of virtues, was a most 
kindly and complimentary personage, and had made his re- 
quest with the object of giving pleasure.* 

In Synesius, in fact, we see a man who is genuinely anxious 
to make his books as good as he can. He wishes them to be 
read, and to be appreciated by others; and therefore he takes 
pains to adorn them. He may not always be either clear or 
particularly happy in his manner of expressing himself; he 
may employ grammatical constructions which fill one with 
concern when one remembers the stern laws of classical com- 
position; but one has to bear in mind that he did not live in 
the classical age, and that one has no more right to demand 


iiberdies durch die Erfolge, die er in Constantinopel errungen hatte, und 
durch die Huldigungen, die man in Alexandria seinem Talente brachte, 
verwohnt’ (Volkmann, p. 119). 

1 Bop. 91, 100, 156; On Kingship, 1; On Providence, 1.18. The involved 
construction of Hp. 156 seems to show that the suspicion was not altogether 
unfounded. 

2 See also what he says of its success in Hp. 153. 

3 Fp. 100. Volkmann thinks that he set no great store by the book. ‘Er 
scheint . . . iiberhaupt auf sie keinen besonderen Werth gelegt zu haben’ (p. 
162). Weare convinced that this is 8 mistake, and that it was only Synesius’ 
modesty (possibly genuine, possibly feigned) which made him speak slight- 
ingly of it. For his literary humility, cp. Panegyric on Baldness, 4; and, 
for modesty as to his philosophical attainments, Xpp. 136, 138. 
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the purest style from him than from any other writer of the 
time. | 

If it be asked why an author of such wide reading should 
not have modelled his works on those of the famous masters of 
old, the answer is really a simple one. He felt the temptation, 
but recognised it as a temptation to be resisted. In speaking 
of the benefits which he had derived from divination by means 
of dreams, he placed among them the help it had given him in 
the composition of books, and said that sometimes, when he 
was possessed of an ardent desire to imitate the unnatural 
(evidently he meant unnatural in his day) style of the ancient 
Attic, this science had had a chastening effect on him, and 
brought him back to a temperate and more suitable kind of 
phraseology.! The English of Shakespeare and the Authorised 
Version is admittedly a nobler idiom than that which we use 
now. Still, it would be considered a piece of affectation in 
any modern literary man to adopt the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
style, unless he were dealing with that period, and wished to 


1 On Dreams, 9. “Hin δέ ποτε καὶ τὴν ὅλην κατασκενὴν τῆς Ὑλώττης ὑλο- 
μανοῦσάν τε καὶ φλεγμαίνουσαν ὀνομάτων καινότητι, ζήλῳ τῆς ἐκφύλου τῆς ἀρχαίας 
᾿Ατθίδος, ἡ δὲ διὰ Θεοῦ νουθετήσασα, τὸ μέν τι εἱπόντος, τὸ δὲ τί ἐστιν εἱπόντος, τὸ 
δὲ δείξαντος ὄχθους τινὰς ἀπολεαίνειν ἐκπεφυκότας τῆς γλώττης, ἐπανἠγαγέ τε ἐς τὸ 
σῶφρον, καὶ τὸ οἰδοῦν ἐκόλασε. We admit that καινότητι seems an eccentric 
word to apply to that which is ancient; but we do not see (assuming the. 
text to be correct) how any interpretation but that which we have given 
above can be assigned to the passage. The epithet ἐκφύλου, however, is the 
real rock on which we build up our rendering. There does not appear any 
possibility of separating it from ἀρχαίας. If the words could be made to 
refer to different things, or if ἐκφύλου could have been expunged without in- 
sulting the authority of mss., we should have felt almost compelled to defy 
the grammatical construction, and understand Synesius as saying exactly the 
opposite of what we now believe him to say—as saying that he had been 
inclined to an exuberant and unseemly modernity, and that he had been 
recalled to the greater dignity of the classical past. ᾿Εκφύλου, however, 
more imperious than even grammar, forbids this, and, dutifully though 
somewhat unwillingly, we submit, wondering to find the past described as 
verbose and the present as more self-restrained in the matter of language ; 
and are rewarded for our submission by gaining from our author himself 
evidence of the fact that he realised that literary grace should belong to all 
periods, instead of being a bygone thing to be lamented as having been 
buried with the deceased past. 


M 
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give his work the appearance of a contemporary document. We 
should not like our very best novelists of to-day to go back to the 
dignified and somewhat ponderous manner even of Sir Walter 
Scott. In the case of Synesius it would have been still greater 
pedantry to return all the way to the finest days of Greek litera- 
ture. It would have been anything but genuine art. His duty 
was to do the best he could with the language of his own time; 
and, to a considerable extent, he fulfilled the task successfully. 

He may seem very obscure in some of his philosophical 
writings; but one is bound to observe that the difficulty of 
the subject which he is setting forth may have much to do 
with this, and that, unless one is oneself a deep student of 
Neo-Platonism, one can hardly expect his work to be of a 
simple character. Certainly, when he speaks of practical 
matters, as, for instance, throughout a great part of the On 
Kingship, he is quite lucid and easily understood, and his 
pen glides forward readily and naturally. 

The grammatical irregularities in his works with which we 
have been most struck are the following :— 

Perhaps dv with the Present Indicative. Panegyric on 
Baldness, 10. ᾿Ακούω λεγόντων ὡς ἂν ἀνὴρ Αἰγύπτιος τέχνην 
... ἔχει. Probably this is a mere copyist’s error, the first 
syllable of ἀνήρ having been accidentally written twice over. 
(Krabinger omits ἄν on the authority of several Mss.) 

Ep. 148. Οὐδ᾽ ἂν... ἐπιλαθέσθαι δυνάμεθα. Here, too, 
the mistake may be the scribe’s, as δυναίμεθα might very 
easily be read δυνάμεθα. It is to be noted, however, that 
Goodwin, after saying, ‘The Present and Perfect Indicative 
are never used with ἄν. When this seems to occur, there is 
always a mixture of constructions, gives an example from 
Plato, Laws, iv. 712, E., ἐγὼ δὲ οὕτω viv ἐξαίφνης ἂν ἐρωτηθεὶς 
ὄντως, ὅπερ εἶπον, οὐκ ἔχω eimetv,! which is very like the 
expression in Lp. 148. 


1 Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, sixth edition, p. 55, 
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“Av with the Perfect Indicative. Zp. 156. μόγις ἂν οἶδε. 
(See Goodwin’s words just quoted.) 

"Av with the Future Indicative. Hp. 133. ἐκπέμψομεν ἄν. 
Ep. 156. τάχ᾽ ἂν... δεήσει. Ep. 67. πρὶν av... xara- 
στήσονται. On Providence, 2.7. ἂν αἰτιασόμεθα. On King- 
ship, 22. οὐκ ἔτει dv... ἀκούσεται. Discourse i. τίς δ᾽ ἂν 
οἴσεται; Goodwin gives many instances of this construction 
from Homer, oné from Pindar, and one (according to the Mss.) 
from Euripides. He also gives some even from the best 
masters of Attic prose, where nothing but an emendation 
of the text, against the authority of the MSs., can remove the 
difficulty.? 

“Av with the Future Participle. Zp. 4. εὔθυμος ἦν, ὡς 
αὐτίκα ἂν παρωγράψων τοὺς δανειστάς. Ep. 104. ὡς οὐκ ἂν 
τὸ βάθος τῆς χώρας θαῤῥήσοντας. Dion, 13. οὐκ ἂν ἔτι 
χωρῆσον. And with the Future Infinitive. On Providence, 
1. 13. ἐκείνως ἂν οἰομένη δημοσιεύσειν. This is subject to 
the same rules as ἄν with the Future Indicative. Goodwin 
says that it is not to be found in Homer, but cites passages 
from Thucydides, Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes, where 
‘it is still retained in the best editions, with strong support 
from MSs.’” 

Ἔπειδάν, and similar words, with the Optative. Dizon, 9. 


ἀλλὰ κἂν ἐντυχεῖν ... γένοιτο, σεβοίμεθα ... av. Ibid. 10. ὧν 
τι ἄν τις καὶ δοίη. . ., πολλοῦ μέντ᾽ ἂν εἶεν. . ° On Dreams, 


7. ὡς ἂν μὴ ἀτιμάζοιεν αὐτήν. On the Gift of an Astrolabe, 
οὔτε ἐπεμελήθη ὅπως ἂν αὐτῴ trapayévoito. Ibid. ἐπειδὰν 
συνέλθοιεν. On Kingship, 14. ἣν pn... κωλύοι. Pane- 
gyric on Baldness, 10. ὅταν ἐθέλοι. On Providence, 1. 15. ἣν 
Ὀσίριδι κατὰ νοῦν εἴη τὰ πράγματα, and ὅπως ἂν... οἰκοῖεν. 
Ibid. 18. ws ἂν μηδέποτε... γένοιτο. Ibid. 2. 2. ἐστρατο- 
πεδευκότων WS ποῤῥωτάτω τοῦ ἄστεος, ws ἂν ἥκιστα φοβοῖντο. 


—— 


1 pp. 55, sg. Cp. Isidore, 1. 175. οὐκ a» γενήσεται. 
2 p. 60. 


> Cp. Isidore, 2.1. Κἂν μηδὲν φθέγξοιντο. . . παιδεύουσιν. 
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... Ibid. 3. αὖθις ἔπραττεν, as ἂν εἰσφρήσοι. ... Ep. 4. ἤν 
γέ τις αὐταῖς χρῷτο. Ep. 35. πρακτέον... πᾶν & τι ἂν 
δύναιτο. Ep. 52. πρὶν ἂν οὖν... φθάσειεν. ... Ep. 54. 
ὅσακις ἂν οὖν ἐντυχεῖν σοι γένοιτο. Ep. 67. σκέψασθαι ὅπως 
ἂν τὸ μὴ προσῆκον περιποιήσαιτο, and προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν ὡς 
ἂν... καταθεῖτο. .. Ep. 104. ὡς ἂν δείξειεν... ἄριστα 
σκέπτεται. Ep. 105. σκοπεῖν... ὅπως ἂν κακόν τι διαφύ- 
γοιμι. Ep. 121. πράττειν ὅπως ἂν παραγένοιτο. Ep. 132. 
κατασκευάξομαι γὰρ ὡς av... πέμποιμεν. Ep. 147. ἐπειδὰν 
λύχνου δέοι. 

Of this construction with ἐπειδάν, Liddell and Scott say, 
‘Never in good Att., except perhaps in- orat. obliq.... 
but in late Authors it is used, where in good Att. would be 
ἐπειδή or else ἐπειδάν with Subj. .. .᾿ and, with ὅταν, 
‘Never ... in good authors ... except in oratione obliqua 
after another opt., where in oratione recta the subjunct. with 
ὅταν would have stood....’ As regards its usage in the case of 
ὡς ἄν and ὅπως ἄν, Goodwin gives examples from Homer and 
Herodotus.! 

Ἐπειδή with the Subjunctive. Dion, 13. ἐπειδὴ ἐξαρτήσηται. 
This is the reading in Migne’s text (in Pétau’s note attached 
thereto, and in Krabinger’s text, ἐπειδάν is given), Liddell and 
Scott cite an instance of this usage from Iliad 11. 478 (ἐπειδὴ 
δαμάσσεται, 1... δαμάσηται), but there a repeated action is 
described—an idea which it does not seem possible to find in 
the passage from Synesius. 

Ὅταν with the Indicative. Kp. 57, ὅταν δεῖται. On this 
Liddell and Scott remark, ‘Never ...in good authors... 
it is true that Od. 10. 410 . . . seems to be an exception, but 
this is by anacoluthon.’ 

The Optative without av in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences. On Kingship, 4. ἐλάττω yap apa ἐξαμάρτοιεν, τῆς 
. κακίας οὐχ εὑρισκούσης.... Ibid. 16. εἴη μὲν ὁ πολεμικὸς 





1p. 69. - 
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παντὸς μᾶλλον εἰρηνικός. Panegyric on Baldness, 4. ἐγὼ δὲ 
δυναίμην οὐ χεῖρον ἑτέρου συνιέναι. On Providence, 2. 5. τάχα 
νῦν καταβαίη. Ibid. 8. λαθὼν δὲ, οὐδὲν σαφὲς εἰδείη. On 
Dreams, 8. οὐδὲ ἐνταῦθά ye ἀπόβλητος ἡ διὰ τῶν ὕπνων εἴη 
μαντεία. Perhaps, ἰδία. 5. συνεξαιθεροῖτο av ... ἀλλά τοι 
διαβαίνοι ... καὶ γεύσαιτ᾽ ἂν τοῦ ἀμφιφαοῦς. Ibid. 13. 
φιλοσόφῳ μὲν γὰρ γένοιτο παίγνιον. Ep. 19. καὶ βουλοίμην 
... γενέσθαι. Perhaps, Ep. 61. γένοιτο γὰρ dy... χαλε- 
πῶς δὲ ἅπαντα ταὐτῷ συγκυροῖ' ἀλλὰ γένοιτο yap ἂν ἐν τῷ 
χρόνῳ. Ep. 67. δέξαιντο γὰρ ἐκεῖ μᾶλλον ἢ μηδαμοῦ. 
Ep. 80. κωλύειν δὲ βουλοίμην μὲν. . .. Hp. 132. τόξα μὲν οὖν 
καὶ ἑτέρωθεν ὠνησαίμην, καὶ τὰ ὄντα ἀνακτησαίμην. Ep. 138. 
οὐ μὴν αἰσχυνθείην ἀληθῆ λέγων. Ibid. πρὸς ποῖον ἄλλο 
πυρεῖον παρατριβεὶς . . . ἀποτέκοιμι τοῦ νοῦ φωτοειδὲς 
ἔγγονον"; Ep. 139. ἅψαιο δ᾽ οὖν αὐτῆς, ὅταν μηδὲν τῶν ἀνθρω- 
πίνων θαυμάζῃς. Ep. 146. τῇ γὰρ φανοτάτῃ φύσει μᾶλλον 
ἀνακείμενον εἴη τὸ ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς καθαρόν. 

Goodwin’s remark on this construction is, ‘Cases of the 
omission of ἄν in an apodosis of this class are rare; they occur 
chiefly in Homer, less frequently in the Attic poets (even then 
chiefly in questions, and after such expressions as οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ 
ὅπως), and seldom or never in Attic prose where the text is 
beyond suspicion on other grounds.’ ” 

The Optative (instead of the Subjunctive) in final clauses, 
after primary tenses. Dvon, 4. παραδίδωμι, iva... ἀπάρχοιτο. 
Ibid. 7. ἃς ὑποπτεύουσι καὶ προκαταλαμβάνουσιν, ὡς μὴ 
κινοῖντό τε καὶ κατεξανίσταιντο. 70ϊ14. ἵν’ οὖν μὴ ἄλλο τι 
δρῴεν, ἀμφὶ ταῦτα ἔχειν νόμον ἐν σφίσι πεποίηνται. Ibid. 8. 
παραδεδώκασιν... ἀποτειχίξοντες . . . ἵνα μηδὲν ἐμπόδιον 
παρέχοιτο. ... Ibid. 18. λυμανεῖται τὴν δόξαν, ἵνα μόνος 
ἀποβλέποιτο. Ep. 82. ἵνα ph... διαφθείρειεν . .. δεθήσεται. 


1 Cp. Isidore, 1. 145 and 406, φαίην ἐγώ. Ibid. 178. τίς σε κατ᾽ ἀξίαν 
ὀδύραιτο; 2.19. οὕτω γὰρ κἀνταῦθα πρὸς τὴν ἀκροτάτην μακαριότητα φθάσαιμεν. 
3 
p. 106. 
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Ep. 67. ἀνέξῃ yap pov... wa... παραστήσαιμι. Ep. 132. 
κατασκευάζομαι yap ws ἂν... πέμποιμεν. 

Goodwin says, ‘The use of the Optative for the Subjunctive 
in final clauses after primary tenses is . .. very rare, and is 
to be viewed as a mere irregularity of construction. It occurs 
chiefly in Homer.’ ? 

Μέν without δέ, in passages which do not seem to come 
under any of the permissible forms given by Liddell and Scott. 
Instances occur, amongst numerous other places, in On Kingship, 
16. εἴη μὲν ὁ πολεμικὸς, K.T.r., aNd ἔστι μὲν εἰρήνη πολέμου 
μακαριώτερον. Ibid. 17. τοῦτο μὲν ἤδη καὶ γείτοσι. . .. 
Ep. 19. βουλοίμην μὲν ἀγαθοῦ τινος αἴτιος αὐτῷ γενέσθαι. 
There are many parts of Synesius’ works where at first sight 
the same usage seems to exist, but where it is found that 
the absent δέ is replaced by ἀλλά, ἔπειτα, or some such word, 
just as is often the case in classical writers. Mev... ἀλλά 
... is a very favourite form with our author; eg. Hp. 4. On 
Dreams, 5. On Providence, 1. 10, sq., and 2. 2. 

Aé in apodosis. Ep. 4. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἡμῖν ἤδη καὶ τὰ ἐφόδια 
κατεδήδοτο, . .. ὁ δὲ πρεσβύτης καὶ τοῦτο ἠκέσατο. Ep. 61. 
εἰ δὲ μετῴκησε... .. σὺ δὲ ἀλλὰ Μάρκον ξητήσεις. Ep. 92. ὅτι 
δὲ ἐν τοῖς βουλευταῖς καὶ τὸν ἐμὸν ἀδελφὸν ἀξιοῖς ἀριθμεῖν... 
τοῦτο δὲ οὐ κατὰ Θεμιστοκλέα σέ φημι ποιεῖν. ‘This is especi- 
ally common in Homer and Herodotus, and rare in Attic 
prose, It occurs when the apodosis is to be emphatically 
opposed to the protasis.’? 

Γάρ is given as the first word in a sentence by Migne in On 
Kingship, 14. Tap ἐν οἷς ἐσμὲν ...; but we cannot believe 
that Synesius should employ the word in so unique a position, 
and Krabinger reads καὶ yap... . 

It will be observed that, though all the usages mentioned 
above are irregular, examples of most of them are extant, if 
not in good Attic prose, yet in classical authors; and, if not 





1 Goodwin, p. 71. 2 Ibid. p. 121. 
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in them, still in late writers. Few, therefore, if any, of these 
constructions can be considered solecisms in Synesius; and it 
is not impossible that even those hypothetical few may be due 
to errors in MSS. Consequently, modes of expression, which 
at first strike one as blemishes in his style, are frequently 
found, on closer consideration, to be much more innocent than 
they appeared. We do not expect or desire our author to 
write in strictly classical Attic; and, the more carefully we - 
study him, the more surely does the conviction come home to 
us that his literary knowledge was much too great to allow 
him to make more than perhaps rare mistakes in writing. 

He sometimes employs od where we should have looked for 
μή. Eg. On Kingship, 15. ὅταν ἐμπέσωσιν ἄφνω rots οὐ προσ- 
δεχομένοις. Dion, 8. μάλιστα ods οὐχ ἡ πρώτη φύσις. .. 
ἐξώρμησεν. On Providence, 1. 11. "νοῦς ἀχρεῖος εἰς πρᾶξιν, 
ὑπὸ χειρῶν οὐχ ὑπηρετούμενος. Ibid. 2. 8. ὡς ἂν εἰσφρήσοι 
τὸ στράτευμα τὸ πολέμιον, ὡς οὐδενὸς γεγονότος ἀνηκέστου 
δεινοῦ. Ibid. 5. εἰ δὲ οὐκ εὐθὺ. . . πάντα ἐν χερσὶν ἔθεσαν. 
Perhaps Ep. 4. οὐδαμοῦ τοῦ δράματος εἰσενήνεκται, ὡς τῆς 
ψυχῆς οὐκ οὔσης ἐν “Αἰδου. 

Μή for οὐ is very common with him ;? but this cannot be 
deemed an error for a writer of his period, since, after the 
classical age, it 1s an ordinary usage of all authors. Nor can 
one venture to make any great objection to such words as 
γεγράφηκα,Σ rereypévor,* ἀγαθώτατος, πεποιήκειν, γεγόνει, 
ἐπιτήδειος, a8 a feminine form® σχίζαϑ (in the sense of 
‘separation’ or ‘parting’), the expression ἐπεποίηντο μέσον 19 


1 It is possible that εἰ may here be equivalent to ὅτι, and the passage 
would have classical authority. See Liddell and Scott, under Οὐ, A. 11. 2, d. 

2 Epp. 4 (three times), 44, 51, 54, 57 (three times), 61, 67; Descowrse_ 1; 
On the Gift ofan Astrolabe; Dion, 1, 5 (three times), 6, 14 (twice), etc. 

3 Ep. 133. | 

4 Hp. 140. Liddell and Scott cite τέτεγμαι and τετέχθαι from Aelian and 
Pausanias, and read τετογμένον (they say τέτογμαι---αὖ it must be the 
Participle) in Synesius. 

5 Hp. 142. 6 Ep. 94. 

7 Panegyric on Baldness, 17; γεγόνειμεν, Ep. 8. 8 Kp. 57. 

9 On Providence, 1. 3. 10 χρίά. 2. 3. 
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(‘they had placed between them’) or the usage of ὑποση- 
μαίνειν as ἃ neuter! 

There is nothing very odd, perhaps, in the use of δῆμος and 
νόος as adjectives;? but the following expressions are strange :— 

Ep. 66. πλεονεκτεῖν πόνοις, μειονεκτεῖν δὲ τιμῶν. Ep. 57. 
συμφοραῖς ἐπεξέρχεται. Dion, 4. ἐπεξιὼν ἅπασιν. On King- 
ship, 1. μὴ καταφρονηθεῖσα ἀνόνητος ἂν γενέσθαι. Ibid. 
ἐοικέναι . . . τῶν φαρμάκων Tbid. 8. τῶν ἔργων τύχην 
συνεσπάσαντο. Ibid. 9. τῶν ἁπάντων ἐνηχεῖ τὰ ὦτα πᾶν 
ἔργον βασιλέως. On Providence, 1. 12. εὐθηνοῦντο αὐτῶν. 
On Dreams, 2. ἐστὶ ταῦτα γράμματα παντοδαπὰ, καθάπερ ἐν 
βιβλίῳ τοῖς οὖσι. On Providence, 2.7. πῶς γὰρ ἂν ὃν dow; 
Dion, 14. ἵνα καὶ ἀκόντων ἂν ἰσχύῃ. Dion, 1. τὸ ῥητορεύειν 
αὐτὸν. ἠλήθευεν. On Dreams, 5. μέχρις ἐκεῖ ἂν τὸ πνεῦμα 
διαβιβάσωσιν, οὗ μὴ φθάνωσιν αἱ χεῖρες τῆς φύσεως. tid. 6. 
πρὸς τὸ κρεῖττον ἐστράφθαι καὶ ἄσχετον εἶναι τοῦ χείρονος. 
Ep. 4. λέγει πρὸς ἄλλην. Ep. 92. κἂν εἰ. Ep. 61. τοῦτον 
ἐγκραγών. Ep. 139. ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς τῶν δακρύων ἐγχεῖς. 

The following are more than strange; they are distressing. 


Πέφρικα λεύσσων, 


one is inclined to exclaim as one notes them. 

Dion, 9. av χωρὶς οὐδὲ ὅσιόν ἐστιν ἐλπίσαι τυχεῖν TOD 
τέλους, τοῦτο τέως παρεσκευάκαμεν. Panegyric on Baldness, 11. 
ἐγγυτέρω δὲ προσιοῦσι καὶ ἁπτομένοις τοῦ πράγματος ἴδοι τις 
ἄν. (The datives plural are intended to be in ‘agreement’ with 
the nominative singular!) Hp. 57. τῶν πληγῶν ἁπασῶν... 
᾿Ανδρόνικός ἐστι μακρῷ πάντων βαρύτερος. bid. τὸν νοῦν 
ἐκτρέφειν καὶ συνιστᾶν τῷ Θεῷ τὸν ἔχοντά τε αὐτὴν καὶ 


1 On Providence, 1. 2, and 2. 1. 

2 Panegyric on Baldness, 9. τοῦτον ἀνάγκη δῆμον εἶναι. Hp. 105. δῆμον εἶναι 
τὸν ἱερέα. Hymn 1. 76, sg. ὁ δὲ νοῦς οἴοισιν ἤδη Μέλεται νόοισι κόσμοι. The 
dative is another irregularity (so far, at least, as classical authors are con- 
cerned). | 

3 Are we, perhaps, to supply some word, like τούτοις or ἐκείνοις, before 
φαρμάκων ? 

4 Pétau suggests αὐτό. 
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καρπούμενον. Ep. 78. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ θηρίον οὐκ évareira.' On the 
Gift of an Astrolabe, διότι τοῦτο. Discourse ii. εἴθε γενοίμην 
ἰδεῖν. On Providence, 1.10. τοὺς θεοὺς... ἔχοντας... ἐν 
οὐρανῷ τε οὖσι καὶ πλεῖστον ἀφεστῶσι. Ibid. 2. 2. ἀδεεῖς 
ὄντας τοῦ μή τι παραπολαύσωσιν. (This last must be a 
combination οὗ the two constructions, ἀδεεῖς ὄντας τοῦ τι 
παραπολαῦσαι and ἀδεεῖς ὄντας μή Te παραπολαύσωσιν.) 3 

Yet it is doubtful whether even these vagaries can be held 
to detract very much from the style of Synesius. If he wrote 
them deliberately, he ought to apologise; but it can hardly be 
maintained that a man of his culture can have seriously 
intended them to stand as we now have them. In spite of 
his usual carefulness, he may sometimes have put his thoughts 
hastily on paper (as we know that he did in the case of the 
On Dreams), and neglected afterwards to go through what he 
had written. We must not forget the defence which he made 
against those who upbraided him for not having revised 
Dion’s works. He actually considered corrupt passages a 
good thing in themselves, and remarked: τὰ yap διημαρτη- 
μένα ταῦτα βιβλία τὸν νοῦν ἐπιζητεῖν ἔοικεν ἐπιστατοῦντα 
ταῖς ὄψεσι. 

On the whole, we take it that his is decidedly a good style 
for an author of his time. His Letters are graceful, and, in 
one point, resemble those of his friend, that most prolific 
letter-writer, S. Isidore of Pelusium. This common character- 
istic is that they generally begin and end in what would in 
the present day be considered a rather abrupt manner; so 
much so, that, if there were only half a dozen of them extant, 
we should have believed them to be simply extracts and not 
complete letters. It is impossible, however, to fancy this, 
when we observe that more than a hundred and fifty letters 


1 The clause expresses a purpose, not a condition. 

3 Anacolutha occur in Zpp. 118 and 124; but we need not delay over so 
common a literary phenomenon. 

> Dion, 15. 
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of Synesius’ remain, and somewhat over two thousand of 
Isidore’s. 

Except for this peculiarity, no one could say that Synesius’ 
epistolary style is fragmentary or unfinished (though, strangely 
enough, the sophist seems to us inferior to the theologian in. 
this kind of composition ; it is not merely that Isidore excels 
in his subject-matter: even his method of expressing himself is 
more classical than that of our author). Each letter contains its 
own subject, or subjects, neatly set forth and skilfully worked 
out. He says what he has to say clearly and pleasantly; and 
is led to avoid the slovenly manner into which even highly 
educated persons are sometimes in danger of falling in their 
correspondence, by the ever-present thought of the formidable 
Panhellenium. 

Synesius was particular as to how he expressed himself. 
‘He cultivated the elegant art of saying uninteresting things 


‘ in an interesting way; and in ordering a coat, or introducing 


a friend, or inviting a guest, he relieved the triviality of the 
matter by lively touches and unexpected turns of expression.’ ? 
He wrote five letters of introduction for a certain Gerontius 
(four of them to his brother;? surely the worthy philosopher 
was a bit fussy 7). One might have thought that the subject 
did not lend itself to much variety of treatment ; but, if so, 
one would have confessed oneself very imperfectly acquainted 
with Synesius. We must have a rendering of all five, for 
each is a dainty little thing in itself. 

Ep. 81. To his brother—‘ Who, I ask—who ought to be 
admired by men like yourself? One who is modest: who is 
well-bred: who associates with Culture: who waits patiently 
on God: who, in fact, is like Gerontius. Here are the man 


1 Gardner, p. 60. 
2 Druon (p. 289) and Lapatz (pp. 157 sg.) think that three of these were 
written to other friends; but in Migne they are all four addressed to his 


‘brother. Druon suggests that the superscriptions of the three are due to a 


clerical error. 
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and the letter together; when you have had to do with 
him, you will say that I do not bestow my praise thought- 
lessly.’ 

Ep. 82. To Chryses.—‘It is not because the excellent 
Gerontius is a relative of my children (though this he is) 
that I commend the young man to your friendship; but 
because he is calculated to suit the character of the golden 
Chryses, if I may use an expression which is both frigid and 
conceived in the manner of Gorgias. I cannot say anything 
more true than that you are surrounded by every virtue, and 
the man who brings you my letter is most worthy of enjoying 
your society.’ 

Ep. 83. To his brother—‘ A long letter suggests that its 
bearer is something of a stranger. The excellent Gerontius, 
however, while knowing as much as I, if he had not been a 
stranger to falsehood, would have related even more than he 
was cognisant of, through his friendship for me and his 
possession of a tongue capable of doing justice to his feelings. 
If you see him with pleasure, you see him as I desire.’ 

Ep. 84. To his brother—‘ Together with the living letter, 
receive also the lifeless; together with the excellent Gerontius, 
this note, which has been written more by custom than by 
the necessity for addressing you. For that remembrance of 
you is an actual part of my existence, the young man would 
relate in far more splendid terms than countless letters.’ 

Ep. 85. To his brother.— I entrusted to the excellent 
Gerontius a letter addressed to your sacred and thrice-desired 
self, which shall provide a reason for your first meeting. For 
then, perhaps, you will honour Aim on account of me; and, 
after you have become acquainted with him, some one else on 
account of him.’ 

A man of Synesius’ literary attainments can hardly fail to 
be a charming letter-writer, if he takes pains in this line. 
Probably very few do, nowadays. Letters are written now 
merely for the person to whom they are addressed ; so long as 
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they convey our meaning to him, we do not greatly care for 
their outward form. If we have literary tastes, we expend 
them on something larger—something, as we trust, of more 
general interest—than letters. But in the fifth century 
letter-writing was regarded far more from an artistic point of 
view. Synesius has suitable proverbs and appropriate quota- 
tions always on the tip of his tongue. He can illustrate his 
point from numbers of different squrces; and the result is a 
most attractive epistolary manner which cannot do otherwise 
than please those who meet with it.! 

‘Celebrantur inter illius monimenta praesertim Lpistolae,’ 
says Pétau;* and the statement of nearly 270 years ago 
probably holds good at the present day. Synesius’ Letters are, 
doubtless, the most popular of his works. It could hardly be 
otherwise. One is naturally more attracted by his more 
‘modern’ side than by his ancient. Whatever one may think 
of the philosopher, the man of science, the ecclesiastic, or so 
forth, it is impossible to help being interested in the man; and 
he is more fully revealed in the Letters than elsewhere. In 





1 «Ἐπ ce temps-la, il vint peu de chefs-d’ceuvre et beaucoup de traités ; 
il y eut foison de rhétoriques, de poétiques, de lexiques: les genres les 
plus francs trainaient leur chaine, leur code. En littérature, comme en politi- 
que, il est des moments ot les meilleurs esprits donnent dans la manie du 
réglement. 

‘Il y a dans le περὶ ‘Epunvelas de Démeétrius (un homme d’esprit dont on ne 
sait au juste que le nom) une page exquise sur le genre épistolaire; c’est la 
plus ancienne rhétorique de la lettre, et, je crois, la plus neuve qui se puisse 
lire. Semez la lettre de proverbes, dit Démétrius; le sel populaire de la 
παροιμία est la seule sagesse qui lui convienne. 

‘. .. La grace de la lettre,’ [He is quoting from S. Gregory Nazianzen] 
‘son agrément, disais-je, son sens et son esprit, c’est le mot, le mot venu, 
point attendu, le mot tombé des nues, le mot qui saute aux yeux, ἃ la 
mémoire, aux lévres, le mot qu’on retient et qu’on répéte, le mot aventurier, 
expansif, contagieux, le mot proverbe enfin. Aimez la παροιμία ; créez-la, 
citez-la tout au moins: rehaussez-en honnétement vos lettres. 

‘Synésius prodigue le proverbe; peut-étre n’y a-t-il pas d’ancienne cor- 
respondance qui en renferme davantage. Beaucoup trainent dans tous les 
livres; d’autres ne se rencontrent plus que dans ses lettres’ (Lapatz, pp. 
248-250). 8. Isidore of Pelusium (5. 133) does not disdain to give hints as 
to epistolary style. 

2 See the Notitia Historica in Migne. 
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them we find a clear illustration of the truth that, no matter 
how much its outward circumstances vary from generation 
to generation, human nature itself is always essentially 
the same. Love and hatred, sympathy and cruelty, justice 
and wrong-doing, joy and sorrow, are the same to-day as 
they were fifteen centuries since. We know them in the 
British Isles now; and, when we read of them in Cyrenaica 
then, we feel ourselves in familiar surroundings, and seem to 
see Synesius dwelling in our midst. 

This is one reason why his JLeéters are better known and 
more admired than the rest of his works. But it is not the 
only one. He is probably at his best in this style of writing. 
He is too indefinite to be a good philosopher; too inaccurate 
to be a historian; too much wanting in sympathy with the 
uneducated members of his flock to be a great preacher (though 
it would be quite unfair to judge decidedly of his gifts in this 
line from the two short fragments of Homilies still extant). 
But he has all the qualifications necessary to make a man a 
spirited letter-writer,—a large acquaintance with books of all 
kinds, a keen interest in a number of different pursuits, a ready 
wit, a graphic power of description, a strong affection for his 
friends. And to these must be added the advantage to be 
derived from his various periods of residence in Alexandria, 
his three years in Constantinople, and his visit (probably 
only a short one) to Athens—the three greatest centres of 
learning in the Eastern part, if not in the whole, of the Roman 
Empire. 

But, while his Letters are his best, they are by no means his 
only good work. He is capable and worth reading in all his 
compositions. His style in these other productions seems to 
us inferior to that of his younger contemporary Socrates, and 
Socrates’ successor in the ranks of ecclesiastical historians, 
Sozomen. We refer this inferiority partly to the great variety 
of subjects in which Synesius was interested, and the some- 
what desultory manner in which alone he was, consequently, 
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able to occupy himself with them.! Though a sophist, he was 
but an amateur, and had not had the benefit of thorough 
professional training in that direction. Both Socrates and 
Sozomen were lawyers, and therefore accustomed to constant 
public speaking—a fact which would force them to pay careful 
attention to their style. Synesius, though a better orator than 
he ever gives himself credit for,? seems to have had quite a 
peculiar dislike for the life of the advocate,’ and, in con- 
sequence, took comparatively little pains to improve himself 
in the way of eloquence. His writings have, no doubt, suffered 
from this neglect. 

Another cause of his inferiority to these two slightly later 
authors is probably to be found in the difference in their 
subject-matter. They are occupied with facts; he, chiefly 
with theories; and it is far easier to give a good description 
of events than to write artistically on the reasonings of the 
human intellect. If Synesius had had their historical talent 
(which he certainly had not), it would be rash to say that he 
might not have equalled their style. 

We are not conscious of undervaluing his power. of ex- 
pression: indeed, we think there is much beauty in his 
language, and regard him as quite a classical writer for an 
unclassical age; but we do not consider that (unless it be in 
his Letters) he can be placed among the best literary men of 
his period. 

Just as in his sophistic writings, he sets manner above 
matter (in fact, if he did not do so, they would cease to be 
sophistic), he seems, conversely, to fall, now and then, into the 


1 Druon, too, holds that one reason of Synesius’ failure to make himself a 
place in the first rank among men of letters was his versatility. ‘Synésius,’ 
he says, ‘embrassait trop de genres: il lui a été difficile d’atteindre ἃ une 
véritable supériorité’ (p. 264). 

2 In spite of his usual modesty, it seems probable from On Providence, 1. 
18 (see ch. xii.) that he did not think himself such a very poor speaker 
after all. 

> See Zpp. 100, 103, 147, 150. 
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grave error of fancying that matter can dispense with manner, 
and to imagine that, if only the subject with which he is 
dealing be in itself of real importance, he need pay no special 
attention to the form in which he sets it forth. It is a most 
disastrous mistake, and one which such an artist ought never 
to have made. If he wished his philosophical works to make 
a mark in the world, he should have made it his business to 
present them under a fair exterior. If he desired to develop 
Plato, and gain more adherents to his system, he should have 
imitated Plato’s graceful language more closely. It is an 
error of taste to take some common material and work it into 
an excess of elaboration. Richly carved deal, or highly chased 
electro-plate is an insult to a person of culture ; its pretentious 
vulgarity is intensely irritating. But the value of a diamond 
is immensely increased by skilful cutting; a beautiful air is 
vastly improved by being delightfully harmonised. If the 
thing itself be fair, it should be placed in fair surroundings. 

‘It is to be feared that Synesius found his talents rather too 
much for him. He was a thinker, though not a great one; he 
could write well, though he was not an exceptional master of 
style. But he has not been altogether fortunate in combining 
the two gifts. His most thoughtful writings generally are the 
least agreeably expressed; his comeliest works are, as a rule, 
the least substantial. 

This it is which makes it not entirely a grateful task study- 
ing the mind of Synesius. He has not sufficiently grasped 
the necessity for displaying it in an attractive form. It is the 
Puritan’s mistake in religion, to make it so exclusively a 
matter of the spirit as to remove from it everything which can 
appeal to the body. The Puritan may win the few, but he 
alienates the many; Synesius may gain for himself a small 
number of hearers, but he frightens away more than he allures, 
Men will read Plato, and read him with pleasure; but they 
shrink from his follower. 

Synesius could write a good style when he pleased. It is 
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a pity that he did not care to do so always. If he had had 
the gift of the great (not the ‘popular —Heaven forbid !) 
preacher, he might have made many converts to his philosophy. 
But he was too much of the aristocrat; he had too little 
interest in the populace ; he neglected too much the art of the 
orator, and forgot the need of ‘ becoming all things to all men’; 
and, consequently, he gained no great following. 

When writers begin to be careless of their diction, it is not 
only art which suffers, but philosophy as well. To rely for 
the success of a book altogether on the information which it 
contains, is to lean on a weak support. Unless it be read, its 
object is frustrated; and one cannot expect any but the most 
persevering to read bravely through that which is expressed 
in a bare and an uninviting manner. The more thoughtful a 
book, the more does it need to possess all the outward grace 
possible. Synesius himself seems to have realised this fact 
plainly enough.! We can only regret that he did not remember 
it more distinctly in the more difficult parts of his writings. 
He was a good writer, but he might have been a better. 


1 See Ep. 153 and Dion. 








CHAPTER V 
THE POET 


As Synesius appears to have enjoyed among his contemporaries 
ἃ reputation for poetry, we feel bound not to pass him over in 
this aspect, though it is the one in which he least appeals to 
us. That he wished to be considered a poet is evident from 
the fact of his having written hymns, tragedies, and comedies; 
but that he should have realised his wish is somewhat sur- 
prising. Not that he is by any means devoid of the poetic 
temperament. If only his prose works remained, we should 
have said that such a man, had he chosen, might have written 
very delightful verse indeed. But he did write verse, and 
many hundred lines of it are extant; yet, though neat touches 
appear in them, here and there, we cannot honestly say that, 
as a whole, they strike us as having any very close connection 
with poetry, except for the form in which they are cast. 

There is no doubt that, despite his regarding Matter as 
essentially evil, he has still a rather illogical admiration for 
the beauties of Nature. His perception of the majesty of the 
heavenly bodies may be due to his affection for astronomy ; 
but his appreciation of the fair things of earth is very much 
that of the true poet, who may, or may not, have a knowledge 
of science. 

As has already been hinted, we look for Synesius’ gifts in 
this line in his prose rather than in his metrical compositions. 
In Ep. 114 he gives an attractive description of the peaceful 
country-side in which he is living—a description which, we 
feel, he could easily enough have elaborated in metre. ‘Here, 

N 
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how pleasant it is to glide beneath the shade of a tree! And, 
if not satisfied with it, one can exchange tree for tree, and 
actual grove for grove. How pleasant it is to cross running 
water! How delicious a thing is the west wind as it just 
gently moves the branches! And there are varied songs of 
birds, colours of flowers, bushes of the meadow—some of them 
the works of agriculture; some the gifts of Nature; all fragrant, 
the exhalations of wholesome earth. The Cave of the Nymphs 
I will not praise, for it demands Theocritus!’ A similar 
subject is set forth in Hp. 147 :— 


‘“ Loud-roaring billows wake them not by night,” 


but the neighing of horses, the noise of the herd of goats, the 
bleating of sheep, and the lowing of the bull; and, when the 
first ray of the sun falls upon them, the hum of bees—a sound 
which for pleasantness yields to no music. Does it not seem 
to you that I am describing the bees of Anchemachus?... We 
breakfast on pearl-barley, delightful to eat, delightful to drink 
—the very mixture which Hecamede makes for Nestor.’ In- 
deed, a large part of this letter gives one the impression of a 
refined prose-poem, an honour which it shares with some other 
descriptive passages in his writings, as, for instance, Zp. 55 
and portions of Hp, 4. 

His love of the gurgling, babbling, stream shows itself 
again in an expression which naturally suggests to one 
Horace’s 

‘Amnis... 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis svum’ 
(though Synesius’ ignorance of Latin would prevent his being 
acquainted with the Roman poet’s words), and Tennyson’s 


‘Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still’ ; 
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whilst a similar idea is found in a hymn well known at the 
present day, 
‘Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away.’ 

What our author says is: ‘I sing to these cypresges; and this 
water here runs, rushing along its course, not measured out, 
or dealt out for a water-clock. .. . Even when I have ceased, 
the stream flows on, and will flow both by night and by day, 
and till next year, and for ever.’ ! 

When we turn to the Hymns, it is idle to deny that we can 
find fairly numerous allusions in them to the effect made on 
Synesius’ mind by the glories of creation; we only complain 
that such are not more frequent in compositions of the sort. 
‘Hear the song of the grasshopper, when it has drunk the 
early dew.’? ‘Light again, dawn again, day shines forth again, 
after the darkness which roams by night. Again, I prythee, 
heart, entreat God in hymns of early morn, Who gave dawn 
light, Who gave night stars that dance the world around.’ 
‘Witnesses are the beams of bright stars, and the courses of 
the Moon; and a great witness is the Sun, the prince of holy 
stars, of pure souls the sacred manager.’* ‘Now have I 
come to mighty glen of desert Libya, the southern border, 
which neither godless breath defiles, nor track of men imprints 
whose cares are of the town.’® ‘May upper air and earth 
keep sacred peace, may sea stand still, may air stand still! 
Cease, ye blasts of swift winds; cease, thou rush of curved 
waves, ye mouths of rivers, ye rugged streams!’® ‘Ruler of 


1 Dion, 11. 

3 Hymn 1. 45, ag. : κλύε καὶ τέττιγος ὡδὰν 
δρόσον ὀρθρίαν πιόντος. 

This is probably no more than an imitation of Anacreon’s 

μακαρίζομέν σε, τέττιξ, 
ὅτι δενδρέων ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων 
ὀλίγην δρόσον πεπωκὼς 
βασιλεὺς ὅπως deldecs. 

8 Hymn 2. 1, sqq. 4 Hymn 3. 29, sqq. 

δ Ibid. 51, sqq. 6 Ibid. 72, sqq. 
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thunders, Sire of ages.’! ‘Mother Nature, by her own colours, 
by her own works of things of varied kinds, from living 
creatures of voice diverse, brings a single harmonious concert. 
For Thee all things bear a praise which grows not old; dawn 
and night, lightnings, snowflakes, heaven, upper air, and roots 
of earth, water, air, all bodies, all spirits, seeds, fruits, plants 
and grasses, roots, herbs, grazing beasts and winged things, 
and flocks of the swimming fin-footed.’? ‘Let the whistling 
of the winds cease, the sound of trees, the noise of birds.’® 
‘For Thee the Sun, unquenchable source of day, drives his 
steeds; for Thee the Moon with horned form scatters the dark- 
ness of the nights.’ 4 

So far as we can see, there are not many other things of 
this kind in Synesius’ poetry; and this hardly seems very 
much in the fifteen hundred lines, and more, which it contains 
(though many of the lines, doubtless, are very short). Some 
of these expressions are certainly worth noticing, and charm 
even in a baldly literal translation; but others strike one as 
commonplace enough, as capable of being rendered in far 
happier style, and as owing whatever comeliness they possess 
more to the natural beauty of Greek than to any felicity of 
word-painting enjoyed by the poet. 

In some places facts are set forth in a manner which shows 
no lack of imaginative gifts in the writer. ‘Even deep-flowing 
Time knows not the birth, the birth ineffable; and ancient 
Age knew not the begetting, long-extended as it was.’> ‘I 
am weaving for Thee this garland from righteous meadows.’ 5 
‘That he may manage the depth of hoary ages.’’ ‘May the 
suppliant soul already bear the Father's seal . . . a token to 
Thy holy attendants, who in the depths of renowned world 
hold the key of fiery ascents, that they may fling wide for me 
light’s portals.’ ‘Beneath Thy sacred laws, in the hollows of 


1 Hymn 3. 161, δα. 2 Ibid. 334, qq. 3 Hymn 4. 34, sqq. 
« Hymn 5. 20, 564. δ Hymn 3. 244, sqq. 5 Ibid. 395, sqq. 
7 Ibid. 409, sq. ® Ibid. 618, sgq. 
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the unfathomable clear sky, the herd of gleaming stars is 
pastured.’! ‘God, the glorious Son of God Divine . . . I will 
engarland with wise flowers of hymns.’ ‘Thou ever shepherd- 
est the herd of stars.’? ‘Garlands of hymns.’* ‘The choir 
divine of stars.’5 ‘She, the Moon, was leading the way, her 
horned light filled out from stream of fire—she, shepherd of 
gods of night. And his far-shining locks the Sun had spread 
out beneath the track ineffable”® ‘Striking Thy Pinion, 
Thou didst leap over the expanse of azure-vaulted heaven, 
and upon the spheres didst fly.’7 ‘Deep-flowing Time, of foot 
unwearied.’® ‘Age the Ancient-born, growing not old.’ ® 
Graceful paradoxes are not infrequent. ‘Thence a fair 
source of mortal spirit indivisibly hath been divided.’ 
‘Blessed silence conceals an unsevered severance. ‘Thou 
Father, Thou Mother art, Thou male, Thou female, Thou voice, 
Thou silence.’!2 ‘Thyself Thy Father, Forefather, without 
father, Son of Thyself.’% ‘Thou art that which beareth, Thou 
that which is born, Thou that which enlighteneth, Thou that 
which shineth, Thou that which appeareth, Thou that which is 
hidden by Thine own rays.’!* ‘Poured forth, Thou remainest, 
brought into life by operations which were no operations,’ 1ὅ 
‘The intellectual cutting-asunder keeps still unseparated that 
which was divided.’!® ‘He who was to come into existence, 
being always in existence.’!” ‘I hymn Thee, O Blessed One, 
both by means of voice, and I hymn Thee, O Blessed One, also 
by means of silence; for Thou perceivest as much also from 
silence intellectual as from voice.’18 ‘Himself as Mother, 
Himself as Sister, Himself as Daughter, having delivered the 
Hidden Root.’ ‘The intellectual division keeps that which 


1 Hymn 4. 169, sqq. 3 Hymn 6. 3, δᾳη. 

8. Ibid. 17. + [bid, 24. 5 Hymn 9. 24, 

6 Ibid. 34, sqq. 7. [bid. 44, sqq. 8 Ibid. 51, sq. 

® Ibid. 56, sq. In this list should be included Hymn 3. 271, sqq., as 
quoted on p. 145. 0 Hymn 1. 78, sqq. 

Hymn 2. 22, aq. 13 Thid. 63, sgq.—Cp. Hymn 3. 186. 

3 Hymn 8. 146, sqq. 14 Thid. 191, sqq. 16 Ibid. 206, sqq. 


16 Ibid. 213, sqq. 17 Ibid. 251, sq. 18 Hymn 4. 80, δᾳᾳ. 15 Ibid. 101, δᾳᾳ. 
a 
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has been separated still unsevered.’! ‘In their Source they 
remain, though poured forth? ‘Thou dividest an indivisible 
spirit about the earth.’® 

We have called them graceful paradoxes; but we are some- 
what tempted to think that, when looked at critically, they 
lose their grace, and only the paradox remains. In dealing 


with the mysteries of creation, and, far more, in dealing with 


the 
‘Most Ancient of all Mysteries,’ 


under metrical form, it is easy to pile high apparent con- 
tradictions, which yet are co-equal truths. It is easy; but 
is it poetry? Is there anything genuinely beautiful in it? 
Is it anything more than a frigidly prosaic statement of 
simple facts? There is something irritating, something re- 
pellent, in this reiterated expression of the same thing in 
ever-changing shapes ‘—shapes which display little more than 
a considerable vocabulary and a mechanical ingenuity in the 
use of more or less ordinary words. 


We frankly confess to being disappointed in Synesius as 
a writer of verse.© We have so cordial an admiration for him 


1 Hymn 4. 120, sqq. 2 Hymn 6. 10. 3 Ibid. 21. 

4 Though he takes a much more favourable view (see next note) of Synesius 
as poet than we can do, Druon admits that this constant repetition is a 
blemish in the Hymns. ‘Ivrede métaphysique, pour ainsi dire,’ he remarks, 
‘il entasse, il accumule les abstractions; il se répéte, il reproduit la méme 
pensée sous toutes les formes: c’est une prodigalité fatigante d’expressions 
synonymiques. Au lieu de prendre avec gofit et avec choix quelques fleurs 
d’une main discréte, il vide et renverse en quelque sorte la corbeille’ (p. 118). 
One is reminded of Corinna’s advice to the youthful Pindar to ‘sow with the 
hand and not with the sack.’ 

5 Volkmann thinks less, Druon more, of his poetical talent than his 
works seem to us to warrant. Volkmann says of the Hymns: ‘Their 
poetical worth is trifling. Especially the . . . oldest of them are crowded 
full with theosophic subtilties, which often enough strike us with their 
prosaic dryness’ (p. 195). Though he finds a change for the better beginning 
with Hymn 5, and speaks of our author’s ‘ unusual talent for form,’ he says: 
‘But here also Synesius seldom rises.in his performance above mediocre 
versification. He was as little of a poet as of an independent thinker’ 
(p. 196). Lapatz terms him ‘poéte ἃ grand’ peine’ (p. 378). Druon’s 
opinion is quite different. After speaking lightly of his claims to be either 
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in any other aspect in which he is presented to our notice, 
that we would gladly give him praise in this matter also, 
if only we might. But we cannot help feeling that, though 
he certainly has decided poetical tastes, he is a very minor 
poet indeed. He is one of those persons who can adorn sober 
prose with fair raiment of brilliant poetry, but seem unable 
to make their mark in poetry properly so-called! He is 
himself one of his own beloved paradoxes. 

Perhaps his failure in this line is due more to his subject- 
matter than to the manner in which he treats it. The Hymns 
are philosophical; and we plead guilty to an inability to 
appreciate philosophical poems, as a general rule. Poetry 
and philosophy appear to us things which can hardly, with 
any great degree of success, be united in a single form.? The 
inmost heart of the former is Imagination; that of the latter, 
Reason; and, though in practical life both Imagination and 
Reason are essential gifts to any one who would live aright, 
in writing they are usually better apart. The philosophical 


an orator or a philosopher, he adds: ‘Comme poéte, il a été plus heureux : 

. ses Hymnes, malgré leurs défauts, doivent sauver son nom de |’oubli. 
. » « Une heureuse tentative en vers’ (p. 265). We cannot in the least 
accept this criticism, and rejoice that the memory of Synesius is not 
altogether dependent on his Hymna. 

1 Miss Gardner, in her beautiful rendering of Hymn 2 (pp. 171, sgq.) has 
achieved a very uncommon success, having, we think, decidedly surpassed 
her original. | 

2 This is far from being Druon’s opinion. He finds precisely in this union 
the only good ground on which our author could claim originality as a poet— 
though he grants that it is only an apparent originality—and uses, in regard 
to philosophy in Synesius’ time, the expression: ‘un sujet qui se préte ἃ 
des développements tout ἃ la fois nouveaux et poctiques’ (p. 116, «g.). He 
gives a very interesting list of parallelisms between different parts of the 
Hymns and passages from the poems of Lamartine, and adds: ‘ Pour M. de 
Lamartine, comme pour Synésius, la poésie doit faire une étroite alliance 
avec la philosophie. M. de Lamartine ne s’est pas contenté de donner 
lexemple ; il a formulé la théorie: ‘‘La poésie et la métaphysique sont 
seurs, ou plutét ne sont qu’une, l'une étant le beau idéal dans la pensée, 
Yautre le beau idéal dans l’expression; pourquoi les séparer? pourquoi 
dessécher l’une et avilir autre? L’homme a-t-il trop de ses dons célestes 
pour s’en dépouiller ἃ plaisir? A-t-il peur de donner trop d’énergie 4 son 
fime en réunissant ces deux puissances?”’ (pp. 267, sqq.). 
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poem is to us almost as annoying and unsatisfactory a thing 
as the modern theological novel. In each case, two good 
things are spoilt by a bad combination. Either the theology 
is sacrificed to the story, or the story to the theology; either 
the philosophy is made unintelligible by the poetry, or the 
brilliant hues of the poetry fade under the bright glare of the 
philosophy. In each case, the writer has placed himself in 
an awkward predicament, and attempted a task which, unless 
he be exceptionally talented, is nearly certain to prove beyond 
his strength. He has done an ill-advised thing, in hopes 
of gaining his object. He wishes to arrive at a particular 
destination; but he is not content to traverse the high-road, 
and proposes to find a shorter path for himself across the 
fields. He need feel no surprise if he loses his way and fails 
to attain the goal after all. 

The probability is that he is primarily a thinker, and only 
secondarily an artist. He is afraid of giving his thoughts to 
the world under the form of bare reasoning, lest the world, 
with its gay heedlessness of what entails trouble, should pass 
his book by with averted eyes. He must somehow catch the 
public notice; for he wants to make converts, and is not 
satisfied with the small circle who have the courage to brace 
themselves for a pure intellectual contest.' He wants to 
triumph over the many, not the few. Therefore he must 
disguise the solemnity of his subject, and present it under a 
light exterior. So Hera puts on the cestus of Aphrodite, the 
thinker clothes himself in the jewelled garb of the artist. 
But, while in the mythological case the plan is successful, in 
actual reality it is rarely so. The author gains, perhaps, some 
of the shallow multitude to his side; but he alienates the 


1 We do not mean to imply that the metaphysician should be careless of 
his manner of expressing himself. We have already said (pp. 191, aq.) that, 
unless an author takes pains with his style, he need not wonder if his book 
prove a comparative failure. But the style, for the teacher of philosophy, 
should be that of straightforward matter-of-fact prose, not that of imagina- 
tive poetry. 
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intellectual few, and those of artistic tastes he disheartens. 
He has won, indeed, a following, but a following very different 
from that for which he had ‘looked; for he has attached to 
him simply those who cannot understand his deepest thoughts, 
and who, therefore, can be little affected by the system with 
which he had desired to indoctrinate mankind. Had he cared 
to go slowly, had he been less eager to attain his object all in 
ἃ moment, he might have attained it in the end, by seeking to 
win over first the better-disposed, and only afterwards, and 
through them, the negligent and the half-hearted. 

Thus it is that a study of Synesius’ verse yields so little 
pleasure to the reader. He aimed at being both philosopher 
and poet: and he might have been both, had he been willing . 
to be each at separate times, instead of wishing to play both 
parts at one and the same moment. He could have written 
delicate pastoral poetry, had he cared to do so. He could have 
composed reverent and comely religious odes, had he not 
been so fond of his paradoxes and his ‘theology’; and we 
gladly acknowledge that he has left us some such odes in 
Hymns 7, 8, 10, and most of 9 (were it not for the strange 
intermixture of things Christian and Pagan in this last). Yet, 
even these compositions, which we do like, can hardly be 
classed with poetry of a very high order. They are pleasant 
and unaffected ; but they are nothing out of the common. 

The pity of it is that our author is so deeply enamoured 
of his difficult philosophical system, that he will not leave 
it on one side when he tries his hand at versifying. Con- 
sequently, his philosophy becomes still less easy to understand, 
and his verse loses its brightness. We are sorry for our hero. 
We feel that he has made a great mistake; he has not given 
himself a fair chance. We almost wonder whether he really 
cared much for his poetry when he wrote it, or whether he 
used it merely as a vehicle for popularising his beliefs. We 
are tempted to class him, in this matter, with Arius, who 
wrote many songs to bring home the peculiarities of his 
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teaching to men of different kinds—songs, it is said, which 
probably had nothing poetical about them beyond the outward 
appearance.! 

Synesius’ metres are attractive, but, perhaps, a little mono- 
tonous. 

Hymns 1 and 2 are Anacreontic, but irregular. It is odd 
that he should have chosen, as the form for earnest religious 
poems, the metre which so well suited the light and earthly 
strains of a person like Anacreon, ‘a votary of love and wine, 
8 man who enjoyed every human pleasure to the full... . 
He concerned himself with no politics; he gave no serious 
advice in morals; he stands aloof from all the higher aims 
and aspirations of his age; he was essentially “the idle singer 
of an empty day,” the minion in poetry of a luxurious and 
sensual court.’ The metre is pretty, very pretty, as it 
naturally would be; but is it quite appropriate to Synesius’ 
subject ? 

Hymn 5, written in solemn spondaic lines? which give the 
composition considerable dignity, is, in its external shape, far 
more to our taste, under the circumstances. 

Druon calls Hymn 6 Phalaecian ;‘ but, though most of its 
lines are hendecasyllabic,> dodecasyllabics are very frequent, 


1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 284. Socrates says of his Thalia, “Apes βιβλίον 
συνέγραψε περὶ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ δόξης, ὃ ἐπέγραψε Θάλειαν᾽" ἔστι δὲ ὁ χαρακτὴρ τοῦ 
βιβλίου χαῦνος καὶ διαλελυμένος, τοῖς Σωταδίοις ἄσμασιν, ἤτοι μέτροις, παραπλήσιος 
(1. 9). Sozomen gives much the same information, at second-hand ; for he 
had not himself read the book (1. 21)—no doubt taking his remarks from 
the earlier historian. Sotades was a coarse and abusive satirical writer of 
the third century B.c. He also, like Arius, lived in Alexandria (Classical 
Dictionary). 

3 Mahaffy, History of Classical Greek [iterature, second edition, vol. i. p.196. 

810 is practically (though entirely free from dactyls, and with two 
trochees and eight or nine iambi) in the metre of a Hymn to the Sun-God 
by Dionysius, quoted in Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical 
Languages (White’s translation, p. 29). 

4 ‘Les diverses espéces de vers phaléciens dominent dans l’hymne vi.’ 
(p. 117, note 1). 

5 <The hendecasyllabic metre whieh he especially used is sometimes called 
Phalaecian’ (Classical Dictionary, Article ‘ Phalaecus’). 
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and two shorter lines also occur; whilst among the hendeca- 
syllabics are several which cannot be made to agree with the 
model given by Schmidt.! 

The remaining Hymns are all of an anapaestic nature, but 
none of them take the form of the common dimeter acatalectic. 
Indeed, we should not expect them to do so, as that metre 
seems more suitable to marches than to verse of this kind. 
Hymns 3, 4, and 10 are composed of monometers (the poet 
occasionally, but very rarely, admits an extra syllable). 
Hymns 7, 8, and 9 consist of verses of three feet, with, some- 
times, a catalectic line. In Hymn 8 there is one instance of 
ἃ dimeter acatalectic, and another of a dimeter catalectic. 
Besides the feet usual in anapaestic poetry, Synesius permits 
the iambus, the pyrrhic, the trochee, and the tribrach (though 
it is possible that some of these irregularities may, as Druon 
suggests,” be due, not to the poet, but to his transcribers); and 
he appears to pay no regard to synapheia. 

So far as we can see, he observes no special rule as to 
the sequence of lines, but introduces whichever verse he 
pleases wherever he pleases—except that short lines all occur 
in certain Hymns, and longer lines all in others. 

It is evident, in fact, that he does not closely adhere to any 
very strict law. Just as he allows himself to differ from 
Plotinus in philosophical matters, and from the common 
ordinances of grammar in his literary style, so he is not in 
bondage to ordinary metrical usage. He keeps, it is true, 
within certain bounds; but they are bounds imposed by him- 
self. These variations perhaps give more life to his poetry 
than it would otherwise possess, but they rather spoil its 
neatness, Are they, possibly, only one of many evidences of 
our author’s inaccuracy ? Have we here another proof of the 
truth of the idea that his interests were so numerous that he 


1 Rhythmic and Metric, p. 72. 
2 p. 118, note. 
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did not devote sufficient time to any one of them? that he 
has sacrificed greatness to versatility 11 

He is one of those unmethodical people who are so bright 
and pleasant, but also so troublesome and disappointing; who 
seem as if they could do almost anything well, and yet will 
not be at the pains to work out any one matter thoroughly. 
His chief desire was to be left to his own devices, and to perform 
his self-appointed tasks according to the impulse of the 
moment. He never ceased to hanker after the time when, as 
he says, he spent his life as in a ‘solemn holy-day, and kept 
his soul calm and peaceful.’? He was too spirited to become 
a drudge; but, alas! he was too anxious for originality, 
in the popular sense of the word, to become really original. 


--- oe -..-. 


1 See pp. 189, ag. 3 Ep. 57. 








CHAPTER VI 
THE MAN OF ACTION 


THOUGH above all things a student—finding his principal 
occupation in philosophy and science, his favourite recreation 
in literary pursuits—Synesius is no mere bookworm. Though 
he imagines himself at his best when, removed from the busy 
turmoil of the outward affairs of life, he is at leisure to 
devote himself to metaphysical speculation or to the elabora- 
tion of polished letters or sophistic treatises, we need not 
hesitate to hold him mistaken in his estimate of himself. He 
does not know either hts weakness or his strength. So far 
as they can be regarded in the light of a contribution to the 
treasure-house of human Thought, we should probably all 
be quite willing to make a present of such works as the 
On Dreams, the On Providence, or the Hymns, to any one who 
cared to encumber his cabinet with such Parisian diamonds. 
A Mummits might perhaps accept them with complacent 
stolidity. Looked at from an artistic point of view, his 
writings rank considerably higher; we should not seek a repu- 
tation for generosity by bestowing them on the first comer. 
But, while admiring them and being glad to have them, we 
should be doing their author a grave injustice, if we were to 
say that it is through them that he possesses his strongest 
claim on our gratitude. Synesius’ philosophy is interesting, 
but it is Plotinus-and-water; his science is creditable, but it 
is exploded; his style is comely, but it is affected. If he had 


nothing better than this to give us, there would be nothing 
205 
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specially attractive about him. Happily, he has something 
better: something very good indeed: something which one 
would be very sorry to lose—for the absence of which the 
world would be much the poorer. He has his practical side. 
He does not think much of this himself; for he does not 
realise his own talent. It is the man of intellect wishing to 
pose as the social success, the artist longing to be regarded as 
a historian, the mathematician eager for a reputation as a poet, 
the novelist hankering after a name in the realms of science. 
Synesius is a person of sterling merit, a character of real 
eminence in his own department; but it is not that in which 
he himself most desires to shine; he is not conscious of his 
true ability. 

As the man of action he is altogether admirable. His 
courage is most invigorating, his energy quite infectious. 
We feel that we are in the presence of real strength: we are 
looking on one who knows his own mind, who is quite clear 
as to what his duty is, and thoroughly determined to carry 
it out, notwithstanding the vacillation and indecision of 
others. If he can inspire them with a little of his own vigour 
and gain them as allies in the cause which he has at heart, 
so much the better; he will gladly accept their assistance ; 
he will utilise them to the best of his power. If not, he will 
do without them. Let them go their way; his mind is made 
up, and nothing shall daunt him. 

In one way it is rather remarkable that he should be so 
practical, because the fact fits in extremely badly with his 
philosophy. The Neo-Platonist’s belief, often expressed by 
Synesius, is that human perfection subsists only in the most 
abstract contemplation. The body is a constant clog to the 
soul: all the interests of the physical life are simply so many 
hindrances to the elevation and deification of the intelligence : 
the sage’s supreme aim is to rise above this earthly exist- 
ence, to forget it, to treat it as if it were not; practical 
occupations are really a sign of imperfection, and it is only 
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the weakness of his nature which allows a man ever to be 
involved in such things.! 

That is the view of the School of Alexandria. But who 
is going to live up, or down, to it? Plotinus himself, though 
he seems to have been able to reach a point where he looked 
on his body as just nothing (quaintly remarking, when asked 
to have a portrait painted of himself, that it was ‘humili- 
ating enough to be obliged to carry a shadow about with 
him, without having a shadow made of that shadow’), though 
he practised the most rigid asceticism, did not manage to 
tear himself away sufficiently from the world in which he 
lived, to be able to prevent himself from helping those who 
stood in need of his assistance. ‘He gave good advice about 
earthly matters, was a faithful steward of moneys deposited 
with him, a guardian of widows and orphans, a righteous 
and loving man.’* Even this great mystic, fortunately, 
could not win perfect consistency between his doctrine and 
his practice. 

And Synesius was no Plotinus; where the master failed, 
there is no need to look for success in the disciple. He was 
very receptive, but he was not constructive; he could take 
in all that he was taught, but it is doubtful how much of the 
teaching he was ever able completely to assimilate. Thus it 
is that he is so delightful a contradiction to himself. At one 
time, we find him talking as if philosophical speculation were 
the only thing worth living for; at another, gloating over the 
fanciful word-spinning of Dion Chrysostom. At one moment, 
he scornfully calls the body a ‘bag of fiesh’;* at another, he 
insists emphatically on the necessity of the corpus sanum.* 
Now, he says that public duties unfit him for the noblest 
task of life; again, he is engaged, heart and soul, in warfare 
or in the defence of some suppliant. No, he is not consistent. 
Thank God, his metaphysical system did not draw him away 


1 Cp. Druon, p. 206. 2 Kingsley, ἢ. L., pp. 88, aq. 
3 Fp. 131. 4 See p. 16, note 3. : 
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into the portentous selfishness which it should have tended to 
foster! There were two Synesiuses, and they did not agree ; 
there were always two Synesiuses, and they never did agree. 
There was the thinking Synesius, guided by one set of 
principles; and the working Synesius, guided by an entirely 
different set. And failure to carry out his theories to their 
logical conclusion prevented him from failing to be the 
fine character which success would have rendered impossible.! 

He is intensely patriotic ; the welfare of Cyrene, the dignity 
of the Roman Empire, are very dear to him. He lives, as he 
feels—as every person of strong enthusiasm feels, though 
generally, it is to be hoped, with less reason than he—in a 
degenerate age, an age which has fallen very far below the 
standard of earlier generations; all about him is pettiness and 
meanness, sordid avarice, shameless self-seeking. He must 
do what he can to raise the general tone. ‘By the Being 
Who watches over our mutual friendship,’ he exclaims, ‘I did 
not—I, at all events, did not scoff at your affection for the 
land which gave you birth! I am not a person so unpatriotic 
or undomesticated. .. . Inasmuch as you are enamoured of 
Heraclea, and are eager to confer some benefit upon the city, 
I praise you... . Patriotic, then, are you; and it happens 
that I am so also. ... The same man may be—or rather, 
absolutely must be—both philosopher and patriot... . It 
seems that you may slander me to sacred Cyrene’? ‘What 
can I do, Libyan as I am, born here, and looking upon the 
tombs of my forefathers—tombs of great honour? It appears 


1 ¢Chez lui, et nous constatons ἃ son honneur cette contradiction, l’homme 
et I’écrivain sont en désaccord. Cette indifférence qu’il vante comme la per- 
fection du sage, il ne l’éprouve point: les sentiments humains gardent sur 
lui tout leur empire. Citoyen dévoué ἃ sa patrie, il sacrifie volontiers son 
repos, ses méditations, dés que les circonstances l’exigent: magistrat, am- 
bassadeur, soldat, quand il s’agit de servir Cyréne, il est toujours au premier 
rang. [1 n’a pas besoin de se faire violence, comme pour une ceuvre ingrate : 
on voit aisément qu’il obéit ἃ une inclination toute naturelle, et qu’il Spporte 
dans l’accomplissement de sa tache toute la passion d’un cour patriotique ’ 
(Drion, p. 207). * Ep. 103. 
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to me that it is only for your sake that I shall treat my 
eountry with disdain, and, if I get some leisure, shall leave,’ 
‘My country, since it is my country, is precious to me,’ 

But his patriotism is not all contained within the confines 
of Pentapolis or of Libya. Like all other prominent men 
whose lot it was to be members of that mighty Empire, which 
possessed so marvellous a power of amalgamating into one 
solid whole nationalities the most diverse, he makes it his 
proudest boast that he is a Roman citizen. He is one of the 
masters of the world: he is of those who claim it as their 
right to govern every people with which they come in contact: 
who believe they ought to be always victorious, and for whom 
defeat is as irritating as it is painful. He is a Roman, and 
the honour of Rome is to him a sacred thing. He would cry 

‘Let me not see our country’s honour fade : 


O let me see our land retain her soul, 
Her pride, her freedom ; and not freedom’s shade !’ 


Ah, but that honour—how it has been tarnished! How 
little it has been cared for by those who should have deemed 
it the most priceless jewel in their crown! How sadly 
Arcadius has fallen short of the nobility of his father! He is 
leading the life of an Oriental despot, not of a Roman Jm- 
perator. He clothes him in barbaric splendour ; he passes his 
time in worthless frivolities ; he governs his provinces through 
the instrumentality of men whose wealth is their one passport 
to reputation ; he chooses his counsellors from those who are 
the greatest adepts in the art of flattery; he knows nothing of 
his subjects. His very army is made up chiefly of Scythians? 
—of Scythians, good heavens! A nation of hereditary slaves ! 
A nation which from time immemorial has always been 
getting driven out from its country by one enemy or another. 
Surely this is not a position to be acquiesced in. It is a 

1 Ep, 124. 


2 Fp. 138. Cp. Ep. 93; Discourse i.; and Hymn 3. 439, 475, sqq., 496. 
3 See p. 159. 


0 
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disgrace to the true Roman spirit; it is a great danger to the 
safety of the commonwealth. Has the memory of the Servile 
War entirely passed away? Is there no more remembrance 
of the mischief caused by Crixus and Spartacus—mischief 
which it took all the skill and good fortune of a Pompeius to 
undo? How can these Scythians be trusted? They are 
aliens, brought up under other laws, holding still to their own 
customs. Yet they have their seats in the Senate, they form 
the majority of the troops—nay, they enjoy high military 
rank. Is it to be supposed that, with their past traditions, 
they are likely to serve simply for the benefit of Rome? 
Why, as soon as they once feel themselves sufficiently power- 
ful, they will revolt; they will be joined by the throngs of 
slaves of theirown nationality, and then there will be an alarm- 
ing crisis. What folly, he exclaims, to let the peril mature under 
our eyes, and merely because we are too selfish, too indolent, 
to bestir ourselves! We must be up and doing; we must 
play the men; we must call into existence a strong force of 
native volunteers, unless we are content to sink into subjec- 
tion to the Scythians, and let the Empire fall in ruins.! 

Closely allied to his patriotism is Synesius’ reverence for 
the majesty of law. He desires the highest welfare of his 
country, and knows that it can only be secured through the 
loyal submission of all citizens, whether great or small, He 
has no wish to benefit himself at the expense of others; he 
has no intention of permitting any one else to act so, if it is 
in his power to prevent it. The law is there to be obeyed ; 
and obeyed it shall be, as far as in him lies. 

‘The most absolute freedom from fear,’ he says to a certain 
John, ‘is to fear the law. You were ashamed to seem always 
to fear it. Be afraid, therefore, of your enemies, and, with 
them, of the judges, if they do not cheat.’ Again (the letter 
we understand to have been written to the same man, 


1 On Kingship, 14, aq. * Ep. 2. 
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apparently an influential person ;! but, be he influential or not, 
the philosopher is not to be deterred from speaking to him in, 
the most decided manner), the same spirit is displayed in Ep. 
44, John was accused of having procured the assassination of 
Aemilius, under circumstances which added peculiar horror to 
the crime. Synesius, while not professing to determine the 
truth of the charge, declared that the person inculpated must 
surrender himself for trial, in order that judgment might be 
pronounced in the matter. If this were not done, the only 
alternative for respectable people was to refuse al] intercourse 
with one who lay under suspicion of so awful a deed. A few 
extracts from this most interesting letter (on the keen wit of 
which we shall speak elsewhere”), will give an idea of the 
courageous firmness with which our author can behave, when 
he feels called upon to speak plainly. ‘If Rumour is a goddess, 
as one of our poets has it, you killed the blessed Aemilius— 
not by committing the murder, but by planning it: composing 
a violent tragedy, and sending down the most bloodthirsty 
cut-throat among your own attendants. ... If Hesiod says 
what is false, many stories are without foundation, and this 
one about you is one of the many. . . . Whether you be guilty 
or guiltless, one and the same course is profitable for you. 
Go before the law, and surrender yourself to the judge, with 
your attendants in a body. .. . What sort of a figure would 
you present, when you had departed from the body, either by. 
capital punishment or by some other way, and afterwards in 
your very spirit beheld his very spirit, when you had no 
tongue to make a denial, but had the mark of the crime 
engraven upon you? Will you not reel? Will you not be 
confounded? You will be carried off in silence, and exposed 
to justice—both you, and I, and every one who is not first 
purified by public penance. ... The whole city would be 
polluted, if a kinsman’s blood had been shed. .. . If, while I 














— 


1 We take him to be the Dux of Pentapolis (see p. 223). 2 Ch. viii. 
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have given the advice which I think beneficial to you, 
you refuse to follow it, and do not go to the judge—Justice 
has seen and knows the truth. Certainly, the Eye of God, 
which ranges through all things, saw both Libya and that 
ravine—that report, whether it be a true or an invented one: 
the course of Aemilius: what was done to him, and by whom 
it was done. . . . If you are guiltless and pure in the sight of 
God ... still to us men you are not yet pure, so long as 
you have not stood your trial; and we will neither join 
hands with you, nor eat at the same table; for we fear the 
Avenging Spirits of Aemilius, if by touching us you may wipe 
off your guilt upon us.’ 

In Hp. 47 Synesius speaks with indignation of the breaches 
of law of which Dioscurides and Peter were guilty—more 
particularly the latter, since his crimes were perpetrated in a 
shameless and high-handed manner. ‘He seized on a jar. 
Some one indicted him, and procured a conviction against 
him; but, so far from restoring it, Peter, in addition, even 
threatened the officials with a horse-whipping! . . . Feeling 
that life is not worth living where the violence of some in- 
dividuals is stronger than the law, I induced some men of 
high position to accept the sentence and give their assistance 
to the National Constitution. For, if he had gone on success- 
fully, in a short time we should have seen a number of Peters. 
. . . Prevent the wicked fellow from employing the law 
in the path which he treads to attack the law.’ In Ep. 79a 
we have a description of the state of utter lawlessness into 
which Pentapolis had fallen, under the atrocious misrule of 
Andronicus. And in #p. 107 the philosopher says: ‘If I 
make no other gain, I shall at least make this one—that law 
shall become master in the place of these accursed wretches. 
You may fancy how important a matter I consider it to see 
peace again, and an ordered court, and a herald enjoining 
silence! May I die at once, when my native country has 
regained its original appearance !’ 
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The honour of the law must be upheld; every one must be 
taught unconditionally to respect its pronouncements. In the 
pursuit of this object, Synesius displays a most praiseworthy 
courage. While he denounces uncompromisingly the bad, he 
has not the least hesitation to exhort and rebuke the good 
wherever he deems such action desirable. It is a trait in his 
character which deserves especial commendation, one which 
it would be very unfair to pass over unnoticed. It is dis- 
agreeable to any one to have to find fault with those whom, 
on the whole, they highly reverence; it is particularly hard 
for a person of the sympathetic nature of Synesius. One of 
the most striking points about him is his affectionate warm- 
heartedness. He has numbers of friends, and he values their 
friendship very highly; he is miserable when he thinks that 
they neglect him; in the sunshine of their smiles his whole 
personality expands. But with him we feel the truth of the 


poet’s words :— 


‘I could not love thee, Deare, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


He will not give pain, if he can help it; but, if the need 
arises, he dare not shrink from fulfilling a stern duty. An- 
themius! seems to have been a man of high personal excel- 
lence, and is extolled by the philosopher as an exemplary 
ruler. Yet neither his power, nor his estimable character, 
nor a high respect for him, prevents Synesius’ pointing out 
his shortcomings very clearly to him. In £p. 73 Troilus 
is requested to tell him that his behaviour in regard to the 
law-breakers can mean nothing short of either negligence or 
active wrong-doing. The letter brings out so well Synesius’ 
determined championship of law and order, that it is worth 
giving in full. 

‘Since you are both a philosopher and of kindly disposition, 
I must bewail before you the calamities of the country which 
gave me birth. You will honour it on account of a citizen 


1 See ch. xi. 2 Hp. 73; Discourse i. 
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who is a philosopher, you will pity it.on account of the gentle- 
ness of your own nature, and on both accounts you will try 
to raise it again from its fall. You can do so, since Anthemius 
| has character, good fortune, and skill to rescue cities ; and, 
while he has received many gifts from God for this purpose, 
the greatest blessing which he has consists in his friends, of 
whom the greatest is Troilus. Be sure, then, not only to turn 
your gaze, but also to fasten your attention very carefully, 
on my letter, on which I have shed many a tear. Why is it 
that, while Phoenicians do not govern Phoenicians, or Coele- 
syrians Coelesyrians, and Egyptians govern any country rather 
than their own, Libyans alone govern theirs? Is it that 
Libyans alone are most courageous, and have decided to fight 
against law? In proportion as the penalties for law-breaking 
have become more numerous and more formidable, evil char- 
acters have the more thrown themselves headlong against 
law. It was necessary that the Cyrenian Pentapolis should 
be utterly destroyed; but famine and war have not yet accom- 
plished all that was needed. They are making slow progress, 
and destroying it little by little So we have made the 
additional discovery of that which was wanting to its speedy 
undoing. Yet this was what the ancient oracle prophesied 
as to the end of Pentapolis. We heard it from our parents 
and grandparents, that “the wickedness of governors shall 
destroy Libya.” This is an actual fragment of the oracular 
response. Well, even if this is fated, invent some way of 
putting off the evil. For medical skill also—though unable 
absolutely to prevent a man’s death, since this is natural— 
causes a certain delay in the accomplishment of necessity. 
We ask for something similar also from statesmanship. Let 
it help nature against disease; let it certainly not accelerate 
destruction. Heaven grant, I pray, Heaven grant that it may 
not be the case that, in the days of the great Anthemius, a 
Roman province should be destroyed from the midst of his 
jurisdiction! Say to him—say, in the name of Learning— 
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“Were not you the cause of the passing of the new law (in 
addition to the old laws) which holds out many stern threats 
against those who seek to obtain the government of their 
native country? How, then, is it that you feel no indignation 
against those who are earnestly striving, in your time, to break 
through your acts of administration? If you are aware of 
their doings, you are acting wrongly; if you are not aware of 
them, you are guilty of negligence. Such should not be the 
behaviour of the ruler of greatest ability. Nay, you ought to 
devote your attention specially to this one point, to choose as 
your subordinates the very best men. This is a divine and 
glorious providence, to expend anxious care on the choice of 
a good man, since in this action one displays anxious care 
for a whole people.” It is right, then, at once to turn off 
these persons who rush upon law, and, contrary to law, govern 
their own country; contrary to law, borrow money so as to 
make us their property. Put a stop to the wickedness. Send 
out to us more lawful rulers, who neither know us nor are 
known by us: who give their decisions on the merit of cases, 
not in accordance with the passions of individuals. At present 
this is our condition. There lands, as our master, one who 
lately was in opposition; and he carries on his political 
quarrel from the governor’s seat. All sorts of other miseries 
blossom forth alongside. Dinner-parties are made the prey 
of the informer, and a citizen is punished in order to buy a 
woman’s favour... An accuser is called forth; and any one, 
who does not indict another on a charge of proposing uncon- 
stitutional measures, is condemned—unless, even before being 
condemned, he has met with the treatment which falls to those 
who are condemned. We beheld a man imprisoned for this 
reason: that he did not accuse of embezzlement of public 
funds one who had lately retired from an excellent term of 
office. Or rather, we have not even beheld him; one was 


1 We are a little in doubt as to the precise meaning of the words, 
συκοφωντεῖται συμπόσια, Kal γυναικὶ δίδοται χάρις ἡ τοῦ πολίτου συμφορά. 
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forbidden to approach him—just as in the case of accursed 
persons, or those guilty of high treason—until they had wreaked 
their full pleasure upon him. The man was granted release, 
on stated conditions—namely, that he indicted Gennadius. 
Yet this Pentapolis of ours derived many benefits on many 
occasions from Gennadius the Syrian; the greatest being that, 
while his duty of governing was marked by reasonableness 
and persuasiveness, he brought in, without our noticing it, 
more money by the public vote than those who were roughest 
and most notorious for their harshness. This money caused 
no one tears; this money obliged no one to sell his land. It 
was a tax which anybody might appropriately have called a 
righteous one—compelled as it was by neither insolence nor 
scourge. As for the condition in which the citizens are—alas 
for the remembrance of what is past! alas for the experience 
of what we now 8661} We are asking, then, for nothing new; 
but on behalf of law we supplicate Anthemius—on behalf of 
law, its guardian. Its antiquity one ought to reverence; for, 
in the case of law, too, antiquity is a cause of dignity. Or, if 
any one pleases, the newer of the injunctions [deserve to be 
reverenced |, marked, one might say, as they are with a royalty 
which is still alive.’ 

Synesius could rebuke both the bad and the good with 
whom he had to do; and the power of many of these made 
no difference to him. Conscious of his own rectitude, of a 
single-minded desire to do the very best which he could for 
all those who looked up to him as their natural protector, he 
could present himself calmly before even the greatest, and 
urge upon them the faithful fulfilment of their responsibilities. 
He seldom descended to coarse abuse, he was never the 
vulgar demagogue. He was constantly suave, and bland, and 
polished—but decided and unswerving, and, it may be added, 


, ‘Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’ 
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unconventional. Typhos, the worthless brother of Osiris in 
the On Providence, is evidently the picture of some prominent 
personage ;! and the whole of the On Kingship shows how 
boldly our author could admonish the Emperor himself. 
Pentapolis appears to have been in a miserable condition 
during the greater part of his life. Throughout most of his 
writings are discovered frequent allusions to various calamities 
with which it was oppressed. The cruelties of Andronicus are 
forcibly described in Hp. 57. The same ‘letter’ speaks of a 
plague of locusts as having devastated the region, and alludes 
to the mischief caused by the Ausurian enemy. Zp. 58 makes 
mention of ‘earthquake, locusts,? famine, fire, and war.’ In 
Ep. 59 the bishop says to Anysius, ‘The time which has 
elapsed since you were with us sold us to the enemy.’ In Ey. 
69 we read: ‘The enemy ,.. spread themselves in a body 
over the country. All is lost, all is destroyed; the cities are 
still left—left, up to the time when I write; but what may 
happen to-morrow God knows!’ In £p. 88 we are told: ‘So 
far, we were going on well; and then, as if a flood had unex- 
pectedly burst forth on us, both public and private affairs 
reached such a condition as to cause us grief. I am living 
like no private person, in a country which is in a state of. war.’ 
Again, ‘The enemy have encamped on my property, and make 
use of it as a base of operations against Cyrene . .. I share 
in the misfortune of the city.’* ‘Cyrene’ is ‘overthrown far 
more completely than the cities of Pontus.’* ‘I... am sur- 
rounded by the sufferings of my country, and dismayed at it 
because daily I see the arms of the enemy and men being 
slaughtered like cattle—while the air which I breathe is 
tainted by the decay of the corpses, and I expect personally 
to suffer some other similar misfortunes. Who can keep up 
his spirits in a state of things where the very air is quite dark, 


1 The question of his identity is discussed in ch. xii. 
2 Cp. Discourse i. > Hp. 94. 4 Ep. 103. 
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covered as it is by the shadow of birds of prey?’! Hp. 125 
carries on the gloomy tale of the horrors wrought by the 
enemy; and, in his speech before Arcadius, Synesius speaks 
of Cyrene as ‘a Hellenic city, an ancient and a venerable 
name, which has figured in countless odes of the wise of old 
time; now poor and downcast, a mighty ruin, which must 
have the help of the Emperor, if it is to do anything worthy 
of its ancient history.’? ‘Until quite lately,’ says our author 
elsewhere, ‘Pentapolis was still a valuable possession to the 
Emperor. Even though it fell short of others in power, it 
was more loyal than those whose power was superior... . 
Now Pentapolis is altogether undone; it is undone to the last 
extremity. It has now been faring ill for six years... . The 
plains are trodden down by horses. . .. They are now 
capturers of cities; now they have destroyed the walls of 
villages, and enclose the cities round with a full army. What 
point is there in which they have not been successful?... 
On these last occasions, even women joined in the expeditions. 
I have seen, I have seen, many a time, a woman with a sword 
in her hand, and at the same time nursing babes!® ... To 
think of the arrogance with which they have swept the land! 
They. have found no hill inaccessible, or fort strongly pro- 
tected. .. . Every age have they enslaved. ... What property 
has more value in the eyes of an Ausurian than a woman and 
a babe?... The youth are being taken away captive, to swell 


- -.--..ἥἅ.ς..... - «---»--- - 


1 Ep. 194. 2 On Kingship, 2. 

3 We understand this—as do Pétau (note, in. loc.) and Druon (p. 67)—of 
the Ausurian women. The violence of the enemy and their contempt for the 
imperial troops were such, that they even brought their wives to take part 
. in the campaign. Volkmann (p. 248) takes it of the women of Pentapolia ; 
but Synesius’ whole line of thought is against this. His people were in the 
greatest straits; the foe were everywhere triumphant. On which side is it 
more likely that a mother would actually take her infant within the clash 
of arms? The act is difficult enough to believe in any case; but, if it was 
done at all, it surely must have been done by those who felt certain of 
victory, not by those who feared that their cause was deperate. And the 
strange phrase, τὸν ἀκίνδυνον πόλεμον, can hardly have any meaning except as 
an expression of the Ausurians’ confidence of success in the conflict. 
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the ranks of the enemy. . .. Did they not in many parts of 
the plain about Barca heap up into mounds those of the 
graves which had been newly dug? Is it not by them that 
the churches everywhere in our part of Ampelitis were burnt 
and left in ruins? ... Pentapolis is dead, is quenched! It 
is at anend! Itis undone! It has perished! It absolutely 
exists no more! . . . Who shall reap crops from the desert ? 
As for me, I have no fatherland to abandon! ... Pentapolis 
is hateful to God; we have been handed over to the Spirits 
of Vengeance !} 

The entire separation, throughout the Empire, of the civil 
and military departments of government, which had been 
begun by Diocletian,? was completed by Constantine and his 
immediate successors.2 We have here no special interest in 
this arrangement, except as it affected Pentapolis in the period 
with which we are dealing. Like all other divisions of the 
Roman world, great or small, it seems to have. had its two 
mutually independent authorities. There was the civil ruler, 
Prefect, or Praeses (ἡγεμών *); and there was the military ruler 
or Dux® (στρατηγός). The former had charge of the ad- 
ministration of justice and the revenue; the latter had the 
management of the military affairs of the district; and neither 
might interfere with the other. Such a policy of drawing 
a distinct line of demarcation between the two classes of 
authority had both good and bad results. ‘It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil governor of a province 
should either conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for 
the service, of their country. While the one delayed to offer 
the assistance which the other disdained to solicit, the troops 
very frequently remained without orders or without supplies ; 
the public safety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects 


1 Discourse i., which contains much more in the same strain. Cp. Zp. 73 
(given above), and Hp. 1296. 

2 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 290 (chapter 13). 8 Ibid. p. 457 (chapter 17). 

* As to Synesius’ use of this word, see p. 220, note 2. 

® See the heading of Discourse i. 
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were left exposed to the fury of.the Barbarians. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed 
the vigour of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the 
monarch.’ ἢ 

The Prefect of Pentapolis, it appears (Synesius does not help 
us very much on this point), was responsible to the Prefect of 
Egypt (Praefectus Augustalis). In military matters, on the 
other hand, the region, which had once come under the juris- 
diction of Egypt, was now independent of it. This is quite 
plain from our author’s statement that he had tried to procure 
the abolition of the office of dux in his country and the 
restoration of Pentapolis to its ancient position under the 
Egyptian governor.2 To whom the dux was responsible is not 
clear; but, if it was not to an official resident at Alexandria, it 
seems almost certain that it must have been to one living at a 
greater distance. Perhaps it was the distance of this authority 
(and the consequent difficulty of getting him to intervene in 
the case of an unsatisfactory. dux) which made Synesius desire 
the abolition of an office which can scarcely have been objec- 
tionable in itself. The simplest plan which suggested itself 
to him for bringing Cyrenaica within closer range of the 
supervision of a man of recognised position—a plan which 


1 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 458 (chapter 17). 

3 Hp. 94, Πάλιν ἔγραφον ὑπὲρ τοῦ λελύσθαι τὴν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν στρατηγίαν ... 
ἐπανελθεῖν εἰς ἀρχαίαν ἡγεμονίαν τὰς πόλεις᾽ τουτέστιν ὑπὸ τὸν Αἰγυπτίων ἄρχοντα 
καὶ τὰς Λιβύων τετάχθαι. The use of the word ἡγεμονία here is perplexing. 
᾿Ηγεμονεύειν is employed in the heading of Discourse i. to describe the office 
of the civil governor of Pentapolis. Synesius cannot have proposed that 
the military affairs of his country should be entrusted to the Praefectus 
Augustalis; for that would have been a breach of the whole imperial system. 
He must be referring to the military governor of Egypt. It is doubtful 
whether he ever employs ἡγεμών in the technical sense which we assume 
(see p. 219) to have attached to it; unless the title of Dtscourse i. is due to 
him (which is unlikely). Two letters (Hpp. 21, 62) are inscribed (whether 
by him or not) τῷ ἡγεμόνι, and in each case the words are represented in 
Pétau’s Latin version by Ducs. Lapatz evidently varies in his understanding 
of the term; for he heads Ep. 21, ‘Au Préfet de la Cyrénaique’ (p. 150)—a 
civil ruler—and Hp. 62, ‘ Au Maitre de la Milice’ (Ρ. 218)—the Commander- 
in-chief of the forces at Constantinople. 
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had, moreover, the advantage of former precedent—was to do 
away with the little Due of Pentapolis, and put the troops who 
were quartered in the district under the immediate charge of 
the great Dux at Alexandria, who appears to have borne the 
title of Count of Egypt. 

As we must go beyond Alexandria to find the superior of 
the Dux of Pentapolis, it does not seem natural to seek him 
anywhere but in Constantinople; and there Lapatz finds him. 
He is convinced that he was no other than the Commander-in- 
chief of all the troops,! and gives Epp. 62 and 110 in evidence. 
We think that he is right up to a certain point—namely, that 
the Pentapolitan dux was under the supervision of one of the 
chief military officers at Constantinople; but we doubt the 
existence of such a generalissimo as Lapatz’s ‘Maitre de la 
milice.’? Gibbon’s statement as to the military arrangements 
of the period, though not very clear, seems to require the 
existence of at least two such personages, of equal rank, in the 
capital, whom he terms masters general of the cavalry and 
of the infantry. We conclude, then, that the duces whom 
Synesius met were subject to one or other of the two chief 
military rulers at Constantinople, 

Of these duces he introduces us to half-a-dozen: Cerealis,‘ 
Chilas, John, Anysius, Innocent, Marcellinus, and perhaps 
Simplicius.® 


1 *Souvenez-vous .. . que la Pentapole ... avait... son stratége ἃ 
elle, qu’il ressortissait au maitre de la milice, et que cela paraft par cent 
endroits de notre correspondance’ (p. 379). 

2 He makes him commander of all the forces throughout the Empire 
(apparently, west as well as east). Surely, the separation of east and west 
had become too decided to allow of such a thing. 

3 Vol. i. p. 457 (chapter 17). 

4 This seems the proper Latin form. Κερεάλιος is merely Synesius’ way of 
representing the name in Greek. It is precisely thus that he treats the word 
Augustalis, which he turns into Αὐγουστάλιος (Zp. 105. Cp. the heading 
of Hp. 29). 

5 When we first hear of him, Simplicius seems to have reached some higher 
position; but he had evidently been a previous governor of Pentapolis 
(Zp. 1290). He is described as ἄρχων ἀγαθός (Hp. 133). From the little that 
is said of him, it appears that his ἀρχή had been that of dux, not prefect. 
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Cerealis came to Pentapolis (apparently about 405) recom- 
mended to Synesius by Simplicius, who must have formed a 
very much mistaken opinion of his character. He quickly 
proved himself rapacious, dishonest, cowardly, and entirely 
wanting in ability. He confiscated the pay of his soldiers, 
and, in order that they might recoup themselves, set them free 
from military service and allowed them to forage where they 
pleased. So far from leading them: against the enemy, he 
turned them loose wherever most gain was to be made; and 
the cities paid to have them taken away. As a result, the 
Macetae and other neighbouring tribes poured over the district 
and worked havoc throughout it. When Cerealis found that 
the Barbarians were becoming masters of everything, he carried 
his beloved money and himself off to the shelter of some ships 
(where Synesius hoped that a violent storm which arose might 
perhaps have drowned him), and from this refuge kept sending 
to land orders for every one to keep within the walls, declaring 
that, if any should venture to engage with the irresistible foe, 
they did it at their own risk, and no blame could be laid on 
him 

Of the actual doings of Chilas” in Cyrenaica we know 
nothing; but the description of his past, which Synesius gives 
Evoptius shortly after the arrival of the new ἀπ, does not 
lead one to suppose that he would be any better than Cerealis. 
In earlier life he had gained a wide-spread notoriety as a 
successful man in the most shameful of trades ;* and in old 


1 Hp. 1296. Cerealis’ incompetence is also alluded to in Discourse i. 

2 We see no indication of the date at which he appeared in the country. 
The letter which speaks of him is placed by Lapatz in 396 (p. 5), and by 
Druon before 397 (p. 274). So early a period seems to us hardly likely, as 
in that letter Synesius displays more knowledge of court-intrigues than one 
would expect in a man who had not yet visited Constantinople. It is possible 
(though we doubt it) that this knowledge may be among the information 
which, he appears to say, he had got at second-hand, ὧν κἀγὼ παρέργως 
ἡκροασάμην. 

3 Kp. 110. Χείλας ὁ πορνοβοσκὸς, ὃν οὐκ εἰκὸς ὑπὸ πολλῶν ἀγνοεῖσθαι, διὰ τὴν ἐκ 
τῆς τέχνης λαμπρότητα. 
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age hankered after military dignity, for which he thought him- 
self amply fitted. He proceeded to court, and was appointed 
by the Emperor to the post which he coveted. The troops 
whom he was to command were more particularly Marchmen 
—‘ fine fellows,’ says our author, ‘and calculated to perform us 
no end of exploits, now that they have got a duz of the right 
kind!’! He was already old; but there was no reason why 
he should not live to be much older, and, as he had great 
influence, there was nothing to prevent his holding office in 
Pentapolis up to the age of Methuselah !? 

John was a worthy member of the brotherhood to which 
Cerealis and Chilas belonged. He was an ambitious person, 
and Synesius thought it desirable to warn him against abusing 
the friendship of the great and against undue self-seeking.? 
In time of peace he was a bully, a coward in war. He was 
fond of strutting about, kicking and cuffing those with whom 
he was displeased; but let there be the least sign of the 
enemy, and he was off to hide himself. He was utterly 
ignorant of military matters, and could not even use the 
technical terms accurately in marshalling his troops.‘ How 
bad his reputation was may be gathered from the fact that he 
was reported to have contrived the murder of his kinsman. 


1 Bp. 110. . . . στρατηγεῖν εὑράμενος τῶν γενναιοτάτων Μαρκομάνων᾽ οὖς εἰκὸς 
ἡμῖν ἐστι καὶ πρότερον ἀγαθοὺς στρατιώτας ὄντας, νῦν ἐπιτυχόντας καὶ πρέποντος 
στρατηγοῦ, μέγα τι καὶ γενναῖον ἔργον ἐπιδείξασθαι. 

3 Ibid. Ἰούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων, εἰκός ἐστι κορώνης ἐνιαυτοὺς ἄρξαι παρ᾽ ἡμῖν τὸν 
δικαιότατον ἄρχοντα, κ.τ.λ. 

3 Epp. 63, 64. * Kp. 104. 

5 Epp. 2, 44, 50, see p. 211. We take it that there are three different 
men of this name mentioned in the Letters. The Dux of Pentapolis is 
probably the one referred to in the six just given. Though it is not 
proved to demonstration that these all have to do with the same person, 
there is nothing to show that they have not; and they fit in well 
with each other. The John of Zp. 110 (Miss Gardner, pp. 65, sq., leans 
towards identifying him with the dua), who is spoken of as having great 
influence at court, may perhaps be Count John, the favourite of Arcadius 
and Eudoxia (this is the conjecture of Druon, p. 274). The John of Epp. 
37, 93, and 146 (see ch. xi.) is quite a distinct person. Volkmann (p. 109) is 
inclined to identify the men spoken of in Epp. 44 and 146, and thinks that 
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It is not to be supposed that all the Duces of Pentapolis 
were men of this type. Anysius, Marcellinus, and Simplicius * 
were as capable and estimable as the three just described 
were worthless and contemptible. Innocent, who succeeded 
Anysius,” apparently in 411% or 412, seems to have been ἃ 
respectable general, but was unfitted for his difficult task of 
restoring peace to the country by advanced age and ill-health, 
whilst his efforts in that direction were, we gather, further 
hindered by insubordination among some troops from Alex- 
andria serving under him.® 

But, even though several of the duces were men of the 
right sort, it is not strange that, where several others were 
quite the reverse, the soldiers commanded by them should 
often fail at the critical moment, and prove themselves a 
useless burden to Pentapolis, Synesius’ heart bleeds for his 
fatherland. ‘Shall we not cease trifling?’ he asks; ‘shall we 
never grow prudent, collect the clod-hopping farmers, and 
join issue with the enemy in defence of our children, in 
defence of our wives, in defence of the land ?’® 


‘Strike—for your altars and your fires : 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land !’ 


He loves his country dearly, and its down-trodden condition 
rouses his anger against the enemy; his Roman pride fills 
him with indignation, to think that a barbarian foe should be 
able to carry everything before him. But what, he asks, is 


the reputed murderer adopted the monastic habit, in order to escape the 
consequences of his evil name. We altogether dissent from this view; and 
Miss Gardner, though uncertain, seems to consider that Hpp. 44 and 146 more 
probably refer to different men (p. 66). 

1 For them see ch. xi. 

2 Discourse i. 8 Gardner, p. 179. 

4 Migne, Notitia Litteraria. 

5 ᾿Αμύνει δὲ οὐδεὶς, οὐδὲ δύναται. Ἑαίτοι φασὶ προθυμεῖσθαι τὸν στρατηγόν" 


ἀλλὰ οὐ γὰρ ἐῶσιν ᾿Αλεξανδρέων οἱ κακῇ μοίρᾳ Πενταπόλεως ἐν αὐτῇ στρατευσάμενοι 
(Discourse i.). 6 Hp. 125. 
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to be done with such miserable troops, with such helpless 
poltroons for commanders?! Why, the regulars actually 
need the protection of volunteers! ‘It is a fine thing for 
this to be said in time of peace, that we both provide for them 
and defend them !’? 


‘Raw in the fields the rude militia swarms : 
Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace ἃ charge, in war 8 weak defence : 
Stout once a-month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand.’ 


The soldiers take refuge in the hills, and the clergy have to 
marshal the rustic congregation against the foe ! ὃ 

The military in general were useless; but there were some 
noteworthy exceptions, and chief among these was the small 
detachment of Unnigardae. In speaking of them Synesius did 
not stint his praises; and, if his statements are plain matters 
of fact, he had no occasion to do so, for their prowess had 
been wonderful. Though only forty in number, they had 
utterly routed more than a thousand of the enemy, slaying 
over four-fifths of them.‘ The bishop asked that the Unni- 
gardae might be increased to two hundred, confidently 
affirming that, if his petition were granted, their excellent 
commander Anysius could carry the war across into the 
Ausurian country, recover the captives, and neotape the 
barbarians to sue for peace. 

But Synesius’ patriotism did not allow him ialy to bewail 
the distresses of Pentapolis, or merely move him to denounce 
the iniquities of some and stimulate the spirit of others, He 
was pre-eminently a man of action; and, where there was 
work to be done, where there was danger to be faced, he 
was sure to be seen in the forefront. He had the courage 
of a hero; his pride of citizenship, his pride of birth, the 
responsibility of his position, impelled him to take a chief 


1 Hyp. 104, 107, 110, 131; Discourse i. 3 
3 Hp. 125. 3 Hyp. 122. 4 Discourses i. and ii. ; Hp. 78. 
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part in opposing the foe. Are we mistaken in fancying that 
the worthy man rather liked a fight? His sporting proclivi- 
ties were very keen, his love of horses was highly developed. 
What chase could be so exciting, so fraught with variety of 
peril, as a chase after the plunderers of one’s fatherland ? 
What rousing gallop could equal the fierce pursuit of flying 
marauders—every muscle strained, every pulse beating vigor- 
ously, the blood dancing merrily through the veins, the good 
steed skimming lightly over the uneven ground, the race not 
to be ended till the noxious creatures had been run to earth 
and destroyed, or driven so far away as to be unable to do 
harm ? 

‘For some consecutive days news of the enemy kept arriv- 
ing, and, whilst I thought we ought to meet them, the com- 
mander! drew the Balagritae up and led them forth... . It 
was now late in the afternoon, and the time for the attack. 
We went down from the hilly district and proceeded forward.’” 
‘I like your trying to prevent our collecting arms, when the 
enemy are successful, making booty of everything, and slaugh- 
tering whole neighbourhoods, day after day, and when there 
are no soldiers—that can be seen, at all events! Will you 
say, then, that, though civilians may not bear arms, they may 
die—if the State is actually wroth with the man who tries to 
protect himself ?’® 41 have already got three hundred lances 
and as many curved knives; as for two-edged swords, even in 
the past there were not more than the ten. These extremely 
long steel weapons are not forged here. But I think that the 
curved knives strike more powerfully against the persons of 
those who are drawn up against one. These, then, we shall 
employ; and, if we have to employ them, we shall have clubs 
too. Our wild olive-trees are good. Some of us have also 
single-edged axes, each at his belt; with these we will smite 
their shields, and put them on an equal footing... . It 





1 Φύλαρχος. His precise rank we cannot determine. 
2 Hp. 104. 3 Hp. 107. 
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appears probable that the conflict will come off to-morrow; 
for some of the enemy fell in with our scouts, and . . . bade 
them bring us the most agreeable news possible—if it be the 
case that we are no longer to wander about perforce, seeking 
for men who disappear in the broad inland tracts. . . . While, 
then, expecting to-morrow, by the grace of God, to beat the 
enemy, or, if necessary, to beat them a second time (for 1 
would fain use no expression of evil omen!), I enjoin solemnly 
upon you the care of my children.’! ‘So we are to see these 
wretched creatures willing to die for other men’s property ... 
so as not to have to surrender it to its owners—whilst we are 
not to hazard ourselves for our land, our religion, our law, our 
possessions .. . but are to cling to our lives! We shall not, 
then, seem to be men! 1, at all events, must go against them, 
just as I am, and make trial of these people who dare every- 
thing, to find out what sort of men they are that they think 
that they can laugh at Romans, whatever the condition of 
these last. ... I observe that those, who prize their lives 
most dearly, generally die, whilst all those, who had given up 
the hope of life, continue to live. To these will I belong; for 
I will fight as though destined to die, and I feel quite certain 
that I shall survive. For I am Laconian by descent, and I 
know of the magistrates’ letter to Leonidas: ‘Let them fight 
as destined to die, and they will not die!’* ‘Many times in 
the month must I rush upon the fortifications, as if I were 
paid to take my part in the campaign, not to offer up prayers.’® 

‘As I dictate this letter, I am all but on horseback. I have 
made companies, and officers of companies, from the material 
at hand. A considerable body of men is being collected for 
me in Asusamas also. I have bidden the Soéstae, too, to meet 
‘at Cleopatra; and I hope that, when we have got forward on 
the way and the report is spread that a vigorous force has 
assembled about me, there will be a much greater number, 


1 Ep. 108. 9 Hp. 113. 2 Hp. 88. 
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‘made up of those who have not been summoned.’! ‘Directly 
day has dawned, I ride out as far as possible, and with ears 
and eyes enquire closely into all the doings of these cattle- 
lifters... . By night I patrol the hill with the young men. 
. . . [ have soldiers also of the regiment of the Balagritae. . . . 
We must either fight and be victorious, or meet the enemy in 
battle and be killed, in preference to dying of thirst... . 1 
am looking for a few men, in the real sense of the word.’? ‘I 
give you leave to send me presents. ... Let them be of a 
‘military character—bows and arrows, and the arrows with 
the spikes.... Let it be these that you send me, and 
horse-bridles good for use.’ ® 

In considering Synesius under the aspect in which he is 
presented to us in this chapter, there is no great need to give 
our extracts in any very careful chronological order (so far as 
it is even possible to do so); for, as the man of action, he is 
conspicuous throughout his life. Yet, for the sake of clear- 
ness, it is well to mark in what seems their proper sequence 
some of the chief events in which he took a leading part. 

While at Constantinople, he denounced the powerful Goths 
in a style of great boldness in the On Kingship and the On 
Providence; and the fact (which Druon notes‘) that he speaks 
of certain unsuccessful plots having been made against him 
during that period,® rather looks as if he had made himself 
very obnoxious to some men in the place. To this we may 
_ add what he says in On Providence, 1. 18, about the ‘ boorish 
philosopher’s’ presenting himself before Typhos, and exhort- 
ing him to imitate the excellence of Osiris.® If this incident 
has any historical foundation, it must imply that -Synesius 
unhesitatingly confronted the leader of the anti-Aurelianist 
and ‘pro-Goth’ party, and told him plainly what he thought 
of him.” ὁ 


1 Bp. 125. 2 Bp. 181. 3 Hp, 132. 4 p. 192. 
5 On Dreama, 9. 6 See ch. xii. 


7 Druon also argues to the same effect (p. 196). 
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When he returned from Constantinople in 400, he seems to 
have found war going on in his country,! but one cannot say 
exactly what tribe it was against which the Pentapolitans 
were engaged. ; 

When he came back again from Alexandria, in 404 or 405, 
fighting was once more the chief thing to be done. This time, 
the Macetae were the foe. The incompetence and cowardice 


of the duz Cerealis have already been mentioned; Synesius — 


did his best, by his own energy and prowess, to make up for 
the general’s worthlessness. . 

In 405 he writes: ‘Owing to the worthlessness of the duces, 
the country has fallen into the possession of the enemy with- 
out a blow, and only those of us are alive who have seized 
on the fortified spots; those who were caught in the plains 
having been slaughtered like cattle. We fear that, if the 
blockade continues, it may bring most of the forts to terms, 
through want of water. ...I am planning how we could 
send stones of considerable weight from the towers to a great 
distance. Synesius was evidently himself in one of the 
besieged strongholds; and the fact is brought out clearly in 
Ep. 131, where we read: ‘We need a force of bowmen for our 
wells, for the river; for we have no water inside the walls.’ 
It looks as if Evoptius, to whom this letter is addressed, was 
at the same time besieged somewhere else—in the neighbour- 
hood of Phycus—for Synesius continues: ‘If you are in need 
of bowmen, send for them, and they shall come’ (one 
wonders, if the philosopher was so straitly hemmed in, how 
he could make so unconditional a promise); ‘for I have no 
confidence in the rowers of Phycus as allies, just as I have 
none in my gardeners.’ - In Hp. 1296 he says: ‘I am within 
walls and experiencing a siege, as I write. . . . Everything is 
trodden down by horses, and the enemy now hold the country. 


1 Druon, p. 24. 


2 Hp. 182. As to the date of the events here referred to, see p. 33, note 5. . 
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I am fighting against sleep, posted in a space between two 
towers.’ 

In what precise part of the land this siege took place we 
cannot say. Druon takes Cyrene as the scene of the event ;! 
but Volkmann—with that genius for deducing important 
conclusions from apparently trivial data, which is, when not 
overdone, so admirable a feature in German scholarship— 
shows that this cannot have been the case. Synesius dreaded 
that the water-supply might fail. There could be no danger 
of that at Cyrene on account of the fine well Cyra, over which 
the city had been founded.* There is something about this 
argument which is very like that most delicate piece of 
reasoning, by which the late Professor J. J. Blunt gets over 
the apparent difficulty of the twelve barrels of water poured 
over Elijah’s offering on Mount Carmel,’ at a time when the 
whole land was afflicted with the most intense drought. ‘Let 
us but remember,’ he says, ‘the local position of Carmel, that 
it stood upon the coast, as an incidental remark in the course 
of the narrative testifies; that the water was therefore probably 
sea-water; and all the difficulty disappears.’* Lapatz confesses 
himself unable to say where the siege took place Volkmann 
speaks of it as ‘in his country-house or some other fortified 
place.’® The country-house is unlikely; for it was situated 
on the extreme southern border of Cyrenaica,’ and Synesius 
was near enough to Phycus to offer to send his brother help 
to that neighbourhood. We must be content to remain in 

ignorance of the locality. 


1 pp. 33, 285. 
3. “Das alles passt aber nicht auf Cyrene, da sich bekanntlich die ippig 
fliessende Kyra-Quelle mitten in der Stadt befand’ (Volkmann, p. 97, 


note ***), 5} Kings 18. 33, ag. 
4 Undesigned Coincidences: Fifteenth Edition, 1884, p. 187. 5 p. 246. 
δ», 96. ‘... als er in seinem Landhause oder einem andern festen 


Platze der Pentapolis von den Maceten belagert wurde. . . .’ 

7 Bp. 147. ἀνῴκισμαι πρὸς νότον ἄνεμον, Κυρηναίων ἔσχατος. 

® The Dictionary of Christian Biography (article ‘Synesius’) makes a good 
suggestion. It gives reason for thinking that Ptolemais may be the place. 
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-Kither during this campaign or later the philosopher 
suffered great loss, some property of his being seized by the 
enemy, who used it as a base of operations against Cyrene.! 
Druon understands this of the country-house,? but uncon- 
vincingly. That must have been rather far away to be 
suitable for such a purpose; and our author merely says 
‘my property,’ ὃ without describing its exact position—except 
that he implies that it was within convenient reach of Cyrene. 

In later years, it was principally against the Ausurians— 
apparently a more formidable and determined enemy than 
those who had preceded them—that Synesius’ good qualities 
as a man of action were displayed. His prolonged contest 
with, and final triumph over, the prefect Andronicus belong 
more properly to the next chapter. 

In the aspect in which we are now regarding him, he never 
varies. He is always trying to do his very best for his 
country, whether before, or during, or after, his embassy, 
whether in his Pagan or in his Christian days. 

Until he became bishop, however, it was only in a private 
capacity that he fulfilled his work, There is nothing to show 
that, despite his undoubted military tastes, he ever served 
professionally as a soldier, or wished to do so The army 


1 Hp. 94. 3 Ρ. 35, 
3 τῶν πολεμίων ἐστρατοπκεδευκότων ἐν τοῖς ἐμοῖς. 

4 Druon (Ρ. 8) thinks that he was in the army in his youth; but we are 
convinced that he has misunderstood the passage on which he relies for 
evidence. It occurs in Zp. 127, and runs: Οἶσθα τὸν νεανίσκον. .. ὑπὸ 
τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἡμῖν χρόνους ἐπὶ στρατοπέδου διαγαγόνται, (The νεανίσκος is 
Euthalius, who became Prefect of Egypt in succession to Pentadius.) We 
take (so also does Lapatz, p. 257) στρατόπεδον here to mean ‘court,’ not 
‘camp’; and understand our author to say that, while he was on his 
embassy at Constantinople, Euthalius too was waiting on the Emperor. 
This, it is true, does not give any obvious reason why Evoptius (to whom 
the letter is addressed) should know of Euthalius. We suppose that 
Synesius, in some lost letter, must have told him of the latter’s eccentricities. 
Even if we were to take Druon’s view of the meaning of στρατόπεδον, there 
would be no better explanation of the acquaintance; for no one, that we 
know of, has suggested that Evoptius was ever in the army (his character 
certainly does not suit such a theory ; see ch. xi.). The ἡμῖν probably refers 
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was one road to greatness in the state; the other was the 
legal profession. But Synesius had a strong dislike for every- 
thing connected with the Agora. He saw so plainly the 
vices which it often fostered, that he speaks as if he imagined 
that it possessed no virtues! As he would not study the 
law, he could not obtain any position as prefect of a district. 
Even if he could have obtained such, it was not legally 
possible that it should be in his native land; and, as his 
patriotism made him cleave to Pentapolis, he must remain 
there as a private individual, and trust to his personal in- 
fluence to assist him in his schemes of reform. 

No official rank was required to qualify a man as an 
ambassador to the court; and, when the Senate of Cyrene 
(notwithstanding its high-sounding title, its power was pro- 
bably not much greater than that of one of our town councils) 
had occasion to send a deputation to Constantinople to plead the 
country’s cause before the Emperor, its choice fell, naturally 
enough, on Synesius. He was a man of character, of learning, 
of decision. He was. comfortably off, and had no pressing 
occupation to prevent his leaving his home for a considerable 
length of time. He was just the sort of person that they 
needed. He recognised the call of duty, and set sail, as he says, 


‘Upon my shoulders bearing 
My mother, my fatherland.’ 3 


to Synesius alone, with whom the use of the plural instead of the singular 
is quite an affectation: ‘Synésius use et abuse du nous; le moi ne suffisait 
plus: l’emphase byzantine avait gagné jusqu’aux particuliers’ (Lapatz, 
p. 257). 

1 His efforts to detach Pylaemenes from it (Zpp. 100, 103, 150) are most 
interesting. ‘A propos du barreau, l’on a vu ἃ peu prés ceci: les honnétes 
gens y tiennent, et les saints fuient. Synésius, en sa qualité de philosophe 
ou de saint de l’hellénisme, ne manque pas de le regarder comme un lieu de 
perdition ; il veut ἃ tout prix en retirer son ami: cela est tout ἃ fait curieux 
de voir comme il le travaille, le pousse et le charge. ΠῚ y ala un paralidle 
unique de la philosophie avec la rhétorique, c’est-d-dire le barreau: la 
rhétorique, c’est le monde, ses pompes et ses ceuvres ; hors de la philosophie, 
point de salut: vous diriez un moine préchant pour son couvent’ (Lapatz, 
pp. 385, sq.). 

2 Hymn 3. 438, sq. 
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After his consecration he so entirely: identified himself 
with the work of his diocese and province, that his literary 
and philosophical efforts virtually came to an end. He seems 
to have written nothing further on any large scale. His 
time was all at the service of the Church and his people. 
The learned recluse disappears; the man of action is always 
to the fore. 

He lived in difficult times. His ecclesiastical position 
entailed heavy labour upon him; and a tendency to religious 
despondency1 added to the weight. He was universally 
recognised as ἃ man of influence, and every one in trouble 
at once ran to him for aid. He was constantly at war with 
the cruelty, or rapacity, or indifference of the powerful. 
Everything seemed to conspire to prevent the possibility of 
his being able to attend to the occupations which he loved. 
But, in spite of all, he was ever ready to help where help was 
needed: to give letters of commendation to every one whom 
he felt justified in so favouring. The more embarrassments 
surrounded him, the higher did he rise superior to them. 
He seemed to have the care of all the departments of Church 
and State within his diocese; but he was equal to his task. 
He was fond of representing himself as a selfish person, 
hankering after a cultured leisure, and indignant at being 
drawn forth from his study for the benefit of some suppliant ; 
but he would sacrifice himself with the utmost unselfishness, 
in-actual fact. He was retiring among braggarts, an honest 
man among knaves, ἃ warrior among carpet-knights. 

And yet, despite his practical gifts, his patriotic spirit, he 
ig no statesman, in the true sense of the word. His theories 
have been formed in the society of worthies who have long 
since passed from earth; not in the publicity of life among 
his contemporaries. They look very well on paper; but they 
will not work. The On Kingship is an unmistakable proof 
of the fact. It is an admirable composition in its way, 


1 See pp. 275, sqq. 
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It is full of vigour, and originality, and courage. C'est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ Surely, it is the 
production of the student, not the statesman. Throughout, 
there is a complete misunderstanding of the exigencies of the 
time, an entire inability to enter into things as they actually 
are, and seek to reform them in a rational manner. There 
is far too much of the laudator temporis acti :— 
‘My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 
I live in long-past years.’ 

Synesius wants the Emperor to imitate Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, not merely in their personal characters—that 
would be good advice—but even in the very details of their. 
conduct. He ought to live openly among his troops; he 
ought himself to take part in all their military exercises; he 
ought to have no pomp of state surrounding him; he ought 
to know every individual soldier by name, and even have 
some acquaintance with the family history of each ! 

Does the orator really grasp what he is proposing? It is 
nothing less than the sweeping away at one stroke of many 
centuries, and the ignoring of all the changes and develop- 
ments to which they have given birth. One might as well 
demand that Queen Elizabeth should adopt the condition. of 
Boadicea, or that the Duke of York should make himself 
an exact copy of the Black Prince. It is the position of 
despair in which the would-be reformer too often finds 
himself. He is so fully alive to the shortcomings of his 
age that he gradually comes to the conclusion that it is one 
unmitigated mass of shortcomings, and that the only thing 
to be done is to annihilate it all and start afresh. ‘Give me 
the children,’ he cries; ‘I can do nothing with the parents!’ 
But this is the thought of the innovator, not the reformer. 
Any one can invent a new system (though to devise one 
‘ which will stand is another matter); it needs a special 
genius, to be able to take a system which has grown old 
and effete, and inspire it with fresh and energetic life. 
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Synesius had not that genius. He was not without ex- 
perience, he was not devoid of gifts, in. political affairs. For 
aught.we know to the contrary, the alterations which he 
desired in connection with the Senate of Cyrene and the 
military force stationed in Pentapolis! may have been excel- 
lent. The proposed change as regards the office of duax? 
undoubtedly looks as if it would have done good, if it had 
taken effect. But it was in breadth of view that his natural 
sagacity failed him. He may have seen what was to the 
interest of a small province; he did not equally perceive what 
was beneficial for a vast Empire. He could deal skilfully 
with a sudden emergency, as is manifest throughout those 
of his Zetters which have to do with warfare; but he could 
not mature a serviceable plan for the improvement of the 
Emperor and the great officers of state. He is practical, in 
the sense of always doing the duty which he sees before him; 
but he is not practical in the ability to discover a scheme 
by which others on a large scale shall be induced to fulfil 
theirs. 

What can be more startling than his belated views on the 
subject of Trade? He speaks of the ‘money-making class’ 
as ‘more ignoble than any other, of a bad disposition, ab- 
solutely mean, and such as would find none but the most 
degraded position, if the Constitution were not in a diseased 
condition’! Nature intended external things to serve the 
body, and the body to serve the soul. Those who are engaged 
in trade reverse this order. Having done this, they are 
incapable of anything noble. The very ants only lay up 
stores, in order to preserve their lives; tradesmen preserve 
their lives, in order to lay up stores. Such pestilent persons 
must be driven out of the country altogether ! ὃ 

In such opinions, Volkmann fitly remarks, ‘we easily 
recognise the truly classical view that work and painful toil 


1 Ep. 94. 2 See pp. 221, 380. 8 On Kingship, 19. 
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for money is unworthy of a free man, or even of a human 
being.’? Does not our philosopher forget that he has had a 
privilege which does not fall to the lot of every one—to be 
born rich? It is easy enough to despise those who are work- 
ing hard to get what one has oneself obtained without labour ; 
but, unless Synesius was prepared to surrender all the pro- 
perty which he had inherited, he had no right to pour so 
much contempt on those who were striving to reach his more 
fortunate condition. It is his dislike for the sophists who 
opposed him,? all over again. In any case, such sweeping 
condemnation of those who traded (as if all the benefit of 
their energy and thrift resulted only to themselves, and the 
rest of the Empire had no share in it) could not emanate from 
ἃ man who really knew much about the needs of a highly 
complex age. Synesius’ intentions are excellent, but he does 
not fully understand his subject. His zeal is, in itself, 
deserving of respect; but it cannot be denied that it has 
about it much of the ‘zeal not according to knowledge.’* He 
is ἃ genuine man of action, but he is no true statesman, He 
has not a sufficient acquaintance with the world; his horizon 
is too narrow, we should say, for him to become even either 
an Anthemius or a Troilus.‘ 

Still, though we cannot pass over its obvious deficiencies, 
it is his practical side which compels us to regard him with 
sincere reverence. Had he been a great philosopher, had he 
been a noble artist in prose or verse, we should have honoured 


1 ‘Solche Ansichten, in denen wir unschwer einen Nachhall jenes icht 
klassischen Wahnes erblicken, wonach Arbeit und miihsamer Gelderwerb eine 
des freien Mannes und wabren Menschen unwiirdige Beschiftigung sind. . .’ 
(pp. 39, 8q.). 

2 See p. 171. 3 See Romans 10. 2. 

4 ‘Synésius n’est pas assez de son temps; il ne voit et ne préche que le 
passé: vous diriez un Spartiate des meilleurs jours. Pourquoi ces souvenirs 
lointains et presque mythologiques, ces exemples surannés, cette érudition 
livresque? Qu’avaient affaire ici les vertus de la Gréce héroique et triom- 
phante?. . . Synésius n’était pas plus un homme politique qu’un philosophe ’ 
(Lapatz, p. 398). 
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him. as he deserved, and been more than grateful to the good 
fortune which has, through so many centuries, preserved to 
us his writings. As it is, there is even more for which we 
have to thank it; for, whatever estimate we form of him 
on these points, it is impossible to think otherwise than 
most highly of him as the man of action. ‘Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights.’!_ The thinker and the writer have their 
message to the world; and a great boon may they confer on 
mankind, if they are minded to do their work from the best 
motive. But their grandest glory is not the glory of the man 
who is, above all, anxious to devote himself to improving 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures. There is room for every 
gift in the economy of the Kingdom of Heaven; but nothing 
can take the place of that all-embracing kindliness, which 
longs to increase the happiness of every one whom it can 
reach. Synesius was, to the end of his life, too much of the 
Neo-Platonist to understand the boundless width of the spirit 
of the Religion of the Incarnation; but, in his own degree, 
he was a man who would leave—to use the historian Socrates’ 
favourite expression—no stone unturned, to help those over 
whom he had been placed, to some extent, as guardian ; 
and for this we are forced to proclaim him a character 
deserving of high honour. 


1 §. James 1. 17. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ECCLESLASTIC 


Nolo episcopart is ‘ writ large’ over Synesius. We have heard 
of Le Médecin malgré lui; here we have a companion picture 
(though a very different one) of Τ᾿ Evtque malgré ἴωϊ That 
he was keenly opposed to becoming bishop is clear from the 
strong expression, occurring in several of his Letters, that he 
‘would rather have died many times over than be con- 
secrated.’? His language may be exaggerated, but there is 
no reason to doubt his sincerity; for he gives one the 
impression of having felt himself quite unfitted for the post. 
His philosophic upbringing made him inclined to look with 
a certain good-natured contempt on the uncultivated populace, 
whom he deemed incapable of apprehending the deeper 
mysteries of existence; and he saw that, while a mere philo- 
sopher might be satisfied to confine his ministrations to the 
more polite and refined, a bishop must, with unselfish 
devotion, seek the highest welfare even of the less attractive 
and grosser people. Though he was a practical person, a 
true man of action, his fondness for the life of a country 
gentleman of studious habits made him look with repugnance 





1 In his light-hearted way, Lapatz says (p. 315), ‘C’était en 409... 
Cette année donc, il se passe en Pentapole une scéne tout ἃ fait curieuse et 
bizarre, littéralement unique dans l’histoire ecclésiastique; cela pourrait 
s'‘intituler: l’évéque malgré lui, pidce historique a trois personnages, Synésius, 
citoyen de Cyréne, Théophile, patriarche d’Alexandrie, et le peuple de 
Ptolémais.’ 

2 Epp. 11, 57, 95. 
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on the thought of being obliged to surrender his much-prized 
leisure for the busy variety of episcopal duties. 


‘Blest, who can. unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 


Quiet by day, 
Sound sleep by night : study and ease 
Together mix’d ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doth please 
With meditation ’— 
such was his opinion. 

Another obstacle which he alleged to his consecration was 
the fact that, brought up as he had been away: from the 
Church, his knowledge of the Bible was very imperfect.! 
The scarcity of sacred allusions or quotations in his works is 
very significant on this point, when we observe how frequently 
he cited Heathen writers. The following are the only passages 
of Holy Scripture to which we have found reference in his 
books :— 


Genesis 3. 15, probably. 


‘Who didst the guileful craft 
Of snake of earth drive forth 
From out Thy Father's garden.’ 
Hymn 9. 4, sqq. 
Genesis 18. 8. ‘Abraham’s hospitality made him the entertainer of 
God.’—Ep. 57. 


Numbers 25. 10-13 (or Exodus 32. 26-29). ‘Become earnestly desirous 
of the blessing of Moses, which he bestowed upon the men who had 
aroused mind and hands against those who had committed impiety 
in the camp.’?—Ep. 5. ; 

1 Samuel (opening chapters, dealing with Eli und Samuel), perhaps ; or 
the reference may be more vaguely to the earlier books of the Bible 
in general, ‘The race of the Hebrews were governed by the priests 
for a long time.’—Ep. 57. Op. Ep. 121. 

1 Samuel 15 (especially verse 11). ‘These men we declare to be 
Amalekites, from whom one may not carry off spoils ; and of him 
who takes them says God: “I repent that I made Saul king.”’ 
(Synesius uses μεταμεμέλημαι instead of the Lxx’s mapaxéxAnpa:.) 
—Ep. 5. 


1 Epp. 13, 57. 9 See p. 282, note 3. 
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2 Kings 18. 17, sqqg. ‘Sennacherib of Babylon’ {the inaccuracy should 
be noted], ‘who sent the men to Jerusalem to reproach God and 
Hezekiah.’— Ep. 58. 

2 Kings 24 and 25. ‘A king of Babylon razed to the ground the city 
of Jerusalem, and enslaved the people.’— Ep. 57. 

Psalm 2.11. ‘Rejoice in the Lorp in fear’ (ἀγαλλιᾶσθε τῷ Κυρίῳ ἐν 
φόβῳ. The txx runs: δουλεύσατε τῷ Κυρίῳ ἐν φόβῳ, καὶ ἀγαλλιᾶσθε 
αὐτῷ ἐν τρόμῳ).--- Homily 1. 

Psalm 46. 10 (45. 11, in Lxx): accurately quoted, according to the 
LXX version, in Ep. 57. 

Psalm 75. 8 (74. 9, in LXx) : accurately quoted in Homily 1. 

Psalm 118. 8 (117. 8, in Lxx): accurately quoted in Ep. 5. 

Psalm 137. 8, sg. (136. 8, sq., in Lxx). ‘Happy, he who shall recompense 
them their recompense. Happy, he who shall dash their infants to 
the ground upon the rock !’—Ep. 57. 

Proverbs 3, 12 (or Hebrews 12. 6). ‘For those who suffer punishment 
God cares ; for, surely, surely, this is no slight thing, to be deemed 
worthy of the oversight of God, and to be purified of one’s sins by 
means of punishment.’— Ep. 57. 

Jeremiah 2.18. The uxx says: Καὶ νῦν ri σοι καὶ τῇ ὁδῷ Αἰγύπτου τοῦ 
πιεῖν ὕδωρ Τηῶν ; Synesius has: Τί σοι καὶ τῇ γῇ Αἰγύπτου, τοῦ πιεῖν 
ὕδωρ Τεῶν ;—p. 128. (With the whole of this letter should be 
compared Isidore, Epp. 1. 152.) 

Jeremiah 50. 9, sqq. (in Lxx, 27. 9, sqq.). ‘“For I will raise,” says 
He, “a nation against you,” from whom ye shall suffer such-and-such 
treatment,’ etc.— Ep. 57. 

Daniel 5. 30, sq., perhaps. ‘This man himself (ἐ.6. Nebuchadnezzar) 
raged for no long time,’ etc.— Hp. 57. Is this, perhaps, a confusion 
with the overthrow of Belshazzar ? 

S. Matt. 2. The visit of the Magi is alluded to in Hymn 7. 18, sqq. 

S. Matt. 6.12. ‘God says that one must forgive debts.’—Ep. 28. 

S. Matt. 6.24. ‘I have not the power to serve two masters.’—Ep. 57. 

S. Matt. 13. 25. ‘... that they do not... sow the tares by the side 
of the wheat.’— Ep. 5. 

S. Matt. 19.6. ‘Why do you try to fasten together things that have 
been put asunder by God ?’— Ep. 57. 

S. Matt. 19. 26. ‘To God, they say, all things are possible—even those 
which are impossible.’— Ep. 11. Cp. Ep. 138. 

S. Matt. 26.24. ‘On behalf of the sin of all men, it was necessary that 
Christ should be crucified; but, though it was necessary, as He 
says, yet “woe to him by whom it is brought about!” and “good 
had it been for the man” if it had not happened’ [or, ‘if he had not 
been in existence.”]|—Ep. 57. 

S. Matt. 27. 3,5. ‘Therefore, in the visible world, a halter succeeded 
his treachery.’— Ep. 57. 

S. Luke 1. 51-53 (or 1S. Peter 5. 5), perhaps. ‘How can it be reason- 
able, in the case of one who uplifts on high the lofty and humiliates 
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the humble ?’—Ep. 79a. ‘The Church’s custom is of such a kind 
as to uplift the humble and humiliate the lofty.’— Ey. 89. 

Romans 11. 17, possibly. ‘There is not even any olive-tree without 
grafts (Iam sure you will forgive my yielding just a Jittle to the 
common speech) upon which my dear friend might be engrafted. 
For each one has been filled, and is already beginning to bear fruit, 
according to its ability.’ 

Romans 12. 15, perhaps. ‘It is too bad if we are never to find ourselves 
among those who live cheerfully, but must always be weeping with 
those who mourn.’— Ep. 89. 

Romans 13. 10. ‘The laws of the Gospel, which have shown forth the 
loving disposition as the most essential of the commandments.’— 
Ep. 67. 

1 Corinthians 15. 46, perhaps (or Genesis 2.7, perhaps). ‘I shall never 
think it right to believe that the soul is of later origin than the body.’ 
—Ep. 105. 

Philippians 3. 20. ‘You are on earth, and have your citizenship in 
Heaven.’— Homily 2. 

2S. Timothy 2. 20. ‘One vessel is without honour, and is so con- 
sidered ; and another, deserving‘of honour.’—Ep, 577. 

Hebrews 10. 26, perhaps (or 2 S. Peter 2. 20, perhaps). ‘The pollution 
which comes after purification is difficult to wash out.’— Homily 3. 


Synesius speaks of the Holy Trinity! in Hymns 5. 58, sqq., 
and 10; of the Eternal Generation of the Son of God in Hymn 
5. 10, δᾳφ. (the Neo-Platonic form of this doctrine being alluded 
to in Hymn 3. 244, sqq.); of the Incarnation, in Hymns 5, 7, 
8, and 9, and Ep. 57; of the Creator becoming Incarnate, in 
Hymns 5, 6, and 7; of the Virgin-Birth of our Lord, in Hymns 
5.1, 8qq.; 7.3; 8.5, and 9.2; of the redeeming Death of Christ, 
in Hp. 57; and of the Crucifixion and the superscription on 
the Cross, in Ep. 58, where he terms Andronicus’ notice affixed 
to the church-doors a ‘second Crucifixion’; of the Descent 
into Hades, in Hymns 7. 37, sqq., and 9. 9, sqg.; and of the 
Ascension, in Hymn 9. 20, sqg. But such allusions need not 
imply any knowledge of the Bible. They might be due to the 
oral teaching which he had received. They were all (perhaps 
including even the matter of the superscription) facts which 
formed part of the original instruction of the Apostles, and 


— 


1 It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between his statements on this 
dogma and those which relate to the Neo-Platonic idea of a Trinity. 


Q 
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which must have been known to every Christian for many 
years before a single line of the New Testament was 
written. 

Miss Gardner says: ‘He soon obtained sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the Bible to be able to make quotations from almost 
every part’;! but this seems an overstatement of the case. 
Lapatz goes too far on the other side, and thinks that he never 
gained any knowledge of the Scriptures worth mentioning? 

The bishop-elect was not even able by any means to accept 
fully the Catholic Faith in its integrity. He still held the 
Neo-Platonic opinion of the eternity of the creation, and con- 
sequently found himself at variance with the Biblical teaching 
as to the final destruction of the present heaven and earth. 
He still seems to have acknowledged some form of metem- 
psychosis; and to this theory, we think, refers the expression : 
‘T shall never think it right to believe that the soul is of later 
origin than the body.’ The words, however, are mysterious, 
and it is possible that different explanations may be found 
for them. 

It may be that they contain an allusion to Gen. 2. 7, which 
in the ΧΧ runs: καὶ ἔπλασεν ὁ Θεὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον, χοῦν 
ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς. Καὶ ἐνεφύσησεν εἰς τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ πνοὴν 
ξωῆς, καὶ ἐγένετο ὁ ἄνθρωπος εἰς ψυχὴν ζῶσαν. Did Synesius 
conclude that the exact order of events was necessarily in- 
tended to be given here? that the ‘forming’ was supposed 
to have come first, the ‘breathing’ next, and man to have 
appeared, in the third place, as the ‘living soul’? Did he, 
therefore, assume that the Mosaic account of man’s creation 


1 φ. 127. 

. 38 ing of Hp. 13 (which he dates 410), he says: ‘Synésius ne sait rien 
aux Ecritures, l’avoue, et s’en excuse comme il peut. I] s’essayera plus tard 
ἃ la citation biblique, mais sans succés: les textes sacrés semblent jurer sous 
sa plume profane’ (p. 326). The last remark is expressed with such delicate 
wit, that it is dangerously likely to give a false impression of the facta of the 
case. The charming French writer does not think any the less of Synesius 
for what he says of him; but he has really been too hard on him. 
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inevitably implies that the body was first made, and the soul 
afterwards introduced into it? In truth, there is nothing to 
prove that this is the Scriptural meaning; but the philosopher 
may have understood it so. Perhaps the three equal inde- 
pendent clauses joined together by καί may give rather that 
impression ; but the Greek is simply a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, observing even the very form of expression of the 
original; and Hebrew has none of that logical neatness which 
characterises Western languages. Its method of narrative is 
very like that of the ordinary child; and one has only to hear 
a, child telling a story, to realise that its many short sentences, 
. mostly beginning with ‘and so,’ do not always give the details 
of the matter in their strict historical sequence. 

It is possible, though improbable, that Synesius may be 
thinking of the Catholic doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
Had he misunderstood the Church’s teaching that man is born 
with a dead soul to mean that man.is born without a soul, and 
that the soul does not come into him at all until he is baptized ? 
We should have thought this a very likely interpretation of 
his words, if at that particular time Infant-Baptism had been 
almost universal. But we have already seen how common it 
was then for believers to put off receiving the Sacrament of 
Regeneration till far on in life;' and it is not easy to fancy 
that Synesius can have supposed that, when the people of 
Ptolemais chose him for their bishop, they believed that he 
was still without a soul! However imperfect his knowledge 
of Christianity may then have been, he can hardly have been 
so utterly ignorant of it as that. 

We believe that he really intended to say that he was con- 
vinced that the same soul might animate different bodies in 
succession, and that his words include a misapprehension, and 
a denial, of 1 Cor. 15. 46: ‘Howbeit that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that 


1 p. 41. 
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which is spiritual.’ It is true that the expressions used by 
the two writers are diverse—Synesius speaking of the higher 
element in man as ψυχή and the lower as σῶμα, while S. Paul 
contrasts τὸ πνευματικόν, as the higher, with τὸ ψυχικόν, as 
the lower-—a usage which would sound strange to a Neo- 
Platonist. But the very strangeness might provide a cause 
for the philosopher’s misunderstanding, while yet he perceived 
that the Apostle was speaking of the higher element as being, 
in some sense, posterior to the lower. That this text was in 
Synesius’ mind when he wrote is suggested by the fact that 
he proceeds immediately after to speak of the Resurrection, 
and the Resurrection is the theme of the chapter in which the 
text occurs. | 

If none of these explanations of our author’s words be 
accepted, we are at a loss to know to what he can have been 
referring. We do not remember to have ever heard that a 
belief in the soul’s being of later origin than the body was 
held by any part of the Church, even as a ‘pious opinion,’ 
still less as a dogma of the Faith. Undoubtedly, it is just 
possible that some metaphysical but ill-instructed Christian, 
with whom Synesius had discussed theology, may have enter- 
tained the idea, and that the philosopher imagined it to be 
a, fully accredited doctrine. But it is far simpler to believe 
that, still cleaving to much of the Alexandrine system, he had 
been reading 5. Paul’s magnificent chapter on the Resurrection, 
and had misunderstood some of it. 

But it is probable that his heterodoxy went a great deal 
farther, and that he was unsound on the fundamental truth 
of the Resurrection of the Dead. There is nothing to show 
that he actually denied it. He only says: ‘The Resurrection 
which is currently spoken of I consider a sacred thing which 
should not be divulged, and I am far from agreeing with the 
conceptions of the populace.’ This seems to mean that he 


1 Thy καθωμλημένην ἀνάστασιν ἱερόν τι καὶ ἀπόῤῥητον ἤγημαι, καὶ πολλοῦ δέω 
ταῖς τοῦ πλήθους ὑπκολήψεσιν ὁμολογῆσαι. " 
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did believe in some sort of a resurrection; that it was not 
the sort in which Christians in general believed; and that the 
true theory of the mystery should not be rashly published. 
He then goes on to say that truth is hurtful to the common 
run of men, and that they need falsehood. 

Now, what is all this but a virtual denial of the Resurrection ? 
It implies that the ordinary version of the dogma was false ; 
and, surely, this ordinary version can be no other than the 
Catholic interpretation of the dogma; it implies, therefore, 
that, when Synesius spoke of the Resurrection of the Dead, he 
did not mean by it what the Church has always meant. He 
seems to have taken the expression as referring to the soul, 
and in no sense to the body. The soul was immortal, and 
lived on, in spite of the death of the body. It still lived on, 
even when the person seemed to die, and perhaps its ‘ resur- 
rection’ may be taken as a description of its entering into 
another body through metempsychosis. 

Did Synesius actually disbelieve our Lord’s Resurrection ? 
Or did he range himself with those Corinthian Christians of 
the first century, who appear, rather, to have confined them- 
selves to denying the general Resurrection, and whom S. Paul 
found it necessary to confront with the uncompromising 
dilemma, ‘If there be no Resurrection of the Dead, then is 
Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain’?! On the whole, 
it is probable that, as a convinced Neo-Platonist, he pursued 
the denial to its farthest extreme, and disbelieved the true 
Resurrection of the Redeemer. ‘He might hesitate to receive 
the doctrine of the physical resurrection of Christ, not because 
he regarded it as unsupported by sufficient evidence, but 
because it must have seemed to him so intrinsically improbable 


1 1 Cor. 15. 13, 8g. We may observe a thoroughly Neo-Platonic disbelief 
in the Resurrection in any real sense, in that gifted but erratic writer, 
Count TolstolY (My Religion, Huntington Smith’s translation, 1889, ch. 
viii. ). 
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that a pure soul, having once disposed of its “bag of flesh,” 
should ever voluntarily reassume it.’? 

Whether he rejected the doctrine absolutely, or, while ac- 
cepting it with regard to the Son of Man, repudiated it in 
connection with the rest of mankind, in either case he came 
into direct conflict with the Apostle of the Gentiles; and, if 
he proposed to accept Christianity without the Resurrection, 
was setting before himself something which was not Chris- 
tianity at all. If the historical Jesus rose from the dead, One 
Man has risen, and there is nothing impossible in the thought 
of others coming to life again. If He did not rise, His Divinity 
vanishes, His Human Character loses its grandeur, and the 
religion of the Church becomes a mere collection of beautiful 
fictions. — 

‘The resurrection of man’s body lay altogether beyond the 
frontier of customary Greek habits of thinking. When St. 
Paul began to preach the Resurrection at Athens, his hearers 
missed his true meaning so entirely, as to suppose that the 
word which expressed it was the name of a new deity. .. . The 
Corinthians were recent converts, and they did not all of them 
know what a Revelation from God meant and involved. They 
thought that it was much like one of their own philosophies, 
something to be reviewed, discussed, partly accepted, partly 
rejected, at their pleasure. There was much in Christianity 
that they liked and accepted, without difficulty, nay, with 
enthusiasm. But “the resurrection of the dead” some of them 
at any rate could not tolerate. They asked, in contemptuous 
scorn, “ How are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come?”—as if such questions had only to be raised in 
order to show all sensible people how absurd it was to expect 
an answer. Their difficulties about it arose out of their physi- 
cal speculations, their theories about the universe, their ideas 
of the nature and destiny of beings. But they did not imagine 


1 Gardner, p. 110. 
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that in denying the resurrection of the dead they were trifling 
with essential Christianity, or doing anything more or worse 
than rejecting a coarse dogma of Jewish origin.’! 

In dealing with the attitude of some of S. Paul’s converts 
at Corinth on this matter, the late Canon Liddon has hit off 
precisely the feeling with which Synesius or any other Neo- 
Platonist would regard it; and his exposure of the fundamental 
error contained in that attitude, therefore, reveals to us the 
utter misunderstanding of the Church’s dogmatic system which 
marked the bishop-elect of Ptolemais. ‘St. Paul will not allow 
that this faith in a Christ Who has not risen from His grave 
is any Christianity at all.... Do not let them deceive them- 


selves. in a matter of such momentous import. To deny or ! 


ignore Christ’s Resurrection is to abandon Christianity. It 
is to give up the very core and heart of the Faith. The beliefs 
that remain may have an interest of their own; but it is the 
sort of interest which belongs to a corpse. It may remind us 
of the past. But it has no longer any place in the land of the 
living.’ ® 

Another objection urged by Synesius to his advancement to 
the episcopate was the fact of his being a married man. He 
declared point-blank that, having received a wife from ‘God, 
the law, and the sacred hand of Theophilus,’ he would 
certainly not separate from her. It is an important state- 
ment, showing as it does that. by the early part of the fifth 
century it had evidently become customary for bishops to be 
unmarried; and, at the same time, seeming to imply that 
celibacy was not then treated as absolutely essential.® 

But it was not only doctrinal and disciplinary obstacles 
which stood in the way of Synesius’ immediate acceptance 
of the invitation which the people of Ptolemais sent him to 

1 Liddon, Haster in St. Paul’s (edition of 1891), pp. 26, sg. 

2 Ibid. p. 28. 

8 All the difficulties in the way of his consecration given above are 


mentioned by Synesius in Hp. 105, which was written to Evoptius, with the 
intention of its contents being made ‘known to Theophilus. 
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become their bishop. His humility was very real and deep. 
Over and over again, he speaks of his want of moral fitness for 
discharging so sacred an office; and he fears that the endless 
duties, which devolve upon a bishop who would carefully 
fulfil the tasks imposed on him by his public position, would 
have a disastrous effect upon the spirituality of his character. 
Other men, he says, may be able to mix in the world con- 
tinually, without contracting defilement ; but he himself cannot 
do 80. 

It is very hard to understand how, holding the opinions 
which he openly professed, he can have been admitted to 
Holy Baptism. A declaration οὗ belief was always demanded 
of those who presented themselves for admission to the 
Church ; they were required to assent to all the Articles of 
the Faith. Indeed, Creeds seem to have come into existence 
as the form of profession to be made by catechumens on the 
occasion of their enrolment as members of Christ. Con- 
sequently, by all ordinary rules, it was impossible that a 
disbeliever in the Resurrection, either of our Lord or of men 
in general, should be baptized. The Nicene Creed, authorised 
αὖ the first (Ecumenical Council and perfected at the second, 
᾿ς had been in force at least close on thirty years in its complete 
shape at the time of Synesius’ Baptism.2 How comes it 
that he can have received the Sacrament, while still unable 
honestly to repeat the Symbol ? | 

It is still more remarkable that Theophilus can have felt 
justified in consecrating him. It was a most wanton piece of 
private judgment to admit such a man at all into the Christian 
community—but actually to give him the authority of a 
teacher! to expect that he should instruct his people in a 


1 Bishop Harold Browne, Hzxposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
12th edition, 1882, p. 211. 

3 Bishop Browne shows reason to believe that what is practically the 
complete form had been repeated by every catechymen at his Baptism from 
the time of the Council of Nicaea: p. 217. 
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system in which he so incompletely believed himself! The 
patriarch went farther still: he not only consecrated him, 
but forced consecration upon him, notwithstanding Synesius’ 
loudly expressed reluctance. The wonder is only increased, 
when we remember that, where the philosopher differed from 
the Church, it was in the direction of Origenism, and 
Theophilus had made himself notorious by his attacks upon 
Origenists. But so unsatisfactory a character is given to the 
patriarch by S. Isidore of Pelusium and Socrates,} that we 
cannot suppose his zeal for orthodoxy to have been very 
earnest. | 

No one can deny him the qualities of energy and determina- 
tion. He was a man of great decision, and of exceptional 
ability as a leader and an organiser. He saw that in Synesius 
he had got no ordinary person, but one of those strong 
characters who know both how to rule and how to obey: a 
conscientious man, and one who, even though perhaps himself 
not fully aware of the fact, was willing to make great sacrifices 
for those whom he might consider in any way dependent on 
him. Seeing this, Theophilus was not slow to seize the 
opportunity. Had Ptolemais desired Synesius as bishop ? 
Bishop of Ptolemais he should be, no matter what his own 
personal attitude in the matter. 

Druon takes a very different view of the case, and one 
which, if true, both exonerates Theophilus from all blame 
and gets rid of all the difficulties. While not precisely 
accepting (what he considers to be) the statements of Photius 
and Evagrius that Synesius, though disbelieving the Resur- 
rection at the time of his Baptism, came to believe it (Photius 
says ‘with the greatest ease’*) immediately afterwards— 


1 See ch. xi. 

3 ῥᾷστα. Druon translates with more emphasis than either origina) 
warrants, when he remarks: ‘Et en effet, ajoutent-ils, sur-le-champ sa 
croyance fut absolue et sans réserve’ (p. 45). Asa matter of fact, they say 
nothing as to the ‘immediately.’ See the extracts in Migne. 
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Druon yet feels that what they say shows that it was 
generally believed that our friend became perfectly orthodox. 
He thinks that Theophilus’ eagerness to spread the Gospel 
was much too great to allow of his yielding on such important 
points as those where the philosopher was unsound. More- 
over, he had a few years earlier shown himself a vehement 
opponent of just this very kind of doctrines; and he could 
in this case have had no object in stultifying his previous 
line of action. No doubt, the Christians set store by the 
winning of Synesius; but, even if he had been as valuable a 
prize as an Athanasius or an Augustine (which he was far 
from being), he could not have been accepted on any terms 
but those of entire submission. Even supposing (and here 
Druon certainly makes a point) that Theophilus had been 
inclined to play the opportunist here, his own interests bade 
him be circumspect. He had many enemies (those who were 
warmly attached to the memory of S. Chrysostom could 
hardly have had very kindly feelings towards the Patriarch 
of Alexandria), and they would not have been slow to make 
capital out of his unseemly negligence. Yet we nowhere 
find him accused of offending in this way. If his yielding 
in the matter would have been surprising, quite as surprising 
would be the fact that no writer of the period should mention 
the incident. The only argument in favour of laxity on this 
occasion is to be found in Synesius’ own profession of hetero- 
doxy in Zp. 105, at the time when he was elected. But this 
is no argument at all. Several months passed between the 
despatch of this letter and the consecration. During that 
time the philosopher was at Alexandria, and there, doubtless, 
in his interviews with Theophilus he became convinced of the 
truth of the whole doctrinal scheme of Christianity, though 
not all in a moment. In what he wrote after he became 
bishop, no trace of heterodoxy is discernible; in certain 
expressions, here and there, the influence of earlier days 
may be observed; but, though the philosopher has not 
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vanished, he is fused with the orthodox divine. This is 
the only explanation, short of charging him with hypocrisy, 
which accounts for his severity towards heretics in his 
diocese.1 

Druon’s reasoning is specious, but not convincing. Theo- 
philus’ opposition to Origenism was due to policy, not to 
any higher motive. We grant that the Church could not 
play fast and loose with her ordinances ;? but an individual 
patriarch might, and we have read ecclesiastical history to 
little purpose, if we have not discovered that such persons 
sometimes did. Theophilus may have convinced Synesius 
during the months at Alexandria (though we see nothing to 
prove either that he did, or that he had any wish to do so); 
but our own belief is that those months elapsed after the 
consecration, and not before. We detect nothing un- 
mistakably heterodox in Synesius’ Christian writings (though 
the remark about the Incarnation in Fp. 57; if seriously 
meant, would inevitably be of this nature); but the association 
of the philosopher with the bishop is sometimes far more a 
confusion than a fusion, and it is to be remembered that the 
chronological order of our author's literary remains is much 
too uncertain to admit of very positive speaking. As to 
hypocrisy, there is not the slightest need to accuse Synesius 
of anything of the sort (everything shows him to have been a 
pre-eminently honest man) ; whether orthodox or Neo-Platonic, 
he would be equally opposed to Arianism, particularly in the 
definitely anomoean form of Eunomianism. 

The only really strong argument advanced by Druon is the 
silence of Theophilus’ many enemies as to his having been 
blameworthy in this matter. We admit that to this we 


1 Druon, pp. 45, sqq. 

2 ‘A moins de se détruire elle-méme, PEglise ne devait point, ne pouvait 
ainsi transiger sur les doctrines pour s’attacher des serviteurs’ (Druon, 
p. 46). 

> See pp. 279, sq. 
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see no good answer; though it must not be forgotten 
that the argument from silence is one to which it is very 
unsafe to trust, except when it is corroborated from other 
sources, | 

Lapatz’s view seems to us better suited, at any rate, to the 
character of the patriarch (though, like Druon, he places the 
consecration at the end of the months spent at Alexandria). 
He holds that the philosopher would not change, and that 
Theophilus gave in when the months had passed.1. We think 
that he surrendered much earlier; in fact, that he was not 
conscious of any surrender. Synesius was to be orthodox in 
his official teaching; privately, he might hold what mystical 
‘esoteric opinions he pleased.® 

At last our hero was forced to yield. His heartfelt patriot- 
ism assured him that it was his duty to accede to the fervent 
desire of his countrymen; his deep-seated admiration for the 
masterful archbishop made it impossible for him to withstand 
his representations permanently. He began to believe that he 
had received a Divine vocation® He seems to have been 
encouraged to accept office by the priests of the diocese, or the 
bishops of the province. ‘I heard devout old men say that God 
was guiding me; and some one used the expression that the 
Holy Spirit is joyous, and makes joyous those who share in 
possessing Him. He added that evil spirits had contended 
with God about me, and that my throwing in my lot with the 
good side caused them grief. Even if they inflict any distress 
upon him, he says, a philosopher who has become bishop 


. re — 


1 ‘Sept mois se passent ... il est plus philosophe, plus irrésolu que 
jamais : témoin sa lettre désespérée ἃ son ami Olympius. 1] fallait en finir ; 
l’on en finit, c’est-a-dire que Théophile se rendit. J’ai Synésius pour moi, 
contre moi les canons. Les canons! Théophile s’en souciait bien ; il n’en 
usait que contre ses ennemis. Vous m’alléguez la régie, je vous allégue une 
exception : ἃ cela l’on n’a répondu encore rien qui vaille’ (p. 326). 

2 See pp. 38, ag. 

3°ANN ἐπειδὴ τῶν μὲν ἀνθρώπων ἐκράτουν, τοῦ Θεοῦ δὲ ἡττώμην, ws κοινὴ φήμη 
τὸν ἀξιούμενον εἶναι γνώριμον Θεοῦ, ἔφερον, ἀλλὰ δυσηνιάστως, τὴν καινοτομίαν 
τοῦ βίου (Ep. 57). 
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is not neglected.’! Finding each objection of his brushed 
aside—some, perhaps, answered ; others, more probably, dis- 
regarded, or treated as unimportant, or explained away—sadly, 
hesitatingly, most unwillingly, he gave his consent, and received 
episcopal consecration at Alexandria. 

Druon says that the Emperor had to be consulted before 
Synesius’ consecration could take place. Very likely this 
was so; but we think he misunderstands the expression in 
Ep. 105 in which he supposes our author to be alluding to 
the fact.2, The Emperor is only mentioned once in the letter, 
and there the philosopher says: ‘I consider that, even if it 
had been an Emperor who gave the command, or some 
wretched 8 Prefect of Egypt, I should have been punished, 
had I refused obedience. But God one must obey willingly.’ * 
We can see only one possible meaning to these words— 
namely, that, if the order had come from any mere human 
authority, whether high or low, Synesius would have felt 
obliged to submit; much more, when it came from Heaven. 
If Druon’s idea were correct, the passage would imply that 
the Prefect of Egypt, as well as the Emperor, had a voice in 
the matter; and we know of nothing to show that that was 
the case. But, though there is no reference to the fact in 


1 Kp. 57. Miss Gardner (p. 114) thinks that the ‘devout old men’ implied 
‘that Synesius had an overstrained notion of the preternatural gravity 
required in a priest, and that it might not be inconsistent with the episcopal 
character to keep dogs and occasionally go a-hunting.’ Druon (p. 41) 
apparently understands the ‘joyousness’ in a much more spiritual manner. 

3 ἢ] déclarait d’avance se soumettre ἃ la volonté du patriarche et de 
l’empereur ’ (p. 42). " 

8 It is perplexing to find our author speaking so contemptuously of the 
Prefect of Egypt, who, in his days, seems to have been an exalted personage 
(see Lapatz, p. 258). One can only suppose that the office was then held 
by some utterly unworthy man. Perhaps Euthalius is scarcely probable 
(both Lapatz and Druon date his appointment about 404, and Hp. 105 
was evidently written in 409); but it may have been some one no more 
reputable than he. 

4 Λογίζομαι γὰρ ὅτι καὶ βασιλέως ay ἐπιτάξαντος, καὶ κακοδαίμονός τινος 
Αὐγουσταλίου, δίκην ἂν ἔδωκα μὴ πειθόμενο. Ty Θεῷ δὲ ἐθελοντὴν δεῖ 
πείθεσθαι. : 
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Ep. 105, Druon is justified in his statement as to the legal 
necessity of the Emperor’s consent (whether it was always 
asked or not, we cannot say). A law of Constantine's forbade 
the ordination of any person qualified to fill the office of 
Decurto.' There is little, if any, reason to doubt that the 
extent of Synesius’ property far exceeded the minimum 
amount which made a person liable to be called upon to 
become Decurio (it was the possession of twenty-five acres of 
land*); and therefore he could not be consecrated, if the 
Emperor refused to permit him. Constantine had even 
decreed that only the poorer Christians might be ordained .3 
but fairly numerous instances of rich clergy in those days 
make it probable that, at all events, this latter law had 
fallen into desuetude.* Perhaps both laws may have fared 
thus, 

If the Emperor’s consent was asked in Synesius’ case, it. 
was, doubtless, readily accorded. The devout Theodosius 12,5 
whether under the apparently ecclesiastically-minded guidance 
of Anthemius, or the capable petticoat-government of the 
Princess Pulcheria, was not likely to put any obstacle in 
the way of the accomplishment of what was thought to be 
for the benefit of the Church. The principal personages of 
the court were pious Catholics, and would be easily persuaded 
to approve. 

And now, one would have said, the question was settled, 
Synesius had accepted the episcopal office, with all its sacred 
dignity, with all its manifold labours, There could be no 
drawing back. He must proceed to his see, and take his 
work in hand at once. But no! the early part of the fifth 
century in the East is not the beginning of the twentieth 








1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 259. 2 Ibsd. note ὃ, 8 Tid. 

4 It must also be remarked that the tenth canon:of the Council of Sardica 
implicitly permits a wealthy man to be made bishop (Hefele, vol. ii. p. 143). 

5 He was a gentle being, but weak and undecided ; and his piety seems 
to have been of a rather tearful and nerveless character (Robertson, vol. ii. 


pp. 169, sq.). 
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in the West. A bishop he was; but still he had not made 
up his mind whether he would act as a bishop.’ It is a 
strange, half-ludicrous, half-pathetic, glimpse that we get of 
him six months after his consecration, still at a distance 
from his diocese, thinking matters over, striving ‘thoroughly 
to understand what sort of thing the duty is,’ before finally 
making up his mind whether he will try to fulfil it. And 
how is he seeking to arrive at this understanding? Apparently 
by theory, and theory alone. It is his beloved philosophy 
which holds him back. He doubts whether he can reconcile 
it with the requirements of the new life on which he has 
recently. entered. Philosophy he will not resign; come what 
may, he will cling to that which has been the strongest 
motive, the noblest influence, in his existence hitherto. If 
he finds the active work of the episcopate compatible with 
philosophic contemplation, he will set-to vigorously on that 


1 We have said above (pp. 250, 252) that Druon considers that our author 
spent several months at Alexandria after writing Hp. 105, and before his 
consecration. ‘Sept mois entiers,’ he remarks (p. 47), ‘. . . il se débattit 
contre lesacerdoce.’ But is he quite consistent? He says elsewhere (p. 49) : 
‘C’est ἃ Alexandrie que fut consacré Synésius . .. 1] hésitait encore ἃ 
rentrer ἃ Ptolémais, essayant de loin le danger, méditant sur ses nouvelles 
fonctions.’ This looks like placing Hp. 95 after the consecration. Synesius’ 
words are: ‘I am at a distance, making trial of the position in such a way 
that, though I have now been over six months in my predicament (ὅβδομον 
ἤδη μῆνα γενόμενος ἐν τῷ δεινῷ), I am staying far away from the people among 
whom I am to hold episcopal office, until I thoroughly understand the nature 
of the duty.’ There can be little doubt that Pétau dates Hp. 96 later than 
the consecration ; for he renders ‘. ... cum septimum iam mensem molestum 
et invisum munus ingressus sim. . .? Volkmann seems to date the letter 
earlier ; but his language is somewhat ambiguous. He says: ‘ Wir wissen 
blos, dass Synesius selbst im sechsten Monat nach seiner Ankunft in 
Alexandria noch immer nicht véllig mit sich einig war, was er thun sollte, 
aber er sah wenigstens ein, dass nach so langem Zégern seinerseits eine 
schliessliche Weigerung, das ihm zugedachte Amt anzutreten, fiir ibn kaum 
noch méglich sei . . . Beachten wir, dass in diesem Briefe’ (i.e. Hp. 95) ‘nicht 
mehr von Annahme der auf ihn gefallenen Wahl, sondern bereits vom Antritt 
des Amtes die Rede ist’ (pp. 221, sq.). We agree with Pétau that Synesius 
allowed himself to be consecrated before he had decided whether to act as 
bishop or not. The ‘predicament’ (τὸ δεινόν) of which he speaks seems much 
more suitably to refer to the episcopal character, already actually conferred on 
him, than to his mere nomsnation to an office which he has not yet received. 
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work; but, if not—then, since he cannot face the reproaches 
of those who will be familiar with the facts of his failure, 
he must fly from his native land, and find a home somewhere 
in Greece,} 

But what a way to attempt to discover whether the con- 
ciliation is feasible! He knows already what philosophy is. 
He does not know what the bishop’s life is; he has to learn. 
To do this, he does not go to his post and begin his duties. 
He stays away, and reflects on what he thinks they are likely 
to be. It is almost the story of the artist who, having to 
paint a picture of a lion, locks himself up in his studio, and 
evolves the creature from his own inner consciousness! 

The position has its humorous side. Ah! but it has also 
a side which bespeaks our sympathy. We may smile at the 
dear old man, going through his elaborate arguments, weighing 
his pros and his cons, putting forward one reason for believing 
that philosophy and the episcopate can be united, and then 
meeting this with another to show that the two things are 
essentially opposed to one another; and finally, exasperated 
with all his subtilties, rushing from the house, flinging 
himself on the back of his favourite horse, and going for 
a good canter, attended by his much-loved dogs. There 
is a pleasant, attractive, quaintness in the thought (though 
perhaps this particular kind of relaxation from his troubles 
was denied him, as one can hardly suppose that he took 
his hunting establishment to Alexandria with him); but 
matters wear a different appearance, when one looks beneath 
the surface and considers how painful all these doubts and 
uncertainties must have been to that upright conscience. 
Synesius thought meanly of himself. There was no tinge 
of spiritual pride about him. He desired no prominent 
position in the world. He felt a strong repulsion for the 
troublesome details of the daily life of the public man. He 


1 Ep. 95. 
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hankered after leisure, and study, and the chase. It was 
hard that all the anxieties, and disappointments, and mis- 
representations which fall to the lot of the single-minded 
bishop, should be thrust upon him—hardest of all, when he 
had scarce been convinced of the truth of the Church’s whole 
dogmatic system, and felt so keenly that his moral character 
was still far below the high standard which he knew that he 
must hold before him. 


‘Prova’ io come 
Pesa il gran manto a chi dal fango il guarda, 
Che piuma sembran tutte laltre some.’ 


We may be amused at what to us seems his unpractical way 
of beginning his episcopal career; but we remember that he 
was a Libyan and not an Englishman, and that what is absurd 
in our eyes may be quite natural in the eyes of persons of a 
different nationality. In any case, we note the man’s earnest- 
ness and humility, and our heart beats more generously powmards 
him in his great perplexities. 

He had doubted his own qualification for office; but, when 
at length he actually took up the work, he proved his ability in 
the matter of organisation. Ina long and an interesting letter 
to Theophilus! (written, probably, late in the first, or early in 
the second, year of his episcopate 2), he reveals his determina- 
tion and tact, both combined with a strong sense of humour 
and a truly Oriental politeness. 

Ptolemais was a metropolitical 566, and Synesius might 


1 Ep. 67. 

2 In Ep. 66 he says that he had not yet been bishop fora year(... mo... 
πέρυσιν οὕπω γεγονότι τοῦ καταλόγου), and Hp. 67 looks as if it was written not 
long after Hp. 66. He was still mourning the loss of some dear one (we con- 
jecture, the first of his children who died), and the case of Alexander was 
disturbing him when he wrote both letters. 

3 Note the expression τὰ μητρῷα τῆς πόλεως. . . δίκαια in Hp. 66. Druon 
(p. 37, note 1) thinks that the province contained not far off fourteen 
suffragans. Volkmann (p. 237, note*) says that there were perhaps as 
many as fifteen. Robertson, speaking of the year 431, says: ‘The bishop 


R 
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therefore be called upon to intervene in questions which 
happened to arise between other bishops. Some such were 
responsible to him, as he was responsible to Theophilus. 

A somewhat complicated difficulty had occurred within the 
region where the Bishop of Ptolemais was acknowledged as 
metropolitan, and the patriarch had commissioned Synesius 
to enquire into the matter and report to him. Palaebisca and 
Hydrax were two villages of Pentapolis on the border of the 
Libyan desert, and had, it seems, originally come under the 
jurisdiction of Erythrum. Some years before this time a 
schism had taken place in that diocese, the hot-headed 
villagers having come to the conclusion that the aged bishop 
Orion was altogether too old-fashioned to suit them, and that 
ἃ young and active (and, apparently, less scrupulous) man 
was much more to their taste. Such a candidate they found 
in Siderius; and they managed to get him made bishop for 
their own neighbourhood. But the consecration was an 
irregular one, a8 it was conducted by a single prelate, and 
that—contrary to all Alexandrine usage—not the patriarch, 
whose assent, in fact, had not even been obtained. The whole 
affair was uncanonical; but S. Athanasius—who so well 
knew when it was advisable to yield to circumstances— 
condoned the irregularity of the proceedings, and, not long 
afterwards, translated Siderius to Ptolemais ‘to nurse the 
small spark of orthodoxy which still smouldered’ there. He 
held this post till old age compelled him to seek a less 





of Alexandria had originally been the only metropolitan in his patriarchate. 
By this time there were apparently some metropolitans under him (Tillemont 
says eight, xv. 529), although they seem not to have had the same amount 
of power or independence as metropolitans elsewhere’ (vol. ii. p. 192, 
note g). And again: ‘Tillemont says that Egypt had but eight metro- 
politans ... Dr. Neale that it had none’ (ibid. p. 211, note p). In this 
latter place, Robertson is referring to the year 449. We rather fancy that 
he alludes only to Egypt. From what Synesius himself tells us (Zp. 67) 
it is clear that he was a metropolitan (though certainly he gives one the 
impression of having been unusually circumscribed in his power), and that 
Cyrenaica came within the patriarchate of the Archbishop of Alexandria, 
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exacting sphere of work, and then returned to his village 
bishopric, where he died. Palaebisca and Hydrax had then 
(apparently by the decision of Theophilus) been merged once 
more in the diocese of Erythrum, an arrangement in which, 
it would seem, all parties had acquiesced. 

It looks as though Theophilus had forgotten this reversion 
to the earlier state of things; and Synesius was sent to 
provide for the election of a new bishop for the country- 
district. He rose from a sick-bed, and, putting aside, as far 
as possible, his mourning, proceeded through a part of the 
land where the enemy were in force, to carry out implicitly 
the patriarch’s behest. He found the people, however, very 
strong in their allegiance to Erythrum and entirely unwilling 
to have the succession of the village bishopric continued. He 
gives us a delightful description of the manner in which he 
tried to browbeat them. The populace treated him with 
great honour, but they wished to have their own way. The 
worthy metropolitan had come for a special purpose, and 
he wished to have his. And so, if anybody stood up and 
attempted a harangue, he had him promptly bundled out of 
court. He eulogised Alexandria, extolled Theophilus, and 
declared that no good Catholic must disagree with the archi- 
- episcopal throne. The audience were marvellously well- 
conducted, and assented to all that he said on this point; 
but, all the same, they kept to their own opinion, and 
emphasised it with sobs and tears. In fact, they managed 
their case so cleverly, that Synesius began to feel himself 
carried away by their demonstration, and found it his most 
prudent course to dismiss the assembly, and bid them meet 
again in three days. 

At the appointed time the people reappeared, and, though 
they were unable to produce any document to prove it, they 
seem to have had the right on their side. They were willing 
to respect the authority of the patriarch; but they also wished 
him to respect his previous decision. Synesius himself 
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appears to have sympathised with them, though he felt it 
his duty to take up a completely impartial position. Though a 
pronounced admirer. of Theophilus, he did not hesitate to tell 
the archbishop that, if he had desired to continue the existence 
of Palaebisca-Hydrax as a separate see, he should have looked 
to the matter at an earlier time, in preference to making any 
alteration now. 

What the result was is not clear; but it seems as if the 
country-people were allowed to gain their point, and prevent 
the separation of the villages from the diocese of Erythrum. 
It appears likely that it was Synesius’ skill in smoothing over 
asperities which induced Theophilus to yield; and, all the 
time, the metropolitan’s truly Catholic deference to authority 
is manifest in the way in which he professes himself ready, 
however much he may dislike the task, to submit to the 
command of his ecclesiastical superior—unless, at least, one 
is to say that he is a forerunner of some of our own modern 
English politicians, and makes a mental confusion between the 
patriarch and the Church. 

The extreme humility of the style in which he asks for 
Theophilus’ judgment on various points is certainly remark- 
able. It is much more like that in which the Archbishop of 
Florence would write to the Pope than that in which the ᾿ 
Archbishop of Capetown would correspond with the Primate 
of all England. There are indications that the power of the 
Alexandrine patriarch over the bishops of his patriarchate was 
greater than the similar authority exercised by the other 
patriarchs (even in secular affairs the administration of 
Egypt was somewhat different from that of the rest of 
the Empire); but hardly to such an extent as is hinted in 
Synesius’ case. Volkmann seems to have discovered the 
true solution, when he suggests that he may have made 
himself more dependent then was necessary at the beginning 
of his episcopate from motives of caution! He was 


1 p. 237. 
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unfamiliar with his new surroundings, and thought it his 
best plan to turn at once in all difficult matters to his ex- 
perienced superior. He had the greatest respect for his 
advice, and was willing (when he asked for and obtained 
it) to treat it as law. 

In this same letter we find an episode which exhibits very 
clearly Synesius’ capacity for governing those who were placed 
under him. A dispute had arisen between Dioscorus, Bishop 
of Dardanis, and Paul, Bishop of Erythrum, as to the owner- 
ship of*a ruined fort on a hillin Hydrax. The enemy being 
active at the time, this spot had become valuable, as it needed 
only repair to make it extremely useful to its possessors, if 
they should find themselves hard pressed. Dioscorus main- 
tained that the hill was in his diocese, and that Paul had 
secured it for himself by consecrating the fort, and had used 
force to keep the position. Paul declared that the place was 
already his, and had been consecrated, before ever Dioscorus 
had any jurisdiction in the neighbourhood. Synesius in- 
vestigated the matter, and gave his decision in favour of the 
Bishop of Dardanis. It became evident that the spot really 
belonged to him, and that he had refused to part with it when 
asked to do so. He locked the little building, and went away. 
Paul then broke. into it, brought in a table, consecrated the 
edifice, and proceeded to lay claim to the whole of the hill 
which had to be traversed in order to reach the fort. The 
whole thing was a cunning manceuvre to get possession of the 
hill. All the bishops of the district, with a few exceptions, 
happened to be in session at Ptolemais;1 and, on hearing 
of the affair, were very indignant at Paul’s dishonourable 
behaviour. A feeling of reverence, however, deterred them 
from consenting to the secularisation of a consecrated building, 
whatever the means through which the consecration had been 
brought about. The metropolitan took a broader view of the 


1 They must have been rather far off to be easily consulted. 
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situation. It was unreasonable, he held, to say that, because 
in a time of great danger the fort had been used for purposes 
of worship, therefore it must continue to be looked on as a 
church. Otherwise, every hill, every ravine, every natural 
or artificial stronghold, ran the risk of becoming a church and 
being accounted sacred ; and the same would be the case with 
any private houses in which Catholics celebrated divine service 
during the time when Arianism was in power. The conditions 
under which the consecration had taken place made all the 
difference. Piety and superstition were two entirely distinct 
things; and the building and the furniture? which the Bishop 
of Erythrum had placed in it were not to be considered holy. 
Synesius therefore determined that the hill must be restored 
to Dioscorus, and, finding that Paul had already promised the 
restoration on oath, tried to avoid the unpleasantness of having 
to use compulsion. Paul, however, kept delaying the fulfil- 
ment of his undertaking; and Synesius, with a number of 
bishops, was obliged to visit the place in dispute and have 
the boundaries of the two dioceses accurately pointed out to 
him. The justice of Dioscorus’ case then became so manifest 
that many even of Paul’s supporters went over to his side. 
By his request a ribald lampoon which had been written on 
him by Paul, under the form of a letter to the patriarch, was 
then publicly read, with the result that the Bishop of Erythrum 
was overwhelmed with shame at his own line of action, and 
acknowledged himself altogether in the wrong. By so doing, 
he at once reconciled his opponent to him and gained 


1 In what he says on the subject there is an interesting trace of his 
philosophical antecedents. Ov γάρ ἐστι τὰ Χριστιανῶν, he observes, ws 
ἐπάναγκες εἶναι ταῖς τελεστικαῖς ὕλαις re kal φωναῖς, ὥσπερ ὁλκαῖς τισὶν φυσικαῖς, 
ἀκολουθῆσαι τὸ Θεῖον * ὅπερ ἂν πάθοι πνεῦμα ἐγκόσμιον. Itis not easy to decide 
whether he speaks somewhat contemptuously of his former Neo-Platonic 
belief in the existence of a World-Soul, or whether he only means that the 
Object of Christian worship is One much higher than the World-Soul, which 
he still holds to be a real being. The latter seems to us the more likely 
view. 


2 See Appendix B. 
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sympathy from the arbitrators. The controversy was finally 
settled in a friendly manner; and Dioscorus generously 
allowed Paul to become legal owner, not only of the hill, but 
also of the vineyards and olive-groves adjoining it.! The 
metropolitan would have preferred that nothing further should 
have been heard of the matter; but he yielded to Dioscorus’ 
request that he would make its details plain to Theophilus, in 
order that this last might have no ground for suspecting the 
Bishop of Dardanis’ action in the affair, 

Though the writer of this letter does not at all magnify his 
own skill in the settlement of the dispute, it is easily seen 
that he was the moving spirit in the reconciliation between 
his two suffragans, and that it was chiefly his ability which 
brought the quarrel to so satisfactory a close. The opponents 
were warmly at variance, and the bishops who accompanied 
Synesius were in a dilemma between their sense of honesty 
and their sense of reverence. It was the tact and breadth 
of mind of the metropolitan himself which removed all the 
difficulties. | 

He would not have been the Oriental that one looks for 
in a man so deeply imbued with the ancient Greek culture, 
and a bishop of the Alexandrine patriarchate, if he had not 
thoroughly mastered the art of politeness. But he meets all 


1 It is not clear whether the hill was sold or given to Paul. Volkmann > 
(p. 243) takes the former view. We incline to the latter, despite the fact 
that, as Synesius says, Dioscorus was willing to sell or exchange it, and Paul 
wished to buy it (. . . Διοσκόρου πολλαῖς ἐνδόντος αἱρέσεσιν. . . . Καὶ γὰρ 
ἀποδόσθαι μόνον τὸν λόφον, καὶ ἀμοιβὴν δοῦναι πᾶν ἅμα τὸ κτῆμα, καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ 
προσεξεῦρεν. . .. Ὁ δὲ... ἠξίου ὑπεισελθεῖν αὐτὸς τὴν εἰς τὸν ἀδελφὸν Διόσκορον 
γενομένην ὠνήν). For the writer continues: ‘Dioscorus got his own generosity 
as property in exchange for property, a greater in exchange for a less... . . 
But, that my brother Dioscorus may not be unsuccessful on all points for 


all causes...’ (Τῷ δὲ ἡ μεγαλοφροσύνη, κτῆμα ἀντὶ κτήματος, μεῖζον ἀντ᾽ 
ἐλάττονος, περιγέγονε. . . . ᾿Αλλ’ ἵνα μὴ πάντα ἐκ πάντων ὁ ἀδελφὸς Διόσκορος 
ἀποτνγχάνῃ . . .)—words which would seem rather pointless, if Dioscorus 


had been paid for the property (even while we grant that he would have 
preferred to keep it). Apparently he made Paul a present of it, and in this 
case virtue was its own and (so far as material value was concerned) its only 
reward. 
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our expectations on this head; indeed, he is an adept at saying 
pretty things. His Zetters are full of charming compliments 
to those whom he addresses; and, even where he is relating 
the facts of the quarrel between the Bishops of Dardanis and 
Erythrum, he is not content merely to mention the men by 
name, but, over and over again, gives them what seems to be a 
kind of official title, referring to them as ‘the Right Reverend 
Dioscorus,’ ‘the Right Reverend Paul’ (if we may so render 
the expression ὁ εὐλαβέστατος).. One cannot help tracing a 
vein of refined irony beneath such a sentence as ‘The Right 
Reverend Paul had composed a ribald and discordant lampoon 
on his brother.’ Does this latter characteristic, perhaps, reveal 
itself also in Hp. 156, where the writer is trying, soothingly 
but decidedly, to make it plain to some correspondent, whose 
identity does not transpire, that he is too late in applying for 
a bishopric? Is one doing Synesius a wrong in fancying that, 
notwithstanding his eulogistic language, he is quite satisfied 
that his friend had ηοέ applied in time to make him have the 
unpleasant duty of openly refusing him? The letter begins: 
‘The writing, with its great wisdom, its remarkable grace but 
remarkable brevity, nay, its remarkable sweetness of tone, to 
which your admirable intelligence gave birth—on being de- 
livered to me, both did me very much good, and, at the same 
time, caused me a twofold pleasure. The reason was that it 
was from a most excellent friend and one who altogether 
belongs to the number of those who are praiseworthy, and also 
that 10 was composed with a wealth of beauty.’ It goes on to 
say that, if Demosthenes had had the privilege of the corre- 
spondent’s acquaintance, he would have called him ‘a likeness 
of Hermes the Eloquent’: to disparage Synesius’ own attain- 
ments, and declare how much he would have profited by a 
more intimate association with so gifted a person as his friend : 
then, in two or three sentences, adds: ‘ You are just the sort 
of man I could have desired for the post, but, unhappily, it 
has already been filled’; and concludes by stating that the 
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bearer will explain how it was that the application came too 
late, and by an encouragement to the applicant to persevere in 
the study of philosophy. 

But, if Synesius is all suavity where he does not feel that 
any principle is at stake—and, in fact, wherever he possibly 
can be—he is not slack to act firmly and severely where he 
believes it his duty to do so. During the visitation in which 
he settled the contention between Dioscorus and Paul, he had 
to pass sentence in a disreputable quarrel between two priests. 
The details are not given; but the facts seem to be that Jason 
had by his violent language so much aroused the passion of 
Lamponianus, that the latter had caused him some grievous 
bodily injury. On being brought up for trial, Lamponianus 
confessed his guilt before he had been convicted, and was 
excommunicated. He professed penitence for his conduct, 
but, though the people begged that.he might be forgiven, the 
bishop utterly refused to grant their petition, and even put 
the matter quite out of his own hands by remitting to the 
sole authority of the patriarch all power to withdraw the 
excommunication. The only right which he retained for him- 
self was to give permission for Lamponianus to be admitted to 
the Holy Communion, if he should be in imminent danger of 
death. But, if he recovered, the excommunication was to be in 
force, unless and until Theophilus rescinded it. 

After dealing with the strife between Jason and Lam- 
ponianus, Synesius goes on in Fp. 67 to another incident in 
which the latter had played, apparently, a dishonourable part. 
As the passage stands in Migne, we can give only an unsatis- 
factory translation. ‘With reference to the accusations which 
I have stated in detail, Lamponianus admits that he,is in 
possession of them. He does not claim in any way to profit 
by the shipwreck which has destroyed the bond. But he asks 
for an opportunity of putting the crops up for sale, and said 
that he had set everything else on one side, and was devoting 
his attention to this one point—that of laying-by the money 
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for the poor. The sum was 157 pieces in current coin.’? Pétau 
hesitatingly proposes an emendation of the passage, but one 
of which he does not think very much.2 We believe that 
Volkmann has got the true idea of the meaning of the passage 
(the same idea, one would suppose from his note and transla- 
tion,? as Pétau must have had, in spite of. his dissatisfaction 
with it), when he says: ‘We hear of a certain Lamponianus 
embezzling the alms for the poor. . . . Lamponianus now con- 
fessed to having taken possession of the money. He would 
not take advantage of the fact that the documents concerning 
it had been lost in a shipwreck; but merely entreated indul- 
gence until after the sale of his harvest, when he would 
immediately refund the alms for the poor.’ 

‘This seems to be the real signification of Synesius’ words, 
whether we accept Pétau’s conjecture of χρημάτων for 
ἐγκλημάτων or not. In either case, whether we translate 
‘with reference to the accusations which I have stated in 
detail,’ or ‘with reference to the money which I have men- 
tioned,’® the ταῦτα appears to be the alms for the poor. With 
the second alternative, this is obvious. With the first, we 
must suppose that the ἐγκλήματα are charges concerning the 
money (which the bishop had spoken of in some letter not now 
extant), and that he purposely uses the vague expression 
ταῦτα for the money itself—perhaps, because, alluding to a 
very disgraceful fact, he would rather not set it forth in its 
naked ugliness oftener than is necessary. He does not like to 





1 Kal περὶ τῶν ἐγκλημάτων ἃ διείληφα, ταῦτα Λαμπωνιανὸς ἔχειν ὁμολογεῖ, καὶ 
οὐδὲν ἀξιοῖ παρὰ τῆς ναναγίας ὠφελεῖσθαι, τῆς ποιησάσης ἀφανὲς τὸ συμβόλαιον" ἀλλὰ 
καιρὸν αἰτεῖ, τοὺς καρποὺς ὠνίους γενέσθαι" καὶ ἔφη πάντων ἀμελήσας ἑνὶ τούτῳ 
προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν, ὡς ἂν τὰ πτωχικὰ καταθεῖτο χρήματα. Νομίσματα δὲ ἣν ἑπτὰ 
καὶ πεντήκοντα πρὸς τοῖς ἑκατόν. 

2 His note is: ‘Kal περὶ τῶν ἐγκλημάτων. Difficilis et salebrosus locus. 
Sic verti, quasi esset χρημάτων, nec sic tamen mihi ipse satisfacio.’ 

3 Quod vero ad pecunias attinet, de quibus egi antea, Lamponianus eas 
habere se fatetur, etc.’ 

4 p. 244. 

5 Διαλαμβάνων ‘6. to state distinctly, discuss. ... 8. to quote, mention, 
Byzant.’ (Liddell and Scott.) 
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say: ‘Lamponianus admits that he has got the money’; and 
so he says instead: ‘Lamponianus admits that he has got 1, 
as who should add: ‘ You know what I mean.’ Under any 
circumstances, we are obliged to assume that he had written 
another letter on the subject to Theophilus, which has since 
perished ; for neither in the letter at present before us, nor in 
any other which we possess, has he previously either detailed 
these accusations or mentioned this money. 

‘Soon angry,’ a ‘ striker,’ ‘given to filthy lucre,’} a man who 
could actually take for his own purposes a sum intended for 
the poor—Lamponianus can hardly have been a very suitable 
person to be a Christian priest. Synesius evidently thought 
about as unfavourably of him as he could, as is shown by the 
extreme severity of the punishment which he meted out to 
him. Priest as he was, he was excommunicated for the rest 
of his life; only in articulo mortis might he be restored to the 
number of the Faithful (unless the patriarch intervened in his 
behalf). Yet, on the whole, he seems to take it all calmly 
enough! No doubt, he weeps and professes penitence ;* but 
his tears appear to dry very quickly. He is busy preparing 
to refund the embezzled money, and actually has put every- 
thing else on one side till that is done! Wondrous compunction ; 
notable repentance! It seems, then, that, when once that is 
accomplished, he will have abundance of interests to occupy 
him ! 

A Clergy Discipline Act must have been badly needed in 
the province of Ptolemais. It might be fortunate, in one 
sense, that such was not in force for the whole patriarchate of 
Alexandria; or the patriarch himself might have been in 
rather an awkward position. But, be this as it may, it must 
be allowed that Synesius was not altogether happy in the 
clergymen who came under his jurisdiction. Lamponianus 
was far from being the only one who shamefully dishonoured 


1 Titus 1. 7. 3 δάκρυον ἐκ μετανοίας ἀφῆκε. 
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his sacred office. The metropolitan asks Theophilus in this 
same letter to put a stop to a most objectionable practice 
which was rife, for one priest (perhaps ‘bishop’ is more 
probable, and the case is worse still) to bring an action 
against another (whether the defendants were in the right 
or not he will not say, so that even they may have been very 
ill-conducted persons), not with the purpose of seeing justice 
done, but in order to get into the good graces of the duces 
by increasing their wealth through fines imposed on the 
condemned.! He requests an order for the discontinuance of 
such actions. He will not name the offenders, and hopes 
that the patriarch may be equally discreet, should he discover 
who they are. He fears the unpopularity which might result 
to him, if he were to designate them plainly.2, He is not even 
quite sure that he may not have rebuked some of the de- 
linquents too severely in private; but his conscience bears 
him witness that, if so, he did it with a good intention.® 
Poor man! obviously he feels that he has troublesome beings 
to deal with. -But these expressions of timidity hardly look 
very strong in a bishop, and they come in strangely after 
his stern and uncompromising attitude towards Lamponianus. 
Yet one cannot altogether wonder at them. After having to 
face the people of Palaebisca and Hydrax, settle the dispute 
between Dioscorus and Paul, and give judgment in the case 
of a passionate and dishonest priest, he may well have asked 
himself whether his metropolitical office was to bring him 
nothing but pain and unpleasantness, and been tempted to 
try to make matters a little easier for himself. He had been 
living at high pressure, and the natural reaction had set 
in. He hoped to devise some plan of setting things straight 


------ 





1 ᾿Ανοιστέον ἐστὶ καὶ περὶ τῶνδε τῶν γινομένων παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, ἵνα γινόμενα παύ- 
σηται. Ἱἱερεῖς ἱερέας παρανομῶν διώκουσι" εἰ μὲν ἐπὶ ψεύδεσι, οὔπω λέγω" πάντως δὲ 
μετ᾽ ἐπιβούλον τῆς προαιρέσεως. Οὐ γὰρ ἵνα λάβωσι δίκας, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα τοῖς ἄρχουσι τῶν 
στρατευμάτων ἄδικα κέρδη μνηστεύσωσιν. 

3 ἵνα μὴ ἀπεχθοίμην ἀδελφοῖς. 

3 οἷς εἰ καὶ κατὰ πρόσωπον ἰδίᾳ λίαν ἐπιτετίμηκα, συγχωρήσει Θεός. 
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without hurting anybody,! and exclaimed plaintively, ‘It is 
I who am perforce obliged to bear every one’s burdens on my 
shoulders ! ’? ; 

But there is nothing pusillanimous about Synesius. He 
may show us, now and then, that he is very human—not at 
all above desiring comfort and popularity. But, if he is 
weak, it is only for a moment; his better nature soon reasserts 
itself, He realises his responsibility, and he will be true to it 
to the end. His duty is to protect the feeble against the 
mighty, and protect them he will, whatever the consequences 
to himself. | 

He did not shirk his task in the case of Lamponianus; 
but a far stronger instance of his courageous decision is 
to be found in his treatment of Andronicus. It might be 
easy enough, however unpleasant, to execute discipline on one 
_of his own clergy; it was quite another matter when the 
offender was the Governor of Pentapolis. But Synesius was 
not to be trifled with in the discharge of his duty. 

Andronicus of Berenice? was a man of humble origin, 
who had bought the prefecture of his native country in 
defiance of the law;‘ and was, we gather, in office when 
Synesius first appeared at Ptolemais as bishop. As soon as 
the new prefect arrived, he began to rule in the most law- 
less fashion. One of his first acts was to revenge himself on 
his predecessor Gennadius,® a man of very different stamp.° 
It appears that they had taken opposite sides in politics, 

1 εἴσομαι γὰρ σὺν Θεῷ μετὰ τοῦ πᾶσιν ἀλύπον τὸ μηκέτι προελθεῖν περαιτέρω τὴν 
ἀσχημοσύνην ἡμῶν" μὴ γὰρ εἵποιμι τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας. 

3 ἐπὶ δὲ τοὺς ἐμοὺς ὥμους ἀναβαίνειν ἀνάγκη τὰ πάντων φορτία. 

3 Βερενίκη. This is the ordinary form of the name; but our author seems 
to have spelt it differently ; for he calls Andronicus τὸν Βερονικέα (Ep. 58) 
and ὁ Βεῤῥονικεύς (Hp. 79a). 

4 See p. 215. ὃ See ch. xi. 

6 Hp. 73. It is true that the name of Andronicus nowhere occurs in this 
letter ; but there can be little doubt that he is the governor whose iniquities 
the bishop is retailing, and whose recall he is trying to bring about 


(cp. Volkmann, p. 225; Druon, p. 56) through Troilus’ influence with 
Anthemius, 
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and, now that Andronicus had become powerful, he was 
eager to make his power felt.1 His method was to have an 
accusation of embezzlement of public funds brought against 
Gennadius. For some reason, he did not choose to bring 
the charge himself, but pitched upon an unknown man, and 
bade him act the part of accuser. This person refused ; 
and was promptly clapped in prison, where no one was 
allowed to visit him, and whence he was released only after 
he had promised to undertake the shameful task. 

_ Andronicus seems to have been utterly unprincipled, and 
very greedy of gain. Money he wanted, and money he would 
have. As for the means by which he attained his end, he 
cared nothing for them—provided he did attain it. The 
most obvious plan was the persecution of wealthy citizens ; 
and this course he pursued to a fearful length. 

Pentapolis, as we have seen,? had suffered severely from . 
earthquake, locusts, famine, fire, and war; and its cup of 
affliction was filled to the brim when Andronicus appeared. 
He swooped down at once upon his victims, and soon showed 
that, in order to extract money, he would not stop short at 
threats. He had a complete workshop of novel instruments 
of torture—thumb-screws, foot-twisters, presses, nose-holders, 
ear-traps, and lip-screws—which he did not scruple to 
use in any case where he thought it safe. He turned the 
judge’s court into a torture-chamber. But, great as was his 
avarice, it was not only to enrich himself that he proceeded 
in this horrible manner. He must have taken a devilish 
pleasure in cruelty, for its own sake and with a view to ‘dis- 
playing the magnitude of his power. ‘Even those who 
possess property,’ says our author,’ ‘and are rich cannot retire 
without being beaten; but, while the slave is on his way home 
to fetch the money, his master is flogged and loses some of his 


1 Ὡς τὰ viv, ταῦτα καταπλεῖ δεσπότης ὁ πρώην ἀντιπολιτευόμενος, καὶ τὴν ἐν 
πολιτείᾳ διαφορὰν ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος ἀγωνίζεται. 
3 ν. 217. 3 Ep. 79a. 
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fingers. When he has no pretext to provide him with enter- 
tainment, Maximinus and Clinias are close at hand. On them 
he gratifies his passion.’ 

Another instance of his atrocious conduct is given in 
Ep. 57. Synesius had remonstrated with him, and by so doing 
roused his violent anger. He was not going to be put down 
by any of these meddling ecclesiastics! He would soon let 
them know who was to be master in the country! ‘A citizen 
who had met with reverses, we are told, ‘and from whom 
public money had been stolen, he—after demanding back 
over ten thousand staters—determined, without giving him 
a respite, to put to death on account of a thousand—or 
rather, on account of me. For it is on account of me that 
he has imprisoned him in an unassailable castle and keeps 
him there—a castle such as that in which poets represent 
the Titans to have been bound, And, in order that he may 
not, as he says, be carried off by me, the man has now been 
compelled for four days to go without food, the gaolers having 
been forbidden to allow bread to be brought in. Nay, lately 
everybody heard him cry aloud that the statesman’s death 
would be of more value than the thousand staters! Where- 
fore he alarms and terrifies those who approach him with a 
view to buying the estates, and does all that he can to drive 
them away. I suppose what he wants is the man’s death, 
not the money !’ 

At last the prefect went so far that it was impossible any 
longer to reason with him or to allow him to be considered 
as a Christian; he added blasphemy to his sins, It seems 
strange that he should not long since have been driven forth 
from the society of the Faithful; but we must bear in mind 
how vast an amount of cruelty was tolerated, for centuries 
after, in powerful persons, provided they refrained from open 
mockery of the Faith. 

Andronicus was carried on by a sort of mad infatuation. 
He did as he pleased throughout the extent of his dominion ; 
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neither God nor devil should say him nay. Synesius felt 
that there was but one course left him to take. He summoned 
a council of his suffragans, and sentence of excommunication 
was passed upon the prefect and the accomplices of his 
villainy. We cannot do better than take the account from 
the encyclical which he sent to the other members of the 
episcopate announcing the council’s decision.! 

‘Let no one consider as a Christian, nor call a Christian, 
Andronicus of Beronice. ... As an offender against God, 
let him, with all his household, be driven away from every 
Church. ... He was the first and only one among us to 
blaspheme Christ by word and deed. . . . He nailed his 
own injunctions to the church door, forbidding the right of 
asylum at the inviolable Table to the victims of his lawless- 
ness, and threatened the priests of God.... That day, I 
affirm, produced the second Cross of God. For, as a reproach 
of the Christ, that ribald paper hung from the sacred door, 
and ... was read by men... . An object of laughter was 
the writing to those of the heterodox who went by, just as 
was to the Jews that which was written along the Cross of 
the Christ. And yet, the inscription on the Cross, coming 
from an impious heart, was stately in its expression; as, 
through it, the Christ was proclaimed as King. But here, ex- 
pression agreed with heart. What happened after this was 
more grievous than what has just been recorded... . A man 
of noble birth, for no crime, but for misfortune, was being 
‘tortured ... and the affair was taking place at high noon, 
so that there might be no witnesses of his death but the 
executioners. Perceiving that the Church sympathised with 
him—by no other indication than that, when we heard of the 
matter, we at once rushed out, just as we were, to sit by the 
man and help him to bear his suffering—Andronicus raves, on 
hearing of it, at the idea that any one who is a bishop can 


1 Ep. 58. 
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have dared to pity a man who is hateful to him! After 
wantonly displaying the lawlessness of his character in many 
ways (egged on by the boldest of his attendants, Thoas, whom 
he uses as his instrument in the accomplishment of public 
calamities), he brought his madness to a climax by making 
the most godless declaration that it was in vain that he had 
placed his hope in the Church, and no one should be rescued 
from the hands of Andronicus, even if one laid hold upon the 
Foot of Christ Himself! This declaration, with undisciplined 
heart and voice, be thrice cried aloud. After that, the man 
can no longer be admonished, but, like a limb incurably 
diseased, he must be cut off from us, in order that the healthy 
part may not also be destroyed together with it, by the 
association. For pollution is contagious, and one who touches 
an accursed being is affected by his guilt. But we must be 
pure in the sight of God in both mind and body. Under 
these circumstances the Church of Ptolemais gives the follow- 
ing injunctions to her sisters in all parts of the earth: 

To Andronicus and his belongings, to Thoas and his belong- 
ings, let no sacred precincts of God be opened. To them be 
shut every holy shrine and enclosure. The Devil has no 
part in Paradise; and, even if he has succeeded in getting in 
unobserved, he is driven forth. I advise, then, every private 
citizen and governor neither to go under the same roof, nor 
to sit at the same table with him: and especially priests (or 
bishops)}—who shall neither address them when alive, nor join 
in their funeral procession when they are dead. And if any 
one shall treat the Church as vile refuse, considering that she 
belongs to a small city, and shall receive those whom she has 
excommunicated, considering that it is not necessary to obey 
the poor Church, let him know that he has rent asunder the 
Church, which the Christ wills to be One. Such a man—be 
he Levite, or Priest, or Bishop—will be placed by us in the 
category of Andronicus; and we will neither join hands 
with him, nor ever eat at the same table. Very far shall 

8 
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we be from allowing those who are willing to be associated 
with Andronicus and Thoas to communicate in the Ineffable 
Mystery !’ 

The metropolitan’s vigour is admirable. Up to a certain 
point, he is very long-suffering (too long-suffering, we might 
be tempted to think); but, when once that point has been 
passed, ecclesiastical discipline must have its way. 

‘Before, however, the notice of excommunication had been 
transmitted to other bishops, Andronicus professed penitence, 
and threw himself on the Church’s mercy. Synesius was quite 
incredulous as to any improvement, and earnestly desirous of 
carrying out the determination of the council. He found him- 
self alone in his firm attitude, all his advisers being mastered 
by a weak pity for the culprit; and his great humility made 
him yield to their representations, though it was against his 
better judgment. He was but one against many, a younger 
man against his seniors, ἃ mere novice on the Bench against 
those who had spent almost a life-time in the episcopate.! 
An honourable, though a mistaken, instinct of self-effacement 
prompted him, in deference to their wishes, to put off the 
publication of the excommunication for the present, and give 
Andronicus a reprieve. 

Synesius might well have asked ‘Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?’?; and he soon had the 
mortification of learning that his courtesy had been misplaced, 
and that a little more self-assertion on his part might have 
saved his people great suffering. Andronicus added con- 
fiscation and murder to the list of his crimes; and the bishop, 
in despair of himself being able to bring the criminal to book 
for his iniquities, gave himself some partial comfort with the 
thought that, at least, the excommunication should now pre- 
vail to the full. He had tested the character of Andronicus 


1 See p. 10. 
2 Jeremiah 13. 23. 5, Isidore uses the proverbial expression Αἰθίοπα 
σμήχειν, Epp. 2. 16. | 
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with even greater patience than was wise; and now, prefect 
though he was, he should be driven forth from all Church 
privileges, with as little hesitation as if he were an obscure 
person of no influence in the state. 

We have taken our information concerning Andronicus 
from the only source from which we could take it—from his 
opponent Synesius.: It is, therefore, possible that we may 
have painted him in darker colours than he deserves. It is 
possible, but not, we think, probable. Synesius was a most 
kindly personage, quite unwilling to quarrel seriously with 
any one, if he could help it; and the fact that, afterwards, 
when the prefect had fallen into an abject condition (no doubt 
in consequence of his ecclesiastical condemnation), he exhibited 
generous sympathy with him and strove to obtain for him the 
good offices of Theophilus,? appears strong evidence of the per- 
fect truth of what he says of Andronicus in the time of his 
prosperity. 

There is a close parallel, in one or two points, between 
Synesius’ conflict with Andronicus and that of 8. Chrysostom 
with Eutropius. In each case, the bishop came into collision 
with the minister over the Church’s right of Sanctuary (a right 
which, according to Volkmann, was not yet legally settled, 
though it had long been acknowledged in practice δ); in each 
case, the bishop defended the minister when the latter had 
fallen into danger.‘ 

We have already mentioned the philosopher’s opinion as to 
his own unworthiness to be consecrated. He seems to have 
been a prey, not unfrequently, to religious despondency. ‘I 
was frightened,’ he says, ‘by the idea that, deserving punish- 
ment as I did, I might, beyond what was right, lay hands upon 


1 Epp. 57, 58, 72, 78, 77, and 79a. 2 Ep. 89. 

3 ‘Das zwar noch nicht gesetzlich fixirte, aber doch in der Praxis lingst 
anerkannte Asylrecht der christlichen Kirche’ (p. 228). Volkmann adds 
that it was formally legalised in 431. 

4 Cp. Druon, p. 58; Lapatz, p. 395; and Volkmann, p. 233. 
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the Mysteries of God. And I prophesied this ill-fortune—into 
which I slipped bodily. Why, directly I got here, I was sur- 
rounded with troubles ... God is far away. If the doings 
of Andronicus are the attacks of demons, they have accom- 
plished all that they desired. No longer did I experience my 
‘wonted happiness in prayer... The greatest of my mis- 
fortunes, which even makes my life of scant hopefulness, is 
that, though I am not accustomed in my supplications to fail 
to obtain an answer from God, now for the first time I know 
that I have prayed in vain.’! Again, ‘You know that death 
had been prophesied for me on an appointed day of the year. 
That has been the day on which I became bishop! ... The 
greatest of my misfortunes, which even makes my life of scant 
hopefulness, is that, though I am not accustomed in my sup- 
plications to fail to obtain an answer from God, now for the 
first time I know that I have prayed in vain.’? And again, 
‘Pray for me; for you will be praying for one who is forsaken, 
left desolate of all, and in need of such co-operation—since 1 
myself hesitate to say anything to God on my own behalf. 
For everything is taking a contrary turn for me, on account 
of my daring audacity, in that (although a man in sins, brought 
up away from the Church, having had a different education) I 
laid my hands upon the Altars of God.’ 

_Such words as these look very like the outpourings of a 
heart really wanting in faith. They give one the impression 
that Synesius had never got quite beyond the youthful feel- 
ing that life ought to be, on the whole, an almost uninterrupted 
period of joy and pleasantness. The glad brilliant hopes of 
earlier days are beginning to wane before the sombre realities 
of maturity; and the bishop, naturally but unreasonably, 


1 Ep. 57. 2 Ep. 79a, 

53. Ep. 67. It is probable that all these three letters were written about 
410. The similarity of expression in Hpp. 57 and 79a (the latter part of the 
two quotations given above is verbally identical, except for the use of ἱκεσίαις 
in the former, corresponding to ἱκετείαις in the latter) makes us believe that 
those two were composed at almost exactly the same time. 
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resents their disappearance. His gourd has withered, and he 
finds himself exposed to the scorching heat of the sun. With 
Jonah, he nearly cries: ‘It is better for me to die than to 
live’;1 but the bitter. disappointment has not quite the same 
effect on him as on the Hebrew Prophet. He is too gentle to 
be roused to anger; instead, he falls into painful depression. 
He feels deserted alike of God and man; he thinks that he 
can do nothing further in a world where all is toil and con- 
fusion, where the evil spirits have such awful power, where 
‘Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward.’*? ‘I 
have many misfortunes, even as many as it is possible for 
man to have.’® ‘So long ought Synesius to have lived as he 
was without experience in the woes of life.’* In his hour of 
trial, his Neo-Platonism, for all its loans from Stoic sources, 
fails to give him any real help. He professes to believe that 
nothing is evil for which one is not oneself responsible ;° but 
‘he cannot make that theory a practical factor in his existence. 
His case reminds one of two satirical sayings: ‘ Philosophy 
triumphs easily over past, and over future evils; but present 
evils triumph over Philosophy’; and ‘This same Philosophy 
is a good horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on a journey.’ 
He has still no great experimental knowledge of the Bible’s 
teaching. He has scarcely got beyond the pagan feeling (or, 
we may go so far as to allow him, the ancient Israelitish feel- 
ing derivable from the earlier books of the Old Testament) 
that earthly prosperity is a sign of the Divine approval: 
earthly adversity, a token of the Divine displeasure. He is 
a long way from realising the Christian view of the matter. 
He does not grasp the meaning of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
when it says: ‘My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him: for whom the 


1 Jonah, 4. 8. 2 Job, 5. 7. 3 Ep. 10. 4 Ep. 16. 

5 Fp. 126. μηδὲν εἶναι τῶν οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀγαθὸν ἢ κακόν. Owing to our 
author's classical learning, it is worth while comparing with this sentiment 
Euripides’ δεινὸν yap οὐδὲν τῶν ἀναγκαίων βροτοῖς (Fragment 757). 
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Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth’;! nor that of even the author of the book of 
Proverbs, whose words? the Apostolic writer quotes.* This 
want of faith on Synesius’ part is a decided blemish in his 
character. Much as we admire him, we cannot but admit that 
he falls considerably short of reaching a place in the ranks of 
Christian heroes.‘ 

But, while we are not permitted to extenuate the unseemli- 
ness of this despondency, or to forget that lack of faith is in 
itself sinful, we may not dare to judge the bishop on this 
point, and condemn him. He had as good ground for low 
Spirits as most men can have. He had abandoned the exist- 
ence which he loved for one for which he believed himself 
quite unqualified. (Some think—and we cannot prove them 
mistaken—that he sacrificed his dearest affections.5) Within 
a short space he had lost his three sons. Andronicus had 
filled the land with ‘lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ 
Everybody looked to Synesius for protection, and he con- 
sidered that they had sadly overrated his influence. The 
country was being harassed by the Ausurians. Anysius, it is 
true, worked wonders ‘against them; but he was recalled, and 
replaced by Innocent, who was too old and feeble to check 
the course of the dangerous barbarians. Is it strange that the 
bishop, thus assailed by troubles on all sides, should have 
given way before the onset of his difficulties? Let the man 
who, placed in his position, could do better than he did, first 
cast a stone at him. 

We have already dealt with our author’s disbelief of the 
Resurrection of the Body; whether after his consecration ‘he 


1 12. 5, 86. 2 3. 11, aq. 

8 Though in one passage he seems.to refer to this text (see page 240). 

4 “Synesius verlangte von einem Gebete sofortige Erhérung. Wenn sie 
ausblieb, war er niedergeschlagen und hielt sich fiir von Gott verlassen. 
Besteht nicht aber der Hauptsegen des wahren christlichen Gebetes wade 
dass die Seele des Beters sich in 558 gottlichen Willen finden lernt . . .?’ 
(Volkmann, p. 245). 5 See ch. x. 
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became convinced that he was in error on the point, is not 
known. If Pétau is right in the date which he assigns to 
Ep. 4,1 we have (what is probably a unique thing in ecclesi- 
astical history) a bishop expressing himself as more than 
half-certain of the truth of the astounding theory that death 
by drowning carries with it the actual destruction of the soul ! 
Lapatz (who, however, puts the letter much earlier) thinks 
that Synesius is jesting, and does not mean his words to be 
taken seriously ;? but the manner in which the subject is 
introduced seems too solemn to allow us to take this view. 
‘I swear to you by the God whom philosophy honours, I was 
disquieted by that idea of Homer’s,’® is hardly the way in 
which a religious-minded man like our friend would: bring 
forward a piece of pleasantry; though we admit that a bit of 
keen irony is prefaced in a similar way in Hp. 44. We believe 
that Synesius intended his statement to be taken literally, but 
that it was written some nine years before he became bishop. 
Even afterwards, the worthy man appears to have been 
unsound enough; but, surely, not to such an extent as Pétau 
would lead us to imagine! 

In Hp. 57, we find him putting forward the strangely in- 
sufficient notion as to the reason for the Divine Incarnation, 
‘If it had been possible for an Angel to live among men for 
more than thirty years, without contracting any harm from 
the evils of Matter, so as to be affected by it, what need that 
the Son of God should come down?’ Synesius seems to think 
that it was only the excessive sinfulness of the world which 
made it impossible for an Angel to have taken ‘on him the 
seed of Abraham,’ and worked out the renewal of our race. 
Apparently he regards the Jncarnation as if it were no more 
than a necessary preliminary to the Atonement—as though 
(if the expression may be used with reverence) the Almighty 


1 See p. 30. | 3 pp. 244, aq. 
3 "Ἐμὲ δὲ ἐν τοῖς δεινοῖς, ὄμνυμί σοι Θεὸν ὃν φιλοσοφία πρεσβεύει, rd‘Opnpixdry 
ἔθραττεν ἐκεῖνο. 


--τὐἷὐὐτ οτῷἍΞ ee eee wee 
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had been reduced to such straits by the Devil’s malicious 
attack on man, that there remained to Him no choice but the 
sending of His Divine Son on earth; and our author involves 
himself, by implication, in the difficulty that, if that were so— 
if the Incarnation only took place to remedy the baneful 
effects of the Fall—then the Evil One has indirectly been the 
cause of the greatest honour and happiness which ever has 
been, or ever could be, conferred on mahkind. So far as one 
can venture to dogmatise on such ἃ point, may we not say that 
the Incarnation would probably have been brought about, 
even if man had continued in his Original Righteousness ? 
‘There is no need to think that it was sin which caused the 
Eternal Son to become man. The mediatorial function is 
essentially His, and it seems as if it could never have been 
thoroughly fulfilled by anything short of an Incarnation .. . 
The very nature of the Son of God contains, we may say, a 
predisposition to enter into the closest connexion with the 
world and with man ... The aptitude of the Word for 
becoming man, and the aptitude of man for receiving the 
Word, together claim the Incarnation as their natural result, 
Instead of being surprised to find the Word made flesh, we 
might rather have been surprised had it not been so; and 
instead of turning to the Fall for an explanation and a cause 
of the great mystery, we may wonder at the imperturbable 
mercy which held on upon its course in spite of man’s re- 
bellion.’? It is, moreover, not easy to grasp how, in any 
case, an Angel could have effected an atonement. No one 
could do this but He Who is both God and Man; and the 
incarnation of one of the heavenly creatures would, at best, 
only have made him able to represent the one party in the 
matter. 

Perhaps Synesius is only speaking rhetorically in this 
passage, and uses so strong an expression with no other 


— ..----- -- 


1 Mason, The Faith of the Gospel, pp. 162, sqq. 
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intention than to emphasise the great difficulty of living im the 
world without being of the world.! His philosophical training 
would naturally lead him to depreciate the material, in order 
to exalt the spiritual. But, even if we deal thus gently with 
him, and soften as far as we may the roughness of the manner 
in which he handles so prominent an article of the Catholic 
-Creed—we are forced to admit that the Bishop of Ptolemais 
must have been a most unsafe guide in theological matters. 
One marvels what kind of. doctrinal instruction his flock can 
have received from him. If only we might imagine that they 
were the primitive, simple-minded, people described in Lp. 
147, we might hope that, while deriving great profit from his 
example of personal piety and devotion, they were quite 
incapable of being influenced by the flight of his intellectual 
fancies. Unhappily, there seems slight doubt that that letter 
was written before Synesius became bishop. It relates to the 
inhabitants of the extreme border of Cyrenaica; and, though 
they would probably be within his province, they would 
almost certainly be in the diocese of some other bishop.? 
His own immediate charge was the coast-town of Ptolemais, 
where intercourse with the outside world was much more 
common, and where, in consequence, men were far more likely 
to be able to think for themselves. 

But, however unsound he may have been—at all events, 
during part of his career—on dogmas of the highest import- 
ance, we dare not term him a heretic; for there was in him 
none of that spiritual pride, none of that presumptuous dis- 
regard of authority, which forms the very kernel of heresy. 
He had no desire to set himself in opposition to the proper 
teaching of the Church; and, even where he felt himself 
unable to accept that teaching as true, he had, by some odd 


1 §. Isidore expresses the ordinary opinion of the monk on this last subject 
in Epp. 1. 77 and 402. 

* As Palaebisca and Hydrax were somewhere in that region (see p. 258), 
it is possible that the Bishop of Erythrum may have been their diocegan. 
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system of casuistry, persuaded himself that he could yet set 
it forth in his episcopal ministrations. The initiated few 
could have their esoteric method to themselves, while the 
uncultivated many must be allowed the myths which gave 
them all that they needed, and, at the same time, prevented too 
sacred mysteries from being dishonoured by being submitted 
to minds profane. 

Certainly, the good bishop considered himself a loyal 
Athanasian, and, as such, in duty bound to curse the Arians 
roundly, Arianism, we gather from Lp. 67,1 had been rampant 
in the diocese of Ptolemais at the time when Siderius was 
translated to it by S. Athanasius; and Zp. 5 leads us to believe 
that there was a fresh outbreak of that heresy there, and in 
Egypt 2 (which had gained some powerful adherents at court), 
when Synesius was bishop. However vague in his own 
opinions, he had no sympathy with that style of error, and at 
once set to work to try to extirpate it. He evidently applied 
to S. Isidore of Pelusium for help in this matter. But, what- 


— —— se 








1 ἐν Πτολεμαΐδι τὸν ἐνόντα σμικρὸν ἔτι τῆς ὀρθοδοξίας σπινθῆρα. 

2 See Hp. 128. 

8 Volkmann (p. 225) connects Isidore’s Epp. 1. 232 and 241 with Synesius’ 
resistance of Andronicus; but 241 must bea slip for 418; 232 and 418 deal 
with a similar subject, and in both the example of Phinehas is quoted; 241 
is of quite a different character, and speaks of the perfect Divinity of God the 
Son. Wecannot see how it could apply to the bishop’s struggle with the pre- 
fect. (See further below.) We believe that all three of these letters really 
refer to the question of the Eunomians, ‘The blessing of Moses,’ mentioned 
by our author in Ep. 5, appears a manifest reference either to Numb. 25 
(see particularly verses 5, 7, 10-13) or to Exod. 32. 26-29. The phrase 
μοιχᾶσθαι τὴν Ἐκκλησίαν makes one think of the former; on the other hand, 
Synesius’ word παρεμβολή occurs twice in the Lxx of the latter. Whichever 
the passage to which allusion is intended, it was probably suggested to him 
by Isidore; in the one case, by the mention of Phinehas in the abbot’s 
Epp. 1. 232, and 418; in the other, by the reference to Moses’ being raised 
up against his fellow-countrymen in the second of these two letters. 
Synesius is not very familiar with the Holy Scriptures; when he has got 
such an authority as Isidore to help him, he is likely to make all the use of 
him that he can. If these letters were written, as we think, to assist the 
bishop in dealing with the Eunomians, the fact gives us an additional reason 
for believing that he is inclined even to use violent measures against 

the heretics (see next page). Isidore’s allusions are painfully calculated to 
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ever he may have lacked in solid grounds forargument, he 
could make up in the way so general in those days—by strong 
language. He has no desire to palter with the doctrines of 
Christianity, those of them which he believes to be of import- 
ance; and, so far as he can help it, he will not tolerate within 
his diocese any who are in error on these points. He says: 
‘,.. the most godless heresy of Eunomius! ... Take care 
that these bastard-priests, these newly-arrived apostles of the 
Devil and of Quintianus, do not, without your noticing, leap on 
the flock which you tend .. .’* He seems even to encourage 
his clergy to employ force against the false teachers, when 
he continues: ‘Become earnestly desirous of the blessing of 
Moses, which he bestowed on the men who had aroused mind 
and hands against those who had committed impiety in the 
camp... It is good to curse those who transgress®... Make 
known the evil bankers‘ who mark Divine Truth with a false 
stamp. Make it clear to all who they are; and let them, thus 


encourage such methods—and the more so, that he speaks favourably of 
S. Peter’s misguided zeal in cutting off Malchus’ ear, without ever giving a 
hint of the rebuke which his hasty action brought down upon him (S. Matt. 
26. 51, sg., compared with S. John 18. 10, eq.). Miss Gardner (p. 159) 
thinks that these letters were written ‘to remove’ Synesius’ ‘scruples as 
to uniting military and ecclesiastical duties by citing the examples of Old 
Testament worthies,’ and connects them with his spirited resistance to the 
Ausurians. Isidore’s Epp. 1. 241—which we take to have been written about 
the same time as the other two, and, like them, to have been intended (as 
stated above) to help Synesius when he was actually engaged in his episcopal 
work—is supposed by Volkmann (p. 220) to have been despatched at an 
earlier date, in the interval between his election and consecration, while he 
was at Alexandria, engaged, no doubt, in making a more careful study of 
Christian dogmatics than he had previously done. 

1 Cp. Ep. 67 τοὺς ἀθέους τῶν ἐξ ’Apelov καιρούς. 2 Ep. 5. 

5 καλὸν δὲ καὶ παραβαίνουσιν ἐταράσασθαι. Cp. Euripides’ 

ἐστί τοι καλὸν 
κακοὺς κολάζειν. (Fragment 679.) 

4 rods τραπεζίτας τοὺς πονηρούς. Have we not here an allusion to the 
expression γίνεσθε τραπεζῖται δόκιμοι, quoted 88 a saying of our Lord’s by 
many early Christian writers? (The Rev. T. Barns has given us a list of 
some twenty passages from various Fathers in which it so occurs, and 
there appear to be many others.) Among the authorities who mention the 
words is Origen. 
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dishonoured, be driven forth from the confines of Ptolemais 
... Let any one who acts contrary to this be accursed in the 
sight of God.’? 

Of the distinctively Christian writings of Synesius (what- 
ever there may have been of this kind) very few remain to 
us. Five of the Hymns are of this character, and the two 
fragments of Homilies. But these supply us with only scanty 
illustrations of the nature of his teaching. Homily 1 contains 
a probably much-needed exhortation to his people to celebrate 
Festivals in a religious, and not ἃ worldly, manner, and a 
characteristically Alexandrine interpretation of Psalm 75. 8.2 

No tradition that we have heard of speaks of him as ever 
having been well-known as a preacher, though he certainly 
had rhetorical gifts, and his great knowledge of the Greek 
Classics would have enabled him to illustrate his points in a 
manner which need have no fear of being hackneyed. We do 
not believe that he at any time excelled in this line. There 
were many obstacles in the way. He was too much of a 
dreamer to speak in a way well ‘understanded of the people’; 
the hopes and anxieties of his flock were too lowly in his eyes 
for him to be able to deal sympathetically with them; he did 
not sufficiently perceive that Christianity is a religion which 
stands absolutely alone, without ally or counterpart of any 
sort; his grasp of Catholic Dogma and his acquaintance with 
the Bible were too slight. Volkmann® inclines to the idea 
that his multifarious duties prevented his preaching much, 
and that he perhaps entrusted this office chiefly to some of 
his priests. Miss Gardner‘ (while suggesting, as an alternative, 
that he may sometimes have read his congregation a homily 
by a noted preacher) holds the same opinion, with reference 
to the earlier days of his episcopate. 


1 Cp. Ep. 45. 

2 With this Homily should be compared Isidore Zpp. 1. 6 and 2.3. The 
latter deals with a similar text, the former with this identical one, and the 
abbot’s treatment of the subject is far more satisfactory. 

3 p. 235. 4 p. 123. 
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We are doubtful whether this was so. When Valerius, ἃ 
Greek who found preaching in Latin a difficulty to him, 
employed the services of S. Augustine, then still a priest, 
for this purpose, ‘it was at first objected to, as a novelty in 
Africa, that a presbyter should preach in the presence of 
a bishop.’? That was not more than twenty years before 
Synesius was consecrated. In such a matter, however, local 
custom may well have varied; and, where variety might 
exist, one cannot claim the practice of the Western Church 
of Africa as evidence for that of the neighbouring Eastern 
Church of Cyrenaica. Besides, the new departure ‘was soon 
imitated in other dioceses.’?° That it can hardly have been 
a novelty everywhere is plain from the fact that, some 
170 years or so earlier, Origen, while still a layman, was 
invited by Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, 
Bishop of Caesarea, to preach to their people, and that, 
when Origen’s own bishop, Demetrius of Alexandria, found 
fault with their conduct, they were able to show precedents 
for such a thing.® 

There is, consequently, nothing to prove that Synesius may 
not usually have left the preaching to priests; but the 
energetic way in which he threw himself into his new work 
makes it more probable that he did not fail to attend to this 
particular branch of it. He probably preached often after he 
became bishop; but, whether constant practice would have 
made him eminent in this line (which, for the reasons given 
on p. 284, we do not think would have been the case) or 


1 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 125. 2 Ibid. 

5 Eusebius, 6. 19. He gives their defence in what appears to be a letter 
addressed by them to Demetrius, though he is spoken of in the third person. 
Tlpooé@nxe δὲ (1.e. Demetrius) τοῖς γράμμασιν, ὅτι τοῦτο οὐδέ ποτε ἠκούσθη, οὐδὲ 
νῦν γεγένηται, τὸ παρόντων ἐπισκόπων λαϊκοὺς ὁμιλεῖν, οὐκ οἵδ᾽ ὅπως προφανῶς οὐκ 
ἀληθῆ λέγων. Ὅπου γοῦν εὑρίσκονται οἱ ἐπιτήδειοι πρὸς τὸ ὠφελεῖν τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς, 
καὶ παρακαλοῦνται τῷ λαῷ προσομιλεῖν ὑπὸ τῶν ἁγίων ἐπισκόπτων᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν 
Λαράνδοις Εὔελπις ὑπὸ Νέωνος, καὶ ἐν ᾿Ικονίῳ Παυλῖνος ὑπὸ Κέλσου, καὶ ἐν Συννάδοιφ 
Θεόδωρος ὑπὸ ᾿Αττικοῦ τῶν μακαρίων ἀδελφῶν. Elxds δὲ καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις τόποις τοῦτο 
γίνεσθαι, ἡμᾶς δὲ μὴ εἰδέναι. 
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not, it is to be remembered that his episcopate was very 
short and very busy, and he never got a fair chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

We cannot, of course, expect him to be familiar with either 
Church tradition or the decrees of councils. We have seen 
him dealing very calmly with a Nicene canon! (though it is 
quite likely that he was not aware of its existence, and only 
spoke from his knowledge of the general practice). The 
questions which he puts to Theophilus as to Alexander and 
the absentee bishops are scarcely such as we should look 
for from anybody who was well versed in ecclesiastical 
matters. | ; 

The case is an interesting one, and worth considering in 
detail. Alexander, a native of Cyrenaica, had been con- 
secrated Bishop of Basinopolis, in Bithynia, by 8S. Chrysostom, 
of whom he became a devoted admirer. When Theophilus’ 
party triumphed, Alexander, with many other Joannites (as 
the Saint’s supporters were called), was driven from his see. 
After a time, peace was made; but the Bishop of Basinopolis, 
instead of returning to Bithynia, remained over two years 
still at Ptolemais, apparently quite unconcerned as to whether 
he was regarded as bishop or layman. During the first year 
of his own episcopate, Synesius wrote to ask the patriarch 
what was the correct attitude for him to adopt towards 
Alexander. Some persons of venerable age—very anxious 
not to transgress any canon on the subject, but admitting 
that they were not clearly informed as to what the canons 
ordered—behaved somewhat harshly to him, and would not 
even enter a house in which he was, lest they might un- 
consciously find themselves on the side of laxity. Synesius, 
though unable to blame their conduct, did not imitate it. He 
thought it best to make a distinction between public and 
private matters. In church he ignored Alexander, and did 


' pp. 42, ag. 
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not recognise his episcopal character. When on his way 
thither, he earnestly hoped that he might not have the dis- 
comfort of meeting him; and, if he did come upon him, he 
would not see him, but affected to be interested in some 
object in a different direction, blushing meanwhile at his own 
duplicity. In ordinary life, he treated him with the greatest 
respect and kindliness, and showed him the same honour as 
he was accustomed to display towards any of the local 
bishops to whom no suspicion attached. When any one of 
these became his guest, Synesius allowed him precedence in 
all points, paying no regard to the superiority of his own 
position as metropolitan (although some persons reproached 
him for not standing more on his dignity). Thus, in his 
own house, he entertained Alexander as a valued friend. 
But he was ill-satisfied with the inconsistency of his 
behaviour. He wished to obey the law; and his gentleness 
revolted from severe measures. What was he to do? Let 
him know what the Church ordered; and, if needful, he was 
prepared to do violence to his personal feelings. Theophilus, 
sitting in the seat of S. Mark, must give him a plain answer 
to a plain question. Was Alexander to be considered a 
bishop, or not 7] 

To the letter in which he first unfolded the subject he 
recelved no reply; and he returned to the same matter in 
the letter from which we have already obtained the in- 
formation as to the proposed appointment of a bishop for 
Palaebisca and Hydrax, the quarrel of Paul and Dioscorus, 
and other things. 

So far, Alexander’s had been mentioned as an isolated case; 
and nothing had been said to hint that he was to blame for 
more than neglect of his diocese. Now, Synesius declared 
that there was a whole class of such persons, and that they 
went wherever they thought it most profitable to go. These 








1 Ep. 66. 
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Vacantvm (our author represents them under the hideous 
form Sacxavri8or—which may be due to his own ignorance 
of Latin, or that of the Greek-speaking populace in general— 
with the request ‘Forgive my momentary use of a rather 
outlandish term ᾿ 1) had left their sees of their own free will, 
and were roaming about Cyrenaica. He proposed that their 
episcopal character should be overlooked, and they treated as 
laymen, as such a course would soon bring them to a wiser 
frame of mind. They wished to be held in honour; and, if 
this were denied them everywhere else, would go back to 
their duties, in order to obtain the honour in the place where 
they ought already to have sought it. In public, let them be 
as laymen, and nothing more (provided, of course, that the 
patriarch approved). How they were to be treated in private 
could not be settled, till Theophilus had expressed himself in 
the matter. As no answer had ‘yet come from Alexandria, 
Synesius had discussed the question with Dioscorus, and 
ordered the despatch of a fresh copy of Hp. 66; for a reply 
was very much needed. 

The metropolitan’s public treatment of Alexander has, we 
think, been misunderstood by Miss Gardner and Volkmann. 
They represent him as informally excommunicating the 
Bishop of Basinopolis. The former says: ‘He has not 
admitted him to the Communion, ? while the latter adds 
that he has not even permitted him to enter the church? 
Our author’s actual statement is: ‘In church, I did not 


1 ἀνέξῃ γάρ μου μικρὸν UroBapBaploayros. Volkmann makes an interesting 
suggestion on the subject of the term βασκαντίβοι, asking whether, if not a 
mere clerical error, it may not represent a popular etymology given by the 
uneducated classes to the Latin word which they did not understand, and 
which they connected with βασκαίνω (p. 240, note *). Bacxalyw means ‘to 
slander,’ ‘to envy,’ or ‘to bewitch’; and the populace may have thought 
that the name described some objectionable quality in the character of the 
Absentees. 

2 p. 130. 

3 ‘Er liess ihn nicht in die Kirche kommen und schloss ihn aus von der 
Abendimahlegemeinschaft’ (p. 239). 
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welcome him,! or allow him to share in the Holy Table.’ 2 
This expression does not seem to us to refer to the question 
of communicating at all. Certainly, ἐκοινώνησα at once 
suggests ‘communion’; but the genitive must be that of 
the thing communicated in, not at. In the Blessed Eucharist, 
the Thing communicated in is not the Holy Table, but the 
Body and Blood of our Lord.’ Therefore, unless we are to 
suppose that we have here a grammatical irregularity,* the 
words give no hint of excommunication. Synesius’ meaning 
must surely be: ‘I did not receive him in church (with the 
formal reception due to a bishop), or allow him to exercise the 
right (which, as a bishop, he shares with me) of celebrating 
the Divine Mysteries. It is manifest throughout, that, in 
church, the metropolitan refused to recognise the bishop 
in Alexander, but treated him as one of the faithful laity. 
‘He remains with us as if it made no difference to him even 
if anybody should behave to him as toa layman.’® He enter- 
tained him hospitably in his own house (Miss Gardner even 
thinks®*—and the idea seems to us a probable one—that 
Alexander was living in the household)—a thing which he 
could not do in the case of a person who had been ex- 
communicated,’ no matter how informally. The question 
addressed to Theophilus is not, ‘Is Alexander to be 





1 For the construction with the dative, see Liddell and Scott, δέχομαι II. 

3 Ἐκκλησίᾳ μὲν οὐκ ἐδεξάμην αὐτὸν, οὐδὲ τραπέζης ἱερᾶς ἐκοινώνησα. Kp. 66. 
Pétau renders: ‘In Ecclesiam quidem admittere illum nolui, nec sacram 
cum eo mensam communem habui.’ 

3 When Synesius speaks (in Hp. 67) of admitting Lamponianus to the 
Holy Communion, he uses quite a different phrase—xowwvlas αὐτῷ μεταδοῦναι. 

4 Even such irregularity does not affect the point; for, if τραπέζης ἱερᾶς 
means ‘at the Holy Table’ (which we are not prepared to believe), all that 
Synesius says is that he did not grant Alexander clerical Communion. See 

. 291. 
᾿ ὅ Μένει δὲ wap’ ἡμῖν, ὥσπερ μηδὲν αὐτῷ διαφέρον, ἃν καί τις ὡς ἰδιώτῃ 
προσφέρηται. . 

δ p. 129. 

? See particularly with what severity he denounces excommunication on 
any possible bishop, priest, or deacon, who should thus associate with the 
excommunicated Andronicus and Thoas (p. 273). 


T 
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considered a Christian?’ but ‘Is Alexander to be considered a 
bishop ?’ 

The matter is made clearer still by Hp. 67. ‘It seems to 
me, Most Reverend Father, we read there, ‘that every church 
should be forbidden to those who have abandoned their own 
churches; and that, until they go back and settle there, no 
one should welcome them at the Altar, or invite them into 
the stalls; but that men should allow them to remain un- 
noticed as ordinary persons in the public seats, whenever they 
rush into a church.’ The latter part of the sentence shows 
that Synesius had no wish to excommunicate the absentee- 
bishops; only, they were not to receive the honour to which 
their office properly entitled them. The former part, there- 
fore, must mean that they were not to be allowed to exercise 
episcopal functions in any church; they were not to be 
admitted to the Altar, for the purpose of celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist or conducting any service (or, it may be, for the 
purpose of communicating among the clergy). ‘In public, 
we must treat them thus, as nothing but laymen.’ 

The supposed excommunication of Alexander is all the 
more strange in Miss Gardner and Volkmann, that they both 
give elsewhere a perfectly correct account of what Synesius 
wished to do with the Vacantivi. ‘The remedy proposed by 
Synesius is, that they be treated as private persons, and not 
admitted to any sacerdotal functions or privileges until 
ambition drives them to their official posts, where they may 
be of some account,’? says the one; while the other notes that 
they were not to be allowed to officiate at the Altar, and might 
merely remain among the laity during Divine Service. ὃ 


1 See next page. 2 Gardner, p. 139. 

5 ‘Er war der Ansicht, man miisse denen, die so ihre eigene Kirche im 
Stiche gelassen hatten, jede Kirche untersagen, sie zu keinem Dienst am 
Altar zulassen und ihnen keinen Ehrenplatz einriumen, sondern ihnen nur 
auf den Laienbinken in der Kirche einen Sitz veratatten. Die Verweigerung 
der ihnen gebiihrenden Standesehre wiirde sie am ersten vermégen dorthin 
zuriickzukehren, wohin sie gehirten.’—Volkmann, p. 240. 
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Pétau too observes that Synesius desired the Vacantivi to 
be received merely to lay-Communion. He quotes from the ᾿ 
19th canon of the Council of Laodicea, to show that the clergy 
alone could communicate αὐ the Altar. He refers also to 
.the 15th of the Apostolical Canons, which permits only lay- 
Communion to absentee-clerics.2 Then he gives two canons 
of the Council of Nicaea, the 15th and 16th, directed against 
the same offenders, the second of which says that they are 
to be regarded as excommunicated, if they will not return to 
their proper dioceses? Zonaras and Balsamon, he tells us, 
take this to mean that they are deprived only of clerical 


1 In the Greek Church, at the present day, when the laity are to com- 
municate, the celebrant goes forth from the ‘ Royal Gate’ (see Appendix B), 
and stands on the steps in front of it. The people come up, and, standing 
below him, receive Both Kinds together, which he gives them in a spoon. 

2 This canon says: Ef τις πρεσβύτερος ἢ διάκονος ἢ ὅλως τοῦ καταλόγου τῶν 
κληρικῶν ἀπολείψας τὴν ἑαυτοῦ παροικίαν εἰς ἑτέραν ἀπέλθῃ, καὶ παντελῶς μεταστὰς 
διατρίβῃ ἐν ἄλλῃ παροικίᾳ παρὰ γνώμην τοῦ ἰδίου ἐπισκόπου" τοῦτον κελεύομεν 
μηκέτι λειτουργεῖν, μάλιστα εἰ προσκαλουμένου αὐτὸν τοῦ ἐπισκόπου αὐτοῦ ἐπανελ- 
θεῖν οὐχ ὑπήκουσεν ἐπιμένων τῇ ἀταξίᾳ ὡς λαϊκὸς μέντοι ἐκεῖσε κοινωνείτω. 
(Hefele, vol. i. p. 464.) It will be observed that, notwithstanding the 
opening words, which deal with the clergy of every rank, this seems, 
otherwise, to speak only of those below the episcopal order. Perhaps the 
14th of these canons would apply better to Alexander’s case; but it assigns 
no punishment to those who infringe it. It runs: ’Exloxoroy μὴ ἐξεῖναι 
καταλείψαντα τὴν ἑαντοῦ παροικίαν ἑτέρᾳ ἐπιπηδᾷν, κἂν ὑπὸ πλειόνων ἀναγκάζηται, 
εἰ μή τις εὔλογος αἰτία ἢ τοῦτο βιαζομένη αὐτὸν ποιεῖν, ὡς πλέον τι κέρδος δυναμένου 
αὐτοῦ τοῖς ἐκεῖσε λόγῳ εὐσεβείας συμβάλλεσθαι" καὶ τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, 
ἀλλὰ κρίσει πολλῶν ἐπισκόπων καὶ παρακλήσει μεγίστῃ. This prohibition was 
also made by the Councils of Arles (314), Antioch (341), and Sardica (Id. 
p. 463). 

3 Canon 15: Διὰ τὸν πολὺν τάραχον καὶ ras στάσεις τὰς γινομένας ἔδοξε 
παντάπασι περιαιρεθῆναι τὴν συνήθειαν, τὴν παρὰ τὸν κανόνα εὑρεθεῖσαν ἔν τισι 
μέρεσιν, ὥστε ἀπὸ πόλεως εἰς πόλιν μὴ μεταβαίνειν μήτε ἐπίσκοπον, μήτε πρεσ- 
βύτερον, μήτε διάκονον. εἰ δέ τις μετὰ τὸν τῆς ἁγίας καὶ μεγάλης συνόδον ὅρον 
τοιούτῳ τινὶ ἐπιχειρήσειεν, ἢ ἐπιδοίη ἑαυτὸν πράγματι τοιούτῳ, ἀκυρωθήσεται 
ἐξάπαντος τὸ κατασκεύασμα, καὶ ἀποκατασταθήσεται τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἢ ὁ ἐπίσκοπος 
ἢ ὁ πρεσβύτερος ἐχειροτονήθη. (Id. p. 422.) 

Canon 16: Ὅσοι ῥιψοκινδύνως μήτε τὸν φόβον τοῦ Θεοῦ πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔχοντες, 
μήτε τὸν ἐκκλησιαστικὸν κανόνα εἰδότες, ἀναχωρήσουσι τῆς ἐκκλησίας, πρεσβύτεροι ἣ 
διάκονοι ἢ ὅλως ἐν τῷ κανόνι ἐξεταζόμενοι" οὗτοι οὐδαμῶς δεκτοὶ ὀφείλουσιν εἶναι ἐν 
ἑτέρᾳ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἀλλὰ πᾶσαν αὐτοῖς ἀνάγκην ἐπάγεσθαι χρὴ, ἀναστρέφειν εἰς τάς 
éauruy παροικίας, ἣ ἐπιμένοντας ἀκοινωνήτους εἶναι προσήκει, κιτιλ. (Id. p. 423.) 
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Communion! But he considers (and this is certainly the 
natural interpretation of the words) that these authorities are 
mistaken, and that the Council of Nicaea orders the absolute 
excommunication of such persons. He adds, however, that 
the strictness of these canons seems in the course of time to 
have been relaxed, and that Synesius undoubtedly permits 
lay-Communion to men of the kind.? Then, like Miss Gardner 
and Volkmann, he proceeds to declare that the metropolitan 
punished Alexander with entire excommunication.® In what 
we have said above, we think that we have shown the erroneous 
nature of this opinion. 

If we consider the case purely on its own merits, it is very 
hard to believe that an excommunication can have taken 
place. The harsh conduct of the ‘old men’ is quite natural. 
They had a hazy notion that any display of civility towards 
Alexander might bring them into conflict with some canon 
(and they were quite accurate in their suspicion). Therefore, 
they would have no dealings whatever with him. Synesius, 
on the other hand, expressly stated that he did not know 
what the law was on the subject; and, accordingly, till he 
could get Theophilus’ decision, he was obliged to be guided 
by his own judgment. The faults of the Vacantiw were 
negligence, vanity, and perhaps an undue fondness for money “ 
(though it is not said that Alexander was guilty of any but 
the first of these). Can one suppose that any right-minded 
bishop, acting on his own sense of what was suitable, and 
having no definite conciliar ordinance to guide him, could 


1 Bishop Hefele says the same of Balsamon (sbid. p. 423, note 4). 

3 ‘Quae tamen severitas insequentium usu temporum imminuta videtur. 
Certe laicam illis communionem concedit Synesius.’ 

3 “Nam nec ad Ecclesiam, nec ad usum sacramentorum admisit.’ 

4 They ‘roamed about wherever it was most profitable’ (ἐκεῖ wepwoe- 
rodvres, ὅπου κερδαλεώτερον). The ‘profit’ may refer to pecuniary gain ; but 
not necessarily. It may quite as well allude to esteem; and perhaps the 
expression ‘they reap the honours’ (καρποῦνται δὲ τὰς τιμάς), with which the 
sentence begins, makes the latter alternative actually the more probable ; 
though it cannot be denied that τιμή does sometimes mean ‘price’ or ‘ value.’ 
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punish a man for one, or even all, of these failings with the 
severest penalty that it was in his power to inflict upon a 
wilful and unmistakable apostate from the Church? More 
especially, can one suppose such a thing of the mild and 
sympathetic Synesius? It would have been utterly unnatural 
for him; and, in behaving so, he would—at least, in his 
public conduct—have been ranging himself by the side of the 
‘old men’ whose method he thought too stern. The only 
way in which, under the circumstances, such a thing could 
be accounted for, would be to argue that the metropolitan, 
having only so recently himself become a communicant, had 
not in the least realised the greatness of the privilege, or 
the fearful punishment which he was meting out to a com- 
paratively small offence, in withholding that privilege from 
Alexander. As we have said, the opinion of Miss Gardner 
and Volkmann (and we may now include Pétau in the remark) 
becomes still more inexplicable, when we reflect that they 
admit that the Vacantivi in general (accused of three, or at 
least two, iniquities) were only to be degraded into a lay- 
position, and yet fancy that Alexander (not clearly accused 
of more than one of these) was put outside the pale of 
Christendom altogether! Perhaps, it is only the ‘lesser excom- 
munication ’ which these authorities hold to have been inflicted. 
But even so the penalty would still be very severe, and the 
metropolitan’s illogical action would be very little improved. 
Synesius was willing entirely to renounce his own feeling 
in the matter, provided that he could be informed whether 
the Church had any distinct law on the subject. If the 
Nicene canon had been in his hands, he would, doubtless,— 
however sadly—have submitted to its full rigour. But surely 
we may be allowed to wonder at the severity of such a decree, 
even though it has the authority of the most majestic of all 
the General Councils! Why, S. Gregory Nazianzen himself, 
if not quite technically a Vacantivus, came very close to being 
one! This was the pretext on which his opponents relied, 
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to get him deposed from the Patriarchate of Constantinople ; 
but it would be an odd kind of understanding which would 
imagine that either indolence, or vanity, or avarice was the 
cause of the fact: an eccentric Catholicism which would 
attempt to excommunicate him ! 

We do not believe that, without doing violence to Synesius’ 
theology (weak though it was), to his personal character, and 
to his reasoning powers, one can maintain that he refused to 
allow Alexander to communicate. In private life he treated 
him as a bishop; in the public worship of the Church he 
regarded him as a layman, and that is all. Our only ground 
for discussing the question of the supposed excommunication 
at such length is that we find ourselves here at variance with 
those whose learning demands that any utterance of theirs 
should receive a respectful hearing. 

We have already noted that Synesius asked, not whether 
Alexander was to be accepted as a Christian, but whether he 
was to be accepted as a bishop. Let us now further observe 
that the question was, not ‘Is Alexander a bishop?’ but 
‘Is Alexander to be considered a bishop ?’ 

These questions might be answered in a milder or a sterner 
way. In the former case, the answer to the first is ‘Yes; 
once a bishop, always a bishop. Nothing can remove the 
spiritual character conveyed by the Laying-on of Hands, except 
canonical degradation.’ The answer to the second is: ‘No; 
out of his own diocese, he is only a bishop in wosse, not 
a bishop in esse; he can only exercise episcopal functions .by 
permission of the diocesan within whose jurisdiction he finds 
himself. And, since Alexander falls under the condemnation 
of the Nicene canons, you (as a bishop of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and, consequently, bound by those canons, whether 
you like them or not) have no power to give him such per- 
mission. He is not to be considered a bishop.’ 

That was all that Synesius had asked, and that was the 
form which Theophilus’ reply might have taken. But, if he 
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had obeyed the decree to its utmost limit, he would have 
been forced to say to both questions: ‘ Alexander is not to 
be.considered as a bishop, for he is not one. The Ccumenical 
Council excommunicates him, and, in so doing, degrades him 
from his office. It either treats him as an enemy to the Faith, 
or it only ranks him among the Lapsed. He is no bishop}. 
for, at. best, he 1s no more than a penitent.’ | 
. A terribly severe decree, we repeat; a cruel, and, surely, an. 
unchristian one! We believe the First General Council to 
have been infallibly guided in its doctrinal pronouncements ; 
but we are far from holding the same conviction in the matter: 
of its practical ordinances. One can hardly do otherwise 
than hope that the definite reply to his letters, which Synesius 
was so anxious to receive, never reached him; and that he. 
was left to his own judgment in the affair, so long as the 
- presence of the Bishop of Basinopolis continued to trouble him. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that the patriarch was not in 
bondage to canons. His opportunism and the frequent neglect 
of the decree? make it possible that, if he answered the 
metropolitan at all, there is still a third form which his reply 
may have taken—which, put into plain language, might be: 
‘It really does not matter. Do as you please!’ Doubtless, 
the idea would have been disguised under a much more 
decorous exterior. 

On the whole, it appears that, in the fulfilment of his epis- 
copal duties, Synesius was far more successful as an organiser 
and a ruler than as a teacher. He was certainly no theologian: 
his knowledge of the Bible was very superficial: and, if he 
had any acquaintance with the Fathers, we may take it that 
it was of the slightest.2, Of the principal dogmas of the Church 


1 <The canon had often been disregarded in practice’ (Robertson, vol. i. 
p. 375). ‘The prohibition . . . had been so often evaded by distinctions, 
or overruled, that Gregory styled it a ‘‘dead and extinct law”’’ (ἰδία. 
note *). Cp. Hefele, vol. i. p. 423. 

3 This is not the opinion of Druon. ‘Syndsius . . . s’était déja pénétré 
des commentaires donnés par les premiers Péres sur la parole sacrée’ (p. 125, 
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he was, of course, bound to be coynisant; but it is easy to 
believe that he may have removed much of their significance 
by giving them a purely mystical meaning, while we may be 
sure that he confused with them much of the Neo-Platonic 
system. It is strange that the metaphysical aspect of the 
Catholic Faith should not have had a greater attraction for 
him. One would have expected that his philosophical train- 
ing, and his desire to find in Christianity a higher form of 
philosophy than that with which the wisdom of Plotinus 
provided him,! would have led him, when once he became a 
Christian, to take a keen interest in dogmatics, and to make 
as exhaustive a study as possible of the works of the acknow- 
ledged authorities on these matters. But our expectation is 
disappointed, and we can perceive in our author very little 
indeed of direct theological teaching. What little there is, 
is of scanty value; so far as it is at all original, its originality 
borders very closely on heterodoxy. No doubt, the exigencies 
of active work gave him but little time for thoughtful reading 
after his consecration; he was so taken up with fighting the 


note '). But all the cause which he is able to give for thinking so is the 
single fact that in Hymn 7. 30, sqgg., he sets forth the widely-accepted 
symbolical interpretation of the Magi’s Gifts : 

Θεὸς ef, λίβανον δέχου" 

χρυσὸν Βασιλεῖ φέρω" 

σμύρνῃ τάφος ἁρμόσει, --- 


truly a very fragilc foundation on which to build so great an edifice! The 


very fact that, as Druon himself says, this explanation of the Gifts dates 


from the earliest centuries of Christianity, goes far to show that the bishop 
may have learnt it without ever reading a single line of patristic literature. 
If it was so venerable a tradition, numbers of persons must have been 
familiar with it, and Synesius may very well have heard it in a sermon. 
Origen is one of the earliest known writers who refer to it (the Rev. T. Barns 
informs us that it is to be found in both Origen and 8S. Irenaeus); and, if it 
was necessary for our friend to read any one to obtain the idea, his Alex- 
andrine predilections make it not unlikely that it may have been in that 
great, though unsound, scholar that he found it. We can discover no other 
indication in Synesius’ works (with the exception of the one mentioned on 
page 283, note 4—and that again may bring us back to Origen) which gives 
the least hint that he knew anything of the Fathers. 
1 Hpp. 11. 95. 
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. wickedness of governors and contriving plans for defeating the 
foreign enemy, that he had seldom sufficient leisure to devote 
himself fairly to mastering doctrinal questions. He was con- 
tent to accept his orthodoxy ready-made from Egypt, and to 
claim the indulgence of his clergy on the ground that his 
conversion was so recent, that no deep understanding of 
the Faith could be demanded of him. If he had not the 
knowledge which previous bishops had, the blame, he main- 
tained, rested not so much on himself as on those who had 
imprudently insisted on advancing him to the episcopate,! 
in spite of his own strenuous opposition. 

But, while bound to admit that, in his modest conviction 
that he was gravely wanting in theological attainments, he 
was merely giving expression to a simple truth, we hold 
decidedly that Synesius was in other ways a fine bishop, and 
one of real usefulness to the time in which he lived. He was 
careless of wealth, he had no desire for personal aggrandise- 
ment, he made no attempt to foist his relatives into high 
positions. His one and only wish was to labour for the good 
of his people. He had for them the strong paternal love 
which must ever distinguish the true-hearted prelate. He 
was a real Father in God. Whatever contributed to the 
welfare of his flock was of the chiefest moment to him; and 
he spared neither time nor energy in seeking to accomplish 
anything which he believed to be to their interest. He feared 
neither prefect nor duz. Where rebuke was needed, he would 
give it boldly; and no wrong-doer could rely on his influential 
position to save him from the outspoken indignation and the 
vigorous antagonism of the single-minded Bishop of Ptolemais. 
Synesius was no Athanasius or Chrysostom ; but, though he 
has never been canonised—though we have no feeling that 
he deserved canonisation—the conviction forces itself upon 
us that he stands far higher as a true Man of God than a 


1 Ep. 13. 
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Cyril of Alexandria, however ready we are to respect the. 
last. ἫΝ 

Doubtless, the judgment of history is a fair one, and we 
can liardly claim for Synesius the right to any very wide- 
spread fame. The majority of the few (at least, among 
English-speaking persons), who know even his name to-day,,. 
will probably continue to know it only through the sym-: 
pathetic. little sketch given in Kingsley’s Hypatia. Outside 
his own small portion of the world, he did nothing; but in 
his own diocese and province we believe that he did much, 
and usefully ‘served his own generation.’ He was not a man 
of the first rank; but we think that he may be accorded a 
high place in the second. Pentapolis was the better for his 
episcopate; and, if men have now almost forgotten him, his 
work is not forgotten by his Master. On earth ‘he strove. 
honestly to do his duty; and, surely, now we have every 
reason to believe that among the Blessed Dead in Paradise he 
has begun to reap his reward, ever growing more and more 
into the Likeness of that glorious God, after Whom, even in 
the darkness of his Neo-Platonic days, he was earnestly 
seeking. . 


1 Acts 13; 36. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE HUMORIST 


TRULY, Synesius is a versatile character, a diamond of many 
facets, which flashes the light back brilliantly from whatever 
side it receives it. The more one studies him, the better one 
likes him. A first reading of his works may give one the 
idea of a somewhat dull, unprofitable, writer; but further 
acquaintance with him rapidly dispels such a notion as utterly 
unfounded ; and, as the intimacy grows, one discovers in him 
a charming and most attractive personality. One disbelieves 
his philosophical system; yet one cannot fail to respect it 
for its quaint ingenuity and its honest attempt to simplify the 
mysteries of life, and, above all, for the valuable part which 
it played in preparing so fine 8 spirit to accept Christianity. 
One looks with surprise upon his idea that the Gospel, like 
philosophy, may have a popular scheme of doctrine for the 
ignorant multitude and a peculiar esoteric teaching for the 
learned few. One 18 conscious of a singular incongruity in the 
sight of a bishop at the head of armed troops, lusting for the 
fray and full of contrivances for routing the foe. Yet one 
cannot but admit that both his line of speculation and his 
course of outward conduct are perfectly natural, perfectly 
justifiable, in a man of his upbringing and his surroundings. 
One smiles at the way in which he regards the motions of the 
celestial bodies as affecting the development of human history 
on earth; yet one must own that the inventor of the astrolabe, 
the introducer to Hypatia of the hydroscope, is a man whose 
proficiency in science, as then understood, is not at all to be 
despised. 
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One most acceptable result of a careful scrutiny of Synesius’ 
writings is the discovery that he has a strong sense of humour. 
We find that the philosopher is no pompous bigwig who dare 
not risk his dignity by condescending to a joke, but a very 
prince among humorists—one who can see the comic side 
of things, and be thankful that there 7s a comic side, even in the 
case of what is at its base important and solemn. He is what 
he himself would specially wish to be, a thorough Hellene, 
keeping a sound mind in a sound body, interested in all that 
helps towards perfecting the body, still more attracted by 
all that cultivates the mind. Military matters, the chase, the 
- training of horses and dogs, mental and moral philosophy, 
music, poetry, astronomy, geometry, gardening, literature of 
all kinds—all are things which claim his attention. An odd 
medley, perhaps, they may seem to the ordinary mind. But 
assuredly, it is only because that mind ἐδ ordinary that there 
appears to be any confusion in the combination: only because 
most of us are too weak to take up the study of everything 
which is beneficial to man’s complex nature, and must, there- 
fore, perforce content ourselves, one with one kind of pursuits, 
another with another. It may be only by specialising that 
we can hope for any degree of success; but the person, who 
applies himself to all, and still succeeds—if not in all, in 
several—is evidently altogether a higher being. 

Synesius is a genuinely cultivated man, one who can both 
‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep. ! He is in close sympathy with the world in which he, 
lives (at least, when his philosophy is not too much to the 
fore); he can catch up each faint suggestion of its varying 
moods, and reflect both its seriousness and its fun. Laughter 
and tears, sorrow and merriment, jostle each ether in strange 
proximity in this earthly life of ours; and the artist must 
know how to take his share in both, each as it comes. 


1 Romans 12. 15. 
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Synesius is an artist. We have seen him in his sober mood, 
let us mark him now in his gay. 

He has a playful hit at Acacius’ tendency to exaggeration. 
‘Whilst he knows as much as 1, he will say even more than 
he knows, both because of his affection for you and because 
his tongue is one which can improve on facts.’! And he hints 
that Ganus too may have a slight inclination to romance, 
owing to his friendship for John.” Speaking of the pretty 
large pinch of salt with which travellers’ tales must be taken, 
he says: ‘. . . the opinions which we have whenever we hear 
of what goes on on the other side of Thule—whatever Thule 


may be—which allows those who have passed it to tell lies . 


without being considered guilty or blameworthy ’*—a country 
evidently of dubious morality. In arranging for the despatch 
of a troublesome slave to his native land, he suggests that he 
should be treated as an inverted Odysseus: ‘Odysseus was 
bound before passing the shore of the Sirens, that he might 
not be destroyed by pleasure, but this fellow will be bound, 
if the voyagers be prudent, that he may not destroy them by 
pleasure.’* Sosenas has grown up in the study of Reason, 
but Fortune is dealing with him in no reasonable way. No 
doubt, there is something unlucky about his own country ; 
and so he will go off to Constantinople, feeling that, where 
the Emperor is, Fortune is sure to be somewhere about, and 
possibly she may recognise her suitor,® and consent to a re- 
conciliation. ‘If, then,’ Synesius writes to Anastasius, ‘you 
are on good terms with the goddess, commend the young man 
to her, and let her contrive for him some means of money- 
making. It is easy for her, if she be willing; for she had no 
difficulty in removing to others the property of Sosenas’ fathér 
Nonnus. Let her turn out Sosenas, then, also as the heir of 
‘somebody else’s father; for in this way justice would be pro- 
duced from injustice!’® Sp. 120 is an eccentric little bit of 


1 Pp. 68. 2 Wp. 148. 3 Hp, 147. 
4 Κρ. 32. " Κρ. 102. 6 Wp, 43. 
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pleasantry:1 ‘The medical faculty give a drink of luke-warm 
water to those who have difficulty in being sick, in order 
that, along with this, they may draw off also that which was 
already on their stomach. I also, then, am minded to announce 
to you some fresh rumours, which have lately been brought 
across from the inland region, that you may return them to 
me in much greater number, by adding anything extra that 
you happen to know.’ Dealing with much the same subject 
in a different way, he says that he regularly receives one letter 
a-year from Pylaemenes, as if it were one of the natural 
products of the seasons. He considers it the most acceptable 
fruit which they bring, and asks his friend to try to make 
the present year especially prolific in its crop of letters.2 On 
another occasion, he explains why he has not been to visit 
his brother. His beasts are all out at grass, and his family, 
great sticklers for appearances, would not let him go on foot. 
They were afraid that people might laugh at him. He did 
not pay much attention to this kind of thing, and tried to 
start; but his friends were not going to stand that, and, as 
they could not persuade him, caught hold of his disreputable 
‘old cloak and forcibly prevented the journey.? 

Ὁ He gives Olympius a humorous description of the people 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of his out-of-the-way country- 
house. After saying that these inlanders are constantly 
asking him about the sea and everything connected with it, 
and referring to his own early comparison of a vessel with 
many oars to a centipede,’* he continues: ‘These people... 





1 Druon is scandalised by this letter, and says that it would be hard to 
find anythiug in worse taste (p. 91). 

* Kp. 152. 3 Ep. 109. 

4 He says: ‘You know that, while I was actually studying philosophy 
among you in bygone days, I gazed upon this wonderful spectacle, the sea, 
both at Pharos and Canobus—the great salt-firth. A ship was being towed. 
. . « You laughed when I compared it to an animal with many feet.’ There 
is something perplexing in this passage. Why should Synesius mention the 
fact that he had seen the sea at Alexandria? Why should there have been 
any novelty to him, in his student-days, in the sight of a ship with many 
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utterly disbelieve that the sea too can provide nourishment 
for men; for they think that this is a special prerogative 
of mother-earth. On one occasion, when they were re- 
fusing to believe what they were told about fish, I took 
up an earthenware jar, and, dashing it against a rock, showed 
them a number of dried fish, of the kinds which come from 
Egypt. They declared that they were the bodies of noxious 
snakes, and jumped up and rushed off, just as suspicious of 
the backbones as if they were no more harmless than the 
poison which comes through the fangs. One man, the oldest, 
and by reputation the most sagacious, said that he could, at 
any rate, scarcely believe about salt-water, that anything . 
wholesome and edible was produced there, when streams from 
springs, which were good and fitted for drinking, gave life to 
frogs and leeches, which not even a madman would taste... . 
‘We have a noble kind of song in praise of a ram, and the 
dock-tailed dog has his laudatory ode . . . and the ewe 
which has borne twins . . . As for the Emperor, the Emperor's 
friends, and the dance of Fate . . . on these matters there is 





--.. ----.-ο..ΘοὨ-----.--...:...Ὀὃ....  -. - 





oars? (The fact that he remembers the laughter of his companions on the 
occasion shows that the simile had come from him spontaneously, and not 
been thought out. Indeed, if the jest was elaborated, its. wit was infini- 
‘tesimal, and the young men must have been very easily amused. It can 
only have been its honest simplicity which gave it point, particularly to 
Olympius, who, coming perhaps from Seleucia (see ch. xi.), would know all 
about ships.) He was born at Cyrene, which was near the coast; must he 
not have been familiar with maritime life long before he ever went to Egypt? 
We can find no solution to the problem but to suppose that his parents left 
Cyrene when he was very young, and that he was brought up in the south 
of Pentapolis. But this is the only place in his works which hints at such 
a thing, unless we have another instance in οὐ δὴ καταισχυνῶ τὰ πάτρια τῶν 
ἀγρῶν (Panegyric on Baldnesa, 4); and, if we are correct in holding that he 
‘did not go to Egypt till several years after he was grown up, it becomes, 
perhaps, rather improbable that he should never have been to the coast of 
Cyrenaica during all that time. Even making the assumption of his long 
inland residence, one cannot suppose that it was at Alexandria that he first 
saw the sea, for he appears to have satled thither (we take Hp. 51 to refer 
to this earliest voyage—see p. 14). Probably: he speaks of Pharos and 
Canobus, because it was in Egypt that he became accustomed to the sea, 
and there that he associated with Olympius. 


--- --------- 
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generally silence here... As to the Emperor, that there 
always 18 one alive, this probably they know quite well; for 
we are reminded every year by those who collect the taxes. 
But, as to who this Emperor is—this point they certainly do 
not know equally well. There are some people among us who 
think Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, rules even up to the 
present time ... And the worthy farmers speak of a certain 
Odysseus, a friend of bis—a bald fellow, but wonderful for 
meeting with adventures and for discovering a way out of 
embarrassments. At any rate, they laugh whenever they 


mention him, thinking that it was last year that the Cyclops 


was blinded! And they relate how the old boy was carried 
under the ram ... You have seen the simplicity of our 
public interests. You wil] say that it is the life lived in the 
time of Noah, before Justice became enslaved.’ ὦ 

He is indignant at the airs of superiority assumed by those 
who have studied philosophy at Athens. They are not a bit 
more learned, he declares, than graduates of his own univer- 
sity; yet among Alexandrines they behave themselves as 
demi-gods among demi-asses (an expression which recalls to 
mind the amusing, if scarcely reverent, remark made by one 
of our own politicians about the lofty tone adopted by a 
fellow-politician in speaking to opponents—that it was ‘like 
the Deity addressing a black-beetle’). They are full of con- 
ceit, simply because they have been at Athens, and have 
enjoyed all the famous associations of the place. Very well, 
he must go to Athens too, and then he will be on an equality 
with them.? So he goes to Athens, and much good may it do 
him! All the associations are there, of course; the place has 
got numbers of them, but it has nothing else to recommend 
it. Philosophy has ‘migrated to Alexandria, and left its 
former shrine desolate. It has been succeeded by bee-keeping. 
The theatres still attract the youth of the neighbourhood, 


------.-... ——— ee  ---.-.-Ἕ-.- 
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but they assemble, not to hear the discourse of sages, but to 
taste the jars of honey.! 

He has abundance of satire at the service of his philo- 
sophical opponents— those who disparaged his thinking 
powers on account of his attention to outward form. ‘ When- 
ever one meets them,’ he says, ‘one is sure to hear at once 
something about the “inconclusive arguments.” Even when no 
one asks them, they pour outa flood from their reservoir of 
words.’ They are a perfect cornucopiae of talk. There are 
also others of a better class, but less fortunate, who want to 
be popular, but cannot become so. They can be recognised 
immediately by their affectation of Platonic oaths? One 
could get more out of a shadow than out of them! They look 
more solemn than the portraits of Xenocrates, and are dread- 
fully anxious to prevent any reputed philosopher from being: 
able to express himself well, lest his ability should reflect 
disgrace on their own incapacity.® 

These false sages are just about as wise as sheep. They 
have somehow found out that Reason is a noble thing; and 
with that discovery they have rested content. They have 
made no attempt to cultivate their reasoning powers: they 
have looked with contempt on all education. They have 


1 Ep. 135.—He says that ἡ ξυνωρὶς τῶν σοφῶν Πλουταρχείων draw the young 
men to the theatres, not by their reputation as orators, but by their jars 
from Hymettus. It is not clear who these Πλουταρχεῖοι were. Lapatz 
(p. 231) says that they cannot be identified, and the expression only means 
two kinds of sophists. Druon (p. 15) thinks that they were Hierius and 
Archiades, son and son-in-law of Plutarch of Athens. Volkmann (p. 99, 
note *) gives two explanations which we are unable to reconcile with each 
other, ‘Unter der ξυνωρὶς τῶν σοφῶν Πλουταρχείων ist wohl Plutarch selbst 
und Syrianus zu verstehen. ... Synesius will wohl sagen, wenn nicht 
zufillig: ein Paar junge Leute in anderen Absichten nach Athen kiimen, so 
wiirde Plutarch ganz ohne Zuhdrer sein.’ 

2 Cp. Ammianus’ epigram :— 

ὦ ᾽γαθέ, καὶ μῶν οὖν, καὶ ποῖ δή, καὶ πόθεν, ὦ τάν, 
καὶ θαμά, καὶ φέρε δή, καὶ κομιδῆ, καὶ ἴθι, 
καὶ στόλιον, μάλιον, πωγώνιον, ὥμιον ἔξω, 
ἐκ τούτων ἡ νῦν εὐδοκιμεῖ σοφία. 
3. Ep. 153. 
U 
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stuck solemnly and obstinately in the mud, and fancied them- 
selves capable of instructing anybody.! Why, they would be 
dear at three for the obol 1 3 
‘Bishops in their shovel-hats 
Were plentiful as tabby-cats, 
And Dukes were three a-penny.’ 

Poor orators speaking in the courts of law, what a-bad time 
they have of it!—talking on against time, simply because 
they know that there is a certain limit beyond which they 
will not be allowed to go. So they rant on, while the judge 
sleeps or wakes with equal indifference and want of interest 
in the proceedings. Yes, the lawyer’s lot is not a happy one. 
But the public orator who declaims in the theatre is no better 
off. He is the public slave; for he has to please all, and any 
one who chooses may ill-treat him. If there is a wag in the 
audience, the sophist is undone; a serious person rouses his 
suspicion ; an attentive listener has the appearance of looking 
for something to find fault with; a careless one annoys him by 
acting as if there were nothing worth hearing. ‘He bathes 
himself before the appointed day, and meets it in pompous 
dress and demeanour, that he may be also a noble sight, He 
smiles at the house, and is pleased (if you can believe it!), 
though his soul is on the rack. Why, he has eaten some 
astragalus to make him speak in clear and melodious tones. 
. . . In the very midst of his declamation he turns round and 
asks for the oil-flask; . . . he swallows some of its contents 
and gargles,in order to apply himself with freshness to his 
melody. But, even so, the poor man does not find a well- 
disposed audience. Nay, they would like him to sing his 
last ; for then they would laugh. They would like him merely 
to open his mouth, like a statue, and lift up his hand, and 
then remain more dumb than a statue; for they would get 
away, as they have long been wishing to do.’® 


1 Dion, 9. 
Ibid, 10. ---πολλοῦ μέντ᾽ ἂν εἶεν τρεῖς τοῦ ὀβολοῦ. 8 Ibid, 11. 
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The typical commonplace teacher, who only cares for a 
reputation for learning, and seeks not for learning itself, con- 
demns himself to ignorance, and sits ‘like a jar brimful of 
wisdom, and no longer capable of containing any more.’! On 
the same subject Synesius says: ‘The populace follow par- 
ticularly the absurd state of things, and consider long-haired 
men and all adventurers as persons of a remarkable character. 
The more artful classes of the sophists they almost worship 
and adore, and specially those of them who walk with a club 
and spit before speaking.’* He is amusing on the academic 
themes in favour with the professional orators: ‘It seems to 
me an unseasonable thing that they exercise their ability on 
Miltiades and Cimon—even on some nameless men—on a 
poor man and a rich one who are political opponents, on 
behalf of whom I have seen even old men struggling in the 
theatre. Yet they were both very venerable . .. and carried 
each of them—one might conjecture—tons of beard. But 
their venerable character did not in the least prevent their 
railing at one another angrily, and whirling their hands round 
in an unseemly manner, in the process of reciting speeches 
diffusely on behalf of men—as 1 then thought, closely con- 
nected with them—but (as was soon explained by those who 
set me right) who neither were alive, nor ever had been, not 
to say connected with them, but even in existence! ... Till 
what kind of season is a man—who, at the age of ninety, is 
arguing a fictitious cause—putting off truth in his speeches?’ 

A humorous account of the successful dishonesty of 
Euthalius* is given in Hp. 127 :— 

‘Flee from the asp and the toad, the snake and Laodiceans, 
Dogs when raving mad ; Laodiceans again.” 


After the most kindly and philosophic Pentadius, Euthalius 


1 Dion, 13. 2 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 

3 On Dreams, 13. 

4 According to Volkmann (p. 226, note *), Clausen conjectures that the 
Cappadocian of Isidore, Zpp. 1. 483 (see Appendix A), is Euthualius. 
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the Laodicean has received and holds the tablets which the 
state makes a symbol of the governorship of Egypt. You 
know the young man, one may assume, as he lived at court 
about the same time as I. For neither his character nor his 
nickname allowed him to pass unnoticed. You used to hear 
of a certain “Purse.” This dignified appellation he did not 
inherit from his father, but personally won for himself. After 
being appointed governor of Lydia in the times of Rufinus, 
I believe, he swept off as plunder the property of the Lydians. 
Whereupon Rufinus is indignant, and comes down upon him 
with a fine of fifteen pounds’ weight of gold. From among 
his attendants he appoints some soldiers—the most courageous 
and well-disposed, as he thought—to exact the money by 
force, and bring it back faithfully to his own bank. Well, 
how does Sisyphus meet the situation? I fear I may be too 
much wanting.in taste, if I relate what has been much talked 
of. I am quite sure you know of the pair of purses which he 
got ready—much more alike than two peas,—and in one of 
which he placed bronze obols, in the other gold staters. 
Hiding the former, he showed the latter; and, when they had 
counted, when they had weighed, when with the public signet 
they had sealed the money,—without being noticed, he puts 
the other purse in its place, and sends the obols instead of the 
staters; and they had admitted, in a public document, that 
the money was in their possession, and [promised] that they 
would bring it across ! 


*“So Daphnis hence of shepherds chief became.” 


This incident raised Euthalius to great prosperity ; for laughter 
prevented any one from feeling wrath on behalf of the state, 
and all were eager to see him, as ἃ man who was a greater 
wonder-worker than any who had hitherto existed. So, like 
a benefactor of Rome, he was sent for, and has airived, making 
his progress through the cities in a public carriage. J know 


1 χῶν ἵππων Eduhdou πολὺ μᾶλλον ἀλλήλοις ἐοικότα, 
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the fellow for a more talkative creature than those who sit in 
council in the porch of the Senate-House. This person will 
almost immediately relieve our companion Pentadius from his 
office of governor.’ 

Synesius’ sarcasm at the expense of Chilas and his March- 
men is alluded to in Chapter vi The cowardice and incom- 
petence of the braggart John are delightfully set forth in 
Ep. 104. The enemy were expected at any moment, and our 
author was full of warlike zeal. 

‘John the Phrygian was, in the mean time, nowhere—no- 
where, at least, that he could be seen. But he kept secretly 
sending reports—at one time, that he had broken his leg, and 
it was being amputated; at another, that he was laid up with 
asthma; at another, that he had some other unusual thing the 
matter with him. Some newsmongers of this kind kept 
wandering about, saying that they had come—one from one 
place, another from another—that it might not even be 
certain into what part of the country John had slunk, or 
where he was hiding himself. In the midst of their narration, 
they would complain of the untimely nature of the calamity, 
and lament. Now there was need of his noble spirit! Now 
there was need of his active energy! How he might have 
behaved: How he might have displayed himself! In con- 
clusion, each one would exclaim, “ What bad luck!”, wring 
his hands, and go away. ... The enemy still continued to 
harass the more exposed places—when he (having absolutely 
given up any expectation of their coming, as he fancied that 
they would not venture into the interior of the land) put in 
an appearance, and at once fills everything with disorder. 
Illness he did not remember; in fact, he laughed at people 
who went so far as to maintain that they had heard of it. 
He said that he himself came from 8 distance, I do not know 
where. He had been summoned thither to bring assistance, 


1 pp. 222, &Qe 
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and it was this fact which had actually saved the estates that 
called him in; for the enemy had not even made an inroad— 
they were terrified by the report of John’s presence. After 
having established security in that region, he had hastened, 
he said, to the place which was in distress; for he expected 
the almost immediate arrival of the men, if it were not known 
that he was present, and his name were not passed on. At 
once he fills everything with confusion, claiming the right 
to give his inaccurate orders,’ and promising that in a short 
time he would bestow the art of victory; calling out, “To 
the front!”, “Into line of battle!”; often repeating, “In 
marching order!”, “ Form a square!” ;* employing the names 
of tactics, of the wse of which he was ignorant. For this 
reason some people thought he was a Somebody, and blessed 
him for his spirit; while many wished to be instructed by 
him. It was now late in the afternoon. ... Four young 
men, dressed like rustics and shouting with all the strength 
of their lungs? came towards us at a run, so that no one 
needed a soothsayer to tell him that they were in fear of 
the enemy, and were hastening to reach the protection of 
arms. But, before we had distinctly heard from them them- 
selves the statement that the enemy were actually at hand, 
we saw on horseback some apologies for men,‘ poor creatures, 
compelled, to my mind, by hunger to take the field, and, 
at all events, most ready and willing to die for our possessions. 
When they saw us and we them—before coming within 
range, they dismounted from their horses, according to their 
custom, and drew up for battle. I thought it well to imitate 
the men, for the place was unsuited for cavalry. But the 
noble being declared that he would not transgress the laws 
of horsemanship, but would carry out the fight as one for 

1 χπαραστρατηγεῖν ἀξιῶν. 

3 βοῶν ἐπὶ μέτωπον, ἐπὶ φάλαγγα, καὶ κατὰ τὸ κέρας πολὺ, τὸ πλαίσιον, We 
are uncertain of our translation, being as ignorant of the signification of the 


military terms as John himself. 
ὃ κεκραγότες ὅσον ἐχώρουν al κεφαλαί. 4 ἀνδράρια. 
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cavalry. So he pulled his curb violently on one side, turned 
round, and fled, riding headlong, covering his horse with 
blood, giving him his head entirely, and using his spurs to 
the full. Frequent were the strokes of the whip, and he kept 
urging the horse forward with shouts. It is not easy to say 
here which one praised more—the horse or the horseman. 
For the former was carried on equally down slopes, up steeps, 
through thickets, through open spaces; with a single bound, 
he leaped ditches, was borne over hills. And the latter 
through every place sat tight, and did not in any one slip 
from his seat. I fancy that it was an agreeable spectacle to 
the enemy too, and that they would wish to see many like 
it... . We kept enquiring in what part of the country John 
was. Ina single breath, he had reached Bombaea, and, like 
a fieldmouse, scuttled into the rock. Bombaea... is now 
considered superior to all other fortifications everywhere, since 
it is near ἐξ that he has stationed himself, he, the person who, 
beyond all others, takes the greatest precautions in his own 
behalf (not to say, too coarsely, the most cowardly of men— 
which is the proper expression to describe his action).’ 
Evoptius, though himself a married man, seems to have 
had his doubts as to the desirability of female society; and 
Synesius has a couple of sly hits at him on this subject. 
‘There are a lot of pretty girls on board, is the gist of one 
of his remarks; ‘but you need not be jealous! We are 
separated from them by a strong piece of sail-cloth; and the 
captain’s alarming warnings prevent the possibility of a 
flirtation. And again, ‘I am not willing to accept what 
comes from the women. This also is on account of you— 
that I may not have any truce with them, and then, when I 
have to deny such a truce on oath, find a difficulty in saying 
that there has been none.’ Herculian also, apparently, was 
a bit of a misogynist, and to him he writes: ‘The whole 


1 Ep. 4. 2 Ibid. 
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household together (Heaven is my witness), both children, 
and aged men, and women, send you their greetings. But 
perhaps you might yourself dislike women, even when they 
are kindly disposed ?’! 

In spite of his deeply rooted pride of birth, he can quite 
see the ludicrous side of such a feeling. His old kinsman 
Harmonius, much as Synesius liked and respected him, struck 
him as a regular bore in this matter. Zp. 3 is so delightfully 
modern, that we cannot refrain from giving a summary of it. 
‘The bride has not shown much alacrity in paying her respects 
at her uncle’s tomb. When she did come, she was got up 
to the nines—no doubt merely out of regard for the bride- 
groom’s superstition as to luck. She complained of Aeschines’ 
thoughtlessness in dying at that particular time; he might 
have had the decency to die a bit earlier, or else wait till 
after her marriage. With unseemly haste she started off on 
her progress to Teuchira. It is all in very bad taste. Poor 
Harmonius! All his prosing about his blue-blood (and it 
was a subject of which he never tired) has not prevented a 
mésalliance on the part of this grand-daughter of his—a 
pretty had one too, even when looked at from the most 
favourable point of view !’ 

Synesius can jest on very serious subjects. The uselessness 
of the troops quartered in his country was an evil which he 
felt very strongly, and was most anxious to remedy. But 
even here he can speak humorously; though it is a humour 
which one would not like to have oneself to face, for its 
satire is stinging? He can jest right royally over aunoyances 
and even dangers, as we find in Ep. 4, one of the finest pieces 
of descriptive writing in his works. Here and there it 
brims over with quaint fancies and amusing expressions. 
His pretended want of moral courage: the composition of 
the crew of the vessel in which he sailed: the captain’s 
astounding method of navigation: the pilot’s unbending 


1 Hp. 145, + See p. 225. 
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Judaism and Maccabean determination: the curiosity of the 
native women as to the figures of foreign women: the im- 
pudence of the little wasp-waisted maid from Pontus: 
Theodosius’ apparent prophetic gifts—all are set forth (except 
the last, which is but an allusion) with a buoyant gaiety 
which can find something to laugh at almost everywhere. We 
give a few extracts from this enjoyable letter. ‘First of all, 
as to the sort of crew we had. The captain was so deeply 
involved in debt that death was an object of desire to him. 
Of the sailors, twelve in all (there were thirteen, counting 
the pilot), more than half, including the pilot, were Jews— 
a treacherous race, who imagine themselves doing a work of 
piety in bringing about the death of as many Greek men as 
possible. The remaining portion were common people— 
husbandmen, who, a year ago, had not yet had an oar in 
their hands. Both these and the others were all alike maimed 
in at least some one part of their body. So long as we were 
in. no peril, they used to show off, calling each other, not by 
their names, but after their infirmities—‘ Game-leg,” “ Boss- 
eye, etc. ... The amusement which this kind of thing 
caused us was considerable; but in time of need it was no 
longer anything to laugh at, and it is these very facts which 
cause us to lament. ... When we had doubled the shrine 
of Poseidon in your country, Amarantus determined, with 
all sail set, to make straight for Taphosiris, and began to 
venture on the Scylla.... As soon as we understood, we 
cried out; but not before we had had the very closest shave 
of the danger—and he was with difficulty forced out; and 


1 It is rather startling to be told by the cultivated Synesius that he found 
merriment in the sailors’ deformities. We should have supposed that it was 
not these, but the nicknames derived from them, which amused him, did not 
tbe context forbid the idea. Nicknames would give the passengers no cause 
for fear; but physical injuries might. We must conclude that his sense of 
the ridiculous was aroused, not by the men’s misfortunes, but by the incon- 
gruity of a ship’s putting out on a voyage with a crew, every member of 
which was more or less incapacitated for fulfilling the duty which he was 
engaged to fulfil. 
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gave up his sea-fight with the sunken rocks. Then he turns 
the ship away, as though he had changed his mind, and lets 
her loose upon the high sea, running meanwhile all possible 
risk from the waves also. Then, at the same time, a sharp 
south wind seizes upon us, and soon drove us out of sight 
of land. Speedily we found ourselves among the two-sailed 
merchantmen, which had nothing to do with our part of 
Libya, and were voyaging in another direction. When we 
complained indignantly at being taken to so great a distance 
from land, Amarantus, a regular Iapetus, took his stand on 
deck, and poured forth the most blood-curdling curses: “ We 
are certainly not going to fly!” said he. “What could any 
one possibly do with you, suspicious as you are of both land 
and sea?” “No,” said I to him, “not if any one makes 
proper use of them, most worthy Amarantus. We did not 
want to get even to Taphosiris. What we wanted was to 
save our lives. And what do we want now with the high 
sea? But,” said I, “let us sail straight for Pentapolis .. .” 
My words failed to persuade him (the wretch had grown 
deaf), until a wind from the north bursts forth with violence, 
raising waves high and fierce. Falling upon us suddenly, it 
drove the sail inside out, turning convex into concave. The 
ship was within an ace of being overturned upon her stern. 
We righted her with difficulty; and the lugubrious Amarantus 
exclaimed: “That’s what it is to navigate scientifically.” 
He had long been expecting the wind from the sea, he said ; 
and for that reason had been sailing far out. Now he would 
tack towards land... . It was the day which the Jews keep 
as the Preparation. They consider the night to belong to 
the day which follows it, in which no one may be actively 
occupied, but in their excessive reverence for the day they 
remain at leisure. So the pilot let the rudder fall from his 
hands, when he conjectured that the sun had left the earth, 
and threw himself down, : 
‘For all the crew, who pleased, to trample on.” 
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We did not at once think of the true reason; but, imagining 
that the action implied despair, approached him and earnestly 
begged that he would not yet entirely cast away the last 
hopes; for the huge waves were coming on, as the sea was 
at discord even with itself. This happens when the wind 
falls and the waves ... do not subside with it, but... go 
forth to meet the wind’s sovereignty, and return its assaults 
by counter-assaults.!_ (I must use inflated expressions, so 
as not to describe our great misfortunes in too mean a manner.) 
The life of those who sail under such conditions hangs, as 
they say, by a slender thread, and, if the pilot were also a 
teacher of the Law, who need have courage? When we 
discovered the significance of his leaving the rudders (while 
we were beseeching him to do what he could under the 
circumstances to save the ship, he continued privately reading 
his book 3), we despaired of being able to persuade him, and 
now brought necessity to bear upon him. A certain noble 
soldier . . . drew his sword, and threatened the fellow that he 
would cut off his head, if he did not take the vessel in hand. 
But it appeared that the regular Maccabaeus would hold 
firmly to his opinion. 

‘ At length, about midnight, he persuades himself to change it, 
and to take his seat. “For now,” says he, “the Law permits it, 
now that it is clearly a question of life or death.”® Hereupon 
clamour begins afresh. . . . Amarantus alone was cheerful, ex- 
pecting that he would forthwith cheat the money-lenders. .. . 

‘The ship was tossing on the open sea... chained by a 
single anchor. The other had been sold. As for a third 
anchor, Amarantus did not possess one... . 

‘The women would like to give to the women—the Libyans 
to the voyagers—even pigeons’ milk... . 


® 
1 ‘ The distracted ocean 
Swells to sedition, and obeys no law.’ 
2 Or, perhaps, ‘his Bible ’—7d βιβλίον. 
3 ἐπειδὴ viv σαφῶς τὸν ὑπὲρ τῆς ψυχῆς θέομεν. 
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‘,.. I wish my greetings given also to the famous man 
of letters,! Theodosius, who, soothsayer as he was, hid the 
fact from us. For, knowing beforehand the condition in 
which I should find myself, he gave up the desire to travel 
with us.... Don’t you ever go to sea! Or, if it should 
ever .be absolutely necessary, at least don’t go in the latter 
part of the month !’ 

But Synesius’ refined wit carries him farther still. He can 
see fun even in grave perils quite lately undergone: perils on 
which many a man would only look back with shrinking 
horror. But he can do much more than this. He can speak 
with incisive sarcasm where he feels painfully shocked and 
scandalised. Hp. 44 is a wonderful example of the. skill 
which is able to convey the most withering denunciation of 
crime under the form of light and kindly banter. The letter 
is too long to trauscribe in full; we give an analysis of it: 

‘I have often helped you, and now I give you a piece of 
advice; for I always like to assist my friends. It is said 
(and the rumour is hard to disbelieve) that you contrived 
the murder of Aemilius. Whether you are guilty or guiltless, 
in either case I pity you, and am anxious to do what I can 
for you. Your best plan, under any circumstances, is to 
hand yourself and your attendants over to the judge; and, if 
you have committed the crime, insist on his seeing that you 
are punished. It will be a point in your favour in the other 
world that you have previously undergone the penalty on 
earth. Do not fancy that I am speaking frivolously. I am 
quite in earnest, and my friendship for you is the cause of 
my giving such advice. I am so fond of you, that it seems 
likely that I may make known to you an ineffable truth— 
namely, that earthly punishment is a mere shadow as com- 
pared with punishment in the region of disembodied spirits. 
There, those who have been wronged, each in turn, become 


1 προσειρήσθω καὶ ὁ θαυμάσιος γραμματικός. 
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accusers of the soul, and increase or mitigate, according to 
circumstances, the penalty to which it must perforce submit. 
For the sake of your own happiness, confess the crime. If 
I had been present on the occasion of the deed of blood, I 
would have saved you the trouble by personally pleading your 
cause and giving you up to justice. Unreasoning persons 
might have imagined that I was acting the part of accuser. 
You would have known that my object was a kind one—to. 
cure you of your malady ! | 

‘If the charge is false, then punishment beneath the earth 
awaits your traducers. Set yourself right by insisting that 
the so-called assassin, supposed to have been employed by 
you, be put to the torture. This is the infallible way of 
eliciting the truth; for the instruments used by the torturers 
have the force of scientific arguments. (God, at all events, 
knows every detail of the matter; but, until you make 
your defence, we men must look upon you as guilty. We 
have sins of our own, and cannot afford to be contaminated by ~ 
additional iniquities also.’ 

Truly a most solemn indictment, and yet how wittily it: 18 
all expressed! Synesius’ professions of friendly interest in 
John somewhat beguile and bewilder one. He makes them, 
it seems, in such good faith and in so serious a manner, that 
one is inclined at first to wonder whether he really can.care 
for the man, despite the fact that he evidently believes him. 
guilty of the murder of a kinsman. But the question is 
answered when we turn to #p.50. Writing there to Evoptius,. 
he says: ‘John killed Aemilius, says some one, while some 
one else maintains that his political enemies invented. the 
story against him. As to the truth, Justice knows it. For. 
my own part, though the affair is obscure, I think we ought 
to get rid of them all, one after another—John, because he is. 
of such a character that, even if he has not done it, at least 
he might have done it, and he has received an accusation 
appropriate to his nature :—the others, even if they did not 
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invent the story, because they might have joined in inventing 
it, and the undertaking is in their style.’ 

The letter to John is a fine piece of satirical writing: the 
satire of a righteous soul which loathes the wickedness with 
which it is dealing, but knows itself helpless to do aught to 
punish it. Synesius may not be able to bring John to book : he 
may have to leave him to find out for himself the hideous failure 
of that which at present seems so complete a success; but no 
cowardly care for his own comfort shall make him seem, by 
keeping silence, to acquiesce in the ghastly deed which has 
apparently been wrought. Whether the charge be true or false 
is of slight moment. Both accusers and accused are persons 
who should not be tolerated in respectable society; and, if the 
philosopher can do nothing else, he will at least try to shame 
the latter into seeing that, if he will not stand his trial, he is 
proving himself utterly unfit to associate with decent men. 
Synesius has the gift of scathing sarcasm. It is a divine gift, 
of course; if it does not come from Heaven, whence does it 
come? It must, therefore, have its proper use; it must be 
intended as a handmaid to the cultivation of virtue. For such 
@ purpose will he employ it. A perfectly serious statement 
of the nature of the affair would probably be worthless in 
intercourse with such a creature as John. Who knows but 
sharp biting. ridicule may make an impression, where a 
torrent of indignant reproach might pass almost unheeded ? 

Synesius can joke over dangers; he can drape his most 
serious solemnity in a robe of brilliant satire. He can laugh 
pleasantly with his friends; he can smile sternly at powerful 
wrong-doers; he can exercise his wit even at court, even at 
the expense of the Emperor himself. He sees the humorous 
side of everything; sarcasm is a most effective weapon in his 
hand; he is anxious to use it for good, and, whether he is 
speaking to his brother, or John, or even Arcadius, he will 
not let it lie idle. Well might he boast that he was ‘bolder 
in intercourse with the Emperor than any of the Hellenes 
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have yet been."? ‘When do you consider it was that Rome’s 
policy was more prosperous ?’, he asks His Imperial Majesty. 
‘Is it since the time when you began to deck yourselves with 
purple and gold, and—as for stones from the hills and from 


! 


| 


foreign seas—to fasten some upon you above and others | 


upon you beneath: to surround yourselves with others: to 
hang others to you: to pin others upon you: and to sit on 
others? Thus you have at last turned yourselves into a 
spectacle of the greatest variety of colours, a spectacle of all 
hues—like peacocks !—and are drawing upon yourselves the 
Homeric curse, the tunic of stone... . You are looked up to 
by men—by those who are permitted to see you—as the ‘only 
happy members of the Senate, though you are the only 
members of the Senate who bear a burden, Why, you are 
actually glad of your load—just as if a man who was chained 
with gold, and his fetters, in fact, weighing many talents, 
should yet not even be aware of his sorry plight, or con- 
sider himself in a miserable condition for becoming a prisoner, 
deceived by the costliness of his calamity! ... As for you, 
you cannot endure even the ground, if you walk on the 
earth in its natural state; but people have to put on it the 
gold-dust for, perhaps, golden sand] which wagons and 
merchant-vessels bring for you from the continents beyond 
[the sea]. ... Is it now that you are more prosperous, then, 
since the time when mystic ceremonies were organised in 
reference to Emperors, and since you have been shut up in 
your lairs, like lizards, which seldom, if ever, pop out into the 
sun’s warmth—lest you should be detected by men to be 
men 72 

Certainly the courage of a man who can speak thus to an 
Emperor is a courage to be admired. Synesius before Arcadius 
is a8 uncompromising and outspoken as ever Diogenes could 
be before Alexander, or John Knox before Mary Queen of 


1 On Dreama, 9. 3 On Kingshsp, 11. 
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Scots. But the satirical form in which his earnest boldness 
expresses itself is to be particularly remarked. Synesius 
cannot take a commonplace view of anything; in his hands 
everything is made amusing. He is so sincere, yet so cheer- 
ful and good-tempered, that one can almost imagine the 
Ruler of the East laughing at finding himself compared to a 
peacock, a lizard, a man in golden fetters, and the effeminate 
and worthless ‘ Paris’ of the great epic. 

Synesius’ lament over the degeneracy of the Imperial court 
in his own day is couched in humorous language. So also is 
his encomium on the manly simplicity which characterised it 
in earlier and better times. Speaking of an expedition of 
Carinus! against the Arsacid king, he says: ‘ While they were 
thus engaged, an embassy from the enemy arrived, fancying 
that, on their appearance, they would first have an interview 
with those who were influential with the Emperor, and then 
- with some of their dependents and gentlemen-ushers 2—so 
that it would not be till a day long after that one that the 
Emperor would give audience to the embassy.’ (One should 
observe the hit at the Byzantine love of red tape; no doubt 
the philosopher’s own difficulty in obtaining a hearing from 
Arcadius is here alluded to.) ‘It so happened, however,’ he 
continues, ‘that about that time the Emperor chanced to be at 
dinner. . . . The dinner consisted of stale pea-soup, with some 
slices in it—pickled pieces of pork which had seen better 
days. When he saw them, it is said, he neither jumped up 
nor made any change, but called the men on the spot, and said 
that he knew that they had come to him; for he was Carinus, 
He bade them report to the young king that day that, if he 
did not act with discretion, he might expect that all their 
groves and all their plains would, in a single month, be more 





1 See p. 159. | 

2 It almost looks as if some interchange had taken place between the 
clauses; as they stand (in both Migne and Krabinger), they do not describe 
things in a natural order. 
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bare than the head of Carinus! As he spoke, we are told, he 
took off his felt cap, and showed his head with no more hair to 
cover it than the helmet by his side. If they were hungry, 
he gave them leave to join him in making an attack upon the 
caldron; but, if they did not want to do so, he bade them 
depart that moment and get outside the Roman entrenchments, 
as though their embassy had attained its object.’ His calm 
decision and entire carelessness of appearances naturally 
gained him his end. 

But, while Synesius’ keen sense of humour reveals itself, 
here and there, in most of his writings, peeping out from his 
serious works like the scarlet berries of winter upon the dark 
evergreens amid the sober greys and browns of the wood, it 
runs wild in wanton luxuriance in the delightful Panegyric on 
Baldness. Here we find him in the character of the genuine 
sophist, engaged upon a subject frivolous and fantastic, and 
treating it with the utmost care and consummate grace. As he 
writes, he is brimming over with good-natured fun and light- 
hearted absufdity. His very pen seems to laugh, as it races 
along on its delicious career of burlesque. Yes, it is the 
sophist without doubt: the man who can take a slight, shifty, 
fallacy as his base, and rear up upon it a beautiful fairy-like 
superstructure, which twinkles and flashes in the sunshine 
as a veritable Aladdin’s palace. So long as the foundation is 
not touched, the building looks firm and solid enough; but lay 
an incautious hand upon it, and the whole thing comes down 
like a house of cards. Granted that, because most beasts are 
covered with hair, while man has but little, and man surpasses 
beasts in intelligence, therefore, the less hair one has, the 
closer is one approaching to human perfection; granted that, 
because men sometimes have their heads shaved in time of 
illness, therefore, the less hair one has, the more healthy is 
one likely to be; granted a few other similar propositions—° 


1 On Kingship, 12. 
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and the rest of the argument follows naturally and in a most 
convincing manner. Remembering such creatures as the jelly- 
fish, remembering that one of the reasons why the head is 
shaved in illness is to make the hair grow thick again, re- 
membering some other facts of a like character, deny Synesius’ 
premises, and his conclusions are worthless, 

We may well congratulate ourselves that the accidents of 

some fifteen hundred years have left unharmed so pleasant a 
piece of fun as the Panegyric on Baldness. The whole line of 
argument, so unsubstantial, yet apparently so serious, some- 
what reminds one of the ingenious reasoning in The Purates of 
Penzance, by which Frederick, having been born on the 29th 
of February, and having therefore only one birthday every four 
years, is proved to be only five and a quarter when he thinks 
that he has come of age. It seems almost cruel calmly to 
dnalyse so fair a frivolity as the Panegyric. However, it is so 
artistically and vigorously worked out, that the train of 
thought is easily followed; and, while the essay is too long ‘to 
be inserted in its entirety, it would be a mistake to omit it 
altogether from this study of Synesius. 
. 1. Dion, the golden-tongued, wrote so brilliant a Panegyric 
on Hair, as to make bald-headed men ashamed of themselves. 
His narrative joins with Nature in making the attack upon 
them. Nature has made us friendly to hair since childhood ; 
naturally, we all want to be handsome, and hair has much to 
do with good looks. 

‘I was horrified when my hair first began to fall off, and, 
when one hair after another kept falling, and then actually 
two at a time, and even more, and a clean sweep was being 
made of my head, I thought myself more painfully treated 
than the Athenians were by Archidamus, when he cut down 
the trees of Acharnae! I found myself turned involuntarily: 
into a EKuboean, “wearing long hair at the dack.” Wasn’t I 
indignant with gods and demons! I thought of writing a 
panegyric on Epicurus—not that I agreed in his opinion of 
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the gods, but that I wanted to pay them out with sarcasm! 
“What wrong have I done,” I asked, “that women should 
find me less handsome? Ido not care at all for the opinion 
of those who are not relations, but even the ladies of one’s 
family are supposed to like one to be good-looking.” 

‘2. Oh, I was in a dreadful way! Time and reason, how- 
ever, gradually began to heal the wound, and I was recovering. 
Suddenly, in comes Dion with a counsel for the prosecution. 
Really, it is too bad! Even Heracles could not stand against 
two opponents, and had to call Iolaus to his help. But I have 
no Iolaus as my nephew. . So I begin to write elegies on the 
loss of my hair. 

‘“ Now, this sort of thing won't do,” I say to myself; “you 
know you think that you are a man of spirit and not a bit 
ashamed of yourself. Keep your feelings under control. Re- 
member Odysseus and the impudent maid-servants. What’s 
that you say? You don’t think you can stand it? Oh 
yes, you can! Just listen to the composition; it is quite 
short, and so neat that I could not forget it if I wanted to.” 

‘3. “I got up early,” says Dion, “made my devotions, and 
began to do my hair. I was not very well, and had neglected 
it for a long time, It was as tangled and knotted as the wool 
of sheep. It was both wild in appearance and heavy. I found 
it hard to disentangle, and kept tearing it out. Then I 
reflected how wise people are to take pains with their hair, to 
make themselves handsome—people who always keep a pin in 
it, and comb it with this in their spare time. When they go 
- to sleep on the ground, they prop their heads up on a small 
piece of wood, to keep it well off the earth, and they care 
more for keeping their hair clean than for enjoying comfortable 
repose. For their hair makes them handsome and formidable, 


1 One is forcibly reminded of the regulation ‘ pillow ’ used by those of the 
Japanese who have not become too greatly Europeanised, and of the habits 
of Lady Regula Baddun’s footmen in Strapmore. ‘Four men at once 
answered the summons, dressed in their night liveries; for in this luxurious 
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while sleep, sweet though it be, makes them slow and unready. 
The three hundred Lacedaemonians, too, were careful on this 
point. On the eve of the great battle, they sat dressing their 
hair. Homer also makes a great deal of the hair of his heroes. 
He dwells on it in the cases of Achilles, of Menelaus, of Hector, 
of Euphorbus, of Odysseus. He considers the adornment of 
the hair to be more suited to men than women. When he 
wishes to describe the beauty of women or goddesses, he 
selects some other characteristic, but Zeus he praises fo 

his locks.” 7 | 

‘4, That is what Dion has to say.. I am quite worsted in 
argument, but I do not think that there is really anything 
under his flow of eloquence. He would have displayed far 
more ability, if he had undertaken to praise men whose heads 
are like mine; for then he would have had some material on 
which to work. As it is, possessed of both hair. and skill, he 
employed his skill on hair. How cunningly he has introduced " 
himself into his book! Why, the man, whom he describes 
as taking such great pains with his hair, is no other than 
himself! 

‘Well, 1 am bald, and I can speak. My subject surpasses 
that of Dion to a greater degree than that in which I fall short 
of him. Let me oppose him, and see whether I cannot turn 
the tables on those who wear long hair. I will not make 8. 
smart prelude like Dion’s: “I got up early, made my devo- 
tions, and began to do my: hair. I was not very well, and had 
neglected it for a long time”—the sort of introduction with 
which orators arm their forensic speeches, as triremes are 
armed with beaks. He speaks of his neglect, and then, with- 
out our noticing it, arrives at a point where it is natural to 
praise attentive care. Thus do skilful practitioners in language 
treat us; at one time, they charm; at another, they frighten. 


house no detail was neglected, and the servitors slept in dresses of the rarest 
silk, their heads high up on their pillows, over which was inscribed the 
motto ‘‘ Keep your powder dry!” and they were always ready for action.’ 
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1 dare say I understand facts as well as anybody, but: oratory 
1 do not practise. Gardening and dog-training have been my 
chief pursuits. I have far more acquaintance with shovels 
.and boar-spears than with pens. I shall not cause shame to 
my rustic pedigree! by troubling myself to round off preludes 
and introductions. I will speak my thoughts in a plain and 
straightforward manner, though I must abandon the Dorian 
mode for the Phrygian. I have no doubt I shall have plenty 
to say. I must keep my breath for it. 

‘5. My first statement is that a bald man has less cause 
to be ashamed than any one else. His head may be bare, 
but his intellect shaggy, as was the case with Achilles. He 
certainly did not care for his hair, for he offered it up in 
honour of the dead. Hair is itself a sort of dead thing, 

‘The less rational animals have hair on their whole body. 
Man, on account of: his superiority, has but little of it; and 
even that little is given him, lest he should forget that he is 
mortal. The man, therefore, who has no hair at all, stands 
towards other men as they stand towards beasts. As man is, 
of all earthly creatures, both most bare and most intelligent,’ 
of all cattle the sheep is μὰ most foolish, and zs hair 
grows in thick bunches. 

‘It is likely then that hair is at war with intellect. - Let us 
take an example from the delightful occupation of huntsmen— 
short-haired dogs are much better in the chase than long- 
haired. Plato also tells us that, of the pair driven by the 
soul, the unrighteous steed is deaf from hair growing in its 
ears. Evidently, he does not think much of hair! Even if 


1 See p. 303, note. 

2 Antipholus of Syracuse. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, as 
it. is, so plentiful an excrement? 

Dromio of Syracuse. Because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts ; 
and what he hath scanted men in hair, he hath given them in wit. 

Antipholus. Why, but there’s many a man hath more hair than wit. 

Dromio. Not a man of those but he hath the wit to lose his hair. 

Shakespeare, Comedy of Hrrors, Act 2, Scene 2. 
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Plato did not say it, it is clear that one who has hair in the 
ears must be deaf, just as one who is hairy on the eyes must 
be blind. If much hair grows about the eyes, it is considered 
such a bad thing, that people take the greatest pains to get rid 
of it, for fear it should damage the eyes. Nature cannot allow 
the most worthless things to associate with the most precious ; 
and the organs of sense are the most precious things in an 
animal. Sight is, of all things, the most divine and the most 
bare. The most precious parts of the individual human being 
are the baldest ; so is it with the race itself. The farther the race 
withdraws from hair, the farther does it withdraw from beasts. 
Thus, then, the most sacred of all things on earth is a bald man. 

‘6. Look at the portraits of sages in a picture-gallery; they 
form a regular show of bald-heads. Apollonius and jugglers 
in general do not alter the case, for it may be only through 
their magical acts that they make people ¢hink that they wear 
long hair. Under any circumstances, lawgivers make a 
cardinal distinction between wisdom and jugglery; they 
highly honour the former, they punish the latter. Still, I 
have an affection for Apollonius, and hope that he was really 
bald. From what I have said, the statement is probably true, 
whichever way it is put—If a man is wise, he is bald; if he is 
not bald, he is not wise. 

The same is the case with supernatural beings. In the 
mystic festival of Dionysus, some of the company have long 
falling locks, and add to their hair by the use of the fawn-skin 
and of the foliage of trees. All these leap about in disorderly 
dances, just as if drunk. But Silenus is also there, to keep 
Dionysus in order. He is bald, and, therefore, likely to have 
intelligence and to act with self-restraint amid all the sur- 
rounding excitement. Surely, it is worth observing that Zeus 
should have honoured him above all the gods, in making him 
the lad’s pedagogue. Dionysus is obliged to revel to a great 
extent, but Silenus keeps him within bounds, so that his father 
may not find him difficult to manage. 
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‘IT have shown that wit exists where hair has departed, and 
hair exists where wit has departed. This was the cause why 
even the modest Socrates could not help priding himself on 
his likeness to Silenus. He wanted to make his head a 
‘receptacle for intelligence. | 

‘Abundant hair is suitable to childhood, a period at which 
we have not as yet attained to understanding; but it does not 
await the prime of life, and it departs from old age. Does ποὺ 
‘this fact show-that hair is a naturally unreasonable thing ? 
“And if some old men have hair—well, some old men are 
wanting in wisdom; all men, I take it, do not reach human 
perfection: Intelligente and hair shun one another, as light 
and darkness. In investigating the cause, we find that some part 
of the subject may not be divulged. We must try pevercatey 
to conceal it. 

“ἢ The highest things in existence are simple; and, the 
more Nature descends, the greater variety does she introduce. 
‘Matter, being the lowest of things, is also the most varied. 
Nature, while prevailing in things which are rather incomplete, 
gives way before those which are becoming strong. Before : 
fruit is produced, there are roots, stalk, bark, ears, and so forth 
—all very beautiful in their way; but, when the fruit appears, 
all these wither and drop off, for the perfect thing needs no 
ddornment; and it is at length perfect, when there is in it the 
-principle of another seed. This is the meaning of the festival 
of the Unveiling of Demeter. 

‘If, then, intelligence is the most divine of the seeds which 
come from above, and it dwells in the head—the intelligence 
encased in Matter being the fruit of the head, as the wheat is 
the fruit of that principle—Nature acts according to her custom. 
The head is adorned with hair (the blossom), and this falls off 
when intelligence (the fruit) arrives. Whenever one sees a head 
quite free from hair, one may be sure that ¢here intelligence 
has settled, there is a shrine for the divine being. We might 
have a festival popularly known as the “Unveiling of the 
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Head,” which the wise would understand to be an outward way 
of showing forth the fact that intelligence was just starting 
on its voyage. The man who has just become bald is the 
neophyte who has been recently initiated. 

‘ As some grains of wheat and such things are worthless and 
die in their husks, there are also bad heads, covered with the 
dead matter in.great abundance. The Egyptian priests remove 
the hair even from their eyelashes. They look ridiculous, but 
they ave wise; for one must not approach eternal beings with 
anything dead about one. If, then, the artificially shorn is 
reverent, the naturally bald is by nature acceptable to Heaven. 
Perhaps the gods themselves—I speak it reverently—are . 
bald! 

‘8. It is no use troubling about the invisible section of the 
gods. As for the visible, it is entirely made up of spheres— 
sun, moon, etc. What could be more bald or more divine 
than a sphere? It is said that the soul desires to imitate 
the World-Soul. The world is a sphere animated by the 
World-Soul; and the individual souls, which emanate from 
this last, desire, like it, to manage bodies and be the souls of 
little worlds In fact, they have been separated from their 
source for this very purpose. So Nature was obliged to have 
particular spheres—stars above, heads below—as houses of 
souls, microcosms in the Cosmos; since it was necessary that 
the world should be a living thing, made up of living things. 
While foolish souls are willing to settle in long-haired heads, 
caring nothing for the inexactness of their figure, wise souls— 
in proportion to their worth—are placed, one in a star, another 
in ἃ bald head. All that could be said in praise of spheres is 
also a panegyric on bald heads. 

‘9. Homer and Phidias, then, may support Dion, if they 
please, by representing Zeus with long hair. But we all 


-- —- + ς . 








1 The favourite idea of man as a microcosm is alluded to in Isidore, 
Epp. 1. 259; ἐπειδὴ κόσμος σύντομος ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστι πάντων τῶν τοῦ κόσμον 
συμπληρωτικῶν μετέχων στοιχείων. .. 
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know what the planet Zeus is like; and, if there be any other 
Zeus with a body, he must be like the planet. The fact is 
that poetry, sculpture, and similar arts, are obliged to con- 
sider the populace, and are therefore not to be trusted. The 
populace has a great admiration for hair and all such external 
adornments, things which are no part of the nature of those 
who possess them, and which are far removed from intelli- 
gence and the Deity. Those who wish to please the populace 
must set forth popular opinions, for the ignorance of popular 
prejudice is most bigoted. If. Homer had spoken the truth 
about Zeus, he would have been put to death, like Socrates. 
‘10. The Egyptians show their wisdom by keeping the 
most holy things concealed from the vulgar. The populace 
insists on wonder-working, and cannot endure simplicity; so 
the beaks of birds are carved on temple-vestibules and statues, 
while the priests keep the sacred spheres hidden. There is 
only one figure which they do exhibit free from concealment— 
that of Asclepius—and it is balder than a pestle. The Greeks 
represent him with long hair, but then Thucydides warns us 
that they are indifferent to truth. The Egyptians know him 
intimately ; for they possess charms for attracting the gods, 
and, with a few words of gibberish,! can draw to them all those 
divinities that naturally yield to such forms of attraction. 
‘Yet, we need not even apply to the Egyptians for informa- 
tion on this subject; for, as I have already said, a glance 
at the sun and stars is sufficient. If any stars have hair, 
(ie. comets)—though none really have it; for in the region 
of the stars innovation is unknown, and the pseudo-stars do 
not move in that region—they go on gradually diminishing 
in size till they perish. I do not consider it reverent to call 
them “stars” at all. If we are to admit that they deserve the 
name, then hair is so injurious as to make even a star mortal. 
When they appear, too, they portend awful public calamities. 


1 μικρὸν ὑποβαρβαρίσας. 
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‘Aratus declares that no star is destroyed. The destruction 
of comets, accordingly, proves that they are not stars. The 
heavenly bodies are all spherical. May I and mine be so, and 
thus resemble the gods! Itis men with this appearance who 
‘are most fittingly called “godlike,” and described by all the 
other terms expressive of one beauty. In fact, the bald are 
playfully called “little moons.” 

‘11. I had almost forgotten to mention aes most pertinent 
fact-—namely, the phases of the moon, the Eponymus of Bald- 
heads. Those who have reached the summit of good fortune 
I call “full moons,” or even “suns,” as they go through no 
more phases, but shine perpetually in full splendour. . The 
long-haired suitors made game of the bald Odysseus, who was 
soon to slay them all. When he was lighting the torches, 
they advised him to save himself the trouble, since his head 
was able to light up the whole house. But the ability to 
give light is not merely like the gods, it is a divine attribute. 
Smoothness was the cause of his brightness, and the ee 
ness of a head means the entire absence of hair. 

‘Light is akin to baldness, and hair has to do with darkness, 
Hair is a natural protection from the sun. Archilothus speaks 
of it as “shadowing” a lady’s shoulders. Now, shadow is 
simply darkness—the absence of light. Night is the greatest 
of shadows; and, even in the day-time, thick-covered woods 
have no light, on account of the shadow of their foliage. 

‘12. Baldness, we thus see, is dedicated to the brightest of 
the gods above. Again, health is the best of all things; and 
many persons have their heads shaved for the sake of health. 
If all the maladies affecting the head are got rid of together 
with the load of hair—still greater would be the good to be 
derived from the shaving, if it was also beneficial to other 
parts of the body. The head 18.848 the citadel, the most 
important part in connection with both health and disease. 


1 Cp. Ariphron of Sicyon’s ‘Tylea πρεσβίστα μακάρων. 
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Is not that the reason why the images of Asclepius are bald— 
to indicate that whoever desires good health must imitate the 
inventor and patron of medicine ? 

‘The skull which is exposed to all changes of the weather 
soon turns from bone to iron, and thus becomes most imper- 
vious to disease. Among spear-handles, those from marshes 
and plains are inferior; those from mountains superior, for 
these are trained by the winds. Thus, the head with thick 
hair is from the marsh, reared in the shade; the bald, from 
the mountain, exposed to the winds. Therefore, the latter is 
strong, the former delicate. 

‘13. One can test this assertion by going to the place where 
the troops of Cambyses and Psammetichus engaged, and where 
their bones still lie in two separate heaps, and comparing 
them. Herodotus was surprised at the thinness and weakness 
of the one class of skulls—in which, he says, one might make a 
hole by striking them with a pebble—and the thickness and 
firmness of the other (so solid were they, that even a large 
stone would have had no effect on them, and a club would 
have been needed). The cause of the difference, it is said, 
was the felt caps of the one, the training under the sun of 
the other. 

‘Perhaps, however, the journey may be too great: if may 
not be reverent to stone skeletons: and one may disbelieve 
Herodotus. Never mind; we have only to think of our 
Scythian slaves and their ion hair. If one gives them a rap 
with the knuckles, one kills them. 

‘There is the fellow at the theatre, too, who amuses and 
interests the populace so much. He is artificially, not 
naturally, bald, and has his head shaved several times a-day. 
He manifests its strength by letting boiling pitch be poured 
on it, by butting against a ram, by breaking Megarian pottery 
with it. He does all kinds of terrific things with his head. 
The sight made me congratulate myself; for I felt that I 
could do ali this, if driven to it. He does it for a living. 
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I hope I may never be reduced to that, but may be sufficiently 
well-off to take my place at the show among the spectators. 
But, if all other trades fail, there is an occupation ready 
for me! | 

‘14. It is ridiculous for Dion to say that hair is much more 
suited to men than to women. How can it be reasonable to 
assign to the strong that which enfeebles those who possess 
it? Men have sometimes worn long hair, sometimes short. 
Women, on the other hand, have always been careful of theirs. 
Who ever heard of ἃ woman having her head shaved—unless, 
possibly, for some awful and most improbable calamity? And 
Nature agrees with custom; for who ever heard of a bald 
woman? It cannot be that their head-dresses hide the bald- 
ness, for Comedy can see through head-dresses. Ifa woman’s 
hair has been falling off, the fact is due to some malady, and 
a very little attention suffices to restore her to her normal 
condition. ; 

‘As for men—who really ave men—all who attain perfection 
become bald. Gardeners know that the natural tendency of 
plants is to grow up straight; and they therefore use props 
to support those which have not sufficient strength to grow 
straight of themselves. In the same way, since all the best 
men have, like myself, a natural tendency to grow bald, we 
ought to help others by shaving them. 

‘15. The Lacedaemonians dressed their hair before the 
“great” battle of Thermopylae? Yes; and so they were all 
killed! Even on the living, hair is a dead thing, and it con- 
tinues to grow on a person after he is dead. 

‘Dion has dragged into the discussion these Greeks who 
died most nobly, but has voluntarily refrained from men- 
tioning the exploits of the Macedonians and Greeks under 
Alexander (with whom the Lacedaemonians alone did not 
join), undertaken as vengeance upon the foreigner on behalf 
of the very men of whom he speaks. Just before the Battle 
of Arbela (a “greater” one than that of Thermopylae), they 
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had themselves shaved in a body. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
relates the incident. He was an eye-witness, and therefore 
knew what he was describing: he was a king, and therefore 
could not fail to speak the truth. 

‘16. A Persian, engaging with a long-haired and long- 
bearded Macedonian, cast down his weapons, and, seizing the 
enemy by hair and beard, entangled him like a fish, threw 
him on the ground, and slew him with his scimitar. Other 
Persians imitated his example, and speedily the watchword 
passed throughout their army, “These men can be captured by 
their hair.” Only that portion of Alexander's phalanx which 
' was bald, as it appears, stood firm in its place, The king was 
in a great strait, having to retire before unarmed men, to whom 
he was irresistible when they were in full armour. It looked 
as if he might have to return ingloriously to Cilicia and stay 
there, an object of ridicule for being defeated in the hair-fight ! 
However, it was fated that the Achaemenids should, at length, 
yield up the royal power to the descendants of Heracles. The 
king got an idea of what was wrong, bade the trumpets sound 
a retreat, and, leading his army away, let the barbers loose 
upon them. The Macedonians were shaved in a body, and 
the result was the complete overthrow of Darius and the 
Persians. 

‘17. Hair, therefore, does not render men formidable or 
make them appear so, unless it be in the case of hobgoblins. 
Soldiers wear a helmet to terrify the enemy, and the helmet 
is Just a bronze skull. If they do adorn it with horsehair, 
it is only at the back that this can be done; and this gives 
it a very close resemblance to baldness. Achilles says that 
the Trojans have taken heart again, “because they do not see 
the front of my helmet flashing near at hand.” It is bright 
and bald, and therefore a cause of terror. 

‘If Achilles did wear long hair, it was because he was 
young, and so immature in both body and soul. At that time 
he was also quickly inclined to wrath: his head bubbled up 
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naturally with hair, and his heart with anger. We do not 
approve of anger because Achilles was then given to it; 
neither should we approve of hair because Achilles then wore 
it. J am sure that, if he had lived, he would have’been both 
bald and a philosopher. Even in his youth he was attracted 
by medicine and art, and cared £0 little for his hair as to offer 
it up to the shade of Patroclus. 

‘Socrates, too, was hot-tempered, when he was young; but 
he certainly was not bald at that time—at twenty-five years 
of age! Yet, at a later period, of all philosophers he was the 
most bald and the most gentle. 

‘Do not, then, sentence Achilles to long hair. He was 
only just out of his teens; and, whilst you cannot prove 
that his hair would have remained with him till old age, 
1 have good reasons for maintaining that he would have 
grown bald; for I have seen images of his father and grand- 
father—besides, he was related to gods, whom I have already 
demonstrated to be bald. 

‘18. Why do you make so much, then, of the words “She 
seized Peleus’ son by his auburn hair”? Give us the whole 
verse; or, if you will not, I will: “She stood behind, and 
seized Peleus’ son by his auburn hair.” Bravo, Dion! You 
omitted the clause, not because it was redundant, but because 
it contradicts your theory. It shows that, even at that time, 
Achilles was partially bald. Even in my case, even in the 
case of Socrates, even in the case of the most aged men, one 
might take hold of it behind; for there we still have some- 
thing left to show that we are mortal. Gods alone are quite 
free from mortality. To take hold of his hair, she stood be- 
hind ; there was nothing to take hold of in front! 

‘19. Dion has not shown that there is anything good in 
hair. Yet, if there had been—even something quite small— 
he could have made a big thing of it. Why, he has actually 
unearthed the Lacedaemonians, though they have nothing to 
do with the case. He clings to Homer, but he treats him 
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most unfairly, cutting off pieces of verses and introducing 
spurious fragments. He misrepresents either Hector or 
Homer, or possibly both. We know by tradition that Hector 
was as close-cropped as are all self-controlled men; and 
Homer makes the fact clear in his thoroughly trustworthy 
account of the Heroes, with whom he was well acquainted. 
I believe he took part personally in the Trojan War. 1 
one goes to Troy, one can visit Hector’s shrine and see his 
statue. One is struck at finding him represented with his 
hair arranged as it was when he blamed his brother. 

‘I should like to know in what part of Homer’s works the 
words “ His dark locks were carried violently along” are to be 
found. The poet could not have spoken of Hector as wearing 
long hair! It would have been an instance of the pot and the: 
kettle. | 

‘20. Menelaus may have been “auburn-headed.” This is 
a mere statement of fact. Homer says nothing as to his 
hair being long. It does not follow that whatever he mien- 
tions is a thing which deserves to be praised. Dion thinks 
that to mention hair is the same thing as to praise it. He is: 
bold enough, making additions of spurious passages and taking 
away authentic expressions; and he actually says that the 
poét omits to speak of hair when magnifying members of the 
female sex. His copy must have wanted Jitad, 1. 36; 6. 273; 
and 14.176. Iam afraid Dion is given to suppressio vert. 1, 
at least, am perfectly sincere, and I do not believe that any 
one of the gods, male or female, wears long hair. Among the. 
stars, the Aphrodite is quite as spherical as the Zeus. After 
all, I have shown, with reference to Zeus, that what Homer 
says about the gods he says to suit the prejudices of the 
vulgar. 

‘Take away Homer and the Lacedaemonians, and Dion’s 
argument falls to the ground. Even with their help, he still: 








1 “Ὅμοιον εἰ καὶ Φιλέας ᾿Ανδοκίδην ἱεροσυλίας ἐγράψατο, ὥσπερ οὐκ αὐτὸς ὧν ὁ 
τῆς θεοῦ τὸ Ἰοργόνειον ἐξ ἀκροπόλεως ὑφελόμενος. 
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leaves us in the dark as to the chief facts connected with hair. 
He explains neither how it benefits those who possess it, nor 
how those who have it not are the worse for its absence. My 
argument, on the contrary, has proved baldness to be divine, 
the maturity of Nature, a shrine for the god who gives us 
wit, a thing which exerts an excellent effect on both body 
and soul. Hair, it has been demonstrated, contains all the 
opposites of these good things—absence of reason, animal pro- 
pensities, everything of the class which is opposed to Heaven— 
and is no more than the blossom which adorns Nature during 
immaturity. 

‘21. From among those who are careful of their hair come 
the worst wretches possible, men of the stamp of Paris, the 
most treacherous kind of persons. We risk our lives to pro- 
tect wives and daughters, and, lo! some showy lad comes and 
carries them off. To have a wife thus taken away is far worse 
than to lose her through war. Such men as these are rightly 
punished by Law. They have caused the greatest harm to 
families and cities, and even brought about a war between 
whole continents. There is an even more degraded style of 
men—those of the type of Clisthenes and Timarchus. All 
disreputable men adorn their hair, and, no matter how much 
they may try to conceal their character, it can always be 
plainly proved from the great care which they bestow upon 
their locks. 

‘22. Aristotle says that proverbs are remnants of an ancient 
philosophy. Well, there is an old proverb, “ No one wears long. 
hair, who does not ——.” Pray, supply the termination for 
yourself, for J cannot bring myself to speak the word. Ah, 
you have got it? What do you think of it? [810 not a real 
oracle? One believes it for its own sake, and for the sake of 
the countless persons who use it now, or who have used it in 
the past. It is that which gives immortality to proverbs—the 
continuity of those who employ them. 

‘23. But, though matters stand thus, Dion has produced a 
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marvellous work on hair. There is no need for Plato to 
expose Rhetoric; the rhetorician himself has openly displayed 
it as an art of dressing-up. All bad characters must be most 
grateful to Dion, for he bas bathed their heads with his dis- 
course, as if with unguents. People are sure to follow with 
zeal that which receives public honour—especially when the 
_ man who gives the praise has a high reputation. He has done 
his best to increase the number of abandoned profligates. On 
the other side, my treatise has held honourable men up to 
admiration—priests, teachers, generals, all those whom most 
persons consider to have an unusual degree of intelligence. I 
think that the minstrel, whom Agamemnon left to protect 
Clytaemnestra, belonged to our class; he would never have 
entrusted a woman of that family to one who wore long 

‘The custom of painters, when they are not simply copying, 
is a witness to the accuracy of my statement. If any one 
gives them an order for some disreputable person.in a picture, 
he finds him wearing long hair when the order has been 
executed. If a respectable man is to be represented— 
philosopher, or attendant on the gods—a bald man of some- 
what venerable appearance is the result. This is the stamp 
on the coin. | 

‘24. To all self-controlled men I have freely given my work, 
in which I have been careful to treat sacred things reverently 
and human affairs helpfully. If I have been successful, so 
that, on reading my book, men who have bestowed much pains 
on their hair should be ashamed, and, while themselves turn- 
ing into the path of greater moderation, should congratulate 
those who have naturally the good fortune to need no barber 
— it is not to me, but to my subject, that thanks are due, since 
it has enabled such a poor speaker to defeat such a fine one. 
If I have been unsuccessful, it is because I have handled the 
subject badly, and, with facts on my side, have failed to hold 
out against the mere grace of Dion, all unassisted as it 
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was. Heaven grant that the book may be beneficial to the 
majority !’ 

Such is the Panegyric on Baldness—a piece of frolicsome 
levity, if ever there was one, albeit here and there it displays 
genuine seriousness. The good philosopher loves a joke, he 
knows the value of innocent merriment. He has the gracious 
gift of an Edward Lear, or a ‘ Lewis Carroll, for writing magni- _ 
ficent nonsense. He is one of the numerous (but never 
sufficiently numerous) examples of that most attractive type 
of humanity, which combines a wealth of learning with a rich 
fund of childlike glee. 

In reading him, one often seems to have before one a sort 
of fifth-century ‘Mr. Amarinth,’ If Sunday-schools had been 
in existence in those days, one could almost fancy him lectur- 
ing the children of one of them on the ‘ Art of Folly.’ If there - 
had then been such things as Mothers’ Meetings, one could 
almost imagine him discoursing to the members of one on the 
‘Wickedness of Virtue.’ Almost, but not quite; for, while 
Synesius would have loved the topsy-turvydom of Gilbert's 
comic operas, and revelled in the inspiriting absurdity of the 
Bab Ballads, his Green Carnation, or sophistic, side is only one 
of the many aspects in which he is presented to us. He can, 
when he likes, mentally stand on his head, and look forth 
upon a world inhabited by multitudes of ‘Many-peoplia 
upside-downia.’ But it is not his normal attitude. Life is 
for him, in truth, a very serious thing; and, though he can 
make merry to the top of his bent, there could never be a 
vicious strain in his merriment. He would never jest at the 
expense of youth or ignorance. (Of course, ‘Mr. Amarinth’ 
is a satire on a class of persons striving after perpetual 
originality, and we would not for a moment have it supposed 
that we take him seriously.) | 

Dear kindly jester! one cannot fail to love him—so bright 
is he, so quick, so good-tempered. One wishes that some of 
his comedies might have been preserved. Perhaps they would 
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not have given us many additional specimens of his wit of any 
great value, for, no doubt, they kept close to their models, 
whether of the ‘Old’ Athenian Comedy, or of the ‘ New.’! 

However this may be, there remains to us quite enough in 
Synesius’ humorous vein to prove that he excelled in this line. 
Laughter is dear to him, and he likes it for its own sake. His 
fun is almost always strictly genuine. There is never any- 
thing ill-natured in it; rarely anything unseemly. The world 
is the better for men of this kind. They increase our joys, 
and lighten our troubles; they show us that there is a silver 
lining to even the darkest cloud. Synesius the Humorist is a 
benefactor to posterity. 


1 Dion, 16. 


CHAPTER ΙΧ 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


THAT country-life should have had a great attraction for 
Synesius is only what we should have expected, With but 
one or two exceptions, everything about him would naturally 
predispose him to it. His loathing for business affairs, his 
contempt for ostentatious parade, his despondency over the 
state of public matters, his longing for quiet study, his care- 
lessness of self-aggrandisement, his love of simplicity, his taste 
for domestic life, his appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
made him averse to the din and bustle of towns, and awakened 
in him an enthusiasm for the tranquil occupations and the 
blameless amusements of a peaceful rural existence. 

Two things, however, must have militated strongly against 
his adopting such a life. First, his yearning for affection, and 
the large number of friends in whose esteem he desired to 
stand high. He reveals to us, over and over again, how great 
a part of himself was to be found in his friendships, and how 
keenly he felt separation from those with whose interests 
he had closely identified himself. Consequently, it is rather 
surprising to learn that, notwithstanding this fact, he could 
best enjoy living in an out-of-the-way place where he must 
inevitably have had great difficulty in doing more than catch 
occasional glimpses of his friends. 

The isolation, too, which he experienced in his reading and 
meditation makes one wonder that he should have preferred 


country to town. But so it was. Whatever its drawbacks, 
340 
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the advantages of life in the country seemed to him far greater, 
and he could have said :— . 


“Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 
Far from the clamorous world doth live his own, 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love.’ 
His fondness for this kind of existence is well brought out in 
Epp, 114 and 147, from which we have already given sufficient — 
extracts on this point in what we have said of our author's 
claims to be ranked as a poet.'. With these letters we may 
compare the following comments which he makes upon some 
words of Aratus’: ‘So long .. . as they made no use of the 
sea, and men were golden, they enjoyed also association with 
gods. But, when ships were introduced, and they became 
employed in life of an active kind, Justice departed from the 
earth to so great a distance, as hardly to be seen on a bright 
night. Indeed, even now, when she is seen, she holds out to 
us an ear of corn, not a rudder.: Perhaps now she might 
descend and actually converse with us, face to face, if we 
turn our attention to husbandry, and cease to turn our atten- 
tion to seamanship.” | 
He was much interested in gardening. ‘Oratory,’ he says, 
‘I do not practise’ (a statement in which he does himself 
some injustice); ‘but I placed at the head of my life two 
sclences—gardening and the training of dogs against the 
strongest wild beasts. These fingers of mine have been much 
occupied with shovels and boar-spears, not with pens—-unless 
by κάλαμος one were to mean that which is used in an arrow, 
instead of that of a writer; to the former they may have actually 
clung, and no wonder.’® Once or twice he takes metaphors 
from this occupation: ‘Then, his nature growing like a plant, 
he kept producing, as it were, fruit ever more perfect.’* ‘ All 


1 p. 194. 2 On Providence, 2. 5. 
3 Panegyric on Baldness, 4. Cp. Ibid. 14. "Ὥσπερ δὲ γεωργῶν waides, κιτ.λ. 
ὁ On Providence, 1. 3. 
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‘sorts of other miseries blossom forth alongside.’! Hp. 106 
is worth quoting on this subject, as it makes it clear that 
Synesius’ horticultural taste was fully shared by his brother. 
‘I asked the lad about the silphium, whether it is from your 
cultivation of the ground that you have got it, or whether you 
received it as a gift, that you set apart some of it for me also. 
_ And, on learning that the little garden on which you bestow 
so much care has, in addition to all, yielded this produce too, 
I was doubly pleased, both by the beauty of the vegetable 
and by the reputation of the spot. May you profit by the 
extremely fertile little place! May you never grow weary of 
watering the garden-beds you love so well, nor they ever cease 
to bring forth, in order that you may be able both yourself 
to make use of all that the seasons provide, and also to send 
it across to us.’ 

Our frieid speaks of silphium again in Ep. 133, where he 
says: ‘ As the presents for Trypho, I have got ready a plentiful 
supply of the juice of silphium (I dare say you are aware that 
it is the silphium of Battus) and the best saffron.’ Battus, it 
will be remembered, was the founder of Cyrene, and the finest 
species of the plant seems to have gone by his name. Even in 
the time of Aristophanes it had, apparently, passed into a 
proverb to describe something very valuable. In Synesius’ 
days it was decidedly expensive. At one period it had been 
one of the best-known products of Cyrenaica; but, after the 
country came under Roman rule, such a heavy tax was placed 
upon the industry that very few of the people could afford to 
engage in it. Some, as Evoptius, still continued to grow a 
certain number of the plants in private gardens, The silphium 
(its precise nature does not seem to have been determined by 


1 Ep. 73. 
2 A, Οὐδ᾽ ἂν μεταμάθοις ; 
z. . Οὐδ᾽ ἃ» εἰ δοίης γέ μοι 
τὸν Πλοῦτον αὐτὸν καὶ τὸ Βάττου σίλφιον. 
(Plutus, 924, aq.) 
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modern botanists) appears to have been used for both medical 
and culinary purposes.! 

The following expressions should also be noted in this 
connection: ‘My gardeners’;? ‘This is a heavenly shoot on 
earth, which admits no graft of another kind, so as to produce 
fruit from it, but changes even 7’ (1.e. the extraneous graft) 
‘into its own nature’;* ‘In the case of the fig-tree, also, we 
see that, while its fruit is very sweet, its leaves, bark, root, and 
stem are all most acid. It would appear that the tree entirely 
uses up all that is naturally inferior in it on those parts which 
are not edible, leaving behind in the fruit its best quality un- 
mixed. Therefore also it is that husbandmen ... (doubtless 
learning the lesson from Nature) plant ill-smelling things side 
by side with sweet-scented, and sweet-tasting with pungent, in 
order that they may draw to themselves, by their connection 
with them, all the worthless ingredients which the earth has 
entangled in it, and may leave, alone and purified, in the better 
roots the superior juice and vapour. This is the way to cleanse 
a garden-bed.’* If the passage is authentic, we must add: ‘It 
was to practise agriculture, not to carry on lawsuits, that we 
learned.’ ® 

But his favourite form of recreation was the chase. Though 
he had no acquaintance with Juvenal,‘a healthy mind in a 
healthy body’ was his motto,’ wise man that he was! and how 
could this most desirable end be attained but by a thorough 
education of both? For the mind, philosophy, science, litera- 
ture; for the body, sound athletic training— not the dull, 








--« ee ee 


1 Volkmann, p. 7; Lapatz, p. 288. On the title-page of her book, Miss 
Gardner gives a picture of a coin of Cyrene, the reverse of which is stamped 
with a silphium-plant. The Classical Dictionary shows a different coin of 
the same city, on which the plant appears again. 

2 Hp. 131. 2 On Providence, 1. 10. 

4 Ibsd. 2. 6. 5 See ch. xii. 

6 Homily 2 (latter part). With this taste of Synesius should be compared 
what 8. Isidore (Zpp. δ. 98) says in praise of agriculture, The letter is not 
unlike the extract from On Providence, 2. 5, given on p. 341. 

7 Ep. 57; Hymas, 6. 28, 8. 10, sqg. 
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monotonous, slavery-of preparing for a race, but the exciting, 
ever-varied, delight of the pursuit of wild animals with horse 
and hound. What other occupation could, for its own purpose, 
compare with it? What other so well tested all the physical 
faculties, giving courage, endurance, quickness of eye and hand, 
and even intellect ? What other so carefully taught self-denial, 
‘and patience, and contentment? How absurd of Homer to 
have neglected to speak in praise of the chase! He talks of 
the greatness of the Agora—a thing which produces nothing 
but liars and cowards, and shameless ne’er-do-weels! But for 
this best of all things he has no word of commendation ! } 
References to sport and the things connected with it are not 
infrequent in his works. Sometimes these occur merely in 
quotations from other writers. Sometimes one cannot say with 
absolute certainty that the allusions are of this character; but 
occasionally his words reveal so true an enjoyment of these 
pursuits, that it seems natural to suppose that, wherever he 
speaks of such matters, it is his personal interest in them 
which prompts the remark. ‘If huntsmen,’ he says, ‘may 
contribute something (for dear are the men and the occupation 
which they ply), ¢hose are the wisest of dogs which are bare on 
ears and belly, etc.’2 ‘Plato calls the fighting class ‘“ guards,” 
and particularly compares them to the dog, an animal which 
judges.of what is friendly or hostile by familiarity or want of 
familiarity.= ‘If at any time they broke away, like young 
dogs, they drew them violently back, and recalled them, before 
they had been satisfied with their run and the slaughter of 
wild beasts.* ‘Like a young dog at first wishing to know 
everything all at once.® ‘To this course I exhort you, 
believing that I am urging a horse on to the plain, as the 
proverb has it.’® ‘Like dogs rushing forth from a courtyard, 
to prevent a wild beast from leaping on the flock.’”? ‘These 
are they whom Plato compared to dogs. But the shepherd 


1 Kp. 147. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 5. 3 On Kingship, 9. 
+ Discourse 1. > On Providence, 1. 2. 6 Ep. 164. 7 Ep. 78. 
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‘must not place wolves with dogs, even though they were once 
carried off, while whelps, and may seem to have been tamed 

or it will be to his cost that he entrusts the flock to them. 
‘For, when they notice any weakness or indolence in the dogs, 
‘they will attack both them, and the flock, and the shepherd.’ 1 
“Any one who, while keeping the foreign enemy away from me, 
himself treats me in no self-restrained manner, appears to me 
not in the least to differ from a dog which chases the wolves 
as far away as possible for this very purpose—namely, that it 
‘may itself, at its leisure, worry the flock. It deserves its full 
reward for its work as guardian; but that should consist in 
its having its fill of the milk.’ ‘Running along the fairest 
course, down and back again.’® ‘Having answered the barking 
-of the dogs.’4 ‘Informers who have stuck close to Cyrene.’ 5 
‘Those who have turned restive against the laws.’ ‘They 
plunge, and start off before the proper moment is signalled.’” 
‘Barking more fiercely than a hound from Epirus.’® ‘It is 
the nature of envy to stick close to prosperity.’® ‘To these 


the demons stick close.’ ‘He .. . lets the barbers loose 
upon them.’!! ‘Take care that these ... donot... leapon 
the flock’? which you tend. . . . Pursue the thieves, tracking 


them by scent.’#* ‘It would be wise not to disturb the game 
too soon.’ #4 


In Ep. 1295 Synesius alludes sadly to the happy hunting 


1 On Kingshtp, 14. 2 Tbid. 18. 

3. Dion, 4. Cp. δίαυλον θεῖ (On Dreams, 5). 

+ On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 

5 éxcpivrwv. Ep. 118. (ἐπιφύεσθαι is sometimes used of dogs running 
beasts hard.) 

8 ἀφηνιασάντων. On Dreams, 5. Cp. On Providence, 1. 10. 

7 On Providence, 1. 2. 8 Ibid. 4. 

9 ἐπιφύεσθαι. Ibid. 12. 10 Thid. 15. (ἐπιφύονται.) 

11 ἐπαφίησιν αὐτῷ τοὺς xovpéas. Panegyric on Baldness, 16. 

12 This clause may, perhaps, be due only to ordinary scriptural and 
ecclesiastical language, but the next is unquestionably to the point, 

3 Ep, 5. | 

14 On Kingship, 2. Mark also ἔφερον, ἀλλὰ Svonvidorws, Hp. 57; and 
Hymn 3. 108, sqq. "H8n φέρομαι Ew? βαλβῖδας ‘lepww ἑπέων. 
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expeditions, now no more, which he used to enjoy in the days 
when Simplicius, by his exploits against the foe, had made it 
safe to engage in such occupations far away from home. 

No doubt the animals, in the pursuit of which he exerted 
his skill, were of many kinds— probably whatever wild 
creatures were to be found in Libya. He seems to speak of 
wolves and hyznas,! but the only sort which he plainly 
mentions is the ostrich. Fine exercise these must have given 
him, with their marvellous fleetness. Merely to follow them 
would be quite useless; many stratagems would be needed by 
the sportsman who hoped to secure one of these birds, It 18 
evident that the object was—sometimes, at any rate—to take 
them alive (we should naturally conjecture, in order to keep 
them for the sake of their valuable feathers—though he does 
not say 80), as he speaks of sending some to Pylaemenes,? and 
says that, if it had not been for the ship’s difficulty of naviga- 
tion, there would have been nothing to prevent his friend’s 
‘rearing ostriches like chickens.’® 

He has the true sportsman’s love of horses and dogs. They 
are not to him so many machines, so many animated instru- 
ments for supplying his wants in a particular direction. Far 
from it; they are actual friends, they join with him in his 
enjoyment of the chase, they have common interests, and the 
bond of affection between them is a close one, ‘On account of 
my fondness for sport,’ he exclaims, ‘ (inasmuch as from child- 
hood I have been charged with an undue infatuation for arms 
and horses) I shall be grieved; for what are to be my feelings 
at seeing my dearest hounds deprived of the chase, and my bow 
and arrows utterly worm-eaten? Still, I shall bear it patiently, 
if God commands.’* ‘I went down to the sea and conversed 
with the rowers from Phycus, “ giving up my love for horses.” ’® 


1 ὁ μείουρος κύων... τὰς ὑαίνας οὐκ ὀῤῥωδῶν, καὶ λαρνγγίζων τοὺς λύκους. 
2 Kp. 133. 3 Ep. 129. * Ep. 105, 


δ Ep. 1294. It is true that this is a quotation, but it would have no 
meaning on the lips of a person who did not care much for horses. 
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He is an authority on horse-flesh, and has left us an 
interesting letter on this matter, addressed to Uranius. ‘I 
sent you a present of a horse very highly bred and possessed 
of every quality which a horse ought to have. You will use 
him for racing, you will use him when you set out for the 
chase, in conflict with the enemy, and when you lead back a 
triumphal procession in honour of the Libyan victory. I 
cannot tell in which character he is best—as hunter, racer, 
charger, ‘or in a procession. If in appearance he is not so 
handsome as the Nissaean horses, being thick in the head 
and lean in the quarters—perhaps the Deity does not give 
all gifts together to horses, just as He does not give all to 
men. It may be that this very fact actually belongs to the 
number of those virtues of his, if he has been allotted by 
Nature the soft parts in lesser measure than the hard. At 
any rate, I know that, in regard to toil, bones have more 
staying-power than flesh, The horses of your country are 
swperior in flesh, ours in bone.’ ! 

By the side of this letter we must place some words of his 
to his brother :—‘ Order that pair of horses, which are being 
reared for the tribute and are eating their heads off,? to be 
brought to you. In such a crisis, a horse is a more useful 
article to have than anything else’ ;*—and to Olympius—‘ I 
should have been delighted to see the Italian horse too, which 
you commended in your graceful language ; since you promised 
that I should find it turn out the sire of good foals. .. . It is 
absurd that a horse like this should not be kept safe for either 
you or me.’ He knows a good horse and a good rider when 
he sees them, as he has already shown us in his amusing 
description of the dux John’s cowardly flight on the approach 
of the enemy.® 

Except for the mention of his book On the Chase,® we have 


1 Bp, 40. 2 ἀδδηφάγων. 3 Bp. 131. ¢ Ep, 132. 
5 See p. 811. ® See ch. xii. 
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observed no- other allusions in our author to country pursuits. 
But these-are quite enough to prove how fond he was of such 
occupations. It. is evident that outdoor amusements took up 
‘most of his real spare time when he was at his country-house, 
‘and, perhaps, when he was at Cyrene. He may possibly have 
indulged sometimes in them even’ after his consecration, 
though’ the sadder tone observable in those of his letters which 
seem the later suggests that opportunities for relaxation had 
‘becdmie for him very infrequent. It appears to us that he 
speaks of field-sports rather often; but, if any one should 
consider that the instances which we have been able to give 
are not very numerous, let him not make the mistake of 
‘supposing that, therefore, Synesius was only slightly interested 
in such things. A man does not, 88 ἃ rule, expatiate much on 
his forms of recreation in writing to his friends, unless they, 
too, are personally attracted by them. He deals with matters 
which he believes to appeal to them as well as to himself. 
There is nothing to show that Synesius’ correspondents were, 
as a body, men of sporting tendencies; and, in consequence, 
his references to his own favourite enjoyment may not be so 
abundant as might otherwise have been the case. 

‘That it was his favourite enjoyment strikes us as un- 
questionable; and we cannot but feel that Kingsley (who, 
like Photius, and, apparéntly, the author of the Pratum 
Spirituale; strangely calls him Bishop of Cyrene) hits off 
both -his affection for sport and his general character, :when 
he says of him that he ‘was one of those many-sided, volatile, 
restless men, who taste joy and sorrow, if not deeply or 
permanently, yet abundantly and passionately. He lived 
. .. in a whirlwind of good deeds, meddling and toiling for 
the mere pleasure of action; and as soon as there was nothing 
to be done... paid the penalty for past excitement in fits 
of melancholy. A man of magniloquent and flowery style, 


1 γέγονεν ἐπίσκοπος ἐν Κυρήνῃ Συνέσιος ὁ φιλόσοφος. See extracts in Migne. 
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ποὺ without a vein of self-conceit; yet withal of overflow- 
ing kindliness, racy humour, and unflinching courage, both 
physical and moral; with a very clear practical faculty; and 
ἃ yery muddy speculative one—though,. of course, like the 
rest of the world, he was especially proud of his own 
weakest side, and professed the most passionate affection for - 
philosophic meditation; while his detractors hinted, not 
without a show of reason, that he was far more of an adept 
in soldiering and dog-breaking than in the mysteries of the 
unseen world,’? 

He seems quite accurate in assigning Synesius a foremost 
place in the ‘soldiering and dog-breaking’ line. The novelist’s 
own devotion to sport and his interest in fighting (one need 
only read Westward Ho! to see that he has a quite Homeric 
delight in gore) ought to make him a good judge in these 
matters. He rightly appreciates the worth of the man of 
action (if he does not even rather exaggerate his practical 
gifts), but we think that he somewhat unduly detracts from 
that of the philosopher. Certainly Synesius was full of 
energy, and ever anxious to arouse those about him to the 
adoption of vigorous measures, though, as we have said,? he 
was too academic in his views to take first rank as a practical 
man. But, in regard to his philosophy—even though we do 
not greatly exalt him in this matter—it is hardly fair to 
describe him as possessed of ‘a very muddy speculative’ 
faculty. He was not a brilliant or an original thinker; but 
there is no ground for denying him to have been respectably 
versed in the system of Plotinus as held in his day—developed 
and debased though it had doubtless been. 

On the whole, we take it, Kingsley’s ‘Squire-Bishop’ gives 
us a very accurate representation of the original Synesius; 
and the sporting side of his character is brought out in 
Hypatia in a way in which it is not easy to unfold it in such 








1 Hypatia, pp. 223 sq. (chapter 21). 2 pp. 233, sqq. 
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a study as this, The finished picture must necessarily owe 
most of its details to the imagination, but it seems a perfectly 
legitimate filling-out of the historical sketch taken from our 
author’s own writings. If we wish to realise him as the 
sportsman, we cannot do better than seek him in the novel. 


᾿ 


CHAPTER X 
THE MAN 


It is always interesting to read the life of one who has held 


8 prominent position in history, even though it may be in 


only a very small corner of the world. His successes and his 
failures are alike instructive. A knowledge of his personal 
doings opens out for us a fuller understanding of the general 
tendency of the age and country in which he lived. We 
sympathise with the conduct of the man of whom we are 
reading, or we are repelled by it, as the case may be. We get 
to like him, or to dislike him. But, either way, we wish for 
fuller information about him. We want to know, not only 
what he did, or left undone, but why he did it, or refrained 
from doing it. We have seen his conduct; we desire to gaze 
upon his character. We have considered him from without; 
we are eager to look at him from within. Knowing what he 
wrought, we ask what he was. 

Synesius played many parts in the drama of existence— 
several well, some indifferently, none, we think, badly. We 
have set him forth as philosopher, as man of science, as literary 
man, 88 poet, as man of action, as ecclesiastic, as humorist, 
as country gentleman. We should have liked to display him 
as musician; for one or two incidental expressions! make us 
think that, had we known him in the flesh, we should have 
found that he both played and composed; but he says too 
little on the subject for it to be possible for us to deal with 

1 K.g. Ep. 147; Panegyric on Baldness, 4. 
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him in this light. We have noted his speculative and his 
practical work: we have marked his studies and his recreations. 

We propose. now to trace the details of his personal 
character, as revealed in his works: to see what he was like 
in himself. 

In doing this, we may find it necessary to go, to some 
extent, over ground which we have already traversed, though 
with a different object ; and it will also be desirable to discuss 
certain matters in his career which have been alluded to, but 
which it has not hitherto been convenient to investigate, 

In his earlier years his life was that of a learned recluse 
with strong sporting proclivities; and this was throughout 
the kind of existence which he would have preferred to lead, 
had circumstances permitted. ‘I spent my youth,’ he says, 
‘in philosophic leisure, and in calm contemplation of existence, 
and associated just so much with anxieties as was sufficient 
to acquit myself of the service due to life in the body, and to 
the fact of one’s being a citizen... . If I give myself up to 
a crowd of business, how am I to deal any longer with the 
beauties of intelligence, which can be enjoyed only by happy 
leisure? Apart from this leisure, to me and those like me, 
the whole of life is not worth living.’? ‘From my childhood, 
it seemed to me that leisure and comfort in life were a divine 
blessing. ... As to all the interests which are natural to 
children, or to which they become accustomed, in these I took 
very little share; so, too, with the interests of lads and young 
men. When I arrived at man’s estate, I did not in the least 
change from my boyish feelings with regard to freedom from 
business. . . . None of these things drew me away from 
philosophy, or secretly cut away my blessed leisure from me. 

. . My hopes were bright; I lived in the world as in a 
sacred enclosure—a creature dedicated, consecrated—dividing 
my life between prayer, study, and the chase.’?  ‘Formerly,... 


1 Bp. 11. 2 Bp. 57. 
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I lived among books, in some sense free from the public 
burdens of any city or citizenship.’! ‘Directly I rise from 
my books, I am inclined towards every pastime.’? ‘... That 
we may not prove to have worn away our life on books in 
vain,’ § 

Learned ease was very dear to Synesius, and he had a 
hatred of public duties. Again and again do we hear hini 
lamenting the necessity which his prominent position forced 
upon him of taking an active part in affairs which interfered 
with his studious repose. ‘I have found trouble in exchange 


for trouble... . If any one allow me to be at rest, perhaps’ 
some time I shall have the power. . . Contemplation and 
active exertion refuse to coexist... . Tf I am buried undet 


practical work, I forget myself, and do harm to the work: for 
it is not possible that any one should do a thing well, if he 
strongly dislikes it.’ ‘I shall reap the fruits of leisure, if it 
should fall to my lot to be released from taking my share in the 
state administration.> This will be possible, if I am set free 
from my detestable office.’® ‘Injustice inflicted on friends; 
both civilians and military men, compels me to be willing 
to claim power in the state, though I know that I am naturally 
averse to it. They themselves share with me ‘in this know- 
ledge, but they compel me for their sake to do something, 
even against my will’? ‘In cares of state I take no part, 
both naturally and of set purpose. ... When I go down to 
the city, and go up again from the city, and am involved in 
occupations which draw me away to earthly things, I am also 
filled with an indescribable amount of defilement. . . . While, 
hating anxiety as I do, I shall be distressed, yet I will 
put up with wretched lawsuits and business “oe fulfilling 


1 Ep, 90. ‘ 3 Ep, 105. 
3 Ep. 146. Cp. Epp. 79a and 136; On Dreams, 9; and Dion, 11, sq. 
4 Ep. 57. 
5 ἂν τοῦ συντετάχθαι τῇ πολιτείᾳ Ρωμαίων ἀπαλλαγῆναί μοι γένηται. 
We are dissatisfied with our translation, but unable to substitute a better. 
6 Ep. 99. 7 Ep. 143. 
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this for God as a kind of religious service, even though a 
heavy one.’ ?! 

With his dislike of the active cares which infest the life 
of the public man is closely connected his distaste for the 


' .accurate keeping of accounts in private life. He has the 


cordial contempt for the vulgarity of money-matters so 
characteristic of the well-off student. He has all that he 
needs in order to enable him to live comfortably and to lend 
a helping hand to his less fortunate neighbours. He can buy 
his books, and horses, and dogs, and implements for the chase, 
and scientific instruments. He has enough to enable him to 
gratify his tastes and ride his hobbies. He has enough, 
without the troublesome need of going into irksome details 
as to how much he has spent, and the precise object on which 
he has spent it. He has something much better to occupy 
his time; why then should he waste it on so uncongenial 
a task as the casting up of columns of receipts and expendi- 
ture? Ought he to make careful provision for the possible 
_ future needs of his children? Why, what should they want 
; with money? He will leave them a solid education, he will 
leave them a fine library; what more ought they to care 
about? ‘I am afraid,’ he exclaims, ‘that he (1.6. his expected 
son) could not do much with his ancestral possessions!® For, 
as for landed property, I have reduced it, and many of my 
slaves have come to share with me equal rights as citizens. 
As for gold, I have it not—either in women’s ornaments or 
in money (for all that I actually had I have, like Pericles, 
spent on necessaries). But, as regards my books, I have 
greatly multiplied the number of those which were bequeathed 
to me. Of all these, then, you must be able to make use.’® 
‘If I have been anxious for money or property: if you are 
aware that I have entertained calculations of my daily or 


1 Fp. 105. Cp. Hp. 145; On Providence, 2. 4; and Hymns 2. 85, and 
3. 60, sqq. 
2 τί γὰρ ἂν καὶ χρήσαιτο τοῖς κτήμασι τοῖς πατρῴοις ; 3 Dion, 18. 
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yearly expenditure, and then in your interests am chary of 
giving my time—I am an impostor, and do not claim to be 
excused. But, if I have first disregarded my household affairs, 
and organised my life by the action of the intelligence, what 
wonder if I consider that you ought to behave similarly ?’? 
You can come tous. You will find a.brotherly house. We 
are not rich, my good sir! but what I have is enough for both 
Pylaemenes and me. And, if you also are with me, perhaps 
we shall even be rich. With equal resources, other men have 
more than what is moderate; but J am a bad steward. Still, 
so far my patrimony, which is able to keep a philosopher, 
holds out even against the veriest carelessness. Do not con- 
sider it trifling, when it has gained prudence to help it.’? 
Perhaps he cannot be acquitted of a selfish indolence on 
this point, a kind of comfortable feeling that the future may 
be left to take care of itself. But it is a negligence which 
is frequently accompanied by a generous spirit, a loving and 
lovable nature. Synesius is an obvious example of this. It 
is impossible to read his Letters thoughtfully, without being 
powerfully attracted by his warm-hearted affectionateness, 
He is interesting in any aspect in which one can regard him— 
as thinker, as bishop, as man of science, as volunteer military 
commander. His wit is bright and sparkling; he can give 
a pretty bit of description, or tell a racy story excellently ; 
his knowledge of Greek literature is wide; he is as keen a 
sportsman as any modern English squire. He is many-sided ; 
he has numbers of irons in the fire, but he is never so busy with 
one as not to remember that he must attend to another. He 
has the peculiar charm which cannot be dissociated from 
versatility. But he is never so charming as in the privacy of 
his domestic life. Looked at from without, he compels our 
admiration ; looked at from within, he demands our love. We 
like him much in such works as the On Providence, or the 


1 Ep. 57. ἢ 
2 Ep. 133. Cp. On Kingship, 19; and Hymns 1; 2; 3. 511, δαᾳ.; and 6. 30. 
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On Kingship, or the refreshing Panegyric on Baldness; but 
we like him most in his letters to personal friends. Here we 
have the man himself, and assuredly it is a fine character 
which unfolds itself before us. He seems to be all heart; 
he is deeply devoted to numbers of different persons; it looks 
as if we could not come to the end of the list of his dear ones. 
‘ Synesius’ wife, we have seen,! was a Christian, though he 
remained a pagan for probably some years after his marriage. 
That she should have been willing to marry a heathen; that a 
heathen should have cared to be married according to the 
Catholic rite; that Theophilus should have consented to pro- 
nounce the Church’s blessing on such a union—are facts by no 
means easily accounted for. Synesius’ eclecticism may have led 
him to think that the Christian ritual was as good as any other ; 
he had worshipped in different churches in Constantinople? 
before this time; and so many enactments had been passed 
against the religious observances of polytheism,’ that it might 
seem to him to be putting himself to quite unnecessary trouble, 
if he sought for the ancient nuptial ceremonies, merely because 
of their antiquity—a Neo-Platonist could have no other real 
interest in heathen superstitions—in preference to the new, 
imposed by a cult which he regarded with no unfriendly eye. 
The position of the archbishop and the bride is more 
difficult of explanation. Perhaps she understood S. Paul’s 
words, ‘The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife,’4 
as giving permission for a marriage of the kind; though, if. 
so, she would have been reduced to considerable straits to 
reconcile them with ‘She is at liberty to be married to whom 
she will; only in the Lord’® and ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers. The obvious explanation of the 
first of these three passages is that the Apostle is thinking 
of a marriage which had taken place between two pagans, one 
of whom afterwards became a Christian. But it is possible 


1 p. 34. 2 p. 23. 3 Ibid. 41 Cor. 7. 14. 
5 Ibid. verse 39. 6 2 Cor, 6. 14. 
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that the lady in question may have put upon it a wrong inter- 
pretation, which yet to her seemed a right one (for why 
should one suppose that people in general were more logical 
then than they are now?). Under any circumstances, her 
condition was precisely that of so eminent a saint as Monica, 
the mother of Augustine, whose husband Patricius had been 
a heathen, but was at last ‘persuaded, as much by the 
discreet and gentle conduct of Monica as by her arguments, 
to embrace the Christian faith! She had another valuable 
precedent in Nonna, mother of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, ‘a woman 
of remarkable piety.’ Nonna’s husband ‘had belonged to a 
sect known by the name of hypsistarians, whose creed was a 
strange medley of Jewish and Persian notions,’ and she had 
converted him to Christianity. Eventually he became Bishop 
of Nazianzum.” There is also a closely analogous example in 
the case of the parents of S. Timothy, whose mother was a 
Christian Jewess, whilst his father was a heathen.® There is 
no reason to suppose that Eunice became a Christian till 
long after her son’s birth; but the union of a devout Jewess 
with a pagan is quite as strange as the same thing in a 
Churchwoman. 

ΑΒ for Theophilus,* we are not minded to look for excessive 
religious scruples on his part. Let us not, however, without 
need, impute to him utter carelessness. Whether or not he 
knew anything of the stories of Nonna and Monica (of which . 
it is, at any rate, possible that he may have heard), he 
probably perceived that the philosopher was unconsciously 
coming gradually towards conversion, and may have taught 
the bride to hope that her manner of life might bring matters 
to a climax. 


1 Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 119, sq. 2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 365. 
8. Acts 16. 1. 4 See chapters i. vii. and xi. 


5 Cp. Volkmann, p. 96. See also Druon below. The Church’s objection 
to such mixed marriages is emphasised by Pétau (who, however, makes the 
entirely gratuitous and most improbable assumption that Synesius was 
already a Christian at the time of the wedding), Notitia Historica, in Migne. 
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What sort of a person was Synesius’ wife? We can 
only guess, for we know nothing. We are forced to Miss 
Gardner’s conclusion: ‘She cannot have been a woman of 
very strong character or of intellectual tastes, for, in all the 
numerous letters of Synesius, she is hardly ‘ever mentioned, 
and then but casually.’! 

It is thus that we explain to ourselves what has often 
puzzled us—that the philosopher never seems to have enter- 
tained the idea of wishing to marry Hypatia. He was 
devotedly attached to her, and on very friendly terms with 
her; and we believe them to have been of much the same 
age—Synesius, possibly, a little the older of the two. How 
comes it, then, that there is no hint that he ever thought of a 
still closer union between them? Surely the answer is not 
far to seek. He was a little afraid of her; her intellect 
was superior to his own; their tastes were too similar 
Would he have had any real home life, if he had married 
the beautiful visionary? Would he ever have had any 
relaxation from philosophical and scientific discussions ? 
Would not Hypatia have considered his enthusiasm for 
field-sports somewhat too mundane, too materialistic; to 
be seemly in a professed disciple of Plotinus, in the 
husband of the high priestess of the developed religion of 
Plato? Was it not almost certain that she would refuse 
him, or any man? Her whole being was devoted to the 
search for the Beautiful and the True in the realms of pure 


Lapatz insists on the same point: ‘Chacun sait que l’Eglise n’aimait pas les 
mariages entre chrétiens et infidéles, qu’elle les déconseillait, les défendait 
méme ; ἃ plus forte raison ne les bénissait-elle point’ (p. 296). We have 
already said (p. 34) that we reject his theory of an informal marriage. 
Druon does not so much as hint that there was any difficulty in the matter. 
He thinks that Theophilus, in giving Synesius a Christian wife, hoped that 
he was doing much towards converting him, and says that such marriages 
were common enough. A wife like this would be a kind of domestic 
Apostle (p. 32). The Church has never approved of such unions, though, 
at times, she may not have absolutely refused to solemnise them; but, as 
we have said before, the Church’s accredited representatives do not always 
perfectly represent her. 1 p. 52. 
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intellect, or in the region of supra-intellectual ecstasy. How 
could she condescend to anything so earthly as wifehood ? 
Hypatia was a divinity to be worshipped ; 
‘Non era andar suo cosa mortale, 
Ma d’angelica forma, e le parole 
Suonavan altro che per voce umana’ » 

but Synesius wanted one of the daughters of men, not of the 
gods, a wife to make him happy. And in the bride whom 
Theophilus gave him he found the object of his search. She 
was not so intellectual as to discover the weak points in 
his system of thought; she was not so emancipated as to 
be annoyed by his somewhat Oriental ideas as to the 
desirability of the seclusion of women! (Hypatia, of course, 
was an exception, and not to be judged by ordinary rules); 
she was not so unfeminine as to fail to admire her husband’s 
prowess in the chase. Synesius appears to have been so 
happy in his domestic affairs, that it is ,xeasonable to think 
that his wife had in her much of the character of S. Monica. 
Like her,? she was, doubtless, a good housewife; and it can- 
not be fanciful to believe that she may have carried out the 
idea at which we have hinted as perhaps held by Theophilus 
at the time of the marriage, and have had a considerable 
share in bringing about the philosopher's final acceptance of 
the Faith. 

It is odd that there are no letters of Synesius’ extant 
addressed to her; for there are signs which seem to indicate 
that during some part of their married life she was at 
Alexandria while he was in Pentapolis, and there can be no 
doubt of his affection for her. But in those days a letter 
‘must have been rather an event in any one’s life—particularly 
in the life of so retiring a person as this lady—and our 
author made so much literary fuss over his correspondence, 





_—_— ee 


1 On Providence, 1. 13. Cp. the expression ai δὲ γυναῖκες, πρᾶγμα 
δυσμεταχείριστον, Ep. 67. 
2 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 119, note ©. 
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that he may have thought he would be ‘wasting his sweet- 
ness on the desert air’ in writing to her. She could hear 
how things were going with him from his numerous Alex- 
andrine friends. Is it not possible, too, that, leading her quiet 
existence, she may have had much the same sort of feeling 
about recetving letters that so many British matrons had a 
few years ago about the arrival of telegrams (before greater 
cheapness had led to greater frequency), and been inclined 
to augur all kinds of ill news when a messenger appeared ? 

There are but three slight allusions to her in his writ- 
ings. The first occurs in a letter written probably during the 
second year of his married life, where he describes himself 
as immersed in military occupations against the nomadic 
‘Inarauders from whom Cyrenaica suffered so much; and 
declares that philosophy teaches him not to fear death, 
though he is not sure whether it would enable him to 
bear up in the event of the loss of wife or child In the 
letter written to his brother, when he was asked to consent 
to consecration, he says that he will not give up his wife.’ 
In Hymn 8 he prays for her. The prayer runs:— 


Kai μοι (vyiov, “Ava€, 
Evynova δεμνίων 
᾿ ἀπόνουσον, ἀπήμονα, 

ἐρίηρον, ὁμόφρονα, 
κρυφίων ἀδαήμονα 
ὀάρων ἄλοχον ὃ σάου" 

᾿ ὅσιον δ᾽ ἐφέποι λέχος 
πανακήρατον,͵ εὐαγὲς, 


ἀδίκοις ἄβατον πόθοις, 


surely an eccentric thing! The husband’s affection 18 mani- 
fest in the lines; but did it never occur to him how gross 
an insult to his wife such a petition for her really was? 
If he prays that she may remain faithful to him, does not 
the fact seem to imply that he contemplates the possibility 


—— 


1 Ep. 131. 2 Ep. 105. 
3 We have altered Migne’s reading, ἄλογον, without hesitation. 
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of her being unfaithful? Not, we may be sure, that he had 
the least intention of suggesting any such thing. Evidently 
he only means to ask that all may be well with her, and 
does not reflect on the inference which might be drawn 
from the manner in which he expresses himself. A feeling 
of superiority seems to show itself in the passage. He is very 
fond of his wife, but she is not his intellectual equal; she 
is more like a child, to be taken care of and kept in order. 

This is all that Synesius says about her, and it is dis- 
appointingly little. We come now to the question whether 
he was able to have his own way, and retain her after he 
-became bishop. 

It is a much more difficult matter, we think, than has 
been generally recognised, and must be considered in detail. 

Druon takes it for granted that, on being consecrated, he 
gave her up; and, by this assumption, removes the appear- 
ance of exaggeration from the expression ‘I would rather 
have died many times over than be consecrated’ already 
referred to. But is it so certain that a bishop in the 
Eastern Church in those days must be unmarried? We can 
find no irrefragable evidence of the truth of the theory. We 
grant that the vast majority were celibates or widowers (and 
Synesius’ own words in Hp. 105 imply as much); but were 
there no exceptions 15 


1 See p. 238. ‘Syndsius,’ he says, ‘consentait encore ἃ se priver de ces 
plaisirs’ (t.c. his favourite studies and amusements); ‘mais la discipline 
ecclésiastique lui imposait une obligation plus pénible: son mariage était 
incompatible avec l’épiscopat. 1] devait donc se séparer de celle qu’il avait 
choisie pour étre sa compagne inséparable ; vivant, il fallait qu’il rompit lui- 
méme des liens que la mort seule aurait di dissoudre. L’homme du monde 
se résignait ἃ sacrifier ses gofits, l’époux ne pouvait se résoudre 4 immoler ses 
affections’ (p. 40). 

* Close on three centuries later, the Trullan Council condemns the practice 
of some African and Libyan bishops, who were said to live conjugally with 
their wives, and orders their deposition. This council is variously dated 
between 686 and 706. (Robertson, vol. ii. p. 439, note ™; vol. iii. p. 209; 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (1875), vol. i. p. 326, note 5, 
article ‘Celibacy.’) 
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Let us take Druon’s weakest arguments first. He quotes 
S. Jerome as saying that it is an acknowledged fact that the 
man to whom children are born during his episcopate cannot 
be bishop; and that the Churches of the East, of Egypt, and 
of the Apostolic See insist that their clergy shall either be 
unmarried, or have ceased to live as married men.! He also 
states that in 305 the Council of Illiberis had declared 
marriage incompatible with the clerical condition.? 

The canon (the thirty-third) runs: ‘Placuit in totum pro- 
hiberi episcopis, presbyteris, et diaconibus, vel omnibus clericis 
positis in minigterio, abstinere se a coniugibus suis,’ etc. 
(The council has managed to say exactly the opposite of 
what it meant, and to declare that the clergy are forbidden 
to separate from their wives.) It must be observed that some 
scholars have from the words ‘ positis in ministerio’ understood 
the decree to apply only to the periods when clergymen were 
actually on duty; it being supposed by these authorities either 
that all clerics were at other times free from the prohibition, 
or that (while the rule of continence was invariable in the 
case of the three higher orders) the exception was permitted 
to those below the diaconate.2 We do not ourselves think 
that ‘positis in ministerio’ was meant to allow of any ex- 
ception;‘ but it is only right that the opinion should be 
mentioned. We take the canon in its strictest interpretation. 
But what then? Illiberis was a western council, and we are 


1p. 43. 

2 p. 44. He seems to regard the thirty-third canon of this council (on a 
question of practice) as binding on the whole Church even in later days. 
Would he similarly accept its thirty-sixth canon (also on ἃ question of 
practice) against pictures in churches? (Robertson, vol. i. p. 245.) No 
doubt he would say that this latter was annulled by the later Second Council 
of Nicaea. But, if 30, ought he not to admit that the former was virtually 
superseded by the action of the First Council of Nicaea? (See below, 
Ῥ. 368.) 

3 Robertson, vol. i. p. 251. 

‘ Hefele understands it as signifying ‘who are specially employed in the 
service of the altar.’ He says: ‘This celebrated canon contains the most 
ancient command of celibacy’ (vol. i. p. 150). ᾿ 
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dealing with the East; what proof is there that the Easterns 
admitted its authority ? A Council of Carthage, much nearer 
Synesius’ own time (390), issued a canon of the same nature ;! 
we make Druon a present of it. It is quite futile to urge 
decrees of western councils, by which the Orientals do not 
appear to have considered themselves bound. 

S. Jerome is a great authority on matters of Faith and 
questions of learning; but it is beside the mark to quote 
him on such a point as this. Despite his travels and long 
residence in the East, his ecclesiastical prepossessions are 
decidedly of a western nature; and both his enthusiastic 
devotion to celibacy and his well-known vehemence of 
language disincline one to accept without investigation his 
statements on the subject. 

Druon ought to be on firmer ground, when he cites the 
Apostolical Canons and S. Epiphanius. The twenty-fifth of 
these canons, he says, allows only those in the lesser orders— 
only readers and singers—to contract marriages ;” and, if priests 
were permitted to continue to live the married life with the 
wives whom they had before their ordination, there is nothing 
to show that bishops were allowed this right. But a reference 
to the Apostolical Canons shows that they do not bear out this 
thesis. What, then, of 5. Epiphanius? He was Bishop of 


-- --.... ..... ---.- - ---ὄ.ὄ-Ἕ-.-.ὄ-- ς--.-.-- 


1 Harold Browne, p. 754, note 1. 

? This canon, numbered ‘27 (25)’ by Hefele (vol. i. p. 468), runs: τῶν els 
κλῆρον προσελθόντων ἀγάμων κελεύομεν βουλομένους γαμεῖν ἀναγνώστας καὶ ψάλτας 
μόνους. As this refers to marriage after ordination, it has no bearing on the 
case of Synesius. 

3 The 5th of these very Apostolical Canons looks something much like a 
confutation of this last statement: Ἐπίσκοπος ἢ πρεσβύτερος ἣ διάκονος τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα μὴ ἐκβαλλέτω προφάσει εὐλαβείας᾽ ἐὰν δὲ ἐκβάλλῃ, ἀφοριζέσθω" 
ἐπιμένων δὲ καθαιρείσθω. Dionysius the Less’ translation of this is: ‘ Epi- 
scopus aut presbyter uxorem propriam sub obtentu religionis nequaquam 
abjiciat; si vero ejecerit excommunicetur ; et si perseveraverit, dejiciatur’ 
(Hefele, ibid. p. 460). It is true that nothing is here plainly said about 
living conjugally; but, if bishops and priests are threatened with ex- 
communication and degradation for putting away their wives, even on the 
pretext of religion, it is highly unnatural to suppose that they are yet 
intended to live with them as if unmarried. 
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Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus, and therefore an Eastern. 
Consequently his statement ought to be of moment. A man 
‘to whom children are being born, he says, is not accepted by 
the Church as deacon, priest, bishop, or sub-deacon. If he 
have been married, he must—in order to hold any of these 
offices—either be a widower or be living as a celibate.’ Druon 
gives the Greek of this; and then, without the Greek, adds, as 
the declaration of Epiphanius, that, if exceptions to this rule 
are to be found in some countries, they are due to a declension 
from the sacred ordinances, and the exception does not, under 
any circumstances, affect bishops. 

We regard Epiphanius as by far the strongest argument put 
forward in the case; but we do not think that even he is an 
authority of the best kind. Like Jerome, he seems not always 
to have carefully weighed his words, and to have allowed 
himself to be carried away in matters on which he felt warmly. 
Notwithstanding his vast reading and his knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Hebrew, and Egyptian, and his great reputation 
for holiness, Robertson believes himself justified in saying 
that ‘both his conduct and his remaining works prove him 
to have been injudicious, weak, vain, narrow-minded, and 
obstinate.’ He was a friend of Jerome’s, and his discourteous 
treatment of John, Bishop of Jerusalem (whom he supposed 
to be an Origenist), and schismatic action in forcibly ordaining 
Jerome’s brother in the diocese of Eleutheropolis, for the 
especial purpose of harassing John—together with his similar 
behaviour to S. Chrysostom, to which he had been instigated 
by Theophilus—all tend to show that he was under the 
᾿ influence of Jerome in regard to Origenism. May it not be 
that his famous friend’s championship of celibacy had also 
had its effect upon him? We do not by any means feel that 
this suggestion is a decisive refutation of Druon’s theory 


1 Druon, p. 43. 3 Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 89, sq. 
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we merely ask whether it is not a possible explanation of 
Epiphanius’ extraordinary statement. 

Druon observes further that in 399 the bishops of Asia 
Minor and Scythia deposed Antoninus, Bishop of Ephesus— 
one of the points urged against him being that he had not 
separated from his wife! But there were other charges 
against him, and one of these was that he had been guilty 
of gross simony ;” so that it is not necessary to lay too much 
stress on the first accusation. Though Sozomen does not 
mention Antoninus by name, he appears to refer to him in 
connection with the proceedings of 8. Chrysostom, who went 
into Asia Minor to investigate the episcopal scandals re- 
ported to him. He says that Chrysostom appointed a new 
bishop, Heraclides, to Ephesus; but speaks of the necessity 
for this as if caused by the death, not the deposition, of 
Antoninus.* 7 

It is true that in the modern Greek Church (to use the 
popular, though not quite accurate, name for the Orthodox 
branches of Eastern Christendom) the bishops are celibates.‘ 
We do not see that that proves them invariably to have been 
so at the beginning of the fifth century. The Greek Church 
is undoubtedly conservative to a degree: the doctrine and 
practice which mark it to-day have characterised it for 
hundreds of years. But its conservatism, we take it, dates 
from a later time than that of Synesius. Certainly, in the 
early days of Christianity, it had not completely consolidated 
itself. Or how can one account for the fact that the most 
dangerous and widespread of heresies all at first originated in 


᾿ 1p, 44. 2 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 104. 

3 ἔτνχε yap ὁ τότε ἐνθάδε ἐπισκοπῶν τελευτήσας (Sozomen, 8. 6). 

4 The fact that the parochial clergy are permitted to marry (though only 
while they are still laymen), shows that, in the mind of another large 
division of the Church besides the Anglican Communion, the celibacy of the 
clergy, as clergy, is not an essential. It is not easy to see how Rome herself 
can affect to regard it as a sine qua non; or how is one to account for her 
indulgence to the Uniates in this matter ? 
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the East? The General Councils, which met for the clear 
definition of the Faith, were held in the East, and only two 
of them before our author’s conversion. The state of the 
Eastern Church to-day is not unanswerable evidence as to its 
state nearly fifteen hundred years ago. 

_ Druon holds that Synesius was obliged to repudiate his 
wife; and accounts for his acquiescence in the matter, and, 
as we have seen,! the supposed change in his dogmatic con- 
victions, by the influence exercised over him by Theophilus 
during the seven months? which (as that writer believes) 
Synesius spent at Alexandria between his election and con- 
secration.® 

Pétau also maintains the truth of the separation; but the 
only argument which, if we remember rightly, he puts forward 
to support it, is based on premises from which we entirely 
dissent. Holding Dioscorus to be our author's son, and Ep. 4 
to have been written after his consecration, he notes that, in 
sending greeting to the boy’s mother, Synesius says that he 
regards her as a sister. If, as we believe, Dioscorus was 
a nephew, and the letter written years earlier, even before 
the philosopher's own marriage, the argument comes to 
nothing. 

The idea upheld by the strict Roman Catholic writers on 
this question is based, we think, on very insecure grounds. 
We cannot but believe that, with both Pétau and Druon, the 
rigid methods of later Latin Christendom have been introduced 
into the flexible earlier Greek Church. 

_ But neither can we accept unreservedly the view of the 
English writers, Miss Gardner‘ and the late Charles Kingsley 
(with whom, as it appears, both Villemain and De Chateau- 


1 p. 250. 

2 Miss Gardner (p. 114) says ‘eight months.’ Synesius’ own words do not 
imply much over six. See p. 255, note 1. 

3 Druon, pp. 47, 84. 

4 We understand her to hold this opinion (p. 115), though she does not say 
so distinctly. 
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briand agree'), that Synesius was allowed to retain his wife. 
It may be the case, but we see no proof of it. If we blame 
French Churchmen for identifying early Alexandria with late 
Rome, English Churchmen must be on their guard against 
supposing it to be synonymous with modern Canterbury. 
With the greatest respect for Kingsley, both as man and 
as author, one finds it difficult to divest oneself of the 
suspicion that his prejudices in the matter had something 
to do with his view of the case. He had a strong affection 
for Synesius; and he has shown plainly enough in Yeast 
that he was vigorously opposed to (indeed, that he could 
not understand) the feeling which represents celibacy as 
the condition in which the religious life can best be 
cultivated. He would have thought it a grievous flaw in 
his dear ‘Squire-Bishop’s’ character to have ‘put away his 
wife; therefore, he will not allow that he could have done 
such a thing. Has not his historical sense been a little at 
fault ? 

We must leave the question an open one; for there is no 
known contemporary, or even early, evidence on either side. 

On the one hand, Synesius, when called to the episcopate, 
undoubtedly feared that one condition of his admission to 
the office might be his enforced celibacy; if there were 
married bishops then, they must have been very rare; and 
one cannot, in his own writings, find a single reference to his 
wife which can with certainty be dated later than his 
consecration. 


1 Druon (p. 42), who says: ‘M. de Chateaubriand a pris toute faite, sans 
la controler, l’opinion de M. Villemain, presque toujours si exact. Ces deux 
autorités reviennent donc 4 une seule.’ It is most interesting to observe 
that the fair-minded Bishop Hefele takes this view. ‘Church history,’ he 
says, ‘shows that there were married bishops, for instance Synesius, in the 
fifth century’ (vol. i. p. 437). His honest acknowledgment of a point, 
which would go against his own theory that the whole Church of those days 
was Papal, is more especially to be commended from the fact that he admits 
as certain ἃ historical question on which we believe that there is the best 
ground for doubt. 
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On the other hand, the Council of Ancyra (314),) while 
forbidding marriage to those who, at the time of their ordina- 
tion, undertook not to enter into matrimony, permitted it 
to those who, when being ordained to the diaconate, expressed 
their intention to marry.2, The Council of Gangra (its date 
is uncertain, and authorities seem to vary from 324° to 370) 
‘anathematises “ those who separate themselves from a married 
priest, as though it were ποῦ right to communicate in the 
oblation when such an one ministers.” ’* 

Most important of all is the Council of Nicaea, which, on 
the advice of Paphnutius, a celibate bishop (who quoted 
Hebrews 13. 4 in what he said on the subject), refrained 
from compelling those of the clergy who had been married 
before ordination to return to the unmarried life.5 Synesius 
had been so married, and Socrates expresses the council’s 
action in such a way as indubitably to apply to bishops 88. 
well as to the rest of the clergy.6 In a later part of his 





1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 252, note °; and Browne, as in note 3. 

2 Canon 10. (Hefele, vol. i. p. 210.) It must, however, be admitted that 
this canon seems to apply merely to deacons. They are the only clergymen 
mentioned in it; and the way in which it is expressed suggests that it 
refers to men who have no intention of seeking ordination to the priesthood. 

3 Harold Browne, p. 753. : 

4 Harold Browne, loc. cit. The council had met to consider the case of 
Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastea in Armenia. One of the charges against him 
was that πρεσβυτέρου γυναῖκα ἔχοντος, ἣν νόμῳ λαϊκὸς ὧν ἠγάγετο, τὴν εὐλογίαν 
καὶ τὴν κοινωνίαν ὡς μῦσος ἐκκλίνειν ἐκέλευε. The synod deposed him, and 
condemned his opinions (Socrates 2. 43). That Eustathius’ own father was a 
bishop seems clear from the words: Evord@os . . . ὑπὸ Ἑὐλαλίου τοῦ ἰδίου 
πατρὸς καὶ ἐπισκόπου Καισαρείας τῆς ἐν Καππαδοκίᾳ ἤδη πρότερον καθήρητο (tbid.). 

5 Socrates, 1. 11. Cp. Sozomen, 1. 23. 

6 "Ἐδόκει τοῖς ἐπισκόποις νόμον νεαρὸν (this last word is to be marked) εἰς τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν εἰσφέρειν, ὥστε τοὺς lepwudvous, λέγω δὲ ἐπισκόπους καὶ πρεσβυτέρους καὶ 
διακόνους, μὴ σνγκαθεύδειν ταῖς γαμεταῖς, ἃς ἔτι λαϊκοὶ ὄντες ἠγάγοντος And then, 
after giving the gist οὗ Paphnutius’ speech, he continues: πείθεται πᾶς ὁ τῶν 
ἱερωμένων σύλλογος τοῖς Παφνουτίον λόγοις. Διὸ καὶ τὴν περὶ τούτου ζήτησιν 
ἀπεσίγησαν, τῇ γνώμῃ τῶν βουλομένων ἀπέχεσθαι τῆς ὁμιλίας τῶν γαμετῶν 
καταλείψαντες. It must be observed that nothing seems to have been done by 
this council towards allowing the clergy to marry a/ter ordination. Socrates’ 
account refers pointedly to marriages contracted by them while they were 
still laymen. 
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history, speaking apparently of an event of his own time 
(which would be about the period of Synesius, or even later), 
Socrates relates that a clergyman in Thessaly had been 
excommunicated for living conjugally with his wife; and 
remarks on this that many bishops had had children born to 
them during their episcopate.! | 

Volkmann holds that a law of the year 434 in the 
Theodosian Code proves the existence of married bishops at 
that time;* and the late Dr. Stokes gives, as a reason for 
the belief that clerical celibacy had not been successfully 
enforced in Britain at the beginning of the fifth century, the 
fact that S. Patrick was the son of a deacon and grandson 
of a priest. (Is this, however, quite a demonstrative proof ? 
Is there anything to show that the marriages may not, in 
both instances, and in the case of Eulalius (see page 368, 
note 4) have taken place before ordination?) He adds: ‘In’ 
fact, the marriage of the clergy successfully resisted the 
denunciations of popes and councils during the next six 
hundred years. ... The Council of Winchester, a.p. 1076, 
decreed that “married priests living in castles or villages 
should not be compelled to abandon their wives.”’* And, 
dealing with a letter from Pope Innocent 1. to Exsuperius 


1 γῶν ἐν ἀνατολῇ πάντων γνώμῃ ἀπεχομένων, καὶ τῶν ἐπισκόπων εἰ καὶ βούλοιντο, 
οὐ μὴν ἀνάγκῃ νόμου τοῦτο ποιούντων᾽ πολλοὶ γὰρ αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς 
καὶ παῖδας ἐκ τῆς νομίμης γαμετῆς πεποιήκασιν (5. 22). It is worth notice that 
Druon, who quotes S. Jerome as an unanswerable authority, and brings 
forward a canon of the western and local Council of Illiberis (which, though 
it might affect the neighbouring ‘ Africa,’ would have little influence in 
Libya), is entirely silent as to the eastern and Cicumenical Council of 
Nicaea, and disposes of Socrates in the words, ‘un écrivain postérieur, et 
souvent mal informé’ (p. 44). 

2 p. 216, note *. We do not know what this secular law was; but, even 
if it forbids marriage to the clergy, it obviously hints that some were 
then married. Another secular law (this time of Honorius; therefore 
not necessarily affecting the East, but being even more important as 
dealing with the more determined West) in 420 allowed those of the» 
clergy who had been married before ordination to retain their wives 
(Robertson, vol. ii. p. 337). 

3 Cp. Robertson, vol. iv. p. 438. 
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of Toulouse (an intimate friend of 5, Jerome’s), about the 
beginning of 405, he says that, ‘as to the clergy, while dis- 
approving in general of their marriage, he (i.e. the Pope) 
tolerates it under certain circumstances, proving conclusively 
that the law of celibacy, which had been first promulgated 
at Rome less than twenty years before, had made as yet but 
little way in Southern Gaul.’! 

Even during the fifth and sixth centuries, ‘no general 
council ventured to prohibit the marriage of the clergy, 
though ‘local councils,’ apparently in the West, ‘were con- 
tinually occupied with the subject, and the bishops of Rome 
were steady in advancing the cause of celibacy.’? 

Some of the proofs which we have given above that 
married clergymen were by no means so unheard-of a thing 
in the East, or even in the West, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, and, indeed, for long afterwards, as modern 
Romanists would fain persuade us, may relate only to priests 
and deacons, and have nothing to do with bishops. But 
even this evidence of clerical marriage seems to the point, 
when one is dealing with those who believe that, because 
Rome to-day is so decided on this matter, the ancient East 
was equally decided (even though it might be only in the 
case of the highest order of the ministry). 

We wish, however, simply to take facts as facts; and 
acknowledge that, while the two French writers spoken of 
do not appear to have given any solid grounds for their 
. belief, Kingsley seems to have assumed the truth of his 
without seriously examining the case at all. 

It seems to us impossible to decide whether after his 
elevation to the episcopate Synesius continued to live as 
8. married man, or whether he found the tendency of the age 
towards celibacy too strong for him. We should like to 
believe that he had sufficient independence and a firm enough 





1 Treland and the Celtic Church, 2nd edition (1888), pp. 39, sq. 
2 Robertson, vol, ii. p. 3365. 
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grasp of Gospel liberty, to be able to keep his intention of 
retaining his wife. But his great admiration for Theophilus 
and his strong sense of obedience may very well have forced 
him to yield! to the archbishop’s exhortations to return to 
the celibate state, if such exhortations were used—as we 
have little doubt that they were. Each student of our 
author’s life must form his own conclusions from the facts 
of the case, and not from any a prio notions. For our own 
part, we are content, or rather, constrained, to remain un- 
certain. | 

Synesius had a very deep love for his children;? indeed, 
so wrapped up in them was he, that on the death of one of 
them he was actually, bishop as he was, tempted to commit 
suicide ®—if, at least, he is not exaggerating. The paternal 
spirit was considerably developed in him; and it is pleasant 
to see the interest with which he looked forward to superin- 
tending, in time to come, the education of the child whose 
birth he did not expect till the following year. ‘It occurred 
to me,’ he writes, ‘to say this about Dion, with regard to my 
son who shall be in the future; for, as I was actually going 
through his writings of all sorts, the prophecy has mean- 
while come to me. I have experienced the feeling of a 
father, and already desire to hold intercourse with my son, 
and to teach him whatever thoughts occur to me on the 
subject of each writer and writing, commending to him 
men whom I love, each one with the criticism that befits 
him.’ Then he goes on to address the unborn babe, and 
gives him advice as to the method which he ought to follow 
in the study of literature, with a view to becoming a thoroughly 
cultivated philosopher* Later he speaks of ‘the necessity 
of Dion’s finding some witness at my hands, in order that I 
may have my son, whom Destiny promises me, become an 


2 Volkmann sees that it cannot be proved that he held out (p. 226, note **). 
2 See Bpp. 44, 94; Hymn 8; On Dreams, 7. 
3 Epp. δ and 78a. Cp. Hp. 16. 4 Dion, 4. 
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heir also of -his instruction, 1 and remarks: ‘What then if I 
too, in treating with my own son, whom the Deity promised 
me for next year (but J look upon the boy as already present), 
think it right both to jest and to be serious? For I wish 
him to become able in both lines.’ 5. | 
One can well understand how great a blow it must have 
been to the fond father to see one after the other of his boys 
taken from him; and his letters contain many allusions to 
their deaths, and give evidence of the heavy grief which these 
caused him.? His trouble must have been accentuated by 
the fact that he would feel that his branch of the family was 
dying out; and his pride of birth was great—as one would 
expect it to be, when he could trace his pedigree back and 
back, even, as he fancied, into the Mythological Age! ‘Alas 
for Cyrene,’ he says, ‘whose public tablets bring down, right 
to me, the succession from Heracles! I should not seem 
out-of-date, if I lament, among men who know, my nobility, 
which has been entered in the public records. Alas for 
the tombs, the Dorian tombs, in which I shall have no 
place!’* Speaking, perhaps, of the birth® of two of his sons, 
he prays, ‘May God make them a blessing both to them- 
selves, to their brothers, to their parents’ house, to the rest 
of their race, and to the cities of their ancestors!’® And, 
while denouncing Andronicus, he shows the characteristic 
contempt for the upstart, which one is almost sure to find 
even in the gentlest of blue-blooded persons. ‘ Recollect,’ 
he exclaims, ‘how he behaved towards me—who, if I were 
nothing else, was descended from those well-known ancestors 
(the successive generations from Eurysthenes, who led down 
the Dorians to Sparta, right down to my father were engraved 


1 Dion, 11. 2 Ibid. 13. 

5 Kpp. 10, 16, 70, 79a, 80, 88, 126, and, perhaps, 67. 4 Discourse 1. 

5 See p. 35, note 5. 

δ Hp. 53. Cp. Ep. 38; Hymn 5. 38, δᾳᾳ., and, perhaps, the allusion 
(Panegyric on Baldness, 16) to the triumph of the Heracleids over the 
Achaemenids. 
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on the public tablets)—he, a fellow who could not tell 
the name of his grandfather—why, not even that of his 
father, they say, except so far as to make a guess at it! a 
fellow, too, who had leaped from the place where he used to 
watch for tunnies into the prefect’s carriage !’1 - 

At one time Synesius had living with him Evoptius’ son 
Dioscorus (whose name, if the readings in Migne are correct, 
also appears under the forms Dioscorius and Dioscurius), a 
child of whom he was very fond, and in whose education he 
took a great interest. He writes proudly of his attainments 
to the boy’s father? and to the sophist Troilus® There was 


also a niece of our friend’s, the daughter of Amelius,* whom 


we understand to have been a grown-up young woman when 
he speaks of her.5 She had been on a visit to him, and he 
complained loudly when her other uncle, Evoptius, took her 
away from him.® 

But the good man’s friends were by no means taken only 
from among his own kinsmen. They were so many, and 
some of them of such importance in various ways, that. we 
must speak of them at greater length in the next chapter. 
Here we can but consider them in reference to his devotion 
to them. 

That he should have had the greatest admiration and 
affection for Hypatia is only what one would naturally expect. 
She must have been a singularly attractive character, and 
Kingsley has laid us under a deep obligation by the beautiful 
portrait which he has painted of her in his famous romance. 
Synesius could not fail to honour her; and an actual friend- 
ship was far more possible with them than is generally the 
case between persons of different sex, from the fact that she 


1 Kp. 57. 

2 Ep. 53. 3 Hp. 111. 4 See p. 11. 5 Hp. 144. 

6 Hp. 56. Lapatz (p. 295) considers the niece of Hp. 56 to have been 
the daughter of Theodosius and Stratonice; but we identify her with the 
daughter of Amelius. For Stratonice, see pp. 11, 84. ; and for Evoptius, 


pp. 386, sqq. 
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had so masculine an intellect, and that their tastes were, 
many of them, the same. They could converse together on 
sufficiently equal terms on philosophy, science, and literature ; 
and, where there was any inequality of mental endowments 
between them, it is probable that, on most points, the advan- 
tage was on the lady’s side. Synesius always treated her as 
his intellectual superior, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it was mere gallantry which caused him to adopt this 
tone. That they knew each other very well is clear from the 
fact that Hypatia had playfully and affectionately named 
Synesius ‘Other men’s Blessing,’! on account of the kindly 
use which he made of his influence with powerful personages. 
We must not omit to give some of the passages in which he 
mentions his noble-hearted friend. ‘Greet the most revered 
and God-beloved philosopher, and the happy troop who enjoy 
her sacred voice.’ ? 


‘“Tf men forget the Dead in Spirit-land, 
Yet I e’en there” 


will remember dear Hypatia.”® ‘You also, together with 
Virtue, I consider a blessing safe from violence. You, then, 
always have power; and may you continue’ to have it, since 
you employ your power in the noblest way!’* ‘I dictate 
my letter while bedridden; but I hope you will receive it 
in good health, my mother, sister, and teacher, and, in all 
these characters, my benefactress; and, whatever thing or 


1 ΣΑλλότριον ἀγαθόν (Hp. 80). 2 Ep. 4. 
* Hp. 124. 8. Isidore sets forth the same thought in Epp. 5. 252. 
It is beautifully expressed by Cervantes :— 
‘Y aun no se me figura que me toca 
Aqueste oficio solamente en vida, 
Mas con la lengua muerta y fria en la boca 
Pienso mover la voz 4 ti debida : 
Libre mi alma de su estrecha roca, 
Por el Estigio lago conducida, 
Celebrandote ira, y aquel sonido 
Hard parar las aguas del olvido. 
4 Ep. 80. 
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term is honourable, [that you are to me].... Greet your 
happy companions . . . and any one who has been added to 
their number of such a kind as to be acceptable to you. I 
must owe him thanks, because he is acceptable to you. Him 
also greet from me as my greatest friend. If you are in any 
way interested in my doings, you do well. And, if it is not 
to be so, neither am I interested in this!’! A weighty proof 
of the close friendship subsisting between the two is to be 
found in the fact that, out of the seven letters in which 
Synesius mentions the deaths of his children, three? are 
addressed to Hypatia, as if she was one of the persons whose 
sympathy he valued most highly, and from whom he most 
confidently expected sympathy. 

His friends’ troubles he makes his own. Whether it be 
Theodore’s attack of ophthalmia,®? or Olympius’ illness,‘ or 
Pylaemenes’ money-anxieties,® he is full of honest expressions 
of condolence, full of a keen desire to be of assistance.® 
Indeed, he is always trying to help some one: ever writing 
letters of introduction to his influential acquaintances on 
behalf of different persons who have sought the benefit of 
his good offices. Nicaeus, Gerontius, the Paymaster of the 
Brigade of Ptolemais, Martyrius, Diogenes, Poemenius, the 
son of Alexander, and others, are all commended by him to 
one powerful friend or another. Certainly the ‘Other men’s 





1 Ep. 16. 2 Epp. 10, 16, and 80. 
3 Ep. 7. * Ep. 96. 5 Ep. 133. 

6 In Hymn 8 there is a very feeling passage (19-28), in which he 
celebrates his brother’s recovery from serious illness :— 


Γνωτὸν δὲ φυλάσσοις, 
τόν μοι νέον, "Αφθιτε, 
ἤδη χθονίαν πύλαν 
παραμειβόμενον ποδὶ, 
ἄψοῤῥον ἀνήγαγες, 

ἐμὰ κήδεα καὶ γόους, 

ἐμὰ δάκρνα καὶ φρενῶν 
σβέσας αἰθομέναν φλόγα. 
"EBlwoas καὶ νέκυν 

διὰ σὸν, Πάτερ, ἱκέταν. 
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Blessing was no unsuitable name for him. He seems to 
consider no pains too great to be worth taking, if thereby he 
can do somebody a kindness. 

He can: even perceive an amusing side to the situation, 
and writes playfully to Pentadius: ‘For the troublesome 
annoyance which I cause you, accuse yourself; for, by your 
eager desire to let every one see that you do me all honour, 
you have opened the way for all who are in adversity to run 
to me. Do you know, then, what you must do, if J am ever 
to have done with being wearied by many, and yow are to 
have done with being wearied about many by me? Although 
the man on whose behalf I write makes an entirely moderate 
and kindly request, and thoroughly deserves to gain his 
object, as everybody knows, still let him fail to persuade 
you, just as much as if he were utterly bad, and the end 
which he seeks were utterly bad. Moreover, whenever I 
come to you, to blame you, order your servants to shut the 
doors in my face. If some persons see this occurrence and 
others hear of it from those who saw it, for the future both 
you and I shall have complete peace; since, for the time to 
come, no one at any rate will any longer run to me and retail 
his woes. But, if you are too timid, and do not wish people 
to know that you are acting thus, put up with having, many 
times a-day, to confer some favour on people who become 
your suppliants through the agency of God and of me. 
Come, I know well that you will not grow weary of well- 
doing.! Therefore, I too will not grow weary of providing 
suitable subjects for the display of your character.’ 2 

Elsewhere® he speaks sadly of his inability to help those 
in whom he is interested, and ranks this among the worst 


1 Οὐκ ἀπαγορεύσεις εὗ ποιῶν. Though it is the same idea, the words are not 
sufficiently alike to make probable a reference to Gal. 6. 9 (τὸ δὲ καλὸν 
ποιοῦντες μὴ ἐκκακῶμεν) or 2 Thess. 3. 13 (μὴ ἐκκακήσητε καλοποιοῦντες), 
especially as the letter is dated 404 by Lapatz (p. 146) and 403 by Druon 
(p. 283). 

2 Ep. 29. 3 Kpp. 57 and 80. 
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of his troubles. What these troubles were he does not specify, 
though he alludes to them several times,! except as regards 
the loss of his children, the uncongenial duties forced on him 
by his office, the unhappy condition of the land, and the 
shameful behaviour of unworthy governors. Probably his 
other personal griefs were in some way related to the public 
calamities under which his country was suffering; for he 
was so conspicuous a figure in Pentapolis, and of such an 
ardent patriotism, that he is sure to have borne a large share 
of the trials in which all were involved. | 

A man of so sympathetic a temperament must needs long 
for sympathy from others. He pours forth his affection 
upon his friends; he takes it very hard if they do not respond 
with equal warmth. He has a poor opinion of himself, he 
has a high opinion of them; he is inclined to doubt whether 
they are really as fond of him as he desires, and in many a 
letter does he complain of their neglect. To Theodore he 
says: ‘You neglect me too much, as is perhaps the Will of 
God.’? To Evoptius: ‘You certainly will not say that you 
did not know of the presence of the bearer of the Festal 
Letter. Nay, you saw him, but paid no attention to the 
- matter. You did not think it meet to remember your brother 
and give a letter addressed to him, telling how you are and 
what your circumstances. As for me, it is a thing about 
which I care very much—to know of your doings. Since 
in all my own affairs I am grieved, I could wish to be cheered 
in yours; but you deprived me of this encouragement too. 
You ought not to have done so, for, even if we had not 
sprung from the same parents, we have had a common 
bringing-up, ἃ common education. Indeed, what is there 
that we have not had in common? Everything has bound 
us to one another by every means. Truly, adversity is, as 
they say, a serious thing; and, whenever there comes to 


---΄........ re - Ἀ- 


1 Epp. 54, 57, 70, 88, 92, 95, 126. 2 Ep. 7. 
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anybody a time of trouble, then the dispositions of brothers 
and friends are tested, as well as everything else. For my 
part, I shall be satisfied to hear of your doings even from 
others. Only, may God apportion you good! for it is this 
sort of news that I desire eagerly to hear about you.’! To 
Hypatia: ‘I should long since have accused you of not 
deeming me worthy of a letter. But now I know that I have 
been neglected by all of you for the reason, not that I am 
_ doing any wrong, but that I have many misfortunes. ... I 
have lost both my friends and the good-will of all; and 
(greatest misfortune) I have lost your most sacred self, which 
alone I hoped would remain for me superior both to the 
caprice of Fate and to the ebb and flow of Destiny.’? His 
feeling is (or, at least, he professes it to be): 


‘Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.’ 


To Diogenes he laments: ‘That’s the sort of thing the luxury 
of Syriansis! It makes them forgetful of both kinsmen and 
friends.’® To Simplicius: ‘You have for a long time become 
forgetful of us.’* To Heliodore: ‘If you acknowledge that 
my suspicion of forgetfulness is fairly brought against you, 
repent and set matters right, and restore yourself to us.’® 
He compares Anastasius’ treatment of him unfavourably even 
with Amasis’ behaviour towards Polycrates, and concludes 
with the words; ‘Do what has to be done; only, I hope that 
you will be successful in doing it. For my misfortune would 
be but half as great, if even by my troubles I caused pleasure 
to my friends.’® Writing to Herculian, he observes: ‘In 
changing your locality, you have also taken away from me 
your regard. If you do not cease to draw yourself away 
from those who have loved you most sincerely and honestly, 
you followed the example of the swallows, which settle 


1 Ep. 8. 3 Hp. 10. 3 Ep. 23. 
4 Hp. 2A. 5 Kp. 25. © Hp. 46. 
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themselves, as it were, in friendships with men with shrill 
cries, and flit in silence.’! 

Synesius was an affectionate husband, a loving father, a 
devoted friend; and we must not fail to note that he was also 
a kind master. Those of his slaves who knew him well, he 
tells us, were fond of him. If they had been in his household 
some time, they had found that his service was an agreeable 
one. ‘Having something of a liberal education, and, I may 
almost say, being counted among my equals, they rather love 
me as a willingly chosen ruler than fear me as a master 
appointed by law.’* To many of them he had granted their 
freedom ;* but, from the way in which he speaks of them, it 
looks as if they still continued in the family. Even where, as 
sometimes happened in the case of those whom he himself had 
bought, they turned out unsatisfactorily, he was averse to 
punishing them. If they would not conduct themselves pro- 
perly, he was sorry for their bad taste, and would willingly 
let them alone, so long as they rid him of their undesirable 
presence. It was only in deference to his niece’s wishes that 
he made any attempt to recapture the runaway Philoromus ;‘ 
and he would not be troubled any more with the profligate 
gymnastic-master. The man was a complete failure, and 
his undignified behaviour could only bring discredit upon 
the philosopher’s establishment. Accordingly, Synesius gave 
directions that he was to be safely shipped off to his native 
city, and allowed to do as he pleased there.® 

Our author was a very loyal friend, and he could not bear 
to be estranged from any one with whom he had been on 
kindly terms. 

His early playmate Auxentius,® having taken the opposite 
side to Evoptius on some political question (though Synesius 
did not sympathise with his brother’s course of action), turned 
his wrath upon the philosopher, and, according to the latter, 


1 Kp. 137. 9 Hp. 144. 3 Dion, 13. 
᾿ς 4 Ep. 144. 5 Ep. 32. 6 See p. 12, 
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did him all the harm that he could. Synesius, naturally 
enough, resented this treatment, both on his own account and 
because of his devotion to Evoptius; and a breach between 
the two friends was the result. The quarrel may have lasted 
some time; but a man of Synesius’ type could not allow it to 
continue indefinitely, and (apparently after he had become 
bishop) he wrote two letters to Auxentius to ask him to let 
bygones be bygones.! 

The odium polviicum was then, as now, second in intensity 
to only the odium theologicum; a political opponent was 
frequently the living impersonation of all iniquity. It was 
politics which had roused the spleen of Auxentius; it was 
politics which at least furnished the pretext for Julius’ attack 
on our friend. 

Synesius proposed a bill for the exemption of foreigners 
from military service (he always disapproved of the employ- 
ment of mercenaries; the only exception which he made was 
in respect of the Unnigardae), and found that Julius strongly 
condemned the idea. He brought forward another bill, which 
aimed at abolishing the office of Dux of Pentapolis and restor- 
ing the ancient arrangement by which the country had, in 
military matters, been under the Count of Egypt; and again 
his antagonist was Julius. They came also into collision in 
regard to ‘the question of the embassy.’? This seems to refer 
to Synesius’ mission to Constantinople. If it be so, and if 
Lapatz’s date for the letter from which this information 
comes be correct (409), the quarrel between the two men 
must have been of some twelve years’ standing.® The philo- 
sopher assures us that in its origin it was political, and there 
was nothing personal about it. Julius, however, proceeded to 
make use of it in the most mean-spirited manner, and spoke 

1 Epp. 60 and 116. 2 τὰ περὶ τὴν πρεσβείαν. 

ὃ Lapatz conjectures that Julius had wished to be sent on the mission. 
‘On parle d’envoyer une ambassade ἃ Constantinople ; il pleut des candidats : 


qui ne veut voir la cour et ses merveilles? Jules bat la province, affiche ses 
mérites, perd son temps et 88 peine . . .’ (pp. 309, sqg.). See also Druon, p. 20. 
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all the evil he could think of about Synesius. The latter was 
evidently very indignant at this conduct, and seems to have 
been by no means undesirous that his detractor might fall 
into trouble. At the same time, he entirely refused to try in 
any way to punish him. Far from doing so, he was generous 


‘enough to take Julius’ part on an occasion when he believed 


him to have been recklessly accused of a crime of which he 
was not guilty.. Even when he found that Julius was pur- 
suing him with malignant misrepresentations, he congratulated 
himself on having helped a bitter enemy—not only for the 
sake of the man’s wife and children, and family in general, 
but even for the man’s own sake. In the writer of Hp. 94 we 
certainly see one who, at all events to some extent, recognised 
and tried to act up to the Christian law of cultivating a for- 
giving spirit. 


1 The charge seems to have been one of high treason (τὸν κατήγορον . . . 
ὃς ἐδίωκεν αὐτὸν ἀσεβείας, ὡς ἀδικοῦντα τὴν βασιλέως ἑστίαν). Lapatz quotes from 
a marvellously magnanimous law of Theodosius 1. on this crime, which runs: 
‘If due to irresponsible frivolity, it is to be treated with disdain ; if due to 
madness, it deserves the greatest compassion ; if due to wilful malice, it is 
to be forgiven’ (p. 311). One stands amazed at such a law in such days. 
But its effect must have been short-lived ; for Eutropius, during the time of 
his power, obtained from Arcadius an edict by which ‘high treason’ was 
held to include sven the project of assassinating a member of the Imperial 
Council or one of the Emperor’s confidants—the punishment being the execu- 
tion of the guilty person, the confiscation of his property, and the perpetual 
degradation of his sons. As Eutropius had numbers of spies in his employ, 
almost any important personage might be accused of the crime (Volkmann, 
pp. 18, sq.). It is not, indeed, likely that the infamous Eutropius’ decree 
remained in force during Anthemius’ worthy administration of the eastern 
Empire (during which the attack on Julius apparently took place); but it 
does not follow that a return had been made to the extreme generosity of 
393. At all events, somebody took it into his head to accuse Julius (in Ypp. 
118 and 119—written, it would seem, a few years earlier—Synesius speaks 
of informers as a common pest in Cyrenaica); and things would have gone 
hard with him, bad not our author come to the rescue and set him free. If 
it had not been for his intervention, we gather that even Julius’ influence 
with Andronicus would have been of no avail; and Lapatz well suggests 
(p. 312) that the prefect would perhaps have been only too glad to get rid of 
Synesius’ enemy, of whom he stood in great awe. 

2 We should mark also his treatment of Carnas, who had stolen a horse of 
his. Synesius was anxious to bring him to justice; but, when he was 
apprehended, at once forgave him (Zpp. 6 and 14). 
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With his conciliatory behaviour towards those who had 
fallen out with him, and his unwillingness to retaliate on 
those who had done him wrong, is closely connected his desire 
to avoid giving unnecessary pain. After speaking out with 
considerable plainness to Herculian on the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the philosophasters, whose pompous affectation 
was always to him as the red rag to the bull, he earnestly begs 
his friend not to allow his letter to be seen by certain persons 
(one should observe the perpetual Panhellenium and its public- 
private correspondence), lest they should be hurt by recognis- 
ing either themselves or their acquaintances in those whom he 
denounced. It is sometimes, he says, virile and in accordance 
with the manner of philosophy to upbraid people to their face ; 
but he thinks it mean to speak lightly of them behind their 
backs. He would not have mentioned such a subject to 
Herculian in writing, but.that, owing to their great intimacy, 
he discusses matters with him with no more reluctance than 
he would feel in dwelling upon them in his own mind.! 
Synesius’ generosity is clearly above the possibility of being 
questioned. 

He has his weak points, of course. He is a bit of a pedant. 
He is not devoid of vanity; or he could not expatiate so often, 
especially in public addresses, on his long pedigree. A man 
of good birth—not always, perhaps, but usually—takes such 
things for granted. If he is fond of dilating on them, one is 
tempted to doubt the authenticity of his family-tree; one is 
inclined to fancy that he rather doubts it himself, and wants 
to talk himself into a conviction of it. If there can be no 
question in the matter, one scents vanity in the reiteration of 
the point. It is a weakness in the character. Synesius 
appears before the Emperor. He is going to harangue him on 
his duty. It is not every day that Arcadius has the privilege 
of a visit from a pupil of Hypatia’s; he had better make the 


1 Fp, 142. 
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most of the opportunity. Is there not—in spite of the philo- 
sopher’s earnestness, in spite of the disappointment caused 
him by long waiting for the interview, something of this 
spirit in the expression, ‘If you can take courage to put up 
with such an association, 


‘Here, then, am I myself within,”’! 


with which he introduces himself ? 

Probably most persons are quite willing to become famous, 
if fame comes casually in their way; many are keenly desirous 
of becoming so. But it is a feeling which is not often put 
into actual words. Is the clear statement of such a wish to be 
applauded as a sign of honesty, or condemned as an indication 
of vanity? Synesius, at least, is not afraid to say that he 
would like to be renowned. 

‘Grant fame unto my actions 


Meet for the ancient glories 
Of Sparta and Cyrene,’ ? 


he prays— 
‘Ward off grim poverty and wealth, 
To deeds add famous reputation, 
Unfold me glory ’mid the peoples.’ 

Yet, elsewhere,* he proclaims himself indifferent as to 
whether he is held in honour or not. How are the two state- 
ments to be reconciled? Except for these passages in the 
Hymns, we should have said that he cared very little to figure 
prominently in the thoughts of men. It is probable that his 
feeling was that of many others; he had no objection to re- 
nown if it came his way, but he would not go aside to seek it. 

Student and sportsman; genuinely cultivated, yet not free 
from pedantry; really humble, but not without a touch of 
vanity; disinclined to public life, but ever ready to come to 
the fore to help any one; conscious of the advantages of com- 
fortable means, but never anxious for wealth; eager for his 





1 On Kingship, 1. 3 Hymn 5. 37, 8qq. 
8. Hymn 6. 30, δηᾳφ. Cp. Hymn 8. 13. 4 Kp. 57. 
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sons’ success, but too negligent in money-matters to take the 
trouble to leave them the property which he was glad to have 
himself; devoted to his wife, but counting her unworthy of 
particular mention; a loving father, a loyal friend, a kind 
master, a generous opponent; a pronounced aristocrat, but 
still a zealous defender of the rights of the populace; a tactful 
commander, a dutiful suffragan, thoroughly understanding the 
value of obedience, whether owed to him or by him ;—such is 
Synesius. We have seen him in many aspects; we admire him 
in most ; and, when we try to divest him of his accidents, and to 
see him in his substance, we find in him a charming character 
—a character which only needs to be noticed, in order to be 
loved. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE FRIENDS OF SYNESIUS 


Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and Angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 


OF the friends of Synesius, a goodly throng, some were persous 
who in their generation played a very important part in the 
world ; others, as is natural, are known to us only from his 
own slight allusions to them. History may not have much to 
say even of those of the former class, since history cannot 
dwell at length on the lives of all who have at one time or 
another guided the destinies of men; it can only treat thus 
of the more prominent among them. But, for all that, some of 
those to be spoken of in this chapter held places of the first 
rank in the Eastern Empire and Eastern Church of that period. 
However cursory the notice taken of Synesius by those who 
write the annals of either of these great institutions, he was 
inevitably a man of influence, on intimate terms as he was 
with the owners of some of the best-known names of his 
day. 

As we have seen, he spent the earlier part of his life in 
Cyrenaica. He then went to Alexandria, and may have 
remained there several years, moviny, as it seems, entirely in 
Pagan society. After, as we say, ‘completing’ (fatuous in- 
accuracy!) his education, he returned to his home. Then 
came his visit to Constantinople. He went back to Cyrene, 


1 Ch. i. ‘ 
28 
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and passed the rest of his days chiefly in his native land. 
During this period, however, he either lived a couple of years 
at Alexandria, or paid some visits to that city. There he 
married a Christian, and at this time probably saw much more 
of the Churchmen of the place than he had done when he was 
a student there. 

We set forth his acquaintances under the following six 

heads :-— 
i. Relatives, 
ii, Pagan Alexandrine friends, 
iii, Constantinopolitan friends, 
iv. Christian Alexandrine friends, 
v. Friends connected with Cyrenaica, 
vi. Friends, in whose case the place where he became 
acquainted with them is in no way indicated. 

We do not insist that, by taking them in this way, we shall 
have them in the precise chronological order in which he got 
to know them, or that we can always be sure of the exact 
locality where they first met; but we shall at least have some 
system introduced into our narrative. 

i, RELATIVES.—The first place in such a list belongs of right 
to his brother Evoptius. He seems to have been the elder of 
the two. It is a nice point, and authorities differ upon it. 
To us the only passage in which Synesius speaks of their 
relative ages! appears decisive as to Evoptius’ being the elder ; 
and Pétau’s Latin translation bears out this view. Lapatz 
holds the same opinion ;? and both Druon® and Volkmann ‘ 
agree, On the other hand, the Nota Intierarta in Migne 
maintains the opposite theory,5 which is supported, though 


1 Hp. 94. Ὅτι μὲν ἡμᾶς εἴκειν ἡγῇ τοῖς σαντοῦ προστάγμασιν... καλῶς γε 
ποιεῖς. . . καὶ πολλὰ κἀγαθά σοι γένοιτο διὰ τοῦτο, ὡς ἀπέχομέν γε τὴν χάριν, 
εἰ δή τις ὀφείλεται καὶ νεωτέρῳ παρ᾽ ἀδελφοῦ πρεσβυτέρον τοῦ πείθεσθαι χάρις, ws 
οὐκ ἔγωγε οἶμαι. 

3 He translates boldly: ‘Jamais cadet n’eut afné te] que vous’ (p. 46; 
cp. p. 293). 3 p. 7. + pp. 13, 99. 

8 It speaks of Evoptius as ‘frater Synesii junior.’ 
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hesitatingly, by Miss Gardner.! If we do not mistake her, 
Clausen is also to be reckoned on this side;* so too is 
Tillemont.® 

Evoptius had probably been married some years before 
the close of the fourth century, as in the year 400 his son 
Dioscorus was old enough for Synesius to think it worth while 
to send him his greeting.“ During our author’s lifetime he 
lived principally, so far as we can judge, at Alexandria® or 
Phycus (the ‘Sea-weedy ’), a little port of Cyrene.6 The two 
were, therefore, generally separated (at all events, after the 
date of Synesius’ embassy), and more than a quarter of the 
Letters are addressed to Evoptius. 

His wife’? and her mother 8 are mentioned, though neither 
of them by name. They seem to have belonged to Cyrene,® 
and it was apparently of that town that Evoptius was 8 
senator. Writing to Hesychius, Synesius says: ‘In that you 
think it right to number my brother also among the senators, 
and do not remove his household from the black list... I 
say that you are not doing like Themistocles’ ;1 and later on, 
‘Set free his mother-in-law from the monstrous fine’ —expres- 
sions which suggest that the expenses connected with a seat 
in the senate were so great as to make such a post burden- 
some.!2 If, however, the ‘ black list’ be, as it seems to be, the 
roll of senators (and not something entirely different), we do 
not quite understand the request for the lady’s release from 
the ‘monstrous fine.’ She was not eligible for a seat in the 
senate; even in Doric states, the advocates of Womtn’s Rights 
can hardly have advanced so far as to make that possible! 


1 p. 12. 2 Ibid. 3 Druon, p. 7. * Ep. 4. 5 Ibid. 

δ». 114 and 131. ? Ep. 4. 8 Ep. 92. 9. Ibid. 

10 ὅτι δὲ ἐν τοῖς βουλευταῖς καὶ τὸν ἐμὸν» ἀδελφὸν ἀξιοῖς ἀριθμεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπ- 
αλείφεις τὴν οἰκίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ βιβλίου . .. ob κατὰ Θεμιστοκλέα σέ φημι 
ποιεῖν. ᾿ 

1 ἄνες τὴν πενθερὰν αὐτοῦ τῆς ἀτόπου ζημίας. 

12 It is thus that both Druon (p. 8) and Lapatz (pp. 173, sq.) understand 
the words. 
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Perhaps we must suppose that it was she who financed 
Evoptius, though the fact of the younger brother’s having 
inherited comfortable means makes it strange that the elder 
should not himself have been well off. 

Pétau’s Notitia Historica (in Migne) says that Evoptius 
succeeded his brother as Bishop of Ptolemais. This is also 
the opinion of Neander.| Druon*® and Miss Gardner® are 
inclined to accept the statement. We see nothing against it, 
though it appears to be a mere conjecture * from the fact that, 
among the divines who were present at the Third General 
Council ‘was an Evoptius, Bishop of Ptolemais. We are quite 
willing to believe the theory, since there is little to be said 
against it. There is, undoubtedly, the difficulty of Hypatia’s 
murder during the patriarchate of Cyril. Still, there is nothing 
whatever to connect Cyril himself with that outrage. Socrates, 
indeed, says: ‘This brought great disgrace on Cyril and the 
Alexandrine Church’;® but the patriarch and Christians in 
general would naturally be lowered in the eyes of the world, 
even those of them who were entirely innocent, by such a 
crime committed by some of their number. Evoptius may 
well have known much more of the archbishop than we can 
do, and may not have considered him at all to blame. in the 
matter (though it is to be feared that his hard and domineering 
character may have stirred up the violent passions of the mob 
far more than he ever expected). We can, therefore, see no 
improbability in the identification of Evoptius, the pupil of 
Hypatia, with Evoptius, the suffragan of Cyril. His age, too, 
offers no obstacle; for, even if he was two or three years older 
than Synesius, he could not be more than seventy-three or so 
at the time of the Council of Ephesus. 


1 History of the Christian Religion (Torrey’s Translation, in Bohn’s 
Standard Library, 1851), vol. iv. p. 158. 3. νη. . 

3 p. 12. 4 Cp. Volkmann, p. 262. 

δή, 15.—Todro οὐ μικρὸν μῶμον ἙΚυρίλλῳ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αλεξανδρέων ἐκκλησίᾳ 
εἰργάσατο. 
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What sort of a man was he? ‘Not. entirely worthy of 
his brother's affection,’ Miss Gardner thinks. But why so? 
Because ‘the only thing we have recorded of him is an 
unreasonable and snarling speech demanding severity on 
heretics.’ She refers us to Neander.! The. words of Evoptius, 
as recorded by the latter, are: ‘As those who counterfeit the 
imperial coin deserve the extremest punishment, so Nestorius, 
who has presumed to falsify the doctrines of orthodoxy, 
deserves every punishment both from God and man’; and the 
historian gives the expression as an instance of the ‘ unchristian 
fanatical passion’ which marked the conduct of some members 
of the council.? 

We have not the least sympathy with the utterance of the 
Bishop of Ptolemais ; we admit that it exhibits an unchristian 
and a fanatical spirit. But we hold that it is an insufficient 
ground for Miss Gardner’s conclusion. Synesius himself, as 
we have said, seems to encourage his clergy to violent 
measures against the Eunomians, and S. Isidore is not alto- 
gether above suspicion.? Nay, a much greater than Synesius 
is guilty of the same iniquity. S. Augustine urges ‘that a 
certain constraint on the part of the civil power might be fitly 
used for the bringing back of the Donatists to the unity of the 
Church.’* We have learnt to see now (have we all even now 
learnt it?) that persecution, in whatever degree, is hateful 
and alien to the spirit of Christianity; but one must not 
look for such an understanding in the fifth century; one 
must not look for it even at the time of the Reformation, or 
considerably later. The duty of toleration is quite a modern 
discovery. ) 

Evoptius appears to have shared his brother’s literary and 


1 Gardner, p. 12. 2 Neander, loc. cit. 


3 pp. 282, sq. 
4 Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Parables of our Lord (16th edition, 1886), 


p. 369. 
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philosophical tastes.1_ He was, like him, fond of horticulture, 
and took much interest in his small garden—in the arid town 
of Phycus, as it seems.2 But he had not Synesius’ martial 
spirit. In fact, the latter, notwithstanding his affection for 
him, roundly accuses him of cowardice. With an amusing 
little touch of vanity, he exclaims: ‘It would have seemed 
atrocious that one who is my brother should yet be a 
coward !’8 
‘Figli or nutre, a cui per essa il sangue 
Donar sia grave ?’ 

Evoptius was very much afraid of his brother’s finding him- 
self in legal difficulties, if he continued his military operations 
against the enemy, and reminded him of the law which forbade 
civilians to carry arms. Synesius’ feeling with regard to 
such an enactment was that it was more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. He would say of it, as he 
said of another, ‘Away with the law!’5 He was nota man 
to put up with quibbles. Individual laws might have to 
be broken, that the majesty of the law might be respected. 
However much he might rely on his own opinion of what 
was right, it was the general welfare which he sought; his 
patriotism was at the base of his action. However degenerate 
the Empire might be, it should not, if he could prevent it, 
become the sport of a set of wretched nomads; and, with 
characteristic humour, he exclaims: ‘The camel, even when 
suffering from mange, takes on itself the loads of many asses.’® 
For him, ‘ Necessity knows no law.’’ There is something of 





1 Hpp. 65, 81.—‘ Evoptius avait de la littérature et du got, s’entendait 
en livres et en styles; Syndésius n’eut point tout le sel de la famille’ 
(Lapatz, p. 293). 2 Ep. 106. 

3 Hp. 131.—xdy ἀλλοίως ἔοικεν εἶναι, ἐμὸν ἀδελφὸν ὄντα, ἔπειτα δειλὸν εἶναι. 
We take ὁ σύντροφός μον, who is described as δειλότατος (Hp. 93), to be 
Evoptius. (Writing to him, in Zp. 105, Synesius uses the expression τῆς σῆς 
φίλης Kal συντρόφον μοι κεφαλῆς.) 

4 Epp. 107, 118.—A law of Valentinian 1. (364) decrees: ‘ Nulli prorsus, 
nobis insciis atque inconsultis, quorumlibet armorum movendorum copia 
tribuatur’ (Lapatz, p. 262). 5“ Amaye τοῦ νόμον (Hp. 8). 

® Hp. 113. 7 Hp. 103. 
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the splendide mendax type about him. May we rather distort 
the meaning of another famous oxymoron, and apply it to 
Evoptius— 
‘Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true’? 
e 


He has not (scarce conscious of the fact though he be) the 
courage to risk himself against the foe; and tries to put a re- 
spectable appearance on his timidity by representing it as 
extreme solicitude for the observance of law. He might 
make a very worthy citizen in some well-governed and 
orderly state; in the Roman Empire of those days he is quite 
out of place. Like Count Tolstoi, he is an honest man; but he 
would make decent folk the prey of adventurers and criminals 
quite as unreservedly as would Count Tolstoi himself. 

Fond as Synesius was of field-sports, there is no indication 
that his brother, who had been brought up with him, had 
any taste for that style of recreation. May we not account 
for both his apparent want of interest in this and his lack of 
physical courage by assuming that he was not constitution- 
ally very strong? There is, it is true, nothing actually to 
prove the idea; but we know that Phycus did not suit his 
health, and Synesius urged him to leave it, and come to him— 
probably at his country-house,* 

Different as the brothers were, there subsisted between them 


1 Hp. 114. We have said (p. 44) that there are signs that Synesius’ own 
constitution was not of the most robust, though he had an energy befitting 
the most powerful of physiques. Perhaps Evoptius, though he lived much 
longer than his brother, may have been less strong. Hymn 8 mentions a 
dangerous illness from which the poet’s brother had lately recovered. As 
this hymn was obviously composed in the latter part of Synesius’ life—after 
he had become a Christian, or, at any rate, a catechumen—it is almost 
certain that this brother was Evoptius. Synesius’ three sons died as 
children. He reached only a moderate age himself. Both his parents 
appear to have died while he was still young. Evoptius’ son Dioscorus is 
never mentioned except as a boy. Amelius was dead. Does it not seem 
that there were many early, or comparatively early, deaths in the 
family ; and do not these point to some wide-spread delicacy among ita 
members ? 
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(as often between persons widely dissimilar) a hearty affec- 
tion ;1 and it was to Evoptius that, on the eve of an expected 
battle, Synesius commended the care of his children, in the 
event of his being himself killed.* 

Of other relation§ of our author’s (exclusive of those men- 
tioned in chapters i. and x., and the bride of p. 312) we know 
very little. He speaks of a few, but gives only the most 
meagre details concerning them. 

There was a certain Alexander, who studied philosophy, it 
would appear, under Hypatia, and for whom both she and 
Synesius had considerable admiration.2 Indeed, the latter 
thought that his fame must have reached distant lands‘ If 
not related to our friend, he was connected with him by 
marriage ; for Synesius calls his son ‘My cousin,’ or ‘My 
kinsman.’ The son, though interested in philosophy, was 
not a professional philosopher. He had obtained some official 
appointment, and Synesius wrote to ask Pylaemenes to be- 
friend him. From the fact that Pylaemenes was a native of 
Heraclea Pontica,® and that there are several allusions to 
Heracles in the letter,’ it would seem that the post which had 
been given to Alexander’s son was at Heraclea. He appears 
to have been a stranger to the neighbourhood, and was sent 
there against certain evil-doers, to imitate Heracles in cleans- 
ing their country. 

Gerontius was a marriage connection of Synesius,® and un- 
acquainted with Evoptius till introduced to him by the 
philosopher. He was at the time a young man, and was 
highly spoken of by the latter as being modest, well-bred, 
cultivated, religious, eloquent, and a great friend of his own. 

Another young man of whom Synesius thought much was 
Diogenes, his ‘own cousin,’ Κ᾽ and a native of Cyrene. At one 
time he lived in Syria (which may account for the fact of his 


1 Bpp. 56, 84, etc. 2 Hp. 108. 3 Hp. 33. 
* Ep. 149. 5 duds ἀνεψιός. 6 Kp. 103. 


7 Ep. 149. 8 Ep. 82. 9 Epp. 81, 83-85. 0 αὐτανεψιός. 
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being on friendly terms with Olympius'). He had held high 
military command; and must have been an ipfluential person, 
since our author commends others to him. He fell, however, 
into difficulties through a malicious prosecution by some base 
informer—of whom, as we have seen,” there were only too 
many in Pentapolis—and was in danger of having his property 
confiscated. Synesius, accordingly, asked Troilus and Pylae- 
menes to help him. In one letter,® he sends his greetings to 
Diogenes’ wife, and compliments her on the beauty of her 
children.‘ 

Another relative was Asphalius. He had inherited from his 
father some pottery (we should conjecture, of great artistic 
value). An action had been brought against him, to deprive 
him of this; and Synesius took the amusing, though perhaps 
prudent, course of writing to the judge, to ask him to decide 
in favour of Asphalius. The letter was despatched during 
some penitential season, and the writer says that this is a 
most suitable time for doing justice5—a sentiment which 
recalls the Divine exhortation, ‘Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke ?’;® though there is no particular reason to 
suppose that he had this passage in his mind. 

Herod was another young kinsman of the philosopher's. 
He was of very good family, of course; of senatorial rank, 
and, like Evoptius, oppressed by the amount of taxes which 
he was expected to pay. He was at one time ἡγεμών ἵ 


1 See p. 402. 3 p. 381, note 1. 3 Ep. 23. 

4 Epp. 20, 23, 98, 119, 130, 133. 

5 Hp. 42. πότε γὰρ δεῖ δικαιοδοτεῖν, ἢ τὸν χρόνον ἐν ᾧ μάλιστα τυγχάνομεν 
δεόμενοι τοῦ Θεοῦ ; We must compare Synesius’ objection to punishing Carnas 
during a fast (Zp. 14). Our western minds naturally incline us to suppose 
that both letters were written in Lent; but, if we remember that the 
Oriental Church observes several prolonged seasons of penitence during the 
year, we shall see that it is not possible to specify. 6 Isaiah 58. 6. 

7 Διὰ τοῦτό σοι τὸν νεανίσκον συνίστημι, ὅστις . . . τὴν πατρῴαν βῶλον ὑποτελῇ 
τῇ συγκλήτῳ διαδεξάμενος, ἐπειδὴ γέγονεν ἡγεμὼν, ἀξιοῦται συντελεῖν ὥσπερ οἱ 
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Hither Maximinus or his wife was first cousin to one of 
Synesius’ parents; for their son is called our author’s second 
cousin.! Maximinus was dead at the time when we hear of 
his son, and, as the letter which refers to him appears to be 
of earlier date than Synesius’ episcopate, it is not likely that 
he was the Maximinus who was cruelly treated by Andronicus.® 
He was an estimable person, and also one of importance (for 
he had spent much time at court). The son of Maximinus? 
had held some high official position, but had not escaped the 
malevolehce of informers; and Synesius commended his cause 
to Troilus.‘ 

With the mention of an unnamed widow and her child, for 
whom he asked the patronage of Domitian,’ our list of the 
philosopher’s relations comes to an end. All the information 
which we can glean concerning them is only too meagre; 
but one interesting fact is revealed—namely, that most of 
them held one conspicuous post or another. It is quite 
natural that they should do so, if one considers the high 
social standing and apparent means of the family; and it 
illustrates the contrast drawn by our friend between his 
own tastes and those of his kinsmen, when he says: ‘For 


vebBovro: (Hp. 38). The passage seems to imply that Herod was ἡγεμών in 
his native country. What, then, can the word mean? Not ‘ prefect’ (can 
we imagine that the law-abiding Synesius would recommend a kinsman who 
had broken the law—-the very law for whose breach he so severely con- 
demned Andronicus?). Yet this seems to be the usual signification of 
ἡγεμών (though we have already stated, p. 220, note 2, that it is not certain 
whether our author ever uses the term in this technical sense). Perhaps 
here it means dux. So Pétau understands it; but Lapatz doubts whether 
the term ever has this signification in Synesius, and thinks that it must 
here stand simply for some kind of ‘magistrate.’ He gives an example 
from Hp. 44, where ‘il y a... un κράτιστε τῶν ἡγεμόνων, consé dans la 
bouche d’un accusé, qui ne peut se traduire naturellement que par le meilleur 
des juges,’ (p. 300). 

1 ἐμὸς ἐξανέψιος. 2 Hp. 79a. 

5 Lapatz (p. 297) identifies the son with Diogenes; but there is nothing 
to indicate that he is correct in this assumption. Perhaps it is the mention 
of informers in both cases that gave him the idea. 

4 Hp. 118. 5 Epp. 154, 165. 
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my own part, I rejoice to be laughed at for being the only 
private person among many, while my relatives are eager for 
office.’ 1 

ii. We come now to the friends made by Synesius when 
he went to study at Alexandria, among whom we include 
all those with whom (so far as we can tell) he became ac- 
quainted in that city, and who were Pagans when he first 
knew them. Chief among these is Hypatia. 

One’s thoughts at once turn to the beautiful picture of this 
romantic figure drawn by Kingsley in his novel; but one 
must avoid the danger of supposing that all that he says 
of her is authenticated fact. His is an historical novel; 
and, therefore, it is hard to say exactly where fact ends 
and fancy begins. The historian and the novelist are 
combined—so closely combined, that it is difficult to separate 
them. 

Hypatia was the daughter of the mathematician Theon, 
and had received an education very unusual, though not 
unexampled, among women in those days. Druon thinks® 
that she may have studied at Athens under Asclepigenia— 
a woman of whom very little seems to be known,’ except 
that she was one of the teachers of Proclus.‘ 

Hypatia, as we have hinted,5 does not appear to have been an 
original thinker; but she surpassed all the other learned 
persons of her time at Alexandria, and was recognised, at 
any rate in that centre of erudition, as ¢he philosopher of the 
period. Synesius never speaks of having had any instructor 
but her; doubtless he considered any others who may have 
helped in the superintendence of his studies as simply assist- 
ants to her. Lapatz is very ungallant, for a Frenchman, and 


1 Hp. 100. 2 p. 10. 

3 Neither Vacherot nor Kingsley (Historical Lectures) 80 much as mentions 
her name. 

+ Lapatz, p. 339; Classical Dictionary, article ‘ Proclus.’ 

δ p. 138. ; 


~~ 
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scouts the idea that the beautiful dame’s instruction was 
anything very great.} 

Whatever the quality of her learning, her reputation for every 
kind of knowledge valued by the Hellenes was extremely high. | 
It was the fashion to attend her lectures; and her influence 
was most extensive. 

Druon? and Lapatz® accept a tradition that she, like the 
Empress Pulcheria,‘ took a nominal husband. His name is 
given as Isidore. But Kingsley, understanding by this name 
the successor of Proclus and Marinus, shows that the tradition 
involves a gross anachronism, and states that it is contradicted 
by its own author. To this he adds a convincing proof of the 
erroneous nature of the idea, when he says: ‘No hint, more- 
over, of her having been married appears in any contemporary 
authors; and the name of Isidore nowhere occurs among those 
of the many mutual friends to whom Synesius sends messages 
in his letters to Hypatia, in which, if anywhere, we should 
find mention of a husband, had one existed.’ 5 

In spite of the loose morals of the age, and the fact—so 
unusual in those days—of her associating freely with men of 
all kinds of character, not the slightest shadow of suspicion 
ever fell upon her. No doubt, like Plotinus and other noted 
Neo-Platonists, she lived a life of considerable asceticism. 
Her influence was felt, not only by her ordinary pupils, but 


‘by the important political personages of Alexandria;® and it 


was her very success which brought on her so tragic an end. 
The events which led to her death are traced by Socrates to 

a most trifling origin. The city-mob were enthusiastic over 

the performances of certain dancers, some persons supporting 





--.------ 





1 *J’avoue,’ he says (p. 330), ‘que j’ai beaucoup de peine A m’imaginer un 
Alexandrin sans un peu de pédantisme . . . Quant ἃ une Alexandrine, elle 
en était pétrie sans faute. Hypatie pédantisa beaucoup, ou je me trompe 
fort . . . Non qu’Hypatie dit des choses nouvelles; femme n’en produit 
guére : la plus savante ne sait qu’étre un écho.’ 

2 p. 11. > p. 329. 4 Robertson, vol. ii. p, 172. 

5 Hypatia, p. xiv. 6 Cp. Ep. 80. 
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one, some another; and the rivalry on this point aroused 
to greater violence the usual hostility between Jews and 
Christians. At a theatrical exhibition given by Orestes, 
Prefect of Egypt (who had fallen out with Cyril), Hierax, 
a great admirer of Cyril’s, was present. As soon as the 
Jews saw him, they cried out that he had come there 
to stir up strife; and Orestes, who already chafed under 
the patriarch’s love. of ruling, seized Hierax, and tortured 
him publicly. Cyril sent for the principal Jews, and 
threatened them with punishment unless their quarrels 
with the Christians came to an end. The menaces only 
exasperated the Jewish mob, and they replied by slaughtering 
many Christians one night. Cyril then seized on the syna- 
gogues, drove the Jews out of Alexandria, and let his people 
plunder their property. Orestes was indignant at the expul- 
sion of so large a number of men from the city, and steadily 
refused the patriarch’s overtures of peace. | 

About five hundred monks from Nitria poured into Alex- 
andria, and covered the prefect with abuse. One-of them, 
Ammonius, struck him on the head with a stone. Most ‘of 
the body-guard fled for their lives; but the anti-Christian part 
of the mob came to the rescue, drove the monks to flight, and 
captured Ammonius. He was put to the torture, and died 
under it. Both patriarch and prefect sent off to Constanti- 
nople their own accounts of the occurrence. Cyril canonised 
Ammonius under the name of Thaumasius, though without 
the approval of sober-minded Christians; and, in fact, he 
himself soon repented of his haste, and allowed the act to drop 
into oblivion. 

The violent passions of the rabble were not yet appeased. 
They still thirsted for blood. The baser Christians, observing 
the frequent interviews which took place between Orestes and 
Hypatia, jumped to the conclusion that it was she who pre- 
vented his reconciliation with the archbishop, and determined 
to remove the obstacle. Led by a reader named Peter, they 
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lay in wait for Hypatia, as she was on her way home one 
day.1 Dragging her down from her carriage, they hustled her 
into the church known as the Caesarewm, and, rending her 
clothes off her, beat her to death with potsherds. Then, 
tearing her limb from limb, they burned her body in the 
Cinaron The atrocity of the crime was, if possible, increased 
by the fact that it took place in Lent,’ the time above all 
others in which Christians are urged to aim at subduing the 
lusts of the flesh by penitence and self-denial. 

Such was the horrid fate of Synesius’ beloved instructress, 
done to death by Christian fanatics in the House of God— 
perhaps before the very Altar from which the Faithful were 
wont to receive the life-giving Body and Blood of Christ: it 
may be, actually under the sacred image of the Redeemer 
Himself. Surely, that day, Christianity must have seemed as 
vile, in the eyes of decent Pagans, as anything well could be. 

Yet it is a mistake to regard Hypatia as a martyr to her 
belief in Paganism. She cannot have cared for the old 
religions of the world, except as gross outward forms for ex- 
pressing the inward spirit of her philosophy. There is nothing 
to show that she was particularly opposed to Christianity. 
She remained on terms of warm friendship with Synesius after 
he became bishop. If Clement and Origen had lived in her 
time, she would probably have been intimate with them. The 
cause of her death was much more political than religious. 
Alexandria was suffering from the discord between the heads 
of Church and State. The Christian rabble imagined that 
her influence embittered the strife, and thought that, if 
she were out of the way, a reconciliation might be effected. 


1 ἐπιτηροῦσι τὴν ἄνθρωπον, x.7.d. (Socrates, 7. 15). Does not τὴν ἄνθρωπον 
mean something like ‘the poor thing’? Synesius seems to use the term in 
the same compassionate way in On Providence, 2. 2. 

2 Socrates, 7. 13-15. 

8 That Lent was the particular season of fasting which was then being 
observed is clear from the fact that Socrates says that it was in the month 
of March. 
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Accordingly they murdered her, not as an enemy to the Faith, 
but as a fancied hindrance to their temporal comforts, 

In order to account for her high reputation as a philo- 
sopher and the manner in which she has completely eclipsed 
Asclepigenia, when no proof is forthcoming of real genius in 
Hypatia, Druon has suggested! that the cause of this is to be 
sought in the tragedy which closed her life. The sadness of 
her death, he thinks, has led men to surround her memory 
with a halo of intellectual greatness. The same idea is put 
forward by Lapatz.2 But the question is not thus solved. 

With later generations, her cruel end may have contributed 
to procure her a position which she does not really deserve 
but, even if we admit this, we are still left face to face 
with the unexplained difficulty that, in her own lifetime, her 
lectures were of marvellous popularity. Since nothing more 
than the ¢izles of some of her writings (and none of these 
belonging to strictly philosophical subjects*) has come down 
to us, one can form no true idea of the nature of her mental 
gifts; one can only guess. We do not believe her to have 
been a great thinker; but we suppose her to have been an 
able teacher, the best of her day. She understood Neo- 
Platonism, and knew how to interest her audiences in it.4 

Among the pupils of Hypatia Synesius made many friends. 
One of the greatest, probably the greatest, was Hereulian. It 
seems that, like Synesius, he went to Alexandria to study, and 
that his family did not live there.© Though we hold that our 
author was, like Plotinus, somewhat late in beginning a 
systematic study of philosophy, both he and Herculian, one 
would say, were still at an impressionable age when they 
first met, still ready to make lasting friendships, such as in 


1 p. 15. 2 p. 340. 8 Gardner, p. 18, note 1. 

4 Her scientific and literary attainments have been already mentioned 
(chapters i. iii. and iv.). Hp. 10, 15, 16, 33, 80, 124, and 153 are addressed 
to her ; and she is referred to in Hp. 4, 132, 135, and 136. 

5 Kp. 126. Druon thinks (p. 272) that he may perhaps have belonged to 
Cyrenaica. 
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our own day are often formed between young} men at college. 
Their friendship—one of those rare ones that begin almost at 
first sight—was based on something more solid than a mere 
similarity of tastes. Synesius was so won over by Herculian’s 
charm in the early days of their acquaintance, that he con- 
fided to him some of those philosophical thoughts which he 
would very seldom make public? It must be remembered 
that philosophy was his religion; and, when men will talk 
openly to each other on religious matters, their intimacy must 
usually be a close one—at least, it is so with Englishmen ; 
_ probably it would be so too, though in a lesser degree, with 
Greeks. 
‘A union formed, as mine with thee, 
Not rashly or in sport, 
May be as fervent in degree, 
And faithful in its sort, 


And may as rich in comfort prove, 
As that of true fraternal love.’ 


After they had separated, we note Synesius expressing the hope 
that they might be allowed to meet again—apparently to live 
near each other, or together—and carry on their philosophical 
researches in common. Herculian seems to have remained 
in Alexandria’ (though not permanently‘), and to have felt 
the separation so keenly® that his friend rebukes him for 
being unphilosophically ready to let himself be troubled by 
circumstances which he cannot control;® though he himself 
elsewhere complains that Herculian appears to have forgotten 
him.’ Itis not improbable that Herculian may have visited 
him in Cyrenaica;® for in Hy. 138 we have what looks like 
an invitation to him to do so, and in £p, 139 Synesius says: 


1 But our friend was always of a deeply affectionate nature ; and some 
years afterwards he became devotedly attached to Pylaemenes (Zpp. 99, 
151). 

2 Pp. 136. Cp. Ep. 145. δ Hyp. 138, 144, 145. 4 Ep. 137. 

5 Cp. also Zp. 140. 6 Hp. 139. Cp. Ep. 146. 7 Ep. 137. 

8 In Hpp. 142, 143, Synesius seems to contemplate a journey in company 
with Herculian and Isio. 
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‘My whole household besought me to greet you on their 
behalf Accept, then, the greetings of all; for each one all 
but poured forth his soul in the greeting.’ Unless Herculian 
had stayed for some time in the house, even Synesius’ tendency 
to exaggerated forms of expression could hardly have per- 
mitted him to speak so strongly. 

Despite his own fondness for field-sports and his repeated 
allusions to Herculian’s philosophical tastes, our author seems 
to have feared that the former (or something of the kind) were 
taking an undue prominence in his friend’s life, to the detri- 
ment of the latter, and urges him to ‘exchange strength of 
body for courage of soul.’? 

Herculian had literary tendencies? seems to have been 
eloquent,‘ and was a person of influence. He was on friendly 
terms with a certain ‘worthy Count’® (who, it appears almost 
certain from a comparison of Hp. 141 and the On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe, must have been Paeonius). Everything shows 
him to have been a Pagan, but he had Christians among his 
friends. At all events, there was a deacon, whose name is 
not given. One hopes that, like our author, he may have 
been led through Neo-Platonism to Christianity ; and, if there 
is anything in Lapatz’s guess’ that the deacon is S. Isidore of 
Pelusium, there would seem fair grounds for believing that he 
was instrumental in making a convert of Synesius’ attractive 
friend. 

Another very dear friend of our author’s, Olympius, seems 
to have become acquainted with him also as a disciple of 
Hypatia’s. There are so many points of similarity between 
him and Herculian, that we think Lapatz® justified in under- 


1 Cp. Epp. 143, 145. : 

2 Hp. 139. Cp. Isidore, Epp. δ. 461. On the other hand, there are several 
indications in this group of Synesius’ letters that Herculian tried to persuade 
him to take up more with public life. 


3 Epp. 140, 142. 4 Hp. 138. 
5 roy θαυμάσιον Κόμητα. Hp. 141. ‘ 
6 Hp. 143. 7 p. 325. 8 p. 333. ; 


2C 
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standing the ‘quartette of sacred friendship’! to have been 
made up of Synesius, Evoptius, Herculian, and Olympius. 
Like Herculian, he stayed in Alexandria after Synesius left it, 
and was on friendly terms with the Count? and Isio* Like 
him, he was a philosopher‘ and eloquent,° an important 
personage,® and interested in literary matters.’ Like him, he 
seems to have visited Synesius in Cyrenaica, as he also receives 
greeting from the whole household.® He appears to have 
shared in our hero’s fondness for horses, and sent him a hand- 
some Italian horse, which was, however, detained at Seleucia® 
He was always despatching gifts to his friend,’ and the latter 
seems to have been almost ashamed to receive so many.4 

It is pretty clear that he was a Syrian, and lived in his 
native land during part of the time when the correspondence 
was going on between the two. He must have been a 
wealthy man, and had the national love of luxury. Synesius, 
ever mindful of his own Spartan pedigree, doubtless felt it his 
duty to adopt a severe and an economical style (more or less) 
in his manner of living; and, when they were students to- 
gether, remonstrated with Olympius on the splendour of the 
lodgings in which he entertained his companions. 

Lapatz has excellently grasped the rich and magnificent 
undergraduate, almost precisely such as one knows him at the 
present day—attending lectures with joyous condescension, in 
brilliantly fashionable attire: ‘doing’ ‘the High,’ or King’s 
Parade, or Grafton Street, at the hours when it should be 
‘done’: and entertaining his ‘ set ’ at sumptuous ‘ wines’ in the 
evening.’ 


1 Bp. 142. τετρακτὺν ἱερᾶς φιλίας, 2 Epp. 97, 98. 


3 Bp. 98. ‘ Ep. 97. 5 Κρ. 132. © Mp. 97. 
7 Bp. 98. 8 Ibid. 9 Bp, 132, 10 Bp, 148. 
11 Bp, 132. 18 Hpp. 98, 147. 


13 So we interpret, after Lapatz (p. 337), the expression καὶ γὰρ καὶ τότε τὴν 
τρυφὴν ἐμεμψάμην τῶν καταλυμάτων τοῦ συσσιτίου (Hp. 132)—as to the meaniny 
of which latter words Pétau confesses himself at a loss. 

14 ¢ 7) vivait A l’orientale, ἃ la syrienne, se montrant aux lecons et s’étalant 
aux promenades, s’aimant sur les quais, au spectacle de la mer, des vaisseaux 
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Eventually, Olympius became a Christian ; for Synesius 
urges him to put himself in a position to fight the Church’s 
enemies: Lapatz? conjectures him to have been ordained, 
and to be the unnamed acquaintance. who had asked for a 
bishopric, and whom the metropolitan puts off with fair 
speeches.2 But there is not a shadow of proof that the theory 
is a true one; and, to our mind, the letter loses all its beauty, 
if written to one whom the writer really admired. The stilted 
compliments and apparent absence of genuine affection are 
quite out of place, if so great a friend as Olympius be the 
person addressed. Whether he received Holy Orders or 
remained a layman is, therefore, a question which cannot be 
decided. He was one of the persons to whom Synesius 
poured forth his difficulties on the subject of his call to the 
episcopate.* 

It is pleasant to think that the ‘quartette of sacred friend- 
ship’ all seem to have passed from the school of Plato into 
the school of Christ. 

It was probably during this period of his life that Synesius 
became acquainted with Theotecnus, an elderly man,5 Atha- 
nasius,° Abramius’ (can he have been of Jewish origin ?), Gaius? 
Theodosius ‘the grammarian,® and Peter!°—all of them, it 
would seem, pupils of Hypatia; and perhaps also Heliodore 
and Pentadius. 

Heliodore was an orator and a man of position." Synesius 
was much attached to him, and reproaches him for not writing; 
though he suggests that perhaps Heliodore’s many public 
duties may account for his apparent neglect.” From the use 


et du commerce: toutes choses qui lui rappelaient ses belles cites de Syrie. 
Traitait-il ses amis; cela sentait son grand seigneur, son satrape, au point 
de scandaliser la tempérance de Synésius’ (Lapatz, p. 337). 


1 Mp, 45. 3 pp. 337, sq. 3 See p. 264. 
4 Our author’s great affection for him is also clearly marked in Zp. 96. 
5 Hopp. 4, 16. 5 Ibid. 7 Ep. 98. 8 Kp. 4. 


9 Ivid. Volkmann (p. 89, note **) thinks that he may possibly be identical 
with the commentator on Dionysius ‘the Thracian.’ 
10 Hp. 132. Epp. 17, 117. 12 My. 25. 
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of the expression ‘ Your Honour’ or ‘ Your Excellency,’! which 
looks like an official title, we think that he held some govern- 
ment post. May one identify him with the ἡγεμών to whom 
Ep. 21 is addressed (and who receives the same title*)? In 
that case, he probably became Prefect of Pentapolis, and 
Synesius, no doubt, renewed the friendship which had begun 
at Alexandria. 

Pentadius was Prefect of Egypt and a philosopher. He 
and Synesius had a strong respect for one another. He was 
ἃ just and generous ruler.’ 

To this section,we fancy, belong also Theodore, the physician,* 
and Isio, who was at one time a member of Synesius’ house- 
hold, perhaps in the capacity of his secretary.® 

111, His embassy to Constantinople gained a new set of 
friends for Synesius. 

At the head of this class we place, on account of his im- 
portance, Anthemius, though we do not think that Synesius 
actually made his acquaintance.6 We do not, indeed, hold 
that Lapatz’s argument’ is a strong one—to the effect that he 
did not know him, because he did not write to him direct; 
for our author seems to have had considerable doubt as to 
the propriety of his writing to Paeonius, whom he certainly 
did know. Yet, while denying the premise, we accept the 
conclusion. The philosopher, who speaks several times in 
laudatory terms of Anthemius, never says that he knew him 
personally. He asks others to put his case before him; and 
there is no hint that Anthemius was in Constantinople between 
the years 397 and 400. 

He was grandson of Philip, the Praetorian Prefect,? who, by 


1 ἡ oh σεμνοπρέπεια. 

2 The ἡγεμών of Hp. 62 looks like a military person. So Lapatz under- 
stands it (p. 218). Bee p. 220, note 2. 

3 Hpp. 29, 30, 127. 4 Mp. 115. 5 Epp. 98, 143. 

4 Pétau believes that he did (Notitia Historica, in Migne). 7 p. 363. 

8 Socrates (2. 16) calls him simply ἔπαρχος, or prefect. That he was 
ἔπαρχος τῆς αὐλῆς, or Praetorian Prefect, is manifest from the fact that the 
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wrder of Constantius, banished Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, 


and set Macedonius in his place, after much bloodshed.! 
Anthemius was a man of very different character, and a great 
friend of 8. Chrysostom’s.? In 405 he was consul with Stilicho, 
and Praetorian Prefect of the East. He held the prefecture 
about ten years, and administered the eastern Empire from 
408 to 4155 during the minority of Theodosius Π. He forti- 
fied Constantinople with great walls, and was a genuine 
statesman.* He was grandfather of the Emperor Anthemius.® 

Synesius speaks very highly of him,® but apparently did 
not think that he quite realised his responsibility towards 
Cyrenaica. He informs us, as we have seen,’ that, besides the 
old laws on the subject still in force, Anthemius had brought 
in ἃ new one against anybody’s becoming prefect of his 
native country. In Hp. 79a Thoas, the creature of Andronicus, 
is spoken of as declaring that a dream of Anthemius’, when 
he was ill, demanded the execution of two citizens of Penta- 
polis in order to procure his recovery; but we need not 
for a moment suppose that the high-minded prefect had any 
such murderous idea. The whole thing was, doubtless, 
trumped up by the unscrupulous Thoas. During the 
earlier years of Theodosius, Anthemius was the most power- 
ful man in the East, and Synesius tried to obtain his help 
through the influence of two of their common friends. The 
prefect 18 mentioned in Hpp. 47, 49, 73, 75, 79a, and 118, 
and Discourse i. 

If Synesius did not know Anthemius personally, he was on 


historian says that his dignity was superior to that of the rest of the 
governors, and that he ranked next to the Emperor. πρόσταγμα οὖν ἔγγραφον 
ἀποστέλλει τῷ ἐπάρχῳ Φιλίππῳ, ws μείζονα μὲν τῶν ἄλλων ἀρχόντων τὴν ἐξουσίαν 
κεκληρωμένῳ, δευτέρῳ δὲ μετὰ βασιλέα χρηματίζοντι. 

1 Socrates, 7. 1, compared with 2. 16. Philip caused Paul to be smothered 
or drowned (ἀποπνιγῆναι, Socrates, 5. 9). 

3 Pétau. 3 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 391 (ch. 32). 

4 φρονιμώτατος δὲ τῶν τότε ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἐδόκει καὶ ἦν, καὶ ἀβούλως ἔπραττεν 
οὐδέν. (Socrates, 7. 1.) 5 Gibbon, loc. ci. 

8 Ep. 73; Discourse i. 7 See p. 215. 
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friendly terms with his chief adviser, the sophist Troilus.” 
If he was unacquainted with the Ruler of the East, he knew 
well the second personage (in point of actual power) in that 
division of the Empire. Troilus was a native of Side in 
Pamphylia,®? and a well-known teacher of rhetoric. Among 
his pupils were Eusebius the advocate,‘ and, in all probability, 
the historian Socrates.5 He was considerably older than 
Synesius, who regarded him with especial warmth® and lent 
him books.’ He was also a friend of Pylaemenes® and 
Theotimus.® He used his influence worthily, and was the 
means of conferring great benefits on Cyrenaica.” His affec- 
tion for Synesius and the kindliness of his nature are shown 
in the interest which he took in the progress made by our 
author’s little nephew." It is impossible to say decidedly 
whether he was a Christian. His position at court and the 
fact that some bishops, both Catholic and Novatianist (as 
Lapatz remarks), issued from his school incline one to 
suppose that he may have been; but they certainly do not 
prove the point. There was too much intercourse between 
Christians and Pagans (of the better type of both), for one to 
be able to speak positively. 

Another person much respected by Anthemius, who became 
a friend of Synesius, was Theotimus. He was a poet, ‘the 


1 Socrates, 7.1; cp. Hp. 73. 

® Synesius calls him ‘ philosopher’; Socrates, ‘sophist.’ In Hp. 79a our 
author appears to give him the latter title. In connection with the dream 
alluded to above, Thoas professed to have been privately summoned to 
the prefect’s house (can ὕπαρχος, ὑπάρχους, and ὑπάρχων be mere clerical 
errors for the corresponding forms of érapxos? or does Synesius employ the 
word loosely ἢ, and been given the information when no one was present 
but ‘the sophist.’ (εἰσκληθέντος οἴκοι Θόαντος μόνου, τοῦ σοφιστοῦ, φησὶ, μόνον 


παρόντος. . .) It is natural to assume that this unnamed sophist was 
Anthemius’ confidential adviser, Troilus. 
3 Socrates, 7. 27. 4 Ibid. 6. 6. 
5 Bright, on Socrates, p. xiii. ; cp. Lapatz, p. 365. § Hp. 123. 
? Ep. 129α. 8 Ibid. 9 Ep. 47. ~~ Mipe: 96, 475 219; 
1 Hp. 111. 12 pp. 367, sqq. 


13 Socrates, 7. 12, 37. Philip, a Christian priest of Side, prided himeelf 
on being related to Troilus (/bid. 27) 
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most inspired of those of the present day.’ The philosopher 
so much admired his gifts in this line, that he professed to 
believe that both Anthemius and Olympius might be immortal- 
ised by his verse.? Later generations do not seem to have 
formed a similar opinion as to his poetic merits; for, while a 
little is still known to us from other sources about Anthemius, 
Theotimus has utterly disappeared, except for what Synesius 
says of him. He was a man practically interested in details 
of government.® 

Though Synesius was no longer in the first flush of youth- 
ful enthusidsm when he went to Constantinople, his was a 
nature still quite capable of making new bosom friends. One 
such at least he found in Pylaemenes,‘ an advocate, who came 
originally from Heraclea Pontica.5 He was a man of patriotic 


feeling, and carried on his profession from a desire to benefit’ 


his native city.6 But, notwithstanding his persistence in it, 
it does not seem to have proved very lucrative for him,’ 
though he had decided influence? He appears to have held 
some public position. In his friend’s judgment, he was a 
good literary critic, and a graceful writer; and he had 
studied philosophy. We have already referred to Synesius’ 
apparently unsuccessful attempts to detach him from his 
work and make him devote himself entirely to philosophy,” 
and his invitation to him to come and set up house with him, 
in which he rather hints that Pylaemenes’ business habits 
would prove useful to himself. He shows his affection for 


1 Ep. 98. 2 Κρ». 49, 98. 3 Ep. 47. 

4 Epp. 71, 87, 151. 

5 Lapatz says rightly of him (p. 384): ‘Synésius le distingua, l’aima sur 
tous les autres; il l’a mis hors de pair dans sa correspondance comme dans 
son ceur . . . Pyléméne fut comme son Herculianus de Constantinople.’ It 
is noteworthy that the quotation from Plato, referring to a friendship of 
passionate devotion, occurs both in Zp. 139 (to Herculian) and Hp. 161 (to 
Pylaemenes). 6 Hyp. 108, 150. 

7 Ep. 100. 8 Hpp. 99, 102, 129a, 130. 

ὃ Synesius speaks of τῆς σῆς σεμνοπρεπείας, in Hp. 130. See p. 404. 

10 Kiyp. 74, 100. 1 Ep. 100. 12 p, 232, note 1. 13 p. 355. 
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him in sending him presents, and, still more, in asking him 
to execute commissions for him.? ) 

Another man who enjoyed the favour of Anthemius* 
was Nicander. Beyond the fact that Synesius respected 
his literary taste, and asked him to use his influence 
on behalf of Stratonice’s husband,® nothing is known of 
him. | | 
~ While in Constantinople, Synesius became acquainted with 
the Count Paeonius, a military man who was fond of philosophy, 
science, and literature® He stood high in the esteem of 
Arcadius,’? and the philosopher, finding that he had a liking 
for astronomy, made and presented him with an astrolabe, 
which he sent to him with a letter, nominally on the gift, 
but, in reality, far more on the value of philosophers as 
statesmen and on the excellences of Paeonius himself. If 
the Count mentioned by our author is in all cases the same 
man, he was a friend of Olympius® as well as of Herculian,® 
and was at one time military governor of Pentapolis.° He 
was older than Synesius." 


1 Kp. 129a, 133. _ 3. Epp. 61, 129a, 133. 3 Ep. 75. 
4 Volkmann (p. 113) calls him a poet. 5 Epp. 1, 75. 
6 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 7 Ep. 153. 8 Epp. 97, 98. 


® Epp. 141, 143, 145. 

10 Hyp. 143, 145.—Duzx or στρατηγός would have been the natural title, but 
Synesius speaks plainly of τὸν ἐκ Πενταπόλεως Kéunra (Hp. 145). He appears 
to give the Pentapolitan dux the same designation in Hp. 143, where he 
says: περὶ τοῦ Kéunros ἐγεγράφεις δ Οὐρσικίνον" λέγω δὲ τοῦ τυχόντος ἀρχῆς τῶν 
ἐν τῇ πατρίδι στρατιωτῶν. If in any of these letters the Count of Egypt is 
meant, there must be at least two Counts alluded to by Synesius; for it was 
one of his particular grievances that the military of Pentapolis were not 
under the Count of Egypt. That he should speak of a Count of Pentapolis 
is strange, as both Gibbon and Lapatz ascribe the title to only a few of the 
higher military officials. The former (vol. i. p. 457, chapter 17) says that 
there were no more than ten military Counts in the Empire; the latter 
(p. 388), that there were only two in its eastern division, those of Egypt 
and Pontus. Gibbon (ibid. p. 453) speaks of a civil Count of the East. 
Lewis and Short (1880) say that comes is, in late-Latin, ‘a designation for the 
occupant of any state office.’ Lapatz (loc. cit.) is convinced from the Leéfers 
that Paeonius became Count of Egypt. The whole question seems to us 
to be most obscure, and we feel incapable of throwing much light on it. 

π᾿». 141. 
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Proclus was considerably older than our author, and a 
friend of Pylaemenes. Synesius was much attached. to him, 
in spite of what appears nowadays a somewhat unamiable 
trait in his character. The envoy had borrowed sixty gold 
pieces from him on leaving Constantinople, and Proclus set 
the sum down as seventy.?, We had understood this to mean 
that his honesty was not his strong point; but now believe 
that Lapatz’s kinder theory® is the right one, and that even 
among friends it was not, considered objectionable to charge 
great interest.4 Eventually Synesius sent off eighty pieces. 
It certainly does look as if he was a little suspicious of 
Proclus, for he hints that he would like Pylaemenes to get 
the promissory note back, when the debt has been discharged. 
He also made Proclus a present of wine.’ .. Very little is really 
known of this friend of our author's, buf it is natural to 
suppose that he was a philosopher; and we should like to 
hazard the guess (frankly advancing it as a mere guess) that 
he may have been the father, or more probably the grand- 
father, of the famous Proclus who became the leader of 
Neo-Platonism at Athens.® 

Of Aurelian we have already spoken.? What has been said 


of him proves him to have been a fine character, though it is - 


improbable that he was a strong one. Synesius admired him 
in the highest degree, as may be learnt from the On Providence.® 
A study of that work shows that he was a cultivated person, 
and a man of a very gentle and generous nature. He had a 


--- - gt .. .. ὠὀὠ ὠὋ.-.-.-᾿ὀὠ.. --- - 


1 Epp. 70, 129a, 133. 2 Hp. 129a. 3 p. 349. 

ὁ See also Druon (p. 98), who makes a reference, very much to the point, 
to Ep. 52, in which Synesius asks his own brother to buy him some cloaks, 
promising to pay him with heavy interest (πάντως ὅ τι ἂν ὑπὲρ τῆς τιμῆς 
κατάθῃ, wap’ ἐμοί σοι πολλαπλάσιον κείσεται). 5 Hp. 133. 

6 This latter was born at Constantinople in 410. This, with the identity 
of name, is the only ground for our conjecture. If Synesius’ friend was an 
actual Thractan (see p. 30), and not merely a resident in Thrace, the fact 
explodes our theory (see p. 60). 

7 pp. 24, 26, sgq. 8 See ch. xii. 
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young son named Taurus, of whom Synesius speaks as a boy of 
promise! Taurus became consul in 428.2 

Another person with whom our author became on somewhat 
friendly terms during his sojourn at Constantinople—though 
he can scarcely, so far as is shown, be called an actual friend 
—was Asterius, the scribe or shorthand writer. We rather 
think that the philosopher was a little annoyed at his im- 
pudence in asking for the Egyptian rug.* Asterius is interest- 
ing, as being the only one of the many persons named in 
Synesius’ works (with two exceptions‘) whose personal 
appearance is described. He was dark, of medium height, 
and thin in the face, He was a Syrian, and somewhat 
important in the body of scribes.5 

Three other men, whose friendship with Synesius seems 
to date from this period, are Eucharistus (who was also a 
friend of Pylaemenes’)*; Photius, who appears to have died 
shortly after the envoy’s departure from Constantinople, since 
the latter refers to him as ‘ blessed’;’ and Marcian. 

The last-mentioned was an elderly man, a philosopher, very 
eloquent (Synesius, who is always lavish of his praises, hints 
that he was rather more than a mere copy of the God of 
Eloquence), an influential person, who numbered among his 
friends both Troilus and Pylaemenes, and had formerly been 
governor of Paphlagonia.® We identify him with the well- 
known Marcian, a geographer, of Heraclea Pontica (this at 
once makes natural his acquaintance with Pylaemenes). He 
wrote A Periplus of the External Sea, both eastern and western, 
and of the largest islands in it. This was in two books, of 
which the former is extant in its entirety; of the latter only 
three or four chapters remain. He also published an epitome 


1 Hp. 31. 2 Socrates, 7. 29. 3 See p. 30. 

“The exceptions are the two Antiochi (Hp. 110). Antiochus, ὁ ἀπὸ 
Γρατιάνον, was a most excellent little fellow, but very ugly. The other 
Antiochus, who was influential with Narses the Persian, was a young man 
with a considerable ‘corporation.’ 

5 Kp. 61. 6 Hp. 100. 7 μακαρίτης (Ep. 61). 8 Kpp. 100, 119. 
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of the Periplus of Artemidorus of Ephesus, of which, among 
other parts, we still have that which deals with Paphlagonia.' 

iv. It was probably on visits paid to Alexandria after the 
completion of his embassy that Synesius got to know certain 
persons prominent in the Christian community. There are 
only two men who can be assigned to this class—Theophilus, 
the patriarch, and S. Isidore of Pelusium. 

Theophilus, who was archbishop from 385 to 412,? was 
held in great esteem by our friend.® It is very hard to see 
how this could be, for the Church historians who lived about 
the time give a most unfavourable description of him. 
Robertson’s account of his character, severe as it is, seems 
perfectly just; for it is only such as may be drawn from 
Socrates and Sozomen. ‘He was able,’ says the Canon, ‘bold, 
crafty, unscrupulous, corrupt, rapacious, and domineering. In 
the first controversy between Jerome and Rufinus’ (on the 
subject of Origenism) ‘he had acted the creditable part of a 
mediator. His own inclinations were undoubtedly in favour 
of Origen; he had even deposed a bishop named Paul for his 
hostility to that teacher: but he now found it expedient to 
take a different line of conduct.’ 

Egypt teemed at this time with monks—many of them 
quite illiterate men, whose one claim to respect consisted 
in their stern self-mortification, Among those of Nitria 
grossly anthropomorphist views as to the nature of the 
Deity prevailed. Opposed to them were a large number of 
persons who held the orthodox belief that God is pure 
Spirit. With these latter Theophilus was in agreement; 
and he publicly attacked the contrary opinion. On learning 
this, the monks left their monasteries and went to Alexandria, 
to murder the archbishop. He disarmed their wrath by 
meeting them with the words, ‘I saw you as though it were 


1 Classical Dictionary. 2 Socrates, 5. 12 and 7. 7. 
3 Hpp. 9, 66, 67, 68, 69, 76, 79b, and 89 are addressed to him. 
+ Robertson, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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the Face of God’! They bade him, if he genuinely believed 
that the Face of God was like their own face, anathematise 
the writings of Origen ; and he consented to do so, professing 
his own abhorrence of those works. In this way, he escaped 
the danger to his life. 

Foremost among the monks of Scetis were four brothers, 
Dioscorus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, whose height 
was so unusual that they were known as the *Tall Monks.’ 
They were distinguished. for their virtuous life and their 
learning. Theophilus thought so highly of them that he 
forcibly consecrated Dioscorus to the Bishopric of Hermopolis ; 
whilst he ordained two of the others, and, despite their re- 
luctance to give up the monastic life, entrusted them with 
the management of the business affairs connected with the 
Church. They fulfilled their task honourably; but, in the 
course of time, discovered the patriarch’s fondness for amass- 
ing money, and, fearing injury to their spirituality, asked 
permission to return to the desert, saying that they preferred 
the hermit life to existence in the city. 

At first Theophilus begged them to remain ; but, on finding 
out the true reason for their request, he became enraged and 
threatened them with all kinds of punishment. They went 
back to their former life, and he proceeded to invent various 
ways of persecuting them. He stirred up the ignorant anthro- 
pomorphist monks against Duioscorus and his brothers as 
Origenists; and, when the theological strife was sufficiently 
advanced, penetrated into Nitria (which was in the diocese of 
Dioscorus) with a number of followers, and actually armed 
the heterodox monks against the brothers.2 These last made 
their escape together with some other orthodox monks and 
Isidore (his former intimate ἔστ] πα, ὃ whom Theophilus had 
found inconveniently truthful, and had consequently driven 


1 Genesis 33. 10. Tho words in the Lxx. are: Εἶδον τὸ ἜΘΝΕΙ σου, ὡς 
ἄν τις ἴδοι πρόσωπον Θεοῦ. 
2 Socrates, 6. 7. 3 See p. 22. 
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forth from Alexandria), and went to Constantinople, to put 
their case before the Emperor and S. Chrysostom. The latter 
received them kindly and in most Catholic fashion; for, 
though he permitted them to attend church, he would not 
allow them to communicate, until the matter had been 
investigated. 

A false report, however, reached Theophilus, to the effect 
that they had been received into full communion, and that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople was ready to espouse their 
cause. At once his anger turned itself against Chrysostom, 
and he determined to get him deposed. He sent letters to 
the various bishops, in which he made no mention of thie 
object, but condemned the works of Origen—though S. 
Athanasius had often, in his contest with Arianism, appealed 
to them as orthodox documents.! He then made friends with 
Epiphanius, Metropolitan of Cyprus, with whom, for his 
anthropomorphism, he had previously bee: at variance—his 
implacability leading him, for the sake of gaining the victory 
over his adversaries, to deny his own convictions.2 The 
Cypriot went to Constantinople, and, in order to gratify 
Theophilus, behaved in an inexcusable manner, disregarding 
all canonical usage, ordaining, holding services, and so forth, 
without the diocesan’s permission. On receiving, at length, 
a somewhat threatening message from Chrysostom, he seems 
to have begun to doubt whether his conduct had been well- 
advised, and set sail for Cyprus. He died on the voyage 
home.* 

After his departure, the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
informed that the Empress had supported Epiphanius in his 
irregularities. He promptly preached a severe sermon on 
women in general. Eudoxia took his words as a personal 
insult, and urged Theophilus to come and hold a synod to 
condemn S. Chrysostom. The Egyptian patriarch, with a 


1 Socrates, 6. 9. 2 Ibid. 10. 3 Ibid. 12, 14. 4 Ibid. 14. 
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number of bishops hostile to Chrysostom, held a council in 
a suburb of Chalcedon known as the ‘Oak,’ and summoned 
him, with some others, to appear before them to answer 
. certain extraordinary charges in which nothing was said 
about Origenism. Chrysostom refused to submit his case to 
so prejudiced an assembly, and demanded to be heard by a 
General Council. They sent him a summons four times; 
and, as he declined to take notice of it, condemned and 
deposed him—simply for having absented himself from the 
court. The populace insisted on protecting him; but he 
escaped them, and surrendered himself to the persons directed 
by the Emperor to take him into banishment.! 

There followed speedily a reaction in his favour, and he 
was recalled. Theophilus had become very unpopular, having 
displayed his real motive in the affair too openly, by re- 
storing the ‘Tall Monks’ to communion as soon as Chrysostom 
had been driven out.2 After the return of the latter, further 
disturbances occurred in Constantinople. The partisans of 
Theophilus required the trial of Heraclides, Bishop of Ephesus, 
on various counts; those of Chrysostom objected that, as 
Heraclides was not present, it was unfair to proceed against 
him. A fight between the two factions resulted in some being 
killed and many wounded. Thereupon Theophilus hurried 
off to Alexandria, and the other bishops who had espoused 
his cause also went home. General indignation was felt 
against the Patriarch of Alexandria, and more especially as, 
notwithstanding all the trouble which he had caused by his 
attacks on Origenism, he still continued himself to study 
- Origen’s works.® Here Socrates leaves him, and records 
nothing further but his death.‘ 

Such are the accounts given of Theophilus. How can 
Synesius possibly have respected a man of that type? We 
can see no real answer to the question. He must have 


1 Ibid. 15. 2 Tod. 16. 3 7014. 17. 
4 On all these matters, cp. Sozomen, 8. 11-19. 
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admired his talent for ruling and his intellectual gifts, and 
somehow shut his eyes to the moral aspect of his life, No 
doubt, in so comparatively remote a place as Ptolemais, he 
was not much affected by his superior’s double-dealing. His 
sense of obedience was highly developed; and the patriarch 
would, therefore, have no trouble with him, and probably 
did not interfere with him, except when the metropolitan 
asked for his opinion on details of Churchmanship. Synesius 
must have identified the man with his office, and reverenced 
Theophilus chiefly on account of his position and his mental 
attainments. At least, we confess ourselves unable to give 
a reason for his admiring him in other ways. 

A very different sort of man was Isidore, abbot of a 
monastery near Pelusium (the Sin of Ezekiel, 30. 15, sg.), a 
city on the east side of the most easterly mouth of the Nile. 
Synesius never speaks of Isidore; but four extant letters of 
the abbot’s prove their acquaintance, and suggest that the 
Bishop of Ptolemais may have applied to him for help on 
doctrinal and kindred matters. 

Very little is known of the details of Isidore’s life, in spite 
of the vast number of his letters still preserved. He is said 
te have been an Egyptian, and to have been born at Alex- 
andria. Nothing is known for certain as to the date of his 
birth, his parentage, or his education. Niemeyer? doubts 
Nicephorus’ tradition that he was a disciple of S. Chrysostom’s, 
since Isidore, while frequently speaking with admiration of 
the patriarch, never says that he had studied under him. 
He seems, however, to have been a diligent reader of the 
works of the famous preacher, and to have imitated him in 
several passages.® His manner of life was very austere, and 
he took S. John the Baptist as his great model. He was 


_ 1 Classical Dictionary ; Dictionary of the Bible. 

2 In Migne’s edition. 

8 Niemeyer gives Isidore, Hpp. 1. 156 and 5. 32 as instances of such 
imitation. 
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renowned for his learning as well as for his personal piety. 
It has been thought that S. Gregory Nyssen sought his 
assistance in the interpretation of one scriptural passage. 
Cyril of Alexandria treated him with great respect,? and 
Isidore did not hesitate to speak his mind freely to him.* 
He was in priest’s orders;* but it is not known by what 
bishop he was ordained. He wrote controversial works in 
defence of the Faith against Pagans, Jews, and Heretics, and 
was constant in his exhortation of men of all classes—soldiers, 
physicians, monks, priests, and bishops, all receiving edifica- 
tion from him in personal intercourse or by letter. The 
date of his death is unknown. He was alive about the time 
of the Council of Ephesus, since he wrote .to Cyril on the 
gubject® (and another of his letters® apparently refers to 
the same occasion). He probably died about the year 434.’ 
Robertson ® seems to give a Eutychian turn to Ὁ». 1. 323 
(which he numbers 324),° but the letter appears to us un- 
mistakably Catholic. S. Isidore opposes Eutychianism in 
many places,!® or, it might be more accurate to say, he 
opposes the line of thought which was afterwards put forward 
as a distinct system by Eutyches, and condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

He was no admirer of Theophilus; and, if Zpp. 5. 114 is 
addressed to the archbishop (though, from its tone, we feel 
doubtful of this), we may say that he thought him too fond 
of money-making. In another letter," indeed, he does 
express this opinion, and, dealing with the treatment received 
by S. Chrysostom, speaks most severely of the Alexandrine 
prelate. ‘Egypt, he says, ‘has always been accustomed to 
act lawlessly, refusing Moses, making friends with Pharaoh, 





1 Isidore, Epp. 1. 125. 2 Ibid. 370. 3 Ibid. 310. 
4 Miss Gardner (p. 159) calls him a bishop. δ Isidore, Epp. 1. 310. 
6 Jiid. 311. 7 Niemeyer. § Vol. ii. p. 200. 


9 Migne’s 324 contains no statement of the kind that Robertson refers to. 
10 F.g. Isidore, Epp. 1. 102, 405, 419, 496. 
1 χδια. 152. 
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flogging the humble, afflicting the weary, building cities and 
keeping back wages,‘and practising these habits up to the 
present. For it put forward Theophilus, who had a mania 
for [precious] stones, and worshipped gold—strengthened as 
he was by the assistance of four fellow-labourers, or rather 
fellow-apostates—and overcame the God-beloved theologian.’ 
He then proceeds to compare the supporters of Theophilus 
to the House of Saul, and those of Chrysostom to that of 
David. 

Here too Ammonius may be inserted—not that we think 
him necessarily a Christian, though he may have been (there 
is no indication as to his religion)—but because it is probable 
that it was in a visit to Alexandria after his embassy that 
Synesius made his acquaintance. Ammonius was related 
to the Theodore! who had been a friend of the philosopher’s 
family. He lived in Alexandria, and may perhaps have 
been a member of the senate of that city. At all events, 
the senators came in a body to Synesius, and asked him to 
write letters of introduction to his friends in Cyrenaica for 
the benefit of Ammonius, when he was starting to that 
country with money for the troops.” 

v. We place in this group persons with whom Synesius 
became acquainted, as seems likely, in his native land—who, 
at any rate, were connected with it—without making any 
attempt to decide during what part of his life he first met 
them. 

There were Acacius, an eloquent man, a frend of 
Evoptius’:* Aithales:* Dionysius,’ and his cousin Amyntianus 
—a philosopher who was dead when Synesius wrote:°® 
Cledonius, holding some official position:7 Constans, a philo- 
sopher, apparently influential:® Dioscurides:® Domitian, an 


1 See p. 418. 2 Hyp. 18-21. 3 Hy. 53. ‘ Ep. 144. 


5 Epp. 27, 105. 6 Ep. 27. 7 Ep. 42. 8 Ep. 27. 
9. Epp. 79a, 94. Lapatz (p. 310) understands the Dioscurides of Hp. 94 to 
have been a friend of Julius’, whom Synesius thought it his duty to oppose. 


2D 
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advocate :! Eusebius, an orator:* Evagrius, a priest, persecuted 
by Andronicus :* Hero, who seems also to have been one of the 
prefect’s victims :* Hesychius, a man of position:> Martyrius, 
a friend of Herod’s, who had helped Synesius to uphold the 
law, and so had got into danger:® Paul:’ Phoebamon:® Poe- 
menius, manager of Artabazacus’ estate in Cyrenaica:® Sosenas, 
whose property had been confiscated:'® Syrus, the bearer of 
Olympius’ yearly letter:1! Theodore, a very eloquent man, a 
dead friend of Synesius and of his parents, a general benefactor 
of Pentapolis, from whose heirs the philosopher had bought 
his gymnastic-master. Lapatz'® holds that Theodore was 


‘ Jules est hors de lui . . . L’affaire de Dioscoride n’était pas pour l’apaiser, 
un ami, un compére, et que Synésius entreprit de démasquer.’ The view of 
Pétau seems to be the same; but it is not clear; for he translates: ‘ Mitto 
quae in sodalis Dioscoridis causa contigerunt, quam (? quae) a me cum omni 
moderatione facta, nec ut Dei aut hominum indignationem provocarem.’ 
But we do not think that Synesius’ words will bear this interpretation. 
What he says is, we take it, ‘I pass over the matter connected with my 
companion Dioscurides, because it was managed with moderation, and notin 
such a way as to rouse the indignation of God and men.’ (’Ew τὰ κατὰ τὸν 
ἑταῖρον Διοσκουρίδην, ὅτι μετρίως ἐπράχθη, καὶ οὐχ ws ἂν κινῆσαι Θεοῦ re καὶ 
ἀνθρώπων νέμεσιν.) If Dioscurides was Julsus’ companion, and Synesius had 
attacked him, there would be little point in the philosopher’s saying that he 
passed it over, and that he had acted with self-restraint in the case. Would 
he not have believed that he always practised self-restraint? and would it 
not have been for Julius to overlook the matter, if the person attacked were 
his friend? It seems easier to think that our author means that on this 
occasion Julius had behaved so correctly, that he himself could say nothing 
against the action, even though it was his own friend who suffered. The 
expression τῷ θείῳ Διοσκουρίδῃ in Hp. 79a must refer to some one whom 
Synesius respected ; we identify him with the man mentioned in Xp. 94. 
We suppose (though they do not say so) that Lapatz and, perhaps, Pétau 
would, on the contrary, identify the Dioscurides of Hp. 94 with the one of 
Ep. 47, who appears to have been an underhand law-breaker. With what 
Synesius says of Julius’ conduct towards Dioscurides compare the generous 
teaching of Pindar, Pythtana, 9. 93, δρᾳ. :— 


Οὔνεκεν, ef φίλος ἀστῶν, ef ris ἀντάεις, τό γ᾽ ἐν ξυνῷ πεποναμένον εὖ 
μὴ λόγον βλάπτων ἁλίοιο γέροντος κρυπτέτω. 

Κεῖνος αἰνεῖν καὶ τὸν ἐχθρὸν 

παντὶ θυμῷ σύν γε δίκᾳ καλὰ ῥέζοντ᾽ ἔννεπεν. 


1 Hyp. 154, 158. 2 Kp. 117. 3 Ep. 79a. 4 Ibid. 5 Ep. 92. 
6 Κρ. 19, 47, 90. 7 Ep.105. 8. Ep.143. 5 Ep. 134. 
” Epp. 43, 102, 1 Ep, 132, 12 Kpp. 18, 20, 21, 32. 3 p. 253. 
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probably born in Pentapolis, but lived in Alexandria; and 
that he was a sort of Maecenas, keeping open-house for his 
countrymen newly arrived in the great city, whether they 
were literary persons or business-men. 

Friends of whom we learn a little more from our author 
are Trypho, Anastasius, Anysius, Gennadius, John, Marcellinus, 
and Simplicius. 

Trypho, ‘the golden,’ a former governor of Pentapolis, was 
a friend of Pylaemenes’.* He went to Constantinople, where 
Synesius sent him presents through Pylaemenes. 

In introducing Anastasius to Pylaemenes, Synesius speaks 
of him as a person of importance.’ His influence is further 
shown by the fact that the philosopher asks him to. help 
Sosenas in Thrace He was on good terms with Troilus,® 
and was appointed tutor of Arcadius’ children; at least, that 
is how we understand the words: ‘From the bottom of my 
heart I was pleased on learning that the “golden children,” as 
they are called in imperial parlance, have been made by law. 
your children.’® This event would probably occur during the 
time of Anthemius’ power. Synesius was so fond of Anas- 
tasius as to call him his ‘brother.’ It is odd that, notwith- 
standing his influence, Zenas should have had the daring 
to threaten him with an action for παραπρεσβεία.8 Kither 
Zenas must have had a very high opinion of the power of his 
patron Andronicus, or one must believe, with Lapatz,® that 


1 Hp. 133. 2 Epp. 129a, 133. 3 Kp. 99. 

4 Ep. 43. 5 Ep. 26. 

δ». 22. Pétau and Lapatz (p. 372) also take this view, but the latter 
(pp. 369, 371) makes two Anastasii out of our one. It must be observed, 
however, that in Ep. 23 the same expression, τὰ χρυσᾶ παιδία, is used, 
apparently, of Diogenes’ children. 7 Ep. 79a. 

8 Ibid. Lapatz (p. 313) supposes that, like Synesius at an earlier time, 
Anastasius had been sent on an embassy to Constantinople on behalf of 
Cyrenaica, but came back without having been able to do anything. Zenas, 
whom he had to denounce at court, promptly seized the opportunity, 
treated his misfortune as his fault, and menaced him with prosecution for 
having been guilty of collusion in his embassy. 

® See above, note 6. 
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the Anastasius thus mentioned in Fy. 79a is a different man 
from the Anastasius to whom the letter is addressed. In 
Ep. 46, which looks as if it had been written in the later part 
of Synesius’ life, when he considered that everything was 
going against him, when he would exclaim— 

‘T perish day by day ; 


The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more dreary, 
And I am near to fall, infirm and weary ’— 


he accuses Anastasius of having treated him with great un- 
kindness. But it is to be observed that the only authority 
which the worthy bishop has for his statement is nothing 
more respectable than some second-hand rumours. He is 
such a sensitive person, and so ready to listen to mere hearsay 
evidence,? that it is possible that he may have maligned his 
friend. It may also be the case that the report that Anas- 
tasius was an upholder of Andronicus® was unfounded; or, 
perhaps, he knew little of the real character of the prefect 
till the bishop enlightened him. Much of the tone of Ep. 79a 
suggests that Anastasius was a Christian, and the probability 
is strengthened by his position in the Imperial family. 

In the speech in which he denounced the iniquities of 
Andronicus,‘ Synesius informed his hearers of the approach 
of a new military governor for Pentapolis. Against the 
Ausurians, he said, ‘a certain man has already been chosen 
by God as duz. Heaven grant that he may prove to us a more 
pious and just person than any of the duces who have ever 
been sent by Him!’ From these last words it appears that 
at the time he either had not heard who the new duz was to 


1 We confess that, unless one accepts the existence of two Anastasii, 
Anastasius’ reputed approval of Andronicus and Zenas’ threatened attack 
on Anastasius (in reliance on Andronicus) are hard to reconcile, Still, any 
attempt to separate them requires much arbitrary treatment, and becomes 
all the more difficult from the fact that both Anastasii (if there are two) are 
called Synesius’ ‘brothers’ in the same letter. The one addressed is ἀδελφὲ 
᾿Αναστάσιε, and the other is termed τὸν ἐμὸν ἀδελφὸν ᾿Αναστάσιον. 

2 Cp. Hp. 94. 8 See above, note 1. 4 Ep. 57. 
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be, or, having heard, had no personal acquaintance with him. 
It seems fairly certain that the man referred to was Anysius,! 
and that he undertook his duty in 410,? after the decree of 
excommunication against Andronicus, but during the period 
in which (owing to the prefect’s profession of penitence) that 
decree was still in abeyance. It is true that, at first sight, 
Ep. 77 suggests that Anysius left the country just before 
Andronicus arrived there. ‘Light and darkness cannot wait 
for one another; but shun one another by a natural law. 
When we returned from escorting you, we came up with 
Andronicus.’ However, there is no need to put this inter- 
pretation on the letter—an interpretation which would bring 
us into considerable confusion. Druon points out® that the 
brevity of the note is unsuitable, if the reference is to the 
dux's final departure from Cyrenaica;‘ and thinks that it 
alludes to a triumphal procession in which he had been 
escorted to Ptolemais after a victory. 

Anysius fully realised all the bishop’s hopes. He was a 
young man (for whom Synesius developed a most fatherly 
feeling)® of great military ability,® and, with his little band 
of forty Unnigardae, performed wonderful feats against the 
Ausurians. On the occasion of a decisive victory gained by 
him over them, the bishop gladly acceded to the wishes of 
his people, and presided over a meeting of the inhabitants 


}.Druon, p. 66. We do not, however, think that he is at all justified in 
saying that Synesius had in advance lavished his praises on Anysius. His 
words seem to be the expression simply of a wish, not a statement of facts. 
The same words, we think, contradict Miss Gardner’s assertion (p. 94) that 
Anysius was already in Pentapolis before the arrival of Andronicus, and 
(p. 156) before Synesius’ election as bishop. The three men appear to have 
entered on their offices in the following order: Andronicus, Synesius, 
Anysius. 

? Druon, who says (p. 66) that the appointment was made about the end 
of the year. Volkmann, p. 246. 

> pp. 292, ag. 

4 Pétau, on the other hand, understands it of such departure. ‘Deduc- 
tionem,’ he says, ‘intelligo, cum exeuntem magistratu et domum redeuntem 
deducerent.’ 5 Ep. 14. § Hp. 93. 
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of two cities held in Anysius’ honour, at which he delivered 
a speech ! in praise of the excellent duz. 

Besides his prowess in the field, Anysius had shown himself 
capable in dealing with difficulties among his own troops, 
having by his tact put an end to a most dangerous internal 
dissension caused by the arrogance (or, perhaps, rapacity *) of 
the officers on the one side, and the insubordination of the men 
on the other. Of the many duces whom Synesius had known, 
he was the only one, up to that time, who treated civilians 
fairly ; nay, he exhibited even more consideration to them than 
to the military. He was not only quite incorruptible, but cared 
little for making money even by perfectly honourable means. 
He seems to have been a Christian, and a devout one.® 

Synesius himself had great respect for the Unnigardae, but 
held Anysius to be the only duc under whose command their 
disposition could be entirely trusted. He requested that their 
number might be increased, and that his friend’s term of office 
might be extended.* His petition was disregarded, and the 
admirable duz left Pentapolis, probably in 411, and seems 
to have gone to Constantinople. He appears to have been 
there—evidently enjoying a high position °—when the bishop 





1 Discourse ii. (called usually Catastasis ii. or Constttutto). 

3 πλεονεξία. 

8 Ὁ θεοσεβὴς δὲ τίς ἂν γένοιτο μᾶλλον ἣ ὅστις ἅπαντος ἔργου καὶ λόγου Θεόθεν 
ἄρχεται ; (Discourse ἰὶ.). 4 Ibid. 

5 Druon (p. 67) says that he became Count of the Sacred Largesses 
(‘comte des largesses’) a few years after leaving Cyrenaica, but gives no 
‘authority for the statement. Perhaps he derived the idea from the expres- 
sion, τῶν βασιλικῶν δωρεῶν (see p. 423, note 1); but, in that case, the ‘quelques 
années plus tard’ is unsuitable, as Synesius must have died (as Druon him- 
self—p. 303—holds) within two or three years of Anysius’ recall. According 
to Gibbon (vol. i. p. 464, chapter 17), the Count of the Sacred Largesses was 
one of the important personages in the confidence of the Emperor, and the 
title ‘was bestowed on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the inten- 
tion. perhaps of inculcating that every payment flowed from the voluntary 
bounty of the monarch.’ This is exactly the way in which the βασιλικαὶ 
δωρεαί are spoken of by Synesius, who seems by them to mean a salary 
without which the soldiers could not maintain their necessary efficiency. 


He says that, without them, they would be short of a relay of horses, and 
of arms. 
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despatched to him Hyp. 59 and 78. In the former of these he 
commended to him a rhetorician (who was really, he said— 
yes, like all Synesius’ friends!—a philosopher). Now that 
Anysius was no longer with them, Pentapolis had been sold 
to the enemy, and the rhetorician could practise there no 
more, In Ep. 78 he asked his friend to appeal to the Emperor 
on behalf of the Unnigardae whom he had formerly com- 
manded. Their number must be increased; and they them- 
selves must not be swallowed up among the native troops, or 
be deprived of the Imperial Largess He hinted at a hope 
that perhaps Cyrenaica might again be allowed the privilege 
of having Anysius as duzx.? 

Gennadius, a Syrian, was a skilful financier and an excellent 
Prefect of Pentapolis. Apparently he held this office twice, 
both before*® and after* Andronicus. His accusation is spoken 
of in chapter vii.5 His second appointment as prefect makes 
it likely that the case against him was quashed. 

There are probably three Johns mentioned by Synesius, but 
only one of the three, we take it, was a friend of his. It is 
difficult, with regard to some of the Letters, to say to which 
of the men they refer; they may be seriously addressed to a 
friend, or satirically written to another. Our author's friend 
seems to be the one alluded to in Epp. 37, 93, and 146. He 
was a Cyrenian,® a great admirer of Anysius, and an enthusi- 
astic soldier. Hp. 37 was sent to the dux when John was 
chafing under the forced inaction caused by a grievous attack 
of illness. He had a brother who shared his military tastes.’ 
John appears afterwards to have become a monk, and Synesius 
hints that he might have done better by devoting himself to 





1 "Axpetot yap ἂν ἑαντοῖς τε καὶ ἡμῖν γένοιντο, τῶν βασιλικῶν δωρεῶν ἀφῃρημένοι. 

3 Μετὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ, τίς οὐκ ἂν ἀποφήναιτο διακοσίους Οὐννιγάρδας . . . σοῦ 
στρατηγοῦντος, ἀρκέσειν els τὸ διαπολεμηθῆναι βασιλεῖ τὸν Αὐσουριανὸν πόλεμον ; 
Besides the passages already noted, Anysius is also mentioned in Hpp. 6 
and 37, and Discourse i. . 

3 Kp. 73. 4 Heading to Discourse i. 5 pp. 269, sq. 

6 Ep. 93. 7 bed. 
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heathen philosophy. ‘He says that you wear a dusky cloak. 
It would not have been any the worse, even if it had been 
white. For to the brightest character would better have been 
dedicated chat, among material things, which is pure and more 
closely resembles light. But, if you approved of even the 
black....’1 With this passage must be compared, ‘Some, both 
of those who wear white cloaks and of those who wear dusky, 
declared that I was transgressing the laws of philosophy.’? 

We think that Volkmann® and Lapatz‘ are right in saying 
that the dark-cloaked are Christian monks, and the white- 
cloaked, Pagan philosophers; but these authors give no 
evidence of the truth of their statement, and we have been 
unable to discover any. The reverence for philosophy, pro- 
fessed by both classes of men in the latter extract, is no 
objection to this idea; for Christian writers use the word 
‘philosophy ’ to express the occupation of the monks and nuns 
of the Church,® and the Dion proves that Synesius supposed 
that it was some form of philosophy that these ascetics 
cultivated ®—while, to him, the word always had a religious 
significance, and it seems that, even in his episcopal days, he 
invariably looked upon Christianity as merely a higher form 
of philosophy than Neo-Platonism, and never had any thought 
that Neo-Platonism might be an enemy to Christianity. In 
his own case, it had had no hostile feelings towards the 
Church; apparently he did not perceive that it might have 
such in the case of others. 

The hint thrown out in the former of the two extracts given 
above is interesting and decidedly strange. The greater 
appropriateness of white garments for those engaged in a 
divine calling does not strike us as a mere jest. We think 
that the writer really means to be understood as saying that 


1 Hp. 146. 2 Hp. 153. 3 p. 145. ‘ p. 367. 

5 Κι. Socrates, 6. 7; Sozomen, 1. 14; Isidore, Hpp. 1. 63, 2. 3, 4. 33, 5. 1. 

6 One must divest oneself of western notions, and remember that the 
recluses of the East gave themselves up to the purely meditative life. 
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the Heathen sage is religiously superior to the Christian monk 
(as—though speaking generally, and admitting the possible 
existence of exceptions—he had maintained in the Dion), and 
that John, though accepting a good vocation, had not accepted 
the best. 

Lapatz? dates Zp. 146 in 409 (not long, therefore, before 
Synesius’ consecration). Druon? (who, however, says nothing 
as to the white and dark robes), while giving no precise year, 
places it in the last years of our author's life, when he was 
already bishop. If the letter is really a late one and the 
explanation of the colours of the garments true, it is.evident 
that Neo-Platonism and Christianity were, in Synesius’ eyes, 
even at the end, things not very different from one another. 

Marcellinus had been a governor of Pentapolis. He was 
brought up for trial after the expiration of his term of office, 
and Synesius spoke in his favour.’ The post which he had 
held seems to have been that of duz Apparently he 
succeeded Innocent. He made a fine general, after the 
manner of Anysius, and distinguished himself by putting a 
stop to insubordination among his troops, and by winning a 
decisive victory over the enemy.* He had no desire to enrich 
himself, and treated both rich and poor with kindness and 
consideration. | 

Simplicius, while still young, had governed in Pentapolis 
honourably and successfully—holding probably the office of 
dux. He was a military man with a taste for literature, an 
admirer of Synesius’ poetical gifts, and, very likely, himself 
a writer of verse. The philosopher introduced him to 
Pylaemenes.® After leaving Cyrenaica, he went, as it appears, 
to Constantinople, where he was so well received,® that 


1 p. 170. 2 p. 297. 3 Ep. 62. 
4 ‘Volkmann (p. 249) dates this in 412; Druon (p. 67) in 413. 
5 Epp. 1298, 133. 


δ Lapatz (p. 379) says that, at the end of Arcadius’ reign, he held the office 
of ‘ Maitre de la Milice’—as to which office see p. 221. 
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Synesius wrote to warn him against letting prosperity make 
him forget old friends.1_ One of the letters addressed to him 
is Ep. 28, and, from the fact that it contains a probable 
allusion to S. Matthew 6. 12, we suspect that he was a 
Christian. 

vi. In this section we set those friends of our author’s in 
regard to whom we can find no hint as to the place where 
he is likely to have first met them. 

Asclepiodotus—though we know nothing of him but what 
is recorded in Hp. 126—was evidently a great friend. The 
bishop tells him, with unusual calmness, of the death of the 
last of his sons, and mentions it as an aggravation of his 
sorrow that Asclepiodotus was not with him when the blow 
fell. He invites him to come to him, and says that he is 
getting everything ready for the foundation of a hermitage— 
a work which he hopes he may undertake with the Divine 
approval. 

The same letter makes mention of a certain Menelaus, an 
admirer of Asclepiodotus—who, we fancy, was just making 
his profession as ἃ monk.? 

There are also Chryses, who is highly complimented on his 
virtues :3 Nicaeus, a young man of erratic movements, who is 
commended to Theophilus,‘ and, with his kinsman Philolaus, 
to Hypatia:> Secundus, whom Olympius had treated with 
kindness:® Theodore, of whose neglect Synesius complains,’ 
and whom we must, apparently, distinguish from Ammonius’ 
Πα Bp, 94. 

3 Pétau remarks: ‘ Videri potest hic Menelaus sese ad monasticam vitam 
transtulisse.’ Lapatz (p. 382) also calls him a monk. But, if he was one 
already, Synesius’ statement that they had often spent the day together is 
not easy of explanation (πολλάκις ἡδέως cuvdinuépevoa). The probability that 
he was then on the point of becoming one is increased, if we accept Pétau’s 
conjectural emendation of οἱ δὲ for οὐδὲ in the obscure clause καὶ πολλὰ τῇ 
ψυχῇ προσκεκνφὼς καὶ τοῖς ἐπιτρόποις οὐδὲ ἀπάγουσιν αὐτὸν εὐθὺ Τευχείρων. He 
was much occupied with his spiritual state and with his directors (but why 
should he have had more than one?), and they were just taking him straight 


off to Teuchira for the purpose of adopting the monastic habit. 
3 Kp. 82. 4 Ep. 790. 5 Kp. 80. 6 Kp. 97. 7 Ep. 7. 
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relative:! Uranius, a sporting military friend, it would seem, 
living perhaps at Nissa:? and Cyrus, who is merely named 
in reference to a letter connected with the Count of 
Pentapolis.? 

In this disappointingly slight sketch we have given all the 
information which we have been able to collect as to the 
friends of Synesius. Many of them are hardly more than 
mere names; others held a foremost position in their day— 
but even of these only too little is known. We can see, 
however, that our hero must have been an important 
personage, on such terms as he was with people like Troilus, 
Hypatia, Isidore, and Theophilus. He must not only have 
moved in the best literary and philosophical society both at 
Constantinople and at Alexandria, the two greatest cities of 
the Eastern Empire, but also have been a familiar sight to 
the rulers of both Church and State in both places. One 
can easily enough perceive how desirable it would appear to 
the people of Ptolemais to have a man of his wide connection 
as their bishop. 

In forming an opinion on the character of his many friends, 
we must remember that, as regards most of them, we have no 
information but what he gives us. He is very enthusiastic, 
and may therefore sometimes exaggerate their worth. And 
yet we cannot help taking him as, on the whole, a fair guide 
in the matter, His treatment of Andronicus, as has been 
said,* displays him in the light of a man who can be trusted 
to speak with comparative accuracy on the character of others 
as it reveals itself to him. He is himself so honest, so liberal, 
so much opposed to anything of the nature of meanuess, or 
cruelty, or double-dealing, that we feel (despite the obvious 
exception of Theophilus) that his friends must also have 
been estimable persons, and probably not very unlike the 
descriptions which he gives of them. 


1 p, 418. 2 Hp, 40. 3 Hp, 145, « p. 275. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WORKS OF SYNESIUS 


WE propose in this chapter to give summaries of our author’s 
various writings, with the exception of the Letters, to try to 
ascertain their probable dates, and to discuss any points of 
particular interest in connection with them which have not 
already been dealt with. We omit the Letters, though they 
are the most attractive of all his literary remains, because of 
their great number, the shortness of many of them (which 
would reduce an analysis to half a dozen words), the extreme 
uncertainty of their chronological order, and, lastly, because 
we have already given so many extracts from them, and made 
such frequent references to them, that the general character 
of their contents is well known. 

I. With the possible exception of some of the Letters (as, 
for instance, Hpp. 54 and 135, which refer to his visit to 
Athens), the earliest of Synesius’ extant works was probably 
the discourse On Kingship. As has been shown,! it seems 
likely that it was delivered before Arcadius in the year 399.” 
The philosopher, however, had been chosen in 397 to go to 
Constantinople for the express purpose of petitioning the 
Emperor on behalf of Cyrene; and, as he may not have 
expected to be kept so long waiting, it is natural to believe 
that the speech was ready, in a less finished form, considerably 


1 pp. 26, sq. 

3 Towards the end of that year, at earliest, according to Druon (p. 135). 
Volkmann (p. 75) seems to think that the audience of the Emperor took 
place in 400, after Aurelian’s return from exile. 
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earlier. We cannot be far wrong in assigning its original 
composition to somewhere about the beginning of the year 
398; and we may be quite sure that it was receiving improve- 
ments right up to the last moment. Synesius was then close 
on forty; and, as he had always been a diligent student and 
a man of wide reading, we have every reason to look for a 
graceful and suggestive oration; and we certainly are not 
disappointed. The On Kingship is full of life and energy, 
carefully expressed, and altogether pleasant reading.! 


‘1. Though I come from no great city, and do not intend to 
make a brilliant display of rhetoric, I trust you will be pleased 
with a visit from Philosophy, and hold out a welcoming hand to 
her. She will discourse well enough, if permitted; not, indeed, 
speaking smooth things, and dealing in empty compliments ; but 
saying what she has to say in a serious and self-respecting manner. 
There is ἃ shameless class of hangers-on, who are ready to take 
vengeance on any one who has the courage to speak his mind ; 
yet home-truths are just what a sovereign needs to hear. High 
living is as injurious to the body as athletic training is beneficial 
to it. I beg you, therefore, to excuse my bluntness, and brace 
yourself to hearing what I have to say, even though it may be 
unpalatable. 

‘2. I come to you with crown of gold for your head, with 
diadem of philosophy for your soul. From Cyrene is my mission 
—Cyrene, once glorious, now but a mighty ruin. To you she 
raises suppliant hands; with you it rests to save her. I come 
from a poor city—yes; but Truth is great and needs no dignity 
of citizenship. With the Divine help, let us aim at producing 
excellence in the Emperor,? and we shall be producing excellence 


1 Theodorus Metochita points out (Volkmann, p. 119, note **, is our 
authority) that in this speech Synesius has borrowed much, word for word, 
from Dion Chrysostom. One is not surprised to hear it; for he was an 
ardent admirer of Dion’s, and himeelf tells us (Dion, 2) that the sophist 
wrote a book entitled On Kingship—wepl Bacidelas—the very name which 
Synesius gives to his own oration. 

2 Throughout this treatise—and, indeed, if we are not mistaken, every- 
where else—Synesius gives the Emperor the title βασιλεύς. In this summary 
we have rendered the word sometimes ‘Emperor,’ sometimes ‘king.’ The 
speech is intended to display the model sovereign of any state; but to call a 
Roman Imperator ‘ king’ would sound unnatural to English ears. 
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in the Empire. I will set before you the model king; and do you 
meditate upon the sight. If you find that you have fallen below 
the standard, be not ashamed to acknowledge your fault. Obduracy 
in error demands punishment, not reasoning. 

‘3. You grow restless, some of you? I forewarned you how 
I should speak. Forewarned is forearmed. You like to hear 
about your grandeur? Well, I grant your power, your wealth, 
your troops, your countless subject cities. I congratulate you on 
these possessions, I do not praise you for them. It is the inward 
character for which one praises a man; it is that which makes 
him blessed. Character remains, while fortune vanishes. Pro- 
sperity may come without toil; it is not retained without toil.} 
Look at the tragic stage; it is great persons who furnish its 
dramatis personae, because in ‘them alone is there opportunity for 
great disasters. Virtue is sometimes the cause of success? (so 
was it with your own father); but success is never the cause of 
virtue. May your power be distinguished by your virtue! 
Military exploits made your father Emperor; your inherited 
dignity demands military exploits of you. Even he was menaced 
by pretenders, and died after defeating them. All need Divine 
assistance—especially those who have inherited their position 
and not made it for themselves. The hereditary king must be 
aman of energy. King and despot differ? as much as shepherd 
and butcher. The king governs his subjects in their interest ; 
the despot governs his in his own. Find out, then, to which of 
the two. classes you belong, and, if you fall below the true 
standard, raise yourself to it. Youth is naturally vehement, it 
only needs its vehemence to be directed into the right channel ; 
and this can be done for it by philosophy. As audacity is the 
abuse of courage, and licence the abuse of liberty, an inclination 
to despotic behaviour is the great danger of the king. Law is 
the king’s temper; the despot’s temper is his law; while both 
kinds of rulers have their power as a common material on which 
they work. Will must govern circumstances, and practical wisdom 
govern will. The most perfect man, the most perfect sort of 


a ----ας-Ἕ- --.. .--..-  ---- 


: ‘Por estas asperezas se camina 
De la inmortalidad al alto asiento, 
Do nunca arriba quien de allf declina.’ 
4 Πόνων δ᾽ of τις ἀπόκλᾳρός ἐστιν οὔτ᾽ ἔσεται." 
2 Cp. Pindar, Pythians, 5. 15-20. 
3. 5, Isidore marks the contrast between king and despot (though without 
employing Synesius’ simile) in Epp. 1. 148, and 5. 255, and 395. 
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life, is where there is power, and knowledge how to use it. Might 
and wisdom united are invincible. Separated, they are both 
helpless. The Egyptians give Hermes a double form—a young 
man by an old—claiming that a successful king must have both 
intelligence and strength. Their Sphinx is an expression of the 
same feeling: in strength, a beast ; in intelligence, a human being. 
The king must possess all virtues—above all, the most kingly, 
practical wisdom. Make this one your own, and all the others 
will follow. 

‘4. What I say may at first seem eccentric, but I know what 
I am about. Persons who have not intelligence and practical 
wisdom had much better not have material advantages ; for 
their power to do harm would then be less. Plato and Aristotle 
declare that external privileges are only “instrumental,” and 
quite as capable of ministering to vice as to virtue. Philosophers, 
therefore, tell us that such privileges have no moral worth. 
They may appear either good or bad. Consequently, we desire 
that the good man may have them, so that he may use them ; 
that they may be lacking to the bad man, lest he abuse them. 
Make use of your external advantage to the benefit of your 
Empire, and you will be imitating the action of Divine Providence. 
A friend of the Great King is His earthly namesake, if he does 
not belie his name of king; but, to avoid belying it, he must 
possess the other one of the Names of God. Here we must clear 
up a philosophical question. 

‘5. We cannot know God in His essence; we try to discover 
His nature from His works. We call Him Father, Maker, Origin, 
or Cause, because ἃ creation proceeds from Him; we call Him 
King because He has subjects; but these terms do not really 
reveal Him in Himself. Now I am going to mention another of 
His Names. What is the thing which proves a man to be king 
de jure? No matter how great their divergences as to the nature 
of the Deity, all men agree that God is good. Yet even this does 
not explain Him ; for “good” is ἃ relative, not an absolute, term. 
To say that He is good means that He is the Cause of good 
things—of all things which may suitably come from Him. 
Possessing, then, an identical name, you should imitate Him and 
shower blessings with lavish hand upon your subjects, both in- 
dividually and collectively. Thus, in calling you a great king, 
we should not be flattering you, or seeking to propitiate you, but 
only speaking the plain truth. I propose now, as it were, to set 
before you a statue of the ideal king; and you must give the 
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statue life. For this purpose I shall make use of the teaching 
of ancient philosophy ; and you, as a king, must assent to it, as 
approved by the wise of both past and present. 

‘6. The statue must be erected on a firm foundation of piety. 
The king must first be king of himself.1_ Man is a complex whole, 
made up of a greater number of antagonistéc forces than the 
heads which crowned the Hydra. Reason, desires, passions, all 
have their place in him. Intelligence must govern all—especially 
in the king’s soul, and must put an end to the mob-rule and 
democracy of the passions. Kingliness must begin at home. 
The godlike man is he who gives the highest place to intelligence ; 
and, when this man is a king, he communicates his virtue to 
whole nations. Such a ruler men fear, though they are not 
afraid of him. His friends are synonymous with the good, his 
enemies with the bad. He knows nothing of remorse. All that 
he does, he does with full conviction as to its being desirable : 
for his soul is at unity in itself. A person who does not seek 
such unity is ever varying, ever unstable. One who would 
govern many myriads should first be able to govern himself. 

‘7. Having brought his own disposition into an -orderly state, 
the king will take counsel with his friends for the general 
interests. These will be no merely nominal but real friends. 
If he treats them well, he will gain the affection also of those who 
are at a distance from him, as they will desire to be admitted 
to friendship with him. Despots, on the other hand, are un- 
certain and not to be trusted in their “friendships.” The king 
knows that, while God Alone is self-sufficing, an earthly ruler 
must govern by means of other men, and use them as his 
instruments. 

‘8. We must be careful to keep far all flattery—that bane of 
courts, which attacks the kingdom in its very citadel, the king’s 
soul. The king must be thoroughly loyal to his friends. He 
will have them as advisers; and, for the fulfilment of their 
common decisions, other men will be needed. 

‘9, After his council the king will associate with his troops— 
a secondary set of friends. He will gain their regard by person- 
ally taking part in all their occupations; and they will be to 
him “comrades” in actual fact. Do you shrink from the toil 4 
Why, toil is not very wearying when it takes place in the sight 
of the world. When a king is going through military mancuvres, 


1 Cp. 8. Isidore’s exhortation to a newly appointed bishop (Epp. 2. 11). 
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no one would look at anybody else. Familiarity with the king 
will make the army feel affection for him; and, when his people 
love him, a sovereign has no cause to fear plots. Plato calls the 
military “guards,” and says that they are like dogs—animals 
which look on those whom they know well as friends: those 
whom they do not know as foes. How shameful, if his troops 
should recognise the king only because they know his portraits ! 
By proceeding in the way which I indicate, he will have the army 
as a compact body about him, and will be initiated into the art 
of commanding. It is not easy, in time of battle, to address each 
individual officer or man by name. You remember how Homer 
represents a god as inspiring the Achaeans with courage ? 
Would not a king be able to do the same, if he knew how to 
address his men personally 11 No one would spare to do his 
best, if the king was to be an eye-witness of his prowess. Homer 
further teaches that the sovereign should have a very intimate 
‘acquaintance with the various members of his host; and should, 
without arrogance, praise the exploits of the rank and file. The 
king is, moreover, a skilled maker of wars—as a shoemaker, of 
shoes. Just imagine a shoemaker who does not thoroughly know 
the different implements of his trade! 

‘10. There is nothing so much to blame for the degeneracy of 
Rome as the theatrical court paid to the Emperor's person. It 
is not your fault; you found the custom already in existence. 
So long as Emperors consider themselves too great for association 
with men, they do not rise to the level of men. You welcome 
buffoons more gladly than military commanders, and listen to 
their trumpery talk more willingly than to the serious words of 
a philosopher. How does this method of behaving when in 
possession of an empire compare with the manner of those who 
acquired that empire? Always such acquisition has been made by 
men who were thoroughly prepared for hard work. One needs 
to be very strong indeed to escape being harmed by prosperity. 

‘11. Nature may implant a strong mind in a man; but, to 
bring this strength to perfection, he must train himself. The 
Emperor certainly ought not to innovate on the ancient traditions 
of Rome; and such traditions are those of the men who spread 
the Empire. Tell me, do you really suppose that Rome’s greatest 
prosperity dates from the time when her rulers adopted all this 





_| Before the battle in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, Nicias thus harangued 
the commanders of his triremes (Thucydides, 7. 69). 
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pomp and circumstance? You cover yourselves with precious 
stones, till you look more like peacocks than anything else. You 
come dangerously near to the Homeric warning as to the “tunic 
of stone.” You are as proud of the heavy load of magnificence 
which you bear as some poor simpleton might be if he were put 
in golden fetters. I presume, however, that he is as firmly 
fastened as if he were in the stocks. You cannot even walk on 
the ground in its natural condition, but must have it strewn with 
gold dust. Is Rome more prosperous now when you are shut up 
like lizards in their lairs? or, was it not, rather, in the days when 
the Emperors fought in person: when they kept the foreigners 
at a distance, not by fortifying their own houses, but by carrying 
the war across into their countries, so that the foreigners had to 
fortify their houses? Now the enemy are always appearing, under 
different names, and expect you to buy them off if the peace is 
to be kept. However, I do not wish to insist too much on the 
superiority of the past, or to seem, under the form of exhortation, 
to be really giving blame. So I have done with this subject. 

‘12. Still, I should like you to reflect a little on the simplicity 
of earlier times, in order that you may see what a king ought to 
be like. Let me take one former Emperor as an example. It is 
not so very long since one took upon himself to punish the insol- 
ence of the Arsacids. Becoming very hungry, he sat down to a 
frugal meal, when an embassy from the foe arrived. They did 
not expect to obtain an audience till after much delay. The 
Emperor, however, surrounded by his troops (for body-guards, 
with all their gorgeous trappings, were not yet invented), was at 
dinner, sitting on the grass. He received the envoys quietly, and 
bade them take back a threatening message to their master. At 
the same time, he invited them to join him, if they pleased, in his 
meal, saying that, otherwise, their best plan was to leave as soon 
as possible. His calm matter-of-fact behaviour occasioned the 
greatest alarm to the enemy; and their king, for all his splendour, 
came to the homely Carinus, ready to make what concessions the 
latter pleased. 

‘13. Of course, you have heard of a more recent Emperor’s 
taking on himself the office of a spy.! Imperial power in those 
days meant something serious; and one Emperor? actually abdi- 
cated, and retired into private life. Why, though we give you 





1 Said to be probably Galerian (Volkmann, p. 32, note **). 
2 This is doubtless Diocletian. 
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the title of “kings,” you yourselves seem to avoid officially using 
it. Instead, you call yourselves Jmperatores1—a military title, and 
one which implies abundant labour on the part of the persons who 
bear it. Even the freedom-loving Athenians considered Iphicrates 
and Pericles as Jmperatores. The “king” at Athens was a very 
minor personage, comparatively speaking. Even the Imperator 
was no sovereign to them. Evidently, though the Roman Consti- 
tution has become a kingdom, its horror of despotism makes it 
very sparing in its use of the name “king.” The king should 
avoid all empty display of pomp, and, imitating the Deity, should 
be a blessing to all alike. We must not be surprised at despots, 
conscious of their worthlessness, trying to escape publicity and 
putting on an affectation of dignity. The sun, however, is one of 
the most familiar objects in Nature ; but we do not feel contempt 
for it. So, the more a true king shows himself, the more will he 
deserve admiration. No one laughed at the lame Agesilaus, in 
spite of his freedom from ostentation ; and he was the man who 
defeated the magnificent Persian monarch. Epaminondas was the 
only man who could overcome Agesilaus ; just as he was the only 
person who was still more frugal than he. Accordingly, modesty 
. and discretion—not pomp and arrogance—are obviously the things 
that strengthen an empire; and extravagance must be banished 
from the royal character. 

“14. Let us go back to the good old times, and let the Emperor 
once more show himself the servant of the Empire. The state of 
public affairs is a most critical one; and nothing but a wise and 
vigorous imperial rule can set things straight. I want you to be the 
man to do this, and will give you all the assistance I can—and 
Heaven helps the good. Philosophy has made it clear that, in 
order to be loved by his troops, the Emperor must frequently 
associate with them. Who, then, are to be these troops? Natives, 
of course. Plato compares the military to dogs. Very well; the 
shepherd does not carry young wolves off from their dams, and, when 
he thinks that they have become tame, set them among the dogs, 
or the flock will suffer. Thus, foreigners should not be allowed to 
bear arms; for, if they are allowed, then—unless we are to fancy 
them all philosophers—we must believe that the State is in a very 
precarious condition. They will revolt on the first opportunity. 
We can already trace indications of such an event. We 
must turn the Scythians out of the army; but we must be 


1 Avroxpdropes. 
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careful to fill it up with native recruits, and to make citizens of all 
classes take their places in it. In households, as in states, the 
men must act as defenders, while the women do the indoor work. 
Are our men, then, to be all foreign? Despite our abundance of 
good men, are we to be less warlike than others? For my part, I 
should be ashamed to profit by the victories gained for us by 
foreigners. Whenever the ‘“‘male” and the “female” are not 
akin, a slight pretext will cause a collision; and the disadvantage 
will, necessarily, be all on the side of the natives. Before a 
catastrophe occurs, let us get entirely rid of the foreigners, and 
learn to win our victories for ourselves. 

‘15. They laugh at our ancient customs; why then should they 
be permitted to mix themselves up with them? They take their 
seats in the Senate before our own men, though they speak con- 
temptuously of the senatorial dress. How comes it that, while all 
of us who are fairly well-off have Scythians as our slaves, yet 
Scythians hold public office among us? Remember the formidable 
Servile War. It needed all the skill and good fortune of Pompeius 
to bring it to a successful issue and prevent Rome’s being utterly 
destroyed. Still, in that case, the insurgents were not united by 
race. Now the peril is much greater. Large forces, akin to our 
own slaves, have poured into the Empire, and, through our faint- 


‘ heartedness, are providing themselves with able commanders. As 


soon as they require, our slaves will join them. The attempt 
must be nipped in the bud; the Emperor must clear the camp. 
Do not be afraid of what I urge you todo. Remember the vic- 
torious character of the Romans: the contemptible nature of the 
Scythians—a nation who are always being defeated and driven 
out of their country by some one else! They came to us with no 
warlike intent, but simply as suppliants. They were too kindly 
treated, and repaid our generosity with ingratitude. Your father 
punished them for this ; but, on their appealing again to his mercy, 
allowed them to make an alliance with us, granted them the privi- 
leges of citizenship, and gave them some of the land to settle in. 
Since that time, they jest at us; and other tribes, hearing of their 
success, are ever coming with proposals of friendship. At last, 
we shall be forced to accede to their terms, whatever we may 
think about them. Yet my advice is not difficult to follow. 
Add to your levies, and let the levies become bolder. Treat the 
foreigners sternly, and show them that you are not to be trified 
with. I have described the Emperor as he should be in regard 
to war. See now what his deportment should be in time of peace. 
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‘16. If you desire peace, prepare for war ; for, while not wishing 
to do wrong, you must be on your guard, lest wrong be done you. 
Peace is the end, and therefore more esteemed than war, which is 
only the means. When he comes forth from the military, the 
king must make himself known to the civil population. He will 
visit as many parts of his realm as he can, and will make the best 
provision regarding the interests of the others. 

‘17. Embassies are most-important. Through their instru- 
mentality, the king will get to know as much about distant parts 
as about those that are near at hand. Through then, in imitation 
of the method of Providence, he will do his best for the universal 
welfare. He must be easy of access for embassies. 

‘18. The troops must be instructed to treat civilians properly. 
If they defend me from the enemy, and yet themselves behave 
badly to me, I think them like a dog, which should drive away the 
wolves only for the purpose of itself worrying the flock. That 
peace may really reign, the military must be self-restrained and 
content with their wages. 

‘19. The king must levy only reasonable taxes ; for he has no 
need of superfluities, if he be a good man. Plots will not be made 
against him, and he will seldom need to go to war. How, then, 
can he require much money? A king who loves money is more 
shameful than a tradesman. I cannot myself see any class of men 
more ignoble than that whose occupation is money-making. Only 
in a degenerate age would it be tolerated. It is even meaner than 
ants, living, as it does, for the sake of making money. The king 
must drive away this harmful pest, and introduce in its stead a 
zeal for virtue. He must make virtue fashionable, and himself 
cultivate it. By so doing he will bring in the Golden Age. A 
truly religious king is a grand sight ; and we may well believe that 
even the Deity Himself is pleased to be worshipped by such a 
person. He unites him to Himself, and that king is necessarily 
most benevolent to his people; for his character is akin to the 
Divine. This brings me back to something which I said not long 
since. 

‘20. I have set forth beneficence as the distinctive mark of the 
royal character. Put that and the other graces already mentioned 
together, and fill out the statue which I promised to mould. The 
king must not grow weary of conferring blessings, any more than 
the sun grows weary of shining. He will be careful of his own 
behaviour, he will order carefully his friends, and make them like 
himself—and thus be helpful to all his realm. 
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‘21. In so great an Empire, he cannot do everything himself. 
He must send forth well-chosen governors. It is thus that the 
Deity employs Nature as His instrument to work in the world. 
The governors must be chosen for their merit, not for their wealth. 
Surely, the poor law-abiding man is the one fit to rule; not the 
man who has amassed riches by unlawful means. The latter will 
naturally turn the senate-house into an auction-room of justice. 
He is much too fond of money to learn to despise 10,1 and he knows 
that his prominent position is entirely due to his wealth. You 
ought actually to request the virtuous man to accept public office, 
and yours will be the gain eventually. Honour poverty, and 
think meanly of riches; and you will find your subjects come 
round to the same way of looking at things. 

‘22. At this point, let me put in a plea for philosophy and true 
culture. All the best type of persons will follow you in the 
pursuit of these. As things now are, there is a danger of philo- 
sophy’s vanishing from earth. It is not for her sake that I plead 
her cause. She has already her home in heaven. It is on account 
of the blessings which she confers on men that I speak so. Plato 
hoped to see a king-philosopher, but was disappointed. May I be 
more fortunate than he! If I attain my wish, I am silent for the 
future on the duties of royalty. Enough; I have given you now 
the image of the ideal king; and, if you truly pay attention to 
what I have said, you will give it life. I trust for success in my 
object ; for I believe that the Deity looks favourably upon you. 
It would be right that I should be the first to profit by the results 
of my admonition, by finding you propitious to the request of the 
cities which I represent.’ 


II. A very interesting treatise, from the historical stand- 
point, is the one which chronologically comes next, or next 
but one, to the On Kingship, and which is, in several ways, 
closely connected with it,—the On Providence, or Egyptian 
Tale. In the character of Osiris, Synesius again displays his 
ideal ruler; and, quite naturally, one finds even some of his 


rn’ 


1 ὡς οὐκ εἰκός ye αὐτὸν διαράμενον βλοσυροῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἀντιβλέψαι χρυσίῳ. 
There is here something suspiciously like Horace’s ‘ingentes oculo inretorto 
Spectat acervos’ (Odes 2. 2, 23, sqg.). We can only account for the resem- 
blance (if it is not purely accidental) by imagining a common Greek original, 
or fancying that some later Greek writer had imitated Horace. 
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Ulustrations from the On Kingship repeated in this almost 
contemporaneous work. The first part of the Tale may have 
been begun late in 399—probably not long after the philosopher 
had had his audience of the Emperor—and finished in 400, 
when Aurelian was banished. It was at once published. The 
second part, we should say, was written later in that year, 
before our friend left Constantinople! This second part did 
not come within the original scheme of the composition (which 
was to have ended with the mysterious allusion to Orus’ pre- 
ference for the wolf to the lion as an ally), but was added 
to it as a sequel, at the request of some of the author’s friends, 
who (whether for historical or sentimental reasons, is not 
stated) did not like the narrative to cease in the midst of the 
hero’s trials.2, The historical groundwork for the Tale is to be 
found in the events connected with the revolt of Gainas, on 
which Eusebius wrote his epic poem;* and Synesius’ prin- 
cipal intention in writing seems to have been to show that 
Divine Providence works for the good of mankind, but works 
in an intermittent fashion.‘ 


‘Book 1. 1.—Even if this be a legend, it comes from Egypt, 
and consequently might .be more than mere legend. Perhaps it 
is an actual historical narrative. 

‘Osiris and Typhos were brothers. Souls, however, are not 
related for the same cause as bodies. To have flowed from the 


1 Druon (p. 193) maintains that the first part was written in 400, after 
Aurelifn’s downfall, and says that Synesius himself tells usso. We think 
him mistaken. Our author says: ‘The first part... was read’ (1.e. pub- 
lished) ‘very much about the time when the worse man, after his success 
in the sedition, was ruling’ (τό ye πρῶτον μέρος. . . ἀνεγνώσθη καθ᾽ ὃν 
μάλιστα καιρὸν ὁ χείρων ἐκράτει, τῇ στάσει wepryevduevos—Preface to the On 
Providence). Obviously Osiris’ exile could not be dealt with before Aure- 
lian’s overthrow (see p. 454 ); but there is nothing to prove that the book 
may not have been begun some time previously. Druon assigns the com- 
position of the second part to the beginning of 401, or possibly the end of 
400 (p. 194). Miss Gardner (p. 177) dates the first part in 399, while 
Synesius was still waiting for an audience of the Emperor, and the second 
part in 401, after he had left the capital (p. 178). ᾿ 

2 Synesius’ Preface to the On Providence. 3 See p. 28, note 3. 

4 See pp. 78, 8ᾳ., 113. 





— 
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same source constitutes the kinship of souls. Nature affords two 
such sources—the one from beneath, the other from above. Souls 
which keep themselves pure while in contact with Matter return 
to their original heavenly source. Those which proceed from 
below lodge in dens suited to them. 

‘2. It is in accordance with their origin that souls are of noble 
or ignoble birth ; and so brothers may have no spiritual relation- 
ship. This fact was plain from the first in the case of the two 
Egyptian boys; and, when they grewup, it was absolutely mani- 
fest. The younger showed his spiritual origin from the beginning, 
always reaching out after a learning beyond his years. He was 
self-controlled, attentive, modest, retiring, and most philanthropic. 

‘Typhos hated wisdom of any kind, and thought it useless and 
unmanly. He deemed his brother's discreet behaviour a sign of 
cowardice, gnd considered that a free man should follow his 
fancies as he pleased. He was like no one else—inconsistent, in 
fact, with himself. At one time, he was intensely sluggish ; at 
another, his boisterousness knew no bounds. He thought physical 
strength the fairest of gifts, and made a bad use of it. To have 
done any one an injury he regarded as a mark of his prowess. 
Licentious and envious, he collected about him a number of 
empty-headed boys, whose only recommendation to him was that 
they shared his ill-will towards Osiris. From their childhood it 
could be seen how differently the two brothers would turn out. 

‘3. One may often notice a slight tendency to diverge, in the 
young, afterwards leading them in quite contrary directions. In 
this instance, the one boy was from the first an impersonation of 
virtue ; the other, of vice. Osiris, before he was old enough to 
bear arms, acted as director of the generals. He held in turn 
all the chief offices of state, and added a fresh dignity to each. 
Typhos, being appointed treasurer, proved both dishonest and 
incapable. In each new office, he acted with singular iniquity. 
His private life was one of unseemly and vulgar frivolity. 

‘4, In his public capacity, it appeared that he wished to make 
his cruelty, to both individuals and cities, atone for the disreput- 
able nature of his private existence. His intended victims were 
sometimes saved by a sort of lunacy on his part, or by his lethargy 
and absurd interest in trivial details. Frequently, even, his 
sluggishness brought a tragedy to a comic end. He was aware 
that every one knew: of his incapacity ; and, consequently, he 
hated men of intelligence for possessing a gift which he did not 
own. Though a man of no resources for’ good counsel, he was 
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an adept in hatching plots, and was marked by the two greatest 
curses of the human character, folly and madness.! 

“δ. The father knew all about these doings, and had an object 
in letting them goon. He is said to have been god, as well as king 
and priest (for the Egyptians believe that, at one time, many gods 
in turn ruled the land). When the time approached for his trans- 
lation to the abode of the greater gods, the priests and native 
military, in response to a proclamation long since made, assembled 
to elect a new king. They were legally obliged to be present 
on such an occasion. Swineherds were not permitted to be 
present, nor mercenaries who were either foreigners or of foreign 
extraction. The rest of the people had no vote in the matter, 
and might attend as spectators, or absent themselves, according 
as they pleased. As Typhos’ partisans were all swineherds or 


. foreigners, and acquiesced in their exclusion from the franchise, 


he had no chance of election. 

‘6. Between two hills near Thebes flows the Nile. The one 
on the side of the river opposite to the city is called the Libyan ; 
and on it the candidates for the throne dwell while the prepara- 
tions are being made, so that they may know nothing of what is 
taking place. The other hill is a sacred one, and is named the 
Egyptian. On the top of it the king has his tent, and around him 
are placed the members of the priesthood in the order of their 
dignity. Next to them comes a second circle, composed of the 
soldiers. About the foot of the hill stand the spectators. After 
the performance of the religious ceremony, the name of one 
candidate is exhibited, and the voting takes place—the military 
holding up their hands, while the priestly caste votes by ballot. 
Though the latter are fewer in number, their votes are of much 
greater value than those of the army. Then another candidate 
ig nominated, and his supporters proceed as before. If the parties 
are equal,? the king’s attaching himself to one of them makes it 
at once successful; if he associates himself with the lesser, he 
puts it on a level with the other—in which case, the appointment 
must be put off, and the gods induced, when they please, to come 
forward visibly and choose the new king themselves. - On this 
particular occasion, they appeared at once, of their own accord, 





1 ἄνοια καὶ ἀπόνοια. 

3 κἂν μὲν ἀγχώμαλον ἧ τὸ πλῆθος-.---ΤῊη.6 only meaning which Liddell and 
Scott give for ἀγχώμαλος is ‘nearly equal’; but the context shows that in 
this passage it must mean actually ‘ equal.’ 
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to appoint Osiris; though, even if they had not done so, every 
one of the people would have voted for him. The divine mark is 
placed beforehand on events of unusual significance. 

‘7, Osiris stayed obediently in his place. Typhos, in his 
anxiety to forward his own interests, swam across the river— 
only to find himself the general laughing-stock, and to be an 
eye-witness of his own failure. He saw every vote given against 
him: he heard the gods pronounce a curse on him. Osiris was 
welcomed triumphantly, and universal prosperity seemed likely . 
to ensue. Therefore it was natural to expect an attack by the 
evil demons. 

‘8. The gods foretold the arrival of abundant blessings, but 
warned the newly-made king that he must put his brother out 
of the way, as quite incorrigible. They also instructed him as 
to the two distinct kinds of souls, and their inevitable mutual 
antagonism. “You must not mind,” they said, “that Typhos is 
called your brother. If you are weakly gentle in the matter, 
the Egyptian Empire will suffer grievously ; for the malignant 
demons, to whom he is akin, wish to give him the royal power, 
in order that he may be able to do the greatest harm; while you 
they hate, because of your virtue.” Again and again, they bade 
Osiris drive his brother from the land, and were at last compelled 
to say that his undue clemency would plunge his people into 
calamity. ‘Nay,” said Osiris; “you are on my side, and can 
remedy any mistake of mine.” 

“9. ““Not so, my son,” replied his father; ‘“‘the cosmic gods 
have contemplation as their noblest work. Above them is another 
class of divinities who, though holding all creation together, have 
no affinity for Matter; and this class the former rejoice to con- 
template. But a still higher blessedness consists in contemplation 
of the actual source of the superior grade. That superior grade 
is filled with bliss, being filled with itself. It is in contemplation 
of this last, then, that the cosmic gods have their chiefest happi- 
ness. But it is also their duty to govern portions of the world, 
and to bring down into them, as far as possible, concrete forms 
of the virtues which they derive from their contemplation. These 
cosmic deities are of numerous ranks, each ordered by the one 
immediately above it. In this way, they reach down to the very 
lowest things in creation; and Divine Providence guides even 
the humblest things through the instrumentality of the inter- 
mediate deities. As creation descends, it grows weaker, till at 
last it defaces its nature, and loses its actual existence. The 
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lowest part of the universe is most material, and errs naturally. 
The gods rule in heaven; on earth the demons have their power, 
and, being so far removed from deity, they do not understand 
the good ordering of things divine. The universe has of itself 
a tendency to constant change, and the action of the demons on 
it is destructive. Accordingly, the Deity must, now and then, 
interfere and start the universe in a certain direction—an impulse 
which it will follow, but not indefinitely. Thus it is that good 
order on earth is not the doing of earth itself, but comes from 
above ; thus also it is that good souls are sometimes sent down 
hither. Such careful superintendence of earth is certainly a 
divine work, but not the most divine. Remember the mystic 
symbol of the two pairs of eyes, the lower pair closing when the 
upper are open, and vice versa—a symbol of the two occupations 
of contemplation and active work. As men sometimes cultivate 
philosophy, while sometimes they attend to household duties, so 
‘is it with the gods. 

‘10. ‘Hence you must not expect the gods to be always by 
your side. They are far away, in heaven, engaged in contempla- 
tion, and can only come down on very great occasions—as when, 
for instance, they bring down a pure soul to take charge of an 
empire. Thus does Providence fulfil its magnificent task, taking 
care of countless multitudes of human beings through the instru- 
mentality of one man. Remember whence you have come, and 
strive to lift yourself up, instead of hoping to bring the gods 
down. Be ever on the watch—alien as you are on earth—against 
the demons, whose native element it is. Good demigods will 
help you in small matters; though they cannot do much here 
against the demons. These last, being Passion personified, play 
upon a man’s passions, and thus seek to gain possession of his 
soul. A fierce, and formidable, and incessant contest is this. 
From above, the gods gaze upon the strife. You will defeat this 
attack of the demons, but there is reason to fear that they will 
be successful in their second attempt. If they cannot overcome 
a man, they will try to drive him from their domain. A virtuous 
person is hateful to them, not only on his own account, but 
because of the effect of his example on others. You are a king; 
be prudent, then; for might and wisdom united are invincible. 
Separated, they are easily overcome. 

‘11. “Remember the sacred images. We Egyptians give 
Hermes a double form—a young man by an old—claiming that 
a successful king must have both intelligence and strength. Our 
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Sphinx is an expression of the same feeling: in strength, a beast ; 
in intelligence, a human being. In your case, there has been the 
rare concurrence of virtue and good fortune. Take care, then, of 
yourself, and do not, by making a bad use of your resources, run 
the risk of acting irreligiously in bringing the gods back to earth 
before the appointed time. They do come back, when the impulse, 
which they gave some time ago, is losing its force, and when there 
is no other means of restoring happiness to earth. But it is only 
for some very important personage that a god will descend. Let 
men not doubt the providential government of the world, when 
troubles arise which they have brought on themselves. Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. The wonder is—not that evils 
exist on earth, but that there exists here anything which is noé 
evil, It is Providence which introduces this unexpected good, 
and thus enables us to be always happy, if we employ the re- 
sources which we have received. Providence acts towards us, not 
as the mother of the new-born babe, but as the mother who has 
brought her child up and bids him use the armour which she gives 
him. Men ought to know these things; for then they will know 
that there is a Providence, and will also behave prudently them- 
selves. Restrain your brother, then. If you show yourself 
weak, you must not look for the gods to come speedily to your 
side.” 

‘12. The father then departed with the gods; and Osiris, too 
good for this wicked world, set to work to try to win every one 
over by gentleness. The gods were lavish in their blessings, and 
all these he gave up to his people. He toiled incessantly, so as 
to enable them to enjoy leisure. He cultivated a zeal for virtue, 
and gave rewards to the best governors. The people in general 
strove to become highly educated, and those who excelled in this 
line were promoted to great positions, as Osiris considered educa- 
tion the source of virtue. Never was the land so religious ; never 
was it so virtuous or obedient. The king cared nothing for 
wealth himself, but he tried to let every one else have it. His 
anxious solicitude embraced the cases of individuals as well as 
those of cities. He knew just what each wanted, and made it a 
point to grant his desire. The only persons who did not meet 
with their deserts were those who should have been punished. 
Kindness was his one weapon; by it he fancied that he would 
overcome his brother and his brother’s partisans. This was his 
single mistake. Envy increases in proportion to the prosperity of 
the person envied. So it was with Typhos. 
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°13. He went half-mad when Osiris was made king. He put 
aside food, and could not sleep; or, if he dozed, he could dream . 
of nothing but the scene of the election. Even after he awoke, 
the memory of the nightmare haunted him. If he went out-of- 
doors, he could hear nothing but the praises of his brother. So 
he would shut himself up at home, and rave. His wife, an 
embodiment of vanity, had longed eagerly for royal power. 
Typhos was devoted to her; and she had all the worst charac- 
teristics of both man and woman. She had surrounded herself 
with a number of persons of both sexes of the worst reputation. 

‘That Osiris was married, people knew ; since they occasionally 
saw his child Orus. His wife was most discreet and retiring ; 
indeed, Osiris considered that a woman’s one single virtue was 
that nothing whatever should be known of her outside her own 
house. They were both examples of the fact that virtue is equally 
at home in any rank of life. On the stage, great actors will play 
king and beggar equally well. So the Deity and Fortune assign 
us our parts in the great drama of the world ; and, while one part 
is really as good as another, each person does with his what he 
can. An actor would be ridiculed, if he was particular as to the 
character for which he was cast. He is applauded or hooted, not 
for his part, but for his rendering of it. We are actors in living 
plays, and our modes of life are characters which we can put on 
and off, like clothes. 

‘14. Osiris’ philosophical training taught him that the soul is 
the measure of happiness, and, whether as private persons or as 
the rulers of the land, he and his family remained unchanged in 
their conduct. The other party had been arrogant, when they 
expected power to fall to their lot; and, when they failed to 
attain it, they became utterly despondent. How disgraceful it 
would be at table, not to wait till one was attended to, but to 
seize on the portion which one wanted, before one’s turn had 
arrived! This was how Typhos acted. He was miserable; the 
gods hated him, and men either were angry with him or made 
jokes at his expense. He might even have committed suicide, 
had not his wife taken him in hand, and tried to make him 
forget his woes by organising all sorts of disreputable revels. 

‘15. While thus engaged, the faction of Typhos bethought them 
of an insurrection, the idea being suggested to them by evil demons, 
who were furious at the happiness of Egypt. Typhos’ wife was 
the prime mover in the plot, and played on the fears of the wife of 
the Scythian commandant of the foreign troops (who was away on 
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a campaign, which proceeded with indifferent success). ‘‘ Osiris,” 
_ said she, “suspects that the general is in collusion with the rebels, 
and has, therefore, determined to recall and degrade him, and put 
to death both him, and you, and these pretty chicks of yours.” 
Day by day she continued to terrify her, declaring that the king 
intended to be rid of the Scythians and have Egypt for the 
Egyptians ; and the general must be the first victim. ‘“ Typhos, 
however,” she observed, “is your friend ;? but it was the negli- 
gence of you Scythians at the time when the new king was 
elected, which makes us unable to help you now.” Having thus 
outwitted the old lady by practising on her fears, she changed her 
tactics, and proceeded to encourage her, at first throwing out mere 
hints of a revolution, and then openly proposing it. ‘Never 
mind law and ancient custom,” she argued ; “might is right. Your 
people are in arms, and Osiris is a man of peace. You and we 
together shall prove too strong for him. No one will think you 
guilty of rebellion ; they will say that you are acting in ἃ con- 
stitutional manner, for, after all, Typhos has the better right to 
be king. We shall seem to gain by the change; but you will be 
the real persons to profit by it.” Various obscure rumours were 
set on foot, and Typhos’ supporters fanned the flames of sedition. 
As the finishing stroke, he and the two women met the Scythian 
commandant on his way back, and persuaded him, very much 
against his will, to do as they wished. Typhos offered him 
permission to sack the royal city, and enrich his troops with its 
booty ; but the Scythian was too noble to listen to such an idea. 
If he must revolt, he would do so; but he had no desire to 
increase the evil. 

‘16. We must hurry over the catastrophe of that time, to 
which even now men look back with sorrow. Osiris, religious 
and patriotic, at once surrendered himself, to save his country 
from further calamities. Typhos wanted him put to death with 
all possible circumstances of cruelty; but the foreigners utterly 
refused their consent. They sent him into exile; but even this 
they mitigated, by insisting that it was to be a change of residence 
rather than an actual exile. As for his property, they considered 
it sacrilegious to touch it. Typhos, becoming king, filled the 





1 τὰ πάγκαλα θρέμματα. 
.3 Qne is reminded of Dickens’ ‘Codlin’s the friend ; not Short.’ 

3 φυγὴν δὲ ἐπέβαλλον" καὶ αὖ καὶ τοῦτο ἠσχύνοντο, κὰὶ ἠξίουν οὐκ εἶναι τὸ πρᾶγμα 
φυγὴν, ἀλλὰ μετάστασιν. 
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land with misery by shameless exactions. He sold the provinces 
publicly, each for a year, for the buyers to govern; and during 
that year the governors enriched themselves with utmost rapacity. 
A universal dirge was heard throughout the Empire. The gods 
now began to get ready, but would not interfere, until all had 
learnt by practical experience the difference between virtue and 
Vice. 

‘17. Typhos set to work to undo all that Osiris had done. 
There were only two ways of disarming his wrath—either by 
getting into his wife’s good graces, or by railing at his brother. 
Some abandoned creatures made their fortune in this latter 
way, at the cost of their reputation; but very few consented 
to do so disgraceful a thing. 

‘18. A weighty, though somewhat uncouth and rustic, philo- 
sopher had received from Osiris personal exemption from public 
service and a remission of some of the public service due from his 
country. Like many others, he wrote much in favour of the king, 
especially in the Dorian strain—the only one, he thought, worthy 
of such a subject. His works were only for private circulation, 
and were not shown to Osiris, in spite of the latter’s ability as a 
critic; partly, because the philosopher felt that words were no 
adequate return for deeds; partly, because he would not seem to 
flatter. When Typhos came into power, he published his com- 
positions, and openly denounced the usurper. Now, he never 
ceased to eulogise Osiris. He even presented himself before 
Typhos, in full court, and, delivering a panegyric on his brother, 
urged him to imitate his virtue. Typhos was extremely mortified, 
but afraid to punish him. Still, he took care to annul the 
privileges which Osiris had conferred on him, and to harass the 
cities whose interest the philosopher had upheld, while he con- 
trived to pain the man himself by keeping him in the capital as an 
eye-witness of the triumph of his persecutors. 

‘While in this condition, the stranger had an open vision of a 
god, who encouraged him to hope that things would take a turn 
for the better. The divinity reminded him of a hieroglyphic sign 
to be seen on sacred shrines, and said that, when an attempt to 
introduce an innovation in religion should be made by the persons 
in power, he might expect the foreigners to be put out of the way. 
“'Typhos,” he added, “ will be permitted to remain, but you need 
not let this fact make you despond. In time we shall purify with 
water and fire the air surrounding the earth, which has been 
polluted by the breath of the godless. Then Typhos will be 
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expelled, and a reformation will be effected.” Then the stranger 
was glad that he was forced to stay, since he would be able to be 
present at the visit. of the gods. He could not understand how 
the change was to be brought about; but, when, before long, 
Typhos made an unconstitutional attempt, by the agency of the 
foreigners, to grant a temple within the city for an erroneous form 
of worship which the law only allowed to be celebrated outside, 
the stranger was convinced that the divine prophecy was about to 
be fulfilled. So he waited to see what would follow, knowing 
that some of the events were to be connected with Osiris, while 
the rest were still in the distant future, and would have to do with 
the preference of his son Orus for a wolf to the lion as an ally. 
Reverence forbids me to say who is meant by the wolf. 

« Book II.—1. Men had begun to disbelieve in Providence, but 
supernatural agency now came into view. While the foreigners 
seemed to have everything their own way, their commandant 
exhibited signs of causeless terror, and frequent panics seized on 
his men. They roamed about as if distraught. The city was 
really at their mercy, but (however slow people are to see it) all 
the preparations in the world are of no avail without the Divine 
assistance. Thoroughly accustomed to war as the foreigners 
were, they fled headlong from the city, carrying off all that they 
most valued. The populace were in despair, as they could not 
understand this move. Heaven gradually enabled them to grasp 
the situation, but in a most wonderful manner. 

‘2. A good old beggar-woman, in the early morning, saw the 
Scythians packing up everything and taking it away, and imagined 
that Thebes had reached its last day, supposing that they were 
simply removing their homes from the city with a view to sacking 
it. Invoking the favour of Heaven, she expostulated with the 
troops. ‘You came as suppliants,” she cried; ‘“ Egypt received 
you so kindly, and your success has been so great, that some of 
the Egyptians now actually find it advantageous to adopt Scythian 
customs! What are you about? The gods cannot approve such 
ingratitude. There are gods, and come they will, even though it 
be when Thebes is no more!” She threw herself on her face, and 
a Scythian came up to cut off the poor thing’s! head, thinking 
that she would reveal what was otherwise secret. Some one, how- 
ever (whether a god, or like a god), drew his attention to himself, 
and struck the Scythian down. A general fight ensued, in which 





“spain - --:.-.-... 


1 τῆς ἀνθρώπου. Cp. p. 398, note 1. 
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many were slain on both sides. The natives were the more 
numerous of those within the city, but they had no weapons, save 
the chance things which came to hand. The conflict went on near 
the gates; and the agency of the gods became manifest. The 
natives thought that the fateful day had arrived for Egypt, and 
resolved to die gloriously (for even a god would not have con- 
vinced them of the possibility of victory). Accordingly, they all 
hurried to the gates, to fight, while still witnesses of their bravery 
remained. The foreigners outside left their friends within, and 
fied still farther off. Those inside thought that the Egyptians 
had swooped down on the camp. They fancied it their wisest 
course to lay down their arms, and place themselves in the posture 
of suppliants. 

‘Thus it was only those near the gates who knew the real fact 
of the Egyptians’ want of powerful organisation. Knowing it, 
they determined to try to secure the gates, and to recall those of 
their countrymen who had fied. The Egyptians got possession of 
the gates, and raised such a shout of joy, that each section of the 
Scythians thought that their friends had been defeated. Before 
all the gates had been fastened, one of the enemy succeeded in 
getting out, and told the fugitives that they could capture the 
city. But they reappeared outside the walls to no purpose. 
Neither skill nor might can avail aught apart from the aid of 
Heaven. In the hands of a god, human beings are but as the 
pieces in a game of draughts. Surely this is the meaning of 
superior men’s being defeated by their inferiors in the contests 
of which Homer sings in connection with the funeral rites of 
Patroclus ; for nothing can hold its own against the supernatural. 

‘3. The Egyptians then slaughtered the enemy in the city. 
Those of them who had sought refuge in temples they smoked 
like wasps—priests, temples, and all. Typhos, who had adopted 
even the Scythian form of belief, was doing his best to bring the 
foreigners back. The populace, however, inspired by Heaven, 
put him quietly on one side, and held an assembly under the 
presidency of the high priest; the sacred fire was lighted, and 
thanksgivings and prayers offered up. Then the people asked to 
have Osiris recalled, and the priest promised that the gods would 
restore both him and any others who had shared his banishment. 
Typhos was left unpunished for the time, and behaved even worse 
than before. He actually tried—with ignominious failure—to 
bribe the priest. He persuaded the aliens to return to Thebes, 
and evidently meant once more to make them a present of Egypt. 

2F 
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He would rather have died than see Osiris restored to power. 
The country now suffered the worst misfortunes connected with 
both sedition and war, and even the baser Egyptians learned to 
loathe the king’s wickedness. 

‘This was the time for which the gods had waited, when the 
usurper had not a supporter left. An assembly of gods and aged 
men was held, in which the long list of Typhos’ iniquities was 
gone through. The men condemned him to imprisonment, leaving - 
it to a later court to decide the exact kind of penalty which he 
should receive, while the gods determined that, after death, he 
should become an evil demon. 

‘4. So much for the story of Typhos. There could be no 
danger of revealing ineffable things in speaking of such an earth- 
born soul. About Osiris we must be cautious; there is too much 
of the divine connected with him. I have given his career up to 
the time of the conspiracy against him, which was not altogether 
successful. Let me add that even his banishment was a blessing 
to him; for then he was admitted to the highest grade of the 
Initiated in the Sacred Mysteries, and spent his time in con- 
templation. Gods and men escorted him back to his country with 
the greatest honour.! A year was named after him. A second 
time he acted with unwise clemency towards his brother. 

“δ. As for what followed, it is too sacred to be mentioned ; for 
the Mysteries surround themselves with secrecy. We may, 
perhaps, say (under careful disguise) that, as he grew old, the 
glory of Osiris increased. The gods made him so powerful, that 
man could do him no injury. He seemed to have ushered in the 
Golden Age. It was like the time when Justice lived on earth: 
when men did not go to war with each other: when the cruel sea 
was far away, and they knew nothing of navigation, but lived a 
peaceful agricultural life. Since all this has changed, Justice has 
departed, and it is only on a bright night that she can be seen at 
all. Even now, when she does appear, it is an ear of corn that 
she holds, not a rudder. If we abandon the sea and return to 
agriculture, she may perhaps come back to us. What the poets of 
old sang of Justice refers to the more glorious reign of Osiris. 
The gods did not, indeed, give him all blessings αὐ once; for, 


Tutto ei provd: la gloria 
Maggior dopo il periglio, 
La fuga e la vittoria, 

La reggia e il trigto esiglio, 
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whilst a state may go from good to bad in a moment, it cannot be 
restored with equal speed. Heaven had to proceed slowly, and 
Osiris had. many experiences yet to go through.! 

‘6. I trust that all that I have said has been said with rever- 
ence. We must consider how it comes that, when there arises 
any nature exceptionally good or exceptionally bad, there is sure 
to be near it its exact opposite, so that persons so diverse should 
belong to the same family. Philosophy, taking the idea from 
poetry, replies that, in producing souls, the Deity mixes usually 
good and evil in them in almost equal proportions. But, where 
the eldest son is absolutely good or bad, the difference must be 
made up in the case of another son, so that the virtue and vice of 
the family may be of much the same quantity. To take an 
illustration from the fig-tree, its fruit is very sweet, whilst leaves, 
bark, root, and stem are all most acid; in fact, it uses up all the 
inferior division of its nature on those parts which are not edible, so 
that its best quality may appear unmixed in the fruit. For the same 
reason do husbandmen plant ill-smelling things by sweet-scented, 
and sweet-tasting by pungent, in order that the one may draw in 
all that is worthless in the soil, and the other all that is good. 

‘7. It follows, as a corollary from my argument, that elder 
sons are born utterly evil.2 The god purifies the moral germs 
in the family by making another member of it of untainted virtue. 
Thus the nearest relations may be quite alien to one another. 
This does not apply to ordinary circumstances, where people are 
generally partly good and partly bad. It is an exceptional thing. 

‘There is also another question needing solution—not an easy 
one. How is it that “ History repeats itself” % 

‘The world is a single concordant whole, completely filled by 
its various parts. The parts are in harmony with each other, and 
both act and react on one another. Things on earth are repro- 
duced as the result of the reproduction of things in Heaven. 
Astronomy tells us of the rotations of stars and spheres. As 


1 τὸν δὲ ἔδει. . . πολλὰ μὲν ἰδεῖν, πολλὰ δὲ ἀκοῦσαι. Though there is no 
reason for supposing a literary allusion here, one ought, in dealing with a 
man like Synesius, to note the similarity of this expression to Sophocles, 


Fragment 622 : 


Νέος πέφυκας" πολλὰ καὶ μαθεῖν σε δεῖ 
καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι καὶ διδάσκεσθαι μακρά. 
3 Evidently Synesius was a younger son! His words here are hardly con- 
sistent with those of the preceding chapter, nor are they quite kind to 
Evoptius. Doubtless our friend would say that his was an ordinary family. 
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these recur, their effects on earth recur with them, so that events 
of many kinds come once more into existence. Therefore there 
is nothing strange in our finding a fact of ancient history once 
more in our midst. The events of our own time agree with the 
ineffable things of the sacred legend. These ineffable things I 
may not yet divulge; men will form their conjectures on the 
subject, and, in their eagerness to unravel the future, con over 
the literature of Egypt. I warn such persons that their behaviour 
is irreverent, for the gods keep life hidden from mankind. 

‘8. Pythagoras describes the wise man as a spectator of the 
development of existence. He will, therefore, remain in his 
place, and mark the occurrences as they appear upon the stage. 
If he goes behind the scenes to discover the whole drama at 
once, the policemen turn him out. Even if they fail to notice 
what he has done, he only sees everything in confusion. Some- 
times there is at the theatre a prologue, to-tell the audience what 
they are to leok for in the play. The person who speaks the 
prologue is merely doing his duty ; he has not been inquisitive in 
the matter, and the manager has imposed the task on him. But 
even he must not speak till he is told to do so. Thus, when 
Heaven has revealed the future to any one, he must keep silence 
as to the revelation. Conjecture is variable, but knowledge 
remains fixed. He who knows must not recklessly say what he 
knows. Men must be patient ; they will find out all at last.’ 


In this treatise Synesius is dealing—freely enough, for all 
his protests as to reverent caution—with the myth of Osiris 
and Typhos, the representatives in the Egyptian theology of 
Light and Darkness, Good and Evil. He is obliged, therefore, 
by his subject to paint in very decided colours, and to make 
his hero an unearthly combination of virtues, his villain a 
demoniacal aggregate of all vices. Still, the impression left 
on one is that, even if he had not been working under these 
restrictions, his method would have been the same. His are 
the early days of romance, when everything must be put in 
the most definite way: when violent contrasts are demanded. 
The good must be perfectly good; the bad, hopelessly bad. 
It is the feeling of the child playing with tin soldiers. His 
opposing forces do not represent two hostile nations, both.of 
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which may be assumed to believe that they have right on their 
side. He is not content with such uncertainty as that. One 
is the ‘good’ army; the other, the ‘ wicked.’ 

That is the taste of the young child—of the fourth century 
but it is a taste not shared by the grown-up person, or the 
twentieth century. We desire the natural in our novels, and 
the supernatural seems utterly out of place in them. A fault- 
less hero bores us to death, and a villain without one redeeming 
feature simply makes us laugh. We do not know either type; 
and, in such compositions, we wish to find the sort of persons 
that we do know, or that we can at least imagine. It must 
be admitted that Typhos’ unmitigated wickedness (for even 
his attachment to his wife is regarded as a vice) raises in one no 
righteous indignation, and Osiris (though, fortunately, he does 
possess one weak point, his excessive gentleness) strikes one 
as rather an objectionable prig. From an artistic point of 
view there is in his character far too much of the 

‘ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, | 
Dead perfection, no more’ 

type, for one to be able to feel any real sympathy for him in 
his troubles. It does not seem as if all the vicissitudes in the 
world would ever make any particular difference to him. You 
might ‘ boil him in sawdust,’ and ‘salt him in glue’; you might 
‘condense him with locusts and tape,’ but he would remain 
emotionless, he would ‘preserve his symmetrical shape’ 
throughout. He is as irritatingly irreproachable as another 
patriot-novelist’s ‘Ettore Fieramosca.’ But D’Azeglio’s hero 
has at least the human weakness of an all-consuming love 
and a certain amount of Italian fire which one can hardly 
look for (and, if one did look, one would look in vain) in the 
Neo-Platonised mythological Egyptian prince. 

However, we must put up with all this; the pictures are 
overdrawn. We must forget the fact, and try to see in them 
the portraits of a real bad man and a real good. 

For one reason the story can hardly fail to attract attention. 
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Though nominally a legend, it is evidently an attempt to give 
a philosophical interpretation to certain historical events. In 
fact, its author says as much. Let us take the chief persons in 
it, and try to find their actual prototypes. 

We are told in the preface to the work: ‘It has been wnitten 
in reference to the sons of Taurus,! and the first part . . . was 
read very much about the time when the worse man, after his 
success in the sedition, was ruling. . . . The composition gives 
a history of present events. .. .’ 

We take it that there can be no doubt whatever that Osiris 
is Aurelian. The name of his father is not known; but the 
fact that he had ἃ son Taurus? makes it quite likely that his 
father also may have been so called. His holding the offices 
of Praetorian Prefect and Consul seems to be referred to in 
1.3 and 2.4. The remarks addressed to Osiris by his father 
about Hermes and the Sphinx? are the same as those which 
Aurelian probably heard from Synesius when the latter de- 
livered his oration before Arcadius.4 Orus® appears to be his 
son Taurus. Osiris’ carelessness of grandeur ® reminds one of 
the complete disappearance of Aurelian from history (with 
the exception, at least, of his third tenure of the position of 
Praetorian Prefect’) soon after the time of his consulate. The 
consul’s patriotic surrender to Gainas and the treatment which 
he received are clearly described in 1. 16, and his triumphant 
restoration in 2. 48 The opening of Lp. 34,° addressed to 
Aurelian, suggests that the On Providence was written in his 
honour, and the two other letters to him bring before us many 
reminiscences of the Osiris of the story. We read, for instance, 


1 ἐπὶ τοῖς Ταύρου παισί. 3 p. 410. 
8 On Providence, 1. 1]. 4 On Kingshw, 3. 
5 On Providence, 1. 13, 18. 6 Tbed. 1. 13. 


7 See p. 26, note 7. 

8 Druon says (p. 192) that Sozomen relates the popular outburst of joy on 
Aurelian’s return ; but we cannot find a trace of anything of the kind either 
in that historian or in Socrates. 

9 Odrw τῇ προνοίᾳ μέλει ' Ῥωμαίων. The idea comes from Lapatz (p. 360). ἡ 
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in Ep. 31: ‘If there are—as there are—certain souls which 
watch over cities, souls divine and superhuman, believe that 
all of them are grateful to you and mindful of the blessings of 
which, during the period when you held the high office, you 
have been the cause to all nations. Consider, then, that these 
souls themselves stand by you, as occasion requires, as both 
advocates and allies, and beseech their God and yours that 
you may have a fitting reward for having followed His 
example to the best of your power. For to do good—this one 
thing alone both God and man have as a work in common. 
To imitate is to make a friend, and imitation binds that which 
is imitated to that which imitates ’—and in Hp. 38: ‘I think 
that your heavenly soul was sent down for this very purpose 
—to be a common blessing of mankind, and to feel gratitude 
to those who recommend to you persons whose requests are 
just, because they provide fitting subjects for the display of 
your character.’ 

Thebes is, of course, Constantinople, and the Scythians are 
the Goths. 

The Philosopher of 1. 18 is evidently Synesius himself. 
He is away from his native land to uphold the cause of certain 
cities. We have here his ‘ boorishness’; his dislike of town- 
life; his exemption from the fulfilment of public duties; his 
literary compositions in honour of his patron; his preference 
for the Dorian mode in verse-writing ;? his private circulation 
of his works (the Panhellenium again!); his fear of being 
accused of flattery; his outspoken boldness, where boldness 
was necessary; his academic lecture to a prince who would 
care nothing for his advice; his difficulty in getting away 
from the capital; his clear vision of a god (well suited to a 
Neo-Platonic enthusiast). It is Synesius, unquestionably, 
wrapped up in the flimsiest of disguises.’ Even the way in 
which the Philosopher is spoken of as ‘ weighty,’ and described 


1 This is also the conviction of Druon (p. 195). 
3 Cp. Hymns 1. 5 and 8. 1; also Panegyric on Baldness, 4. 
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as making his panegyrics on Osiris with greater power than 
that displayed by the king’s other admirers; is by no means 
out of place. Our worthy author was humble enough in many 
ways, but the little touches of vanity here and there are not 
to be forgotten. 

The unconstitutional attempt to obtain a temple within the 
city for the erroneous worship of the Scythians is a plain 
allusion to Gainas’ demand for such a privilege on behalf of 
Arianism, which was the religion of the Goths. (It is in- 
teresting to observe the Pagan’s disapproval of Christian 
heresy. May one compare it with the professed eagerness of 
Dissenting Members of Parliament for obedience to the Book 
of Common Prayer on the part of those who belong to ‘the 
Establishment’? At the same time, as we have said,’ Arianism 
was a system which could not fail to be repellent to a Neo- 
Platonist; and it will be remembered that the heretics whom 
Synesius so strongly denounced in later days were uncom- 
promising Arians.’) 

The High Priest of 2.3 can be no other than S. Chrysostom.® 
His imperviousness to Typhos’ flattery and attempt at bribery 
looks like a very faint allusion to the patriarch’s unflinching 
courage in exposing the misdemeanours of the court. 

The destruction by fire of a temple in which the Scythians 
had taken refuge* is a historical fact, the reference being to 
the burning of an Arian place of worship with the Goths who 
had fled to it.5 

There can be no doubt that, in the prototype of the services 
of thanksgiving held after the defeat of the Scythians, the 
Blessed Eucharist, with S. Chrysostom as Celebrant, must 
have held the most prominent place: Synesius says that 


A eee 





—— 


1p. 251. 3 See pp. 282, ag. 
3 Cp. Volkmann, p. 177, note *. 4 On Providence, 2. 3. 
δος, τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τῶν Γότθων' ἐνταῦθα γὰρ πάντες ol ὑπολειφθέντες 


ἡθροίσθησαν. Kal αὐτὴν μὲν ἐμπιμπρῶσιν, ἀναιροῦσι δὲ αὐτῶν σφόδρα πολλούς 
(Socrates, 6. 6). Τὴν δὲ καλουμένην τῶν Τότθων ἐκκλησίαν ἐμπιπρῶσιν 
(Sozomen, 8. 4). 
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‘a sacred fire was kindled.’! Is he using purely heathen 
language, such as befits the mythological framework of his 
story ? or is he describing a genuine detail in the Christian 
ceremonies of the occasion? As a Pagan, he could not have 
been present, unless unnoticed, at the Church’s most holy 
office; but it is possible that he may have heard of some of 
the matters from a Christian acquaintance. Is he, perhaps, 
in these words referring to the liturgical use of incense or 
candles? In connection with recent events, it would have 
been very interesting to be able to speak decidedly on the 
subject, especially when so great a person as 8. Chrysostom 
has to do with the incident. Unfortunately, there is no ground 
for any definite statement.” 

We come now to the Scythian Commandant, whom it is not 
very easy to identify. We had at first thought him to be 
Tribigild, but further reflection leads us to understand him as 
Gainas.2 The chief difficulty is that Synesius gives a good 
character to the Commandant, and represents him as taking 
part in the insurrection very much against his will and entirely 
through misunderstanding; while Socrates and Sozomen do 
not incline oné to think well of Gainas. Still, the Church 
historians do not really say anything of the Goth’s motives. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that, so far from being a monster 
of iniquity, he may have been, according to his lights, an 
honest, if not very bright, soldier, and a genuine patriot, who 
thought himself perfectly justified in doing what he could 
to advance the Gothic cause, even where this necessitated 
treachery to Rome. 

That the Commandant is Gainas looks éxtremely probable 
from the expression about him and his Seythian troops, ‘At 
that time they were carrying on a war with indifferent success 
against a certain district which had revolted from them, and 
certain Egyptian villages had had an ill experience ’*—which 


1 wip ἱερὸν ἥπτετο. * See further, on this subject, Appendix C. 
* This is also Volkmann’s opinion (p. 73). 4 On Providence, 1. 15. 
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exactly describes the character of Gainas’ first campaign 
against Tribigild and Tribigild’s treatment of Phrygia. The 
statement that Osiris was only banished, when 7'yphos wanted 
him put to death, fits in completely with Gainas’ comparatively 
gentle method of dealing with Aurelian,! when he could have 
insisted on the consul’s execution, had he been so minded. 
Again, Synesius’ ‘The commandant was terrified by night, the 
Corybantes, I suppose, attacking him’? seems to be only 
another way of expressing Socrates’ ‘ affecting to be possessed ’® 
—words which the historian uses in speaking of Gainas. On 
the whole, we are fairly well satisfied that the Scythian 
Commandant of the fable is Gainas the Goth of history. 

But now we reach the hardest problem of all. Who was 
Typhos? While fancying the Commandant to be Tribigild, 
we had thought that Typhos might be Gainas;* but we now 
entirely reject this theory. 

' Typhos is represented as a native, but a native who made 
the Scythians his especial associates, and even adopted their 
erroneous form of religion. In real life, therefore, he must 
surely have been a very prominent Roman citizen, an Arian, 
a favourer of the Goths, and the prime mover (or rather, the 
tool in his wife’s hands) in Gainas’ rebellion. But where can 
we find mention of any one like this? Nowhere. Socrates 
and Sozomen say nothing of such a person; Gibbon throws 
out no hint that he knew anything on the subject; and it 
has been reserved for the ingenuity of the usual learned 
German, or Germans, to invent him. Volkmann® holds (and, 
according to him,® Krabinger also) that he was Aurelian’s 
elder brother, and a ‘statesman’ of the type of Eutropius. 

1 οὗτοι μὲν οὐδὲν φαῦλον ὑπέμειναν (Socrates, 6. 6). λαβὼν δὲ, ἐφείσατο 
(Sozomen, 8. 4). 2 On Providence, 2. 1. 

3 ὑποκρινόμενος δαιμονᾷν (6. 6). Cp. Sozomen’s σκήπτεται δαιμονᾷν (8. 4). 

4 This is Druon’s opinion. He believes it even more manifest than that 
Osiris is Aurelian (p. 193)—so manifest, that he scarcely attempts to give any 
evidence. What little he does give, goes, we think, entirely to disprove his 


case, and to show that the Commandant is Gainas. 
δ». 72. 6 Ibid. note **. 
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This brother, or rather his wife, says Volkmann,! was the 
true author of all the confusion. 

Of course, if we might accept the theory, the whole story 
would be made much plainer, and we should have a most 
instructive historical account of a shameless court intrigue 
leading to a great national catastrophe. But, as Miss Gardner 
has pointed out,? if the supposed brother of Aurelian had 
existed, ‘such a person could hardly have escaped mention 
in some of the histories.’ The entire idea is derived simply 
from the On Providence itself, without a particle of corro- 
borative evidence from elsewhere; and, however readily one 
may extract from that book historical facts, to which we have 
independent witness, one is bound to remember that, though 
treating of real events, it is professedly an Egyptian fable, 
and, therefore, one cannot use it by itself to prove facts. It 
is not always easy to say where Synesius is relating history 
and where he is merely recording legend, or setting forth 
philosophy. Zyphos and Osiris are inevitably brothers in 
the myth (and their close relationship gives additional point 
to our author's theory as to the different sources from which 
souls spring), but it does not unquestionably follow that 
the same was the case with the real personages whom they 
represent. 

There is, we admit, one fact in favour of the German view, 
and that is that, in his Preface, Synesius says that the work 
refers to the sons of Taurus. The natural inference would be 
that the originals of Osiris and T'yphos were brothers. This 
may be correct; but the probability is so much against the 
silence of all historical writers on the ‘wicked brother, if 
he ever lived,? that even this does not make us trust the 


1 p. 73. 2 p. 44. 

2 The question is altogether a most difficult one. TJ'yphos must represent 
some one; Synesius cannot have entirely imagined him, or the historical 
worth of the Tale would suffer severely. This being so, we are forced to 
acknowledge that it is most unsatisfactory to find that the historians make 
mention of nobody to whom our author’s description can be fairly applied. 
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opinion. It is disappointing; but the riddle will not allow 
itself to be solved. We must be content to remain in ignor- 
ance of the identity of Zyphos. 

IIL Some time during his stay in Constantinople,! Synesius 
wrote the letter which goes by the name of the On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe, which he sent to Paeonius together with the 
planisphere* to which it refers. 


‘I have recently heard you lament,’ it runs, ‘the irreverent way 
in which people treat philosophy, and the unseemly fact that 
philogophasters are held in iration, while true philosophers 
receive no honour. The sentiment was such as one would expect 
in a generous character. Still, the fact of which you speak is 
quite natural, and, therefore, one ought not to be troubled by it. 
It is only fair that men should gain the object to which they have 
devoted their energies: that those should be much thought of, 
who have only desired a reputation for wisdom, while those who 
have sought to become wise and cared nothing for esteem should 
obtain an unrecognised wisdom. 

‘Let the sham philosophers, then, have all the pomp and circum- 
stance for which they wish; and let us, on the other hand, seek 
after the substance and pay no attention to the shadow. Why 
should we envy these half-cultivated persons the honour assigned 
them by the wholly uncultivated? It is sophistry which is con- 
cerned for earthly display ; philosophy is satisfied with possessing 
the approval of Heaven. The philosopher is amply content when 
he can find a man gifted with both practical wisdom and power ; 
for, thus, he is not associating with the unworthy, while yet he is 
not devoid of honour. 

‘I am, therefore, bound to praise highly the excellent Paeonius 
for having once more united philosophy and military science in a 
single person. You remember the glories of Magna Graecia, when 





If we cannot believe in the existence of the ‘ wicked brother,’ in the face of 
their complete silence on the subject, we must frankly allow that this silence 
militates (though in a lesser degree) against the identification of Typhos with 
any one else. 

1 Miss Gardner (p. 178) dates this letter in 400, apparently after the 
delivery of the On Kingship. We see nothing to indicate the precise date. 
Lapatz (p. 388) divides the letter into the following three parts: 1. Ridicule 
of the sophists ; 2. Praise of Paconius; 3. Description of the planisphere. 

7 Ep. 58. 3 See pp. 153, egg. 
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it was ruled by philosophic governors ὃ and the political successes 
of Zeno, the Eleatic? and Xenophon’s military exploits in the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand? and Dion’s overthrow of the 
despotism of Dionysius? Those were the magnificent deeds which 
a combination of philosophy and statesmanship was able to do in 
the days of old. 

‘As time went on, this combination, like many other good 
things, came to an end ; and mankind has suffered in consequence. 
Perhaps it is this very change which has deprived us of other 
blessings ; for the worst thing that could befall a state would be 
to have its strength and its prudence possessed by distinct 
persons.! I have great hopes, however, that you may restore the 
ancient combination, and prove that culture is a matter of great 
practical value. To this end we must all give you our assistance, 
‘that you may become a finished philosopher (in which case your 
statecraft would be most serviceable), and that philosophy may 
regain her rightful place in men’s esteem, and so be able to benefit 
them. As soon as we get persons of real intelligence in high 
office, sophist and philosopher will be set in their proper positions. 
All that need be done is to leave the mere professors in obscurity, 
and the populace will speedily unlearn their error. These last 
simply follow custom, and this is the cause of their present respect 
for empty sophists. You must, therefore, help philosophy to its 
triumph, and not unfairly reproach it for failure. What you 
have to do is only to persevere in your philosophical studies; 
for you have already made a good beginning. 

‘I much desire to stimulate your taste for astronomy ; for, 
while valuable in itself, the science is a direct road to theology. 
It scrutinises the heavenly bodies, whose motions (as the best 
thinkers consider) are an imitation of intelligence ; and it employs 
as handmaids geometry and arithmetic—sciences which we may 
fairly call a steadfast rule of truth. I present you with a gift, an 
invention of my own, in which I have elaborated and perfected 
a hint thrown out long ago by Hipparchus, but disregarded by 
the famous Ptolemy and his great successors. We must not 
blame them for their neglect. Geometry was still in its infancy, 
and they had to look after the groundwork. We have succeeded 
to the results of their toi], and can now afford to direct our atten- 
tion to embellishments. 

‘I have carefully studied the reduction of the sphere to a plane 


1 Cp. On Kingship, 3; On Providence, 1. 11. 
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figure, made a model, and written a systematic treatise! on it. 
The model I have tried to make as like the reality as possible.’ 
(Here follows a slight but most difficult description of the 
planisphere.] ‘Four elegiac couplets of my own, and two from an 
ancient source, are inscribed on the instrument. You have got 
mine on it; I insert them here also for the benefit of future 
generations.’ 


IV. The Dion appears to have been written not long after 
Synesius’ marriage. It is addressed to the son whose birth 
he expected in the following year. The whole tone of his 
words to the boy suggests that he was the eldest child; indeed, | 
if he were not, such a dedication would be hard to account 
for. The book was, therefore, probably composed in 403. 
Dion Chrysostom, from whom it takes its title, was ‘the most 
eminent of the Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire.’ He wrote ‘in pure Attic Greek,’ 
though his writings are ‘overloaded with the rhetorical em- 
bellishments of the age.’ He was a great traveller, respected 
by the Roman troops, and much admired by Nerva and 
Trajan.® 


‘1, Philostratus, in writing his Lives of the Sophists, divides his 
subject into two classes: the one made up of sophists pure and 
simple ; the other, of philosophers whose eloquence gained for them 
the name of “sophists.” In the latter class he places Dion. 
As regards him, the classification is faulty, for his behaviour was 
precisely the opposite of that of Aristocles; he began as a sophist, 
and ended as a philosopher. He should not have been placed 
side by side with Carneades, Eudoxus, and men of that stamp. 
They were philosophers, and, though their fine style caused them 
to be termed sophists, would not have accepted the title, Plato’s 
dislike of which they probably shared. Dion, on the other hand, 
was both philosopher and sophist. 

‘Philostratus is inconsistent in excusing Dion’s Panegyric on the 
Parrot on the ground that the subject is not unnatural in a 


1 See pp. 509, aq. . 
3 See p. 33; and cp. Druon, p. 237; Volkmann, p. 118; and Gardner, 
p. 178. 3 Classical Dictionary. 
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sophist ; for he has already said that Dion was not really a sophist 
at all, while in another passage he declares his inability to classify 
him. The contradictions are immaterial. I would grant that 
Dion was a philosopher who played at being a sophist, if he had 
never attacked philosophy. As 8 matter of fact, however, he 
was so thorough a sophist as to behave with the greatest effrontery 
towards both philosophy and philosophers—a practice which he 
has adopted in more than one of his writings. 

‘2. When once he attached himself to philosophy, he took up 
its cause, heart and soul; and from that time forward treated even 
sophistic subjects in a statesmanlike manner. The difference of 
the method is at once seen by comparing the funeral orations 
of Aspasia and Pericles, to be found in Plato and Thucydides. 
Each of these, when measured by its own standard, is much 
superior to the other. Dion became a convinced Stoic, and made 
a most practical use of his eloquence. I think that we ought to 
classify all his works according as they were written before, or 
after, his exile, so that we may at once see where he is sophist, 
and where philosopher, and may remove his apparent inconsistency. 
Why, Philostratus actually puts the Panegyric on the Parrot and 
the Eubcean in the same category! He first treats him as having 
always been a philosopher, and then, not only allows that he did 
some things in ἃ sophistic style, but even includes among these 
writings of a serious character. If one denies that the Eubvean is 
philosophical, it would be hard to discover any composition of 
Dion’s bearing this character. This book describes the happy life, 
and shows that it is independent of wealth. It would have per- 
suaded even Xerxes that his lot was less enviable than that of a 
Euboean huntsman. Its advice is admirable. It should be placed 
after the treatise On Kingship. 

‘3. Setting aside a Diogenes and a Socrates, and looking at 
things from an ordinary, commonplace, point of view, one could 
not find the really happy life better set forth than it is in the 
Euboean. Dion also speaks of the genuine happiness noticeable in 
a city of the Essenes by the Dead Sea; for, after he became a 
philosopher, everything that he wrote was valuable. It is easy to 
see that he varies. Sometimes he seeks only felicity of expres- 
sion ; but in the books of the second period it would be hard to 
find anything shallow—for philosophy cannot endure empty 
phrase-making. Just look at the dignity of the Councillor, or the 
Senator, or any other similar oration of his. They are quite 
different from the Memnon, the Tempe, and his other compositions 
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of that sort. Such is the surprising fate of philosophy, that there 
is no comedy more famous than the Clouds of Aristophanes. There 
is not one in which the author is so powerful. How well known, 
too, is Aristides’ speech Against Plato—obeying no recognised 
rules, and yet inexpressibly beautiful! How vigorous, how skil- 
fully adorned, is Dion’s oration Against Philosophers! Still, even 
in his most daring moods, he is timidity itself, compared with 
later rhetoricians. Nearly all his works reveal him as an orator 
of real worth; his style is chastened, and his temper grave. Just 
as his method of expressing himself is always his own—as he acts, 
at one time, the rhetorician ; at another, the statesman—a zealous 
student can invariably detect the author in the subject of any of 
his books, no matter what that subject be. He is the most 
resourceful of sophists, and took great pains in elaborating even 
frivolous themes. 

‘4. I have said this about Dion for the benefit of the son for 
whom I am looking. I want him to study the great philosophers, 
and, by a gradual descent, all the light-hearted trifles composed by 
literary men. He must use Dion as a half-way house, for it is 
only little by little that the strain must be relaxed. The philo- 
sopher ought not to be wanting in culture; he should be a 
genuine Hellene, and well versed in all notable literature. Philo- 
sophy is the Queen of Sciences, and must therefore take an interest 
in them all. The very name “ Muses”! shows us that we must 
take them all together. As Apollo presides over the choir of 
Muses, Philosophy superintends all the sciences. 

“δ. In this treatise I designate as “‘artist” or ‘‘ man of science” 
the person who cuts off for himself some one particular branch of 
knowledge—as “ philosopher,” him who takes to him all knowledge 
as one single whole ; or rather, to deserve the name, he must do 
both this and something more; for Apollo sometimes leads the 
Muses, and sometimes himself sings a solo. By philosophy the 
philosopher will hold communion with the Deity and with himself ; 
he will associate with other men by means of his lesser faculties. 
As for these persons who despise rhetoric and poetry, it seems 
to me that—so far from being able to attain to such a position as 
this—they are incapable even of managing trifling matters. If 
they cannot express their thoughts, I do not believe that they 
have any thoughts to express. If they fail in the inferior, it 18 
improbable that they succeed in the superior ;—besides, just as 


1 μοῦσαι---ὁμοῦ οὖσαι. 
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the Deity makes earthly copies of the heavenly archetypes, a soul 
of the right kind clothes its concepts in fitting language. Again, 
as a thoroughly cultivated man is able to conceal things sacred, 
the uncultivated will err on this point ; either he speaks when he 
should refrain, or he refrains when he should speak. The sophistic 
discourse of the wise Proteus was an admirable plan; his dramatic 
method prevented those who met him from enquiring too deeply 
into his meaning. An affectation of wisdom encourages others to 
be too inquisitive. Something of the nature of Lxion’s Cloud is 
needed. 

‘6. We must be able to attract “the Man in the Street” and 
the cultivated ; and, for this purpose, the Muses are invaluable. 
Menelaus recognised the real Proteus, and desired to penetrate 
deeply into the secrets of Nature; but then he was a true Hellene. 
The most subtile philosopher must remember that he is still human, 
and that there is a type of man different from Menelaus with which 
also he must come in contact. We are not intelligence alone, but 
intelligence enshrined in an animal nature, and, on account of this 
lower nature, must have pleasure of some sort. Now, literary 
interests are a pleasure which is not too materialistic ; and, if we 
disdain recreation of some such kind as this, may we not fall into 
the very basest things? It is absurd for any human beings to 
profess that they are like gods, and need no relaxation ; they 
must have some, but they should earnestly aim at moderation. 

‘7. I have known of foreigners who have given themselves up 
to contemplation, and adopted the solitary life of strict asceticism. 
But even they have not been able always to live at high pressure. 


Only a very small number can do this, and even those of this 


small number are obliged occasionally to pay attention to the 
world and their physical nature. They look with suspicion on 
this nature, and try to prevent its rising in rebellion. Else, what 
is the meaning of their basket-making? They certainly do not 
philosophise about #. To avoid falling into idleness (a thing which 
Nature cannot endure), they have adopted this custom, and thus 
cajole the material part of themselves, actually priding themselves 
on the skill and celerity exhibited on their wickerwork. 

‘Yet, the foreign genius has greater power of perseverance than 
the Hellenic. I wish we could do without relaxation ; but, as we 
cannot, let us do our best. We are neither gods, caring nothing 
for pleasure, nor mere animals, devoted to the pleasures of the 
body. We must look for some intermediate point; and surely 
there can be none such superior to literary occupations. The 
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Hellene is here wiser than the foreigner, since his very recreation 
is closely akin to his serious work, and he descends from philo- 
sophy in the same orderly way as he ascended. All his literary 
and scientific amusements are training him for his noblest 
occupation. 

‘In the case of the other men, some of them, no doubt, have 
reached the goal, but not by any regular course. With one 
inspired leap, they have got above Reason; but they never paid 
any regard to Reason; they simply remained passive, and let 
themselves be acted upon. And, as they mounted in a bound, 
they come down by the run; there is no care for Reason in their 
behaviour. At one time, they are engaged on the noblest things ; 
at another, they are busy with brushwood! Man is rational; 
but they have never cultivated the rational faculty. Both we 
and they have the same object in view ; if we attain it, we are on 
an equality. 

‘8. The philosopher of our country proceeds on better lines ; 
his ascent is gradual, and the probability is that he will reach his 
end. Even if he does not attain it, he has at least made progress, 
and therefore excels the majority of human beings to a greater 
extent than they excel cattle. As our system is a natural one, 
' more of us are likely to succeed than of them. Some extra- 
ordinarily gifted persons may be able to dispense with method, 
but even they are the better for employing it. Hellenic culture 
does much to ripen less talented natures ; among foreigners, it is 
only the geniuses, beings more rare than the Phoenix, that reach 
the goal. It is quite useless for persons devoid of intelligence to 
seek after the Intelligible; for they have no shrine in which to 
receive the Deity. 

‘The purifying virtues, which turn men away from Matter, 
should be cultivated for the sake of intelligence. These foreigners 
believe that asceticism should be practised, though they cannot 
give any good reason for the conviction. We know that it is 
a means to an end. The soul is not essentially a good thing; 
it may be good or bad. We must, then, first purify it from 
materialistic passions, and then raise it towards heaven. Man 
must not only become free from wickedness, but actually become 
a god ; and this last is effected by means of intelligence. 

‘9. Virtue, therefore, is only the means ; intelligence the end. 
By the cultivation of virtue we aim at intelligence. This is our 
method ; it may not, perhaps, lead us to success, but success is 
most unlikely where the method is not followed. Even those 
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who stop half-way are the better for the length that they have 
gone. 

‘As for those who have somehow discovered that Reason is 
a noble thing, but have never done anything to increase their 
intelligence —we must not laugh at the ridiculous position in 
which they stand; rather, we must pity them for its sadness. 
Their arrogance is unbounded, though they are no wiser than 
sheep! “If we had recognised in you,” let us say to them, 
“natural genius, we should have given you all honour. But, 
seeing that, on the contrary, you do not come up to even ordinary 
men, we must give you the best advice we can. LEither keep to 
your knowledge of facts and ignorance of reasons, and be satisfied 
to be as people in general; or, if you adopt the nobler course, 
and enquire into reasons, do not rely on yourselves ; you have no 
training, and may fall into some fathomless depth of nonsense. 
Do you rank yourselves above Socrates? Do you fancy that 
theologians are born theologians? If you wish to be philosophers, 
you must go slowly through the whole long course. It is hard 
work, but it has an attractiveness of its own. There is no reason 
to be ashamed of getting one’s learning late ; there is reason to be 
ashamed of ignorance. Yet you remain involved in ignorance, 
and, consequently, have no idea how ignorant you are. Your 
presumption is fearful;} your mangling of the Divine nature, 
awful! You would have avoided this—might even have had 
some success—if you had been content with an intermediate 
position. Take warning by the fate which overtook the ambition 
of Icarus.” 

‘10. These words apply to those of my impugners who are 
fellow-countrymen of mine—senseless boasters, in opposition to 
whom I defend the value of elementary teaching in this treatise— 
rather than to the foreigners. Poetry, rhetoric, and such things ~ 
are to be held in esteem, as laying an excellent foundation for 
education—passing us on to the sciences, and through them to 
sublime philosophy—and as affording one a suitable form of 
recreation, which refreshed us after our weariness, and enabled 
us to face renewed toil. Even devotion to the Muses in itself, 
though it be no very great thing, is admirable in its way. Swans 
are not eagles; still, they are delightful. The same bird can- 
not be both eagle and swan, but the same man may be both 
rhetorician and philosopher. 


————$ 


1 Cp. Isidore, Epp. 5. 467. 
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11, It is easy to abuse what one does not understand. 
Perhaps I may have taken my opponents more seriously than I 
said I should; for many a true word is spoken in jest. I 
began my jesting with the purpose of defending Dion, in order 
that my expected son may have the benefit of his instruction. 
When one jests, one cannot always tell in what direction one 
may be led. The professional orator’s condition is not to be 
envied. Poor man! he must go on speaking, whether the judge 
sleeps or wakes, and must stop when the allotted time is ended. 
Think, too, of the misery of the rhetorician who discourses in the 
theatre! It does not matter what sort of persons he has in 
the audience; he is afraid of them all. He takes endless pains 
to please them, but they refuse to be gratified; they are tired 
of him, and want to get away. J, however, have no stem 
water-clock to pay attention to. I go on as long as I like, 
and stop when I please, while my brook never ceases to flow. 
I have no master: I follow my own inclinations: I have no 
disciples to deprive me of my freedom. 

‘12. The man who is always speaking has no time to think. 
To neglect serious work, while acting seriously about trifles, 
is to show that one is losing one’s power. Abortion in matters 
of the Reason is as evil in its result as abortion in physical 
nature. Hence the ready speaker is often a shallow thinker. I 
. should not like the responsibility of having to teach, and the 
necessity of being anxious about my reputation as a teacher. 
Why, this is even worse than discoursing in the theatre! ἃ 
associate with what people I please, on what subjects I please— 
helping some, being helped by others. I would rather listen to 
my superiors than have my inferiors listen to me. 

‘13. Under ordinary circumstances (needless to say, there are 
exceptions), one who is a teacher does not desire any one to 
become wise. If any one does, he will do his reputation all the 
mischief he can, in order to be the only person respected. He 
is in a position where he cannot possibly improve. Socrates 
laid no claim to wisdom (for he was wise), and gave himself no 
airs. He was not at all annoyed at the impertinent manner in 
which he was sometimes undervalued ; he was the very essence 
of good-nature. Reputation makes no real difference to a man: 
public opinion is a matter of no moment. Like Socrates, I speak 
both jestingly and seriously to the son whom I expect to 
have next year. I want him to be both rhetorician and philo- 
sopher, and to respect Socrates, who certainly did not despise 
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grace of language. He considered, however, that Aspasia was 
his superior in this matter. Philosophy recognises the Beautiful 
everywhere, and admires rhetoric and poetry. Socrates culti- 
vated poetry when he was in prison—a time when he was quite 
unlikely to be guilty of frivolity. Why, the speaker of oracles is 
himself a poet. These men, then, who decry fluency, have 
unconsciously set themselves before Aspasia and Socrates—nay, 
before Apollo! I want my boy to gain a wide knowledge of 
literature, and hope that he may not meet with any opponent of 
the Muses, until he is able to do battle with him. I have not 
much to leave my child, beyond my books; and.I hope that he 
may be able to make use of them all. 

‘14. I trust he will not be displeased with me for not revising 
the works of Dion; for I have not revised anything of a similar 
character. Pythagoras says that emendations are not to be made 
in books. Now, law is dependent for its validity simply on its 
having been promulgated by the state, not on its persuasiveness. 
The particular law that I allege is not one out of the Roman 
Statute Book (in which case, men must obey it, whether they 
approve of it or not), but comes from a philosopher long 
since dead. Accordingly, I must defend its force by means of 
argument. Yet, let me be on my guard against speaking too 
seriously. 

‘15. Pythagoras, then—or some disciple or other of his—says 
that it would be an excellent thing for the intelligence to be 
self-sufficing, and capable of attending to any profession what- 
ever. But persons who possess such an intelligence, and can 
teach without having learnt, are quite exceptional. The whole 
object of books is to call out our ability into active exercise. 
As the very difficulty of problems trains our resourcefulness, 
corrupt books strengthen the intellectual powers. 

‘16. This is why the Pythagorean dictum condemns emenda- 
tions in books. It considers the reading of unrevised manuscripts 
more suited to the youthful intellect than even the study of plane 
geometry. It is the same sort of treatment as that which is 
adopted by eagles with their nestlings. They carry them when 
necessary, but make them use their own wings whenever they 
can. I often try to discover the way in which a book is going 
to turn out through my own faculty of reasoning. Then I 
compare the conclusion at which I have arrived with what is 
actually written ; frequently, with most satisfactory results. On 
one occasion I read an important work aloud, interspersing 
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remarks of my own here and there—remarks quite unpremeditated. 
My audience praised the work enthusiastically, and particularly 
for the additions which J had made to it! I think that that is 
a very fair test of the accuracy of my line of thought. I am 
very fond of imitating poetical compositions in all kinds of styles, 
both short and elaborate works.’ 


In 46». 153 our author tells Hypatia that he wrote the 
Dion in answer to the charge, brought against him by wearers 
of both white and dusky cloaks, of degrading philosophy by 
paying too much attention to his style. We understand (as 
is usually done) the former to mean Pagan philosophers; the 
latter, Christian monks.! 

Later in the letter Synesius makes a further distinction 
among his Heathen opponents, whom he divides into (a) 
public teachers, who can talk day and night, when they have 
nothing to say; and (b) would-be sages, who put on an air of 
studied gravity, and hardly utter a syllable except to swear 
in heavy Platonic fashion. Both of these Heathen classes he 
speaks of as ‘sophists.’ 

His book is directed against the talkativeness of the one set 
of detractors, and the silence of the other. 

It is clear from the Dron itself that both Pagans and 
Christians are referred to in the composition. (The foreign 
ascetics, who find their recreation in basket-making,? can 
hardly be anything but the Egyptian monks.) Volkmann 
is convinced that in it we have a determined attack on 
Christianity. ‘He was too much under the influence of the 
Hellenic traditions of his family and enthusiasm for the 
teaching of Hypatia to assume anything but a hostile 
attitude towards Christianity. Now he found himself 
compelled to attack it controversially.? ‘At the time when 
he wrote his Dion, Christianity in his eyes was a philosophy 
. of barbarians. ‘4 





--....... 


1 See p. 424. 2 Dion, 7. 
3 Volkmann, p. 120. Cp. ἰδία. p. 112. 4 Ibid. p. 136. 
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But surely this idea of Volkmann’s is an error. There 
is, as we have said,! no proof that Hypatia had any really 
hostile feeling towards Christianity, as such; and there is 
nothing whatever in the Dion to show that Synesius ever 
had. The nearest approach to such a thing in this book 
(and, in truth, it is very far removed from anything of the 
sort) is the fact that he looks upon the monks’ method of 
pursuing philosophy as a mistaken one. If there is any- 
thing Christian here decried by him, it is nothing more 
than the system of Eastern monachism. [Even if he calls 
the monks ‘barbarians, as Volkmann and Druon? say, he 
does not speak slightingly of the religion which they profess. 
However, we do not believe that by the word βάρβαροι he 
means anything more than ‘foreigners. He contrasts the 
philosophic method of his Hellenic countrymen (let us not 
forget that, though a Libyan, he regards himself as a Dorian 
Greek) with that of the Christian Egyptians, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, but without in any way speaking 
contemptuously of them. On the contrary, his treatment of 
the monks is altogether gentler than his feeling towards 
the philosophasters and sophists. He does not think these 
Christians well advised, but he can make allowance for 
them. He grants that, in some few instances, they may 
attain their object. For the other section of his opponents 
he is, throughout, full of scorn. Druon well remarks that 
he speaks respectfully of the monks, though he thinks their 
very nationality places them on a lower level than his 
own race;* and Volkmann himself holds that the Amus 
and Antonius put in honourable juxtaposition with Zoroaster 
and Hermes Trismegistus * were Christian monks.® 

1 p. 398. 3 p. 243. 

5. Druon, pp. 207, 209, 243. 4 Dion, 9. 

5 Volkmann, p. 187, note *. Pétau says the same of Amus. Amus 
(᾿Αμοῦς) is also mentioned with reverence in Dion, 8. Socrates (4. 23), who 


calls him ᾿Αμμοῦν, says that he extended and improved the hermitages in 
Egypt. His cell was on the Nitrian mountain. Sozomen (1. 14) gives his 
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We conclude that Synesius had no intention of writing a 
polemic against Christianity in the Dion (if such was his aim, 


name as Ἂμοῦν and ᾿Αμοῦς (perhaps ‘Ammon’ is the nearest English equivalent 
for the Egyptian form), and speaks of him in the same laudatory tone. Both 
historians say that, in deference to the wishes of his friends, he married, 
but both he and his wife at once adopted the monastic life. Antonius 
(who lived at the same time, but at a distance of several days’ journey) is 
said to have seen, at the moment of Ammon’s death, a vision of his soul 
being carried by Angels into Heaven (there seems a little confusion in the 
mind of Sozomen regarding the Intermediate State), escorted by celestial 
psalmody (Socrates and Sozomen, locc. csét.). Antonius was seen to carry on 
contests with demons; he also worked miracles. §S. Athanasius wrote a 
book on him (Socrates, 1. 21), or perhaps it might be more correct to say 
that such a biography was written under the patriarch’s supervision 
(Robertson, vol. ii. p. 2, note 98). Robertson says (ibid.) that Antonius ‘had 
learnt to read and write his native Coptic, but never acquired even 
the alphabet of Greek’; but the only ancient authority which he gives for 
this statement is ‘Soz. 1. 13." (The Canon further says that he could not 
speak Greek. He refers to the Athanasian /i/e—a work which we have not 
seen, and as to which we can therefore express no opinion.) In the chapter 
quoted, however, Sozomen says nothing about Coptic in Antonius’ case, nor, 
so far as we know, in any other part of his history. His words are γράμματα 
δὲ οὐδὲ ἠπίστατο οὐδὲ ἐθαύμαζεν, the natural rendering of which is ‘ Neither 
had he learnt to read, nor did he think highly of reading.’ (Liddell and 
Scott give γράμματα ἐπίστασθαι as one of the common expressions for ‘to have 
learnt to read.’) Yet, if this is his meaning, Sozomen is not consistent 
with himself; for, earlier in this same chapter, he observes that Con- 
stantine showed especial favour to Antonius, and encouraged him to write 
to him, while in 2. 31 he adds that the monk wrote to him several times to 
urge on him the duty of recalling 8S. Athanasius from exile. If Robertson's 
view is right, Sozomen would mean (though he does not say so) that 
Antonius could not read Greek, but wrote to the Emperor in Coptic—in which 
case the letters would probably require interpretation. Perhaps, however, it 
may be permissible to translate the historian’s words quoted above as: 
‘Neither did he possess learning, nor did he think highly of learning’ (see 
Liddell and Scott under γράμμα, iv. and ἐπίσταμαι, ii. 2); .6. he could read, 
but his education was only of a very elementary kind. A story told by 
Socrates suits either opinion (4. 23). Being asked on one occasion by a 
philosopher how he managed to live without the help of books, Antonius 
referred him to the ‘ book who runs may read,’ saying, ‘ Nature is my book ; 
whenever I please, I may read in it the words of God.’ It is possible that 
Synesius may be alluding to this characteristic of the monk (though, if it be 
so, he wrongly puts Ammon for Antonius. The former could read, and did 
read; for it was by reading to his bride from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians that he persuaded her to become a nun—Socrates, loc. οἱέ.), 
when he says: ‘A person like Amus the Egyptian, who did not discover 
the use of letters, but spoke critically of it’ (ὁποῖος ᾿Αμοῦς ὁ Αἰγύπτιος οὐκ 
ἐξεῦρεν, ἀλλ᾽’ ἔκρινε χρείαν ypauydrwy—Dion, 8). A scholion, quoted by 
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he failed lamentably). He disparaged the manner of life to 
which the Egyptian monks devoted themselves; but it is plain 
that he did not understand their object. He imagined that, 
like Pagan philosophers, their chief care was to train the 
intellect; but, since what they really desired was an increased 
spirituality, his depreciation of their method is quite futile. 
He falls, in fact, into the very error which he reprobates 
in his opponents, and ‘abuses that with which he is not 
acquainted.’ ! 

The principal object of the book appears to be to maintain 
the thesis that the perfect philosopher should be a man of 
wide reading and genuine culture. 

V. The same year Synesius composed his book On Dreams? 
—an odd and a fanciful production, to the writing of which he 
believed himself to have been divinely instigated. He was 
much pleased with it himself, and the fact that it is now extant 
seems to show that Hypatia also regarded it with approval (for 
he apparently hints that its publication should depend on the 
nature of the criticism which she gave of 1082) We admit that 
to us it is the least attractive of his writings. It is involved and 
obscure; but, no doubt, the subject is much to blame for this. 





Pétau, explains this expression as signifying that he did not himself make 
use of γράμματα, but declared that they were necessary to men of inferior 
intelligence, so as to fill up what was naturally lacking in them. (Οὐκ 
ἐχρήσατο αὐτὸς γράμμασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεφήνατο τούτους δεῖσθαι γραμμάτων, οἵτινες οὐ 
μέγεθος εὐτύχησαν νοῦ, ἵνα τὴν τοῦ νοῦ ἔνδειαν ἐντεῦθεν ἐπανορθῶνται.) There is 
no difficulty in accounting for a Heathen philosopher’s putting the name of 
one Christian monk in the place of that of another.—So far in this note we 
have spoken on the assumption that ‘Amus the Egyptian’ was the monk ; 
but we do not believe the theory to be correct. A passage in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, pp. 274, eq. (see p. 559) was, we take it (after Krabinger), what 
our author had in his mind. He meant Thamus the Egyptian king, and 
confused his name with that of the god Ammon. Antonius we accept as 
the Christian monk, 8. Antony. 

2 Of καὶ κακοήθως ἀποδιδράσκουσι τὸν ἔλεγχον τῆς ἀμαθίας, τῷ καταφεύγειν ἐπὶ 
τὴν λοιδορίαν ὧν ἠγνοήκασιν.--- ον, 11. 

3. Hp. 153. It should be remarked that in this letter neither the Dion nor 
the On Dreams is actually mentioned by name; but they are described in 
such a way that there can be no doubt what are the particular works 
spoken of. 3 Ibid. 
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It begins with a preface, in which he says that, after the 
example of Plato, he has concealed weighty philosophical 
matters under a somewhat trivial exterior, so as to keep 
important discoveries from being lost, and prevent their being 
profaned by the gaze of the uninitiated. Whether he has 
been successful in his work, he leaves it to his readers to 
decide. 


‘1. If dreams give men hints of future events, we must not 
expect their meaning to be self-evident; their very want of clear- 
ness makes us believe their value. While gods attain the greatest 
objects without labour, men can reach nothing without it. The 
superiority of God over man, and man over beast, is due to know- 
ledge—a gift which the Deity possesses by nature, but which man 
can gain, to any full extent, only through divination. The 
ordinary person knows only the present, and guesses at the future. 
Homer tells us that, even among the gods, it is his superior know- 
ledge (resulting from his greater age) which makes Zeus their 
ruler ; just as we learn from philosophy that the gods are nothing 
else than intelligences. Thus the wise man is akin to the Deity, 
as he seeks for knowledge and busies himself about intelligence— 
the very essence of the Divine nature. 

‘2. This shows that divination is one of the best studies culti- 
vated by man. The universe is a single living creature ; and its 
various parts, being therefore closely connected together, use one 
another as means for manifesting themselves. The universe is 
like a great book, written in different languages, which wise men 
read—some more, some less, according to their degrees of ability. 
Thus wise men read the future, some through one kind of divina- 
tion, others through another; for, since the universe is all in 
sympathy and harmony, its parts—as members of a single whole— 
must be mutually related. Perhaps the skill of wizards comes 
from their understanding the connection subsisting. between the 
different parts. The cosmic gods can be attracted by the use of 
material objects, because these objects are nearly related to them. 

‘The universe is not a simple, but a complex, unit—a vast 
harmony of combined concords and discords. It was a mistake 
when Archimedes longed for a spot outside the earth, in order that 
he might try his weight against that of the earth. If he had 
found such a spot, his wisdom would there have been useless to 
him ; it is only in the world that our knowledge about the world 
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is of any avail. The extra-cosmic gods cannot be attracted, having 
no affinity for the universe. Intelligence knows nothing of passion ; 
and it is only that which is capable of passion which can be 
attracted. It is the multiplicity of things diverse and the oneness 
of things akin, in the universe, which provide us with abundant 
Mysteries and forms of divination. The law forbids me to deal 
with Mysteries ; but there is no similar prohibition with regard to 
divination. 

‘3. I have already spoken highly of the practice in general ; 
and will go on to treat in detail of its best form, premising that, 
as uncertainty is a characteristic of the whole practice, we are not 
to consider it an argument against any one of the various kinds. 
Why, this very uncertainty corresponds to the unspeakable secret 
in Mysteries, and is therefore a thing to be held in reverent 
esteem. Oracles themselves are obscure ; and is not the god who 
speaks them called “the Ambiguous ” 1 

‘Divination by means of dreams is the one kind of instruction 
to which we ought to give our most earnest attention; it comes 
from within us, and is derived from our own individual souls. 
The soul has in its possession the forms of things which are coming 
into existence, and puts forward those of them which are fitting. 
We do not perceive those which are in the original soul, till 
they are thus put forward. This setting forth of images appears 
to be a peculiar sort of life of its own; it has its own organs of 
sense, quite distinct from those of the body, and, possibly, of a 
higher nature, since they bring us into contact with the gods. 
Hence, I am not at all surprised at many of the wonderful events 
in real life which have resulted from dreams ;1 but I do consider it 
a marvel, when dreams have taught philosophy to a person who 
has had no philosophical tastes. If any one thinks such a thing 
impossible, let him hear the words of the poet, in which we are 
assured that, while teaching given in a state of waking is from a 
human source, that given in sleep is from a divine. 

‘4, Take this as a proof of the value of this dream-life against 
those who, while practising means of divination disowned by 
oracles, despise dreams as a thing common to all men. Why, the 


1°ES δ᾽ ἔγωγε. . . ὅσοις ὕπνος ἰατρὸς ἐξάντη τὴν νόσον ἐποίησεν. Cp. 
Sophocles, Fragment 207 :— 
ἐκείνης ὕπνον ἰατρὸν νῴῤσου, 
and Euripides, Orestes, 211 :— 
ὦ φίλον ὕπνου θέλγητρον, ἐπίκουρον νόσον. 
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best gifts are those which are most common. If it is a blessed 
thing actually to see the Deity, it is still more blessed to attain to 
Him through the dream-sight. The Imagination is the highest 
and most general organ of sense; and what we call “the senses ἢ 
are only its servants or instruments. Perception by means of the 
senses, therefore, is of a somewhat animal character; that by 
means of the Imagination is more divine. It is unreasonable to 
attach too much importance to perceptions received through the 
organs of sense; for these last may give inaccurate impressions, 
and need to be taken care of, to prevent such a thing. The 
Imagination also must be guarded, if its perceptions are to be 
distinct. Philosophy tells us how to take the requisite pre- 
cautions, and how to make this faculty capable of welcoming a 
god within it. Any one who keeps it pure, by leading a natural 
life, finds it ready to hand when he wishes to use it. For this 
faculty is in sympathy with the soul, which rests upon it. As the 
soul becomes good, the Imagination grows thin and ethereal ; as it 
becomes bad, grows thick and earthly. This faculty stands mid- 
way between Reason and absence of Reason, and is a debatable 
ground between the body and the incorporeal. It is through i 
that things divine come into contact with the lowest things. 
Consequently, its own exact ‘nature is a thing difficult to define 
philosophically. 

‘5. The Imagination is to be found throughout Nature—even in 
the irrational creatures, in which it takes the place of Reason. 
Even in them it gets purified ; and it forms the actual essence of 
whole races of demons. To man the faculty generally comes 
either alone or with some other faculty of less extent. It is only 
very rarely that we can gain our thoughts without impression ; but 
it is a glorious thing to be able to do so. 

‘This animal spirit, or spiritual soul’ (i.e. the Imagination), 
‘becomes both god, and demon, and image ; and it is in τ that the 
soul pays its penalty. Philosophy speaks of souls being prepared 
by a course of transmigrations, the Imagination being made light 
in weight, or being polluted, by the good or bad disposition of the 
soul. According to its heat and dryness, or thickness and moist- 
ness, it is attracted by natural forces, and either raised aloft or 
pressed down. In the region beneath the earth is the place where 
moist spirits are punished by spending an unhappy life. By 
several lives of this kind the soul may be purified and arise again. 
When first it comes down to earth, it embarks on this animal 
spirit, a8 on a boat, and, through it, is brought into contact with 
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Matter. The soul’s object is to take this spirit back with her ; for, 
if she were to abandon it and leave it behind on earth—the pro- 
perty, as it is, of another—the mannes of her return would bring 
disgrace on her. It is natural that the soul, once joined to this 
spirit, should either be in agreement with it, or influence it, or be 
influenced by it—so that the animal spirtt may cause an injury to 
the soul. If the soul be thus evil-affected, it needs repentance to 
bring about its restoration ; for the worst of misfortunes is to be 
unconscious of the existence of an evil which is present with us. 
For the person who wishes to be purified has means of attaining 
his end; but, if his will be inactive, no purificatory rites can do 
good. - 

‘ Misfortunes are beneficial, and prosperity exerts an evil influ- 
ence on one. The intelligent are led to believe more firmly in 
Providence by the very things which make the unintelligent dis- 
believe in 101 The soul comes down into the world to act as a 
free servant ; but, only too often, it becomes an actual slave. If 
we yield to the seductions of Matter, it is afterwards most difficult 
to get free from it. In this contest we require all our-strength, 
we require all the help of Heaven. This is the kind of contest 
which is related under the form of the story of the Labours of 
Heracles. Those who take part in it receive from the god who 
rules over Matter lives in which evil, not mingled with good, is 
the chief element. 

‘The soul, which did not quickly return to the heavenly region 
from which it was sent down to earth, has to go through many 
lives of wandering, weighed down as it is by its animal spirit. 
When it reascends, it brings up whatever it brought down thence. 

‘6. This idea may be accepted or rejected. As for the corporeal 
essence’ (i.¢. the Imagination), ‘there can be no question that in 
the upward flight of the soul it too participates. But, between 
the lowest and highest positions, there are countless intermediate 
regions, through which soul and spirit must pass together. When 
the soul reaches its zenith, it has the divine attribute of perfect 
truth ; when it falls, it speaks falsely. In the intermediate con- 
dition, it is likely to be partly true, partly false. 

: ‘ Vemosg, que vibran victoriosas palmas 

Manos inicuas ; la virtud gimiendo 
Del triunfo en el injusto regocijo. 
Esto decia yo, cuando riendo 


Celestial ninfa aparecié, y me dijo : 
ἐ Ciego, es la tierra el centro de las almas?’ 


teen ΟΝ 
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‘In a human being, where the Imagination is pure, distinct, and 
receptive of impressions both in sleep and in the state of wake- 
fulness, there is a good soul.. The character of the antmal spirit is 
best detected in the images which it puts forth, when it is un- 
affected by the body. We must prevent its wandering; and, to 
this end, must cultivate the intellect, so that a divine spirit may 
be brought into association with the soul. Nature will not endure 
8 vacuum ; and, if there be no divine spirit there, an evil one must 
enter. The one is the destiny of the pious; the other, that of the 
polluted. 

‘7. In order to show the utility of divination by means of 
dreams, I have carefully elaborated the quesgion of the nature 
of Imagination. It is still more than a useful thing ; it is a kind of 
practice of piety. Asa means towards this kind of divination, men 
have sometimes cultivated self-denial, and thus, without originally 
intending it, become more religious and been united to God. So 
far from its being true that the soul which has been attached to 
the Deity is at a disadvantage in earthly things, through its having 
been privileged to handle what is better, it is able to look at lower 
matters in a much clearer way than if it were involved in them. It 
is, in fact, able to ‘‘descend without descending.” I desire to have 
this sort of divination for myself, and to leave it to my children. 
To practise it one need not pack up and go abroad ; one has but 
to wash one’s hands, offer a prayer, and fall asleep. 

“8, Ask thus for a dream, and the distant god is with you, if 
you be worthy, ina moment. Sometimes he comes to those who 
have merely gone to sleep without any previous preparations. 
Some methods of initiation into Mysteries are very costly, and 
both expense and good fortune are requisite for those who would 
secure the rare implements demanded by them. What private 
citizen could afford to indulge in such things? Dreams, on the 
contrary, are open to rich and poor, high and low alike. There 
is about this method of divination something kindly, philosophic, 
pious, divine. One great virtue possessed by it is that it does not 
in the least interfere with our work. We are obliged to sleep; 
and, sleeping, we dream, and have the desirable added to the 
necessary—well-being to being. The other ways of gaining fore- 
knowledge claim the greater part of our time, and we must be 
satisfied if they allow us some small portion of it for other pur- 
poses. If one were to devote one’s attention entirely to one of 
these other purposes, one would find it hard to derive a benefit 
with regard to it from divination. Mysteries cannot be celcbrated 
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always and everywhere ; nor is it easy to carry the needful instru- 
ments about with one. Their number is enormous (and many 
persons have lately been imprisoned for employing them). Such 
methods of divination, too, I am convinced, are hateful to the 
Deity ; for there is something of the nature of violence and im- 
patience about them. In addition to all the other objections to 
them, there is the fact that, in going abroad, those who make use 
of them have, so to speak, to leave their skill behind, on account 
of the difficulty of taking all the supplies with them. 

‘In divination by dreams, each person is his own instrument ; 
do what he will, the oracle is always at hand. No law can forbid 
this sort of divination; no despot could be foolish or impious 
enough to order the banishment of sleep from his realm. Any 
one, then, whatever may practise this art. To all it comesa ready 
prophetess, ἃ good adviser, a being that publishes no secrets. All 
the benefits wrought by hope and fear are to be derived from 
dreams, and no other thing gives so much encouragement to hope 
—hope, the only thing which makes life worth living!! Hope 
makes the captive think himself the triumphant general of a 
victorious army. His state is a reality to the man who dreams, 
a dream to the man who is awake. . # 

‘It is the Imagination which gives us all these good things. 
Waking hopes are deceptive ; not so, those which come in dreams 
—they are of great practical worth. Divination by dreams 
strengthens our hope. Penelope was quite wrong in her twofold 
classification of dreams ; she should have held them all to be true. 
But, then, she had no wisdom on the subject ; nay, even her senses 
led her astray. I believe that Homer really meant that the error 
was in the persons who had the dreams, not in the dreams them- 
selves. Even Agamemnon’s dream was not false; he simply 
misunderstood it. But this is enough in praise of dreams. 

‘9. It might seem ungrateful, if, while showing as I have done 
that this form of divination is most helpful in all. kinds of pro- 
fessions and under all circumstances, I were to omit to mention 
the benefits which it has conferred on me personally. It is 
extremely serviceable in the study of philosophy, enabling us often, 


: ‘ Sweet Hope ! through sorrow’s blasting day 
Thy meek-eyed light kind solace can impart, 
Give to departing joy a lingering ray, 
And cheer with promised good the drooping heart ; 
With radiant hands life's sable clouds remove, 
And ere the future dawns its blessings prove.’ 
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when asleep, to surmount difficulties which, in our waking state, are 
quite beyond our powers.! It has helped me in the composition 
of books, and exerted a very chastening influence on my literary 
style. I have also found its usefulness in matters connected with 
the chase, in which it has prevented my giving up after being dis- 
appointed of my quarry, and put me in the way of capturing many 
wild creatures. 

‘My life has been principally devoted to study and sport, except 
for the three years during which I held the unwelcome post of 
ambassador. Even at that time this art was invaluable to me, as 
it gave me warning of magical plots against me, and helped me to 
escape them; it was also of assistance to the cities with whose 
interests I was entrusted, and made me face the Emperor with 
greater courage than any other Hellene has ever yet displayed in 
his presence. 

‘Unlike the rest of the deities, this one aids all persons impar- 
tially. When a soul is free from the commonplace sensations of | 
the waking state, the cosmic god associates with it, owing to the 
fact that both he and it have a common source. 

‘10. The more divine kind of dreams consists of those which are 
plainest. This kind can, under all ordinary circumstances, come 
only to the virtuous. The kind that is most frequently seen is the 
enigmatic, and in its interpretation skill is needed. Its origin is 
an uncouth one, and therefore it is very much lacking in clearness. 

‘Of all things—past, present, and future-—in Nature there 
stream off images. Of all these images the Imagination is the 
clearest mirror. These most indefinite things wander aimlessly 
about, and, when they find any animal sprit, seize on it, and make 
it their home. The images of past things are clear, and only 
become indistinct through lapse of time. The images of things 
present are much clearer still; those of things future, even more 
indefinite. Science is therefore needed in dealing with things 
future, on account of the indistinct appearance of their images ; 
but these images are of a wonderful nature, as they have come 
into existence from things which themselves are not yet in 
existence. 


1 Synesius was long anterior to the mathematician who, having, as he 
thought, in a dream discovered the formula for squaring the circle (was it?), 
bounded out of bed, and wrote it down before he forgot it—only to learn in 
the morning that the solution of the problem appeared to be :--- 

‘Walker on one leg, walker on two, 
Something to live for, something to do.’ 
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‘11. Let me speak now of the method by which the science 18 
to be attained. The divine spirit must be so prepared as to be 
deemed worthy to be superintended by intelligence and by a god, 
so that it may not admit indefinite images. It must be trained 
by philosophy, which sets it free from the dominion of passions, 
and by a temperate manner of life. This is easy to desire, but 
very hard to accomplish. Therefore, as I wish every one to profit 
by sleep, let us seek for definiteness in the indefinite, and 
organise a science for dealing with images. 

‘In the affairs of daily life, we notice some particular fact often 
followed by another equally particular. As often, then, as we 
see the former, we expect to see the latter after it. So in dreams ; 
—if a man often sees a certain vision, and does not remark what 
it has been that, in the past, this vision indicated, he is living in 
a senseless manner. When the air is perfectly clear, we predict 
storms from halos round the moon, arguing from previous 
experience. 

‘Thus in all things Aristotle and Reason assure us that per- 
ception produces memory: memory, experience : and experience, 
science. Let us proceed by this method in dealing with dreams. 
Many books have been written on the subject,! but their value 
seems to me infinitesimal. 

‘In dealing with Nature, we can obtain a general science, to 
the laws of which the various parts of Nature are amenable ; 
because, on the whole, the differences between the parts are very 
slight. But this does not hold good of the Imagination, since 
in their earliest origin some things are diverse from others; and 
the Jimaeus accordingly assigns a star as consort to each soul. 
Their dwelling in Matter causes the souls to degenerate in varying 
degrees, and to bring more or less of defilement upon the spirit. 
In this condition, they take up their abode in bodies, and both 
the spirit and the animal nature suffer continual mischief—the 
latter naturally, the former unnaturally. There is nothing so 
easy to turn as spirit. 

‘Spirits, then, are so different from each other, that they 
cannot be considered by one invariable method. Is it possible 
for mirrors, both true and distorted, to reflect an image in pre 
cisely the same way? To hold such an opinion is to declare that 
one has not at all made a philosophical study of the spirit. I do 


1 As writers of such works, Druon (p. 220) mentions Antipho, Chrysippus, 
and Antipater. 
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not deny that a likeness subsists even in dissimilar things; but, 
when the indistinct is forcibly parted asunder, it becomes still 
more indistinct. 

‘12. It is useless to look for one general set of laws common 
to all; each individual must regard himself as the material-of his 
science. Let him make a mental note of the events of his life 
and the visions which preceded them. Even foolish people take 
an interest in dreams; and anybody who has reached maturity 
should have collected such abundant principles for his seience as 
tostand in no need of any other soothsayer. One ought to keep 
both a ‘“‘day-book” and a “night-book ” (if the state permit such 
a novelty), and so have memoranda of what goes on in one’s 
ordinary life and in one’s dreams. I have tried to show that the 
life of Imagination is better or worse, according to the state of 
health in which the spirit finds itself. 

‘It has been said that ‘“day-books” teach men to speak well on 
any subject, owing to their including both great and_ trivial 
matters among their contents. How far better in this line would 
“night-books” be, considering the fantastic and impossible things 
which they set forth! None but an eminent rhetorician could 
treat well of all the marvels which pape manon brings together 
at one and the same moment. 

‘The feelings and prejudices entertained in dreams find their 
way into real life. A dream places all kinds of contradictory 
states before us, together. Imagination thus sets them forth; 
but how is any one to describe them? No stern law can prevent 
the magnificent flights of fancy in which a sleeping person 
indulges. In sleep, he holds converse with stars, and associates 
with the gods who are invisible in the world; he understands 
even the inarticulate sounds of the lower animals. Just imagine 
what it would be to attempt a description of all this! 

‘13. Fables are a mere slight imitation of dreams; yet sophists 
have considered fables useful in teaching men to speak. Fable 
might be the starting-point: dream, the end; and by studying 
dreams a person would become, not only more eloquent, but 
actually wiser. 

‘Let any one, then, who can afford time and money, write down 
the events of both his waking and his sleeping moments. Let 
him meditate on the meaning of what he has written, and he will 
find that he has been collecting together the kind of divination 
which I have extolled. Graceful diction is a pleasant recreation 
to the philosopher ; to the rhetorician, it is his chief aim. 
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‘What .a mistake to go on declaiming, in most impassioned 
manner, on the subject of. persons, either dead and gone, or 
mythical! If one continues till the age of ninety arguing fictitious 
causes, will one ever take up with the Truth? Such rhetoricians 
make the means an end, turning their academic exercises into 
serious contests. Why, there are men who can speak when they 
have no subject on which tospeak! They ought to have imitated 
Alcaeus and Archilochus, and employed their beautiful.language 
in describing their own lives—if they cannot, like Homer. and 
Stesichorus, use their gifts for the benefit of others, content that 
nothing should be known of themselves but their talent. — 

‘Whoever, then, desires immortality and’ knows that he can 
write well, must boldly pursue the subject which I have treated 
unconventionally.1 Let him trust his reputation to the future; 
he will gain his wish, if his task be in accordance with the will 
of Heaven.’ 


Dreaming has been, at all times, a mystery on which men 
have desired, if possible, to gain some definite knowledge. 
Even at the present day, both the student of natural science 
and the metaphysician are interested in trying to account for 
it and to discover its meaning. 

But Synesius goes much farther than any one is likely to 
go now, in his feeling that there is something actually religious 
in the attempt to unveil the future by means of dreams. He 
seems to consider that the same dream may often occur, and 
the same events often succeed it; but he gives no instance of 
such a twofold improbability having ever happened to himself. 
Yet, short of such a thing taking place, how is one to argue 
in the matter at all? With most of us, our dreams are 
always varying; we frequently think that we see some little 
connection between some of their details and something that, 
when awake, we have previously dwelt on; we do not often 
observe any relation between them and anything that follows 
(though the reason may partly be that we do not take 


--.--- RS 


1 ‘Tilegally’ would be the natural translation (μετίτω τὴν παρανομουμένην 
ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν συγγραφὴν θαῤῥῶν is the original), but that Synesius has plainly said 
that divination by means of dreams was not illegal. 
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sufficient care to notice whether such a thing happens). 
Possibly he does not hold that there is any closer relation 
than that between A and B. A is not the cause of B; but B 
naturally succeeds A. 

Synesius gives us no rules, he unfolds no system for dealing 
with this subject, except that he advises us to be on the 
watch for the occurrence of the extreme Improbable, and bids 
us, when that has arisen, invent our method, each one for 
himself. We forgive him. He wrote the On Dreams in part 
of a single night. The worthy man may not have been quite 
at his best, under such circumstances. There is much of the 
nightmare about the treatise itself; it has the alarming 


appearance of the 
‘Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek.’ 


Again, does our author mean us to take him seriously, when 
he says that dreams have helped him in the composition of 
books and in the chase? He ought to have been more explicit, 
if he wanted to make converts. And what are we to think of 
the philosophy which speaks of people becoming religious 
unintentionally, and, as it were, by mistake ?!—which actually 
finds a moral quality in the Imagination? However, Synesius 
has admitted that he wrote in a hurry. Let us accept his 
excuse, even if he intended it not as an excuse, and set aside 
this confused? and disappointing book.’ He may have been 
prouder of it than of much that he wrote; let us at least be 


1 If our friend has spoken thoughtlessly here, one of his modern com. . 
mentators appears to act no more wisely. Is Lapatz (p. 394) writing in 
Synesian style, when he suggests the possibility of a bishop’s improving the 
characters of his clergy without their being aware of the process ? 

2 Druon (p. 217) has much assisted our imperfect understanding of the 
On Dreams, and at the same time shown Synesius’ own uncertainty in the 
matter, by bringing together the different terms used in the treatise to 
designate the Imagination. It is called φαντασία, τὸ φανταστικόν, φανταστικὸν 
πνεῦμα, φανταστικὴ οὐσία, σωματικὴ οὐσία, θεσπέσιον σῶμα, ἀκήρατον σῶμα, ἄλογος 
ψυχή, ψνχικὸν πνεῦμα, πνευματικὴ ψυχή, πρῶτον σῶμα ψνχῆς, εἴδωλον, εἰδωλικὴ 
φύσις, and possibly even receives other names. 

3 See also pp. 89, sqq., for the On Dreams. 
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thankful that he wrote much of which he had better reason to 
be proud.? 

VI. As to the period at which the Panegyric on Baldness was 
written, the only fact which seems to us unquestionable is 
that it must have been while Synesius was still a Heathen. 
In it he speaks of certain deadly sins in a way which—though 
he shows no sympathy for them and treats them contemptu- 
ously—would be altogether too light in any Christian, more 
especially a bishop. He also says, apparently of this book, 
that he had introduced into it many of the characteristics 
which marked his serious writings? These words can refer 
to nothing else than the Neo-Platonic opinions as to (a) Nature 
and Intelligence ;* (Ὁ) the different grades of gods; (6) the 
World-Soul, and the individual souls which emanate from it; 
(4) souls in the stars;* and (6) charms for attracting cosmic 
gods.© If he really held these convictions at the time when 
he wrote, it is manifest that he was then a Pagan. 

It is very probable that the date is to be placed after his 
embassy; for the book mentioned in Hp. 1° was sent to 
Nicander to be criticised by him previously to its publication, 
and Nicander was one of his Constantinopolitan friends. The 
probability is increased, if the work anonymously alluded to 
in Hp. 74 is the same;’ for that letter is addressed to another 
friend connected with the capital. It runs: ‘I sent you 
my book wrought in Attic style, a piece of careful workman- 
ship. Ifit meets with the approbation of Pylaemenes, most 





1 A far saner rationale of dreams is given in a few words by his friend 
S. Isidore in Epp. 1. 9. 

2 Ep. 1. 3 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 

4 Ibid. 8. 5 Ibid. 10. 

6 Synesius gives no name to this composition, but what he says of it is 
appropriate to the Panegyric on Baldness; and with this all authorities seem 
to identify it. Pétau on Hp. 1; Druon, p. 259; Volkmann, p. 152; 
Lapatz, p. 378. 

7 The books referred to in Hpp. 1 and 74 are identified by Druon, loc. cit. ; 
Lapatz, p. 115; and, apparently, Volkmann (p. 152), who gives a quotation 
from Ep. 1 as if it came from Ep. 74. 
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discerning of audiences, this very fact commends it to succeed- 
ing times. But, if it shall appear in no way worthy of serious 
attention, I sufppose one may amuse oneself with trifles ?’ 

Druon! thinks that the Panegyric must have been composed 
before the Dion, and before Synesius’ marriage, and therefore 
places it in 401 or 402.2, Lapatz cannot set it later than 403, 
as that is the date which he gives to Ep. 1.5 Miss Gardner‘ 
is uncertain whether to regard it as having preceded or 
followed the Dion. Volkmann also expresses himself un- 
decided, but inclines to think that it followed,5 and mentions 
Clausen as holding that the work was written probably not 
long before 405,° while Krabinger, he says,’ agrees with Druon 
in dating it before the marriage of its author. 

It is evident that there are insufficient grounds for settling 
on any very precise date. That it was composed after the 
embassy seems fairly made out, and its thorough-going Neo- 
Platonism shows that it cannot have been produced at the time 
when Synesius was gradually drawing towards Christianity. 
So far as we can venture on a date, we should think that 
the most likely one is somewhere between 403 and 405. 
The treatise is dealt with, and a summary of it appears, in 
Chapter viii. 

VII. The so-called 57th Letter, which probably belongs to 
the first year of Synesius’ episcopate (410), is really a public 
speech 8 in denunciation of the wickedness of Andronicus. Its 
argument is as follows :— | 


‘Divine Providence hates the forces which work evil in the 


1 p. 259, note 2. 

3 One of the reasons why he puts it before Synesius’ marriage is that our 
author, while saying that he believes that mother and sisters admire a man’s 
good looks (§ 1), does not include wives. But might not a similar use 
be made of the words, ‘Those for whose sake we risk ourselves on the 


campaign ... I mean daughters and wives’. . - ($21), to show that he 
was already married and had at least one daughter not otherwise known ? 
8 Lapatz, p. 143. ᾿ - #p.6l. . 5 Volkmann, p. 151. 
6 [bid. p. 152. 7 Ibid. p. 154. 


8 Druon (p. 172) thinks that it was delivered in the church at Ptolemais. 
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world, though It makes use of them in furthering Its aims. When 
they have accomplished their task, they are punished. This ‘is 
stated somewhere in the Bible, but I cannot give the precise 
reference. Though a king of Babylon destroyed Jerusalem, 
Babylon itself has vanished from the earth. Can we ask God why 
He acts thus? The Divine Power, of course, effects good (for this 
is natural to It), but It also actually brings good out of evil. 
Locusts, pestilence, a foreign enemy, bad rulers—all contribute to 
carry out Its designs. God does not make things evil; when they 
have made themselves so, He uses them. It is the very fact of 
‘your being useful in this way which cuts you off from Him. 
There are vessels to honour, and vessels to dishonour. A table is 
a sacred thing, and with it Abraham hospitably received God. 
A whip,'on the other hand, is an abominable thing. God cares 
for those who suffer punishment, as His chastisement of them 
proves ; as for those who inflict it (though He employs them as 
His instruments), He regards them as His enemies, because they 
are following, not His Will, but their own. 

‘It was necessary for the city to suffer; but this is no excuse 
for your conduct. Judas himself might have pleaded as much. 
Christ must be crucified for the sin of all men; yet ‘“‘ Woe to 
him by whom it is brought about! Good had it been for that 
man, if he had not been born!” A halter was his punishment in 
the visible world. Man cannot conceive what the punishment of 
the betrayer of Christ would be in the invisible world. 

‘Both Ausurians and Andronicus deserve severe punishment. 
The locusts which plagued us were blown into the sea. Against 
the Ausurians a duz has been divinely chosen. I hope that he 
may be better than any whom we have yet experienced. I trust 
that I may be able to congratulate him on a decisive victory. 
‘‘ Blessed is he who shall dash their infants to the ground upon 
the rock !” 

‘What destruction awaits Andronicus, the murderer of the 
land?! J consider him the most terrible of all our plagues. He 
is ἃ private affliction of my own; and by: means of him the 
Tempter is trying to compel me to resign my service at the Altar. 
Let me take my tale a short way back, so that you may thoroughly 
understand my position. 

‘From my childhood I have always been fond of leisure, and 
comfort, and the cultivation of the intelligence in a religious 


1 γὸν παλαμναῖον τῆς χώρας. 
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manner, and opposed to the turmoil of life. Yet, others, both 
individuals and cities, have frequently had the advantage of my 
assistance, and been benefited by my influence. This in no way 
hindered my philosophical studies. The thing which overwhelms 
the soul is to have to toil and struggle, and only just succeed. 
So long as one has merely to speak in order to gain one’s object, 
one has no right to spare words in the cause of the unfortunate. 
Precious indeed must man be, if for him Christ was crucified ! 
Till last year! I could always persuade people, perhaps through 
Divine favour, perhaps because I seldom occupied myself in public 
affgirs.? Now things have been put to the proof. 

“My hopes were bright ; and my life was made up of prayer, 
“study, and the chase. To have both soul and body in a healthy 
condition one must work and pray. It was thus happily that I 
lived till elected to the episcopate. No one ever shrank so much 
from it. Of this fact God is my Witness—God, Whose Ineffable 
Mysteries I’ took upon me for your sakes. Many a time did 1 
pray for death in preference to the bishop’s office! Philosophy 
kept me back—philosophy, to which I believed that I ought to 
devote myself. I was victorious over men, but vanquished by 
God ; and, rebelliously, I consented to the innovation in my life. 
I would fain have fled, but hope and fear restrained me. Devout 
old men bade me take heart ;.the evil demons were striving to 
gain possession of me, and I must choose the better part. A 
bishop-philosopher, said one, is the object of the Divine care. 
I certainly did not deem myself sufficiently important to have 
aroused the malignant creatures, but I was frightened at my own 
unworthiness. 

‘I prophesied calamity, and I was right. Directly I got here, 
misfortunes were upon me, with Andronicus as their purveyor. 
He filled the city with lamentations, he turned the judge’s court 
into a torture-chamber. No heathen rites were ever so barbarous 
as those with which he honoured the Demons of Vengeance! 
Everybody at once ran to me for help. My advice made no 
impression on him; my censure roused his wrath. Men think 
me influential, though my helplessness is now manifest. Shame 
and grief are mine, I am filled with anxieties and passions, and 
God is far away. My prayers are in confusion, I cannot collect 
my thoughts; yet, how can one have communion with the Deity, 
except by means of intelligence? The change in my manner of 


1 els τὸν μέχρι τοῦ παρόντος ἐνιαυτόν. 2 μόλις πραγμάτων ἁκτόμενος. 
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life is responsible. I had not known what it is to mourn. At 
the beginning of my new career I lost the dearest of my children. 
I was beside myself, and might have done myself some harm. 
It was not philosophy which preserved me; but Andronicus, by 
forcing my attention to the public calamities. My present sorrow 
is increased by the remembrance of past happiness! I know; 
for the first time, that I have prayed in vain. Every one pours 
out to me his tale of woe, and I can but give him a bootless pity. 
Andronicus is starving a man to death—to punish me! He would 
rather kill him than get money from him. I can do nothing to 
help the victim. Andronicus’ whole object is to dishonour the 
Church. 

‘The insolent treatment which J, a man of most ancient family, 
have received from him, a mere upstart, is of no moment ; I may 
even receive it gladly, as a kind of martyrdom. Till I became 
bishop, I never knew what it was to be slighted. Now, honour 
and dishonour are alike to me; both must be referred to Heaven. 

‘Finding that he could not move me, he turned to blasphemy. 
Let him carry on his crimes. I can do no more than try to keep 
myself free from the infection. It is no use to attempt any- 
thing further. 

f ‘To be bishop and statesman at the same time is impossible. 

Why do you attempt to join together things which God has put | 
asunder? Contemplation is the proper aim of the bishop who is 
true to his office.2 “Be still, and know that I am God.” Some 
bishops may be able to occupy themselves in public affairs, but 
not I. I cannot serve two masters. If an Angel could have lived 
more than thirty years among men without defilement from 
Matter, what need would there have been for the Son of God to 
become Incarnate} We must not expect men to have this imper- 
viousness to evily I am willing to condescend, when I can do so 


1 Cp. Epp. 73 and 138. The idea is not uncommon in the poets. We have 
given one famous instance on page 216. Another is: 


‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’ 


Others less known are : 
‘Thy songs remind me 
Of past joys, now turn’d to pain,’ 
and ; 
‘Visions more sad my fancy views— 
Visions of long-departed joys.’ 


2 θεωρία τέλος ἐστὶν ἱερωσύνης μὴ ψευδομένης τὸ ὄνομα. 
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without degenerating ; but you must not ask more of me. It is 
reasonable that I should object to looking after your paauices 
affairs, for I have not looked after my own. 

‘Andronicus shall not force me to resign my see.” I was never 
a public philosopher—though a philosopher I hope always to be; 
I will not be‘a public bishop. I cannot desert contemplation, 
except on rare occasions ; and even then, if I am to converse, it 
must be with only a few really intellectual persons.” One cannot 
do a thing well, unless it is 4 thing which one IfKes. You can 
find other men who will thoroughly suit your purpose. Innovation 
though it may be, you must choose another bishop to replace me 
or to be my coadjutor. Expediency is more important than 
custom. If you do not yet approve, the question may be deferred. 
Hear now the punishment inflicted by the couricil on the madness 
of Andronicus. 


It is in some points a fine speech. It is by no means devoid 
of eloquence, and it breathes a courageous spirit. But it is a 
peculiar and somewhat disjointed discourse. Its principal 
object is the denunciation of Andronicus and the justification 
of the action taken ‘by the Church of Ptolemais in excommuni- 
cating him. But it has also a secondary design—to convince 
the people that the speaker is not fitted to the kind of life 
for which they look in a bishop. For the first, energy and 
determination are required; but the second rather implies 
their absence. There is something a little lazy and selfish 
in Synesius’ complaint that his beloved ease has been taken 
from him, and that he is forced to toil actively for others at all 
seasons, instead of being able to choose his own times—some- 
thing too much like Longfellow’s monk— 


‘Placid, satisfied, serene, 
Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he.’ 
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And the case against the prefect, so far from being 
strengthened, is even weakened by the bishop's simple- 
minded admission that Andronicus had treated him badly. 
We do not believe that Synesius was actuated by any motives 
of personal ill-feeling; but he certainly lays himself open 
here to the possibility of such a charge. 

But, though the speech lacks unity of purpose, and its more 
solid arguments are in danger of being injuriously affected 
by the introduction of irrelevant matter, its pathos is, perhaps, 
even increased by these facts. Andronicus was not to blame 
for the death of Synesius’ child, or for the shrinking dread 
with which he regarded his elevation to the episcopate, or 
for his hankering alter the kind of religious life which could 
only be enjoyed in a sort of social convent; but the wicked- 
ness of Andronicus was the crowning calamity of the bishop’s 
troubles. As giving an insight into the magnitude of his 
difficulties in his new life, the discourse is full of interest; 
and,.if we hold that it does little towards showing that, the 
prefect was rightly excommunicated, which is not much better 
done in the sentence of excommunication (Hp. 58) itself, 
we cannot refuse to admit that it adds greatly to our feeling 
of sympathy for the sor ely tried metropolitan. 

VIII. To this sgme year (410) we may assign the speech 
which goes generally by the name of Constitutio or Catastasis ii., 
and to which we’refer throughout as Discourse ii. It seems 
to have been delivered at a public assembly convened with 
the intention of doing honour to Anysius after his defeat of 
the Ausurians. 


‘Iam glad to hear,’ says the speaker, ‘the reason which has 
brought the two cities together. The bishop is the very person 
who should feel especial gratitude to the successful general. I 
prayed for the utter overthrow of the enemy,! and Anysius has 


1 Synesius’ words are very strong: Kaxols κακῶς ἀπολωλεκέναι τοὺς 
καταράτους βαρβάρους ἐγὼ μὲν ἤτησα τὸν Θεόν. This is more than a prayer for 
victory. It implies a desire for cruel vengeance, and, like the quotation 
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been the human means through which Heaven has answered my 
prayer. The victory has been complete ; and, though I would not 
say a word in disparagement of the rest of our troops, it is the 
forty Unnigardae who have, under his command, managed the 
whole campaign. He knows how to win the confidence of his 
men by making himself their comrade. If we had two hundred 
additional Unnigardae, our young ἄμα would, with the approval 
of Heaven, carry the war across into the enemy’s country. I long 
to see the tables turned on them. Before, we could pray for this ; 
now, we may hope for it. Anysius thoroughly understands the 
Unnigardae ; under him, they are the very best defenders that we 
can have. Let us present a petition on his behalf. 

‘Anysius brought to an end the troubles caused by the insub- 
ordination of the men and the arrogance of the officers. To 
civilians, he; alone of the many duces whom we have had, is more 
than just. Absolutely free from corruption, he does not care even 
for gain lawfully obtained. He is genuinely devout. We may 
rightly pray, God bless him with a long and comfortable old age, 
and may his virtue make equal progress with his years!’ 


IX. Catastasis i., or Discourse i., may be assigned to the 
year 411. The speech! was made during a formidable in- 
vasion of Cyrenaica, when Gennadius was prefect and 
Innocent dux.? 


‘What is to be said,’ it runs, ‘about our calamities? Grief 
leaves us no time for speaking, and speech cannot fully describe 
the facts. Still we must inform the Imperial Council of the 
terrible condition of Pentapolis. The great Anthemius knows how 
loyal it was, and how it upheld the Emperor's cause against 
pretenders. The Empire, however, has forgotten it, and now 
Pentapolis is overwhelmed. For six years it has been struggling 
against death. Anysius and his Unnigardae added a year to its life. 
He quelled the spirit of the enemy; but now the Ausurians are 


from Psalm 137, in reference to the same foe, in Zp. 57, breathes far more 
of the spirit of the Old Dispensation than of that of the New. There is in 
it too much of the idea of the righteous washing his footsteps in the blood of 
the ungodly (Psalm 58. 9, P.B.) for it to be otherwise than painful in the 
mouth of a Christian bishop, even in times of such excitement. Is it a 
remnant of Synesius’ habits of thought in his pagan days? 

1 Lapatz (p. 266) considers it a letter. 

2 See the heading to the Discourse in Migne. 
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growing more daring, more successful. Our troops have not been 
able to stand against them, and owe their lives to the compassion 
of the foe. 

‘Not that it is the troops’ fault. The Unnigardae have done 
their best. The blame rests on the incompetence of the duces, 
who have grievously erred in their tactics. We needed a larger 
force and a ἄμα. I speak in the past tense, because it is too late 
now. So confident were the enemy, that women actually took 
part in their expeditions! How are the mighty fallen! Rome, 
once victorious everywhere, now threatened by a wretched tribe 
of nomads with the loss of Libya and Alexandria, and other 
territory besides ! 

‘The enemy have swept the land, with monstrous arrogance. 
In former days, they used to leave women and little children 
behind in the conquered towns; now they carry them off, to use 
them against their native land. 

‘The duz, eager to help, is not allowed to do so. His great age 
and a long attack of illness have stood in the way. If we had 
had suitable duces, we could easily have punished the foe. They 
have burnt churches and sacrilegiously treated the cemeteries. 
The Holy Tables and the Sacred Vessels have been put to profane 
and impious uses. If we speak of their plundering of personal 
property, it will seem that we are relating mere trifles. Pentapolis 
is utterly lost, both to the Empire and to us. Who shall reap 
crops from the desert? I have no longer a native land to 
abandon. Had I a ship, I would fiee to some island, probably 
Cythera (even in Egypt, I should not feel secure from peril from 


the Ausurians and their camels). There will I live—a poor man, 


a mere alien, where no one will credit my famous pedigree. 

‘Alas for Cyrene, where the public tablets can vouch for my 
descent from Heracles !—-where stand the Dorian tombs in which 
I shall find no place! Alas for Ptolemais, of which I am the last 
bishop ! 

‘I can say no more; my feelings are too much for me. I cannot 
go. I will clasp the Altar, and with my tears bathe the floor ; 
I will cleave to the sacred building. I long fora sleep in which 
the sounds of war are not heard. I am worn out with my military 
duties. Sleep is doled out to us, often broken in upon by the 
sound of the warning bell; and how hideous are my dreams! 
Hesiod talks of Hope’s remaining in the jar; but we make no 
account of Hesiod’s words ; we have no hope. 

‘Pentapolis has fallen under the Divine Wrath ; we are handed 


ae ga a el 
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over to the Spirits of Vengeance. Locusts, fire, enemy—mis- 
fortunes cease not. Let me away to an island, if the catastrophe 
fall not first! I will remain at my post, in my church, whether 
alive or dead! I'am a sacrificial minister of God, and perhaps 
I must offer the ministry of the sacrifice of my life; and, if 
the bloodless Altar is stained with a bishop’s blood, God will not 
pass the crime over !’ 


It is ἃ grand piece of rhetoric, and shows Synesius at his 
best as an. emotional speaker. The varying moods of persons 
in mortal danger are finely expressed in the short, rapid, 
sentences, the apparent contradictions. There is no fear in 
the bishop’s own heart. He is as brave, as determined, as 
ever. We. cannot fancy him deserting his post. He will 
certainly remain; but he wishes to make it clear how perilous 
the situation, is, how pressing the need of active assistance. 

The speech evidently closed with the sentence, ‘Certainly 
God, at least, will not pass over disregarded the bloodless 
Altar stained with the blood of a bishop!’! The two iambic 
lines,? which follow in Migne’s edition, have no connection 
with it, and must have been attached to it by mistake. 

X. The two short Homilies, which can hardly be more 
than fragments of those originally spoken, must date from 
about this time—somewhere between 410 and 413. Both 
seem to have been delivered on some Festival or its Vigil. 

Homily i. ‘The Feast bids me speak, but my words shall 
be few. You have been keeping the Fast; do not now run 
to the opposite extreme. Observe the Feast with such 
rejoicing as is well pleasing to God, not that which demons 
love. ‘Rejoice in the LorpD with fear.” Beware of the 


pampered body, and the way in which, while putting on flesh, 


it turns the soul away from putting on Reason.’ Here follows 


a mystical interpretation, quite in the manner of Alexandria, 


1 ον μὴν ὅ γε Θεὸς περιόψεται τὸν βωμὸν τὸν ἀναίμακτον ἱερέως αἵματι μιαινόμενον. 
Elys κράτιστος ἐν λόγοις καὶ πράγμασιν, 
ᾧ πᾶσα, θαλέλαιε, παιδεία πρέτει, 


a SSS SS es | 
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of Psalm 75. 8 (14, 9 in the LXx), in which Synesius makes 
exceeding light of the value of the letter, and declares that 
it is the spirit alone. which is of consequence! ‘The “cup 
in the Hand of the LorD” is the Holy Bible, composed of 
the two Testaments. It is with this drink that the soul is 
watered. The Old possessed the Promise, while the New 
brought forward the Apostle. The Law of Moses was 
succeeded by the Law of the-Lorp; and the cup is one, for 
it was One Spirit Who inspired both Prophet and Apostle. 
Like an able painter, He long ago made the sketch, and 
afterwards produced the finished picture.’ | 

Homily ii., as Pétau marks, appears to have been addressed 
on Easter Even to the newly baptized. 

‘It is a sacred night, which makes manifest a Light greater 
than ever was that of the sun; for the fairest thing on 
earth cannot be compared with the Creator. No created 
thing was That Which gives light to souls: Which gave light 
to the sun itself. See, each one of you now is, as it were, 
an Angel in the city. It is to you that it is said, “Our citizen- 
ship is in Heaven.” Be on your guard against falling 
away. The pollution which comes after cleansing is hard 
to wash out.’ 

These fragments are interesting and artistic. They are 
more; for there is in them earnest warning. In spite of 
the unsatisfactory handling of the Scriptures in the first, 
in spite of the hints of a still well-remembered Neo-Platonism 
in both of them, they suggest that Synesius may have 
become a useful preacher. The first rather accords with 
the suspicion, which one would have naturally formed for 
oneself, that his weak point would be a tendency to be too 
learned, and preach over the heads of his congregation. 


1 There is something a little like this in Isidore, Zpp. 5. 281, though the 
abbot is speaking disparagingly, not of the literal meaning of the Scripture, 
but of the style in which it is expressed. Τῆς θείας σοφίας ἡ μὲν λέξις πεζὴ, ἡ 
ἔννοια δὲ οὐρανομήκης. : 
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The passage! printed in Migne as the second part of 
Homily 11. has (as Pétau’s note in that edition says) nothing 
to do with it. It seems to belong to some forensic speech, 
and denounces the iniquities of the people of Leontopolis, a 
city in the Delta of the Nile. 


‘At length they have given up their family feuds,’ it says, ‘and 
‘taken to harassing their neighbours with, vexatiaus ‘litigation. 
Perhaps, however, the change is less even than it seems; it may 
be that individual quarrels go on as before, and all join together 
to carry on a corporate quarrel as well. We have been accused, 
then, and acquitted, the very character of the charges proving our 
innocence! It was to practise agriculture, not to attend to law- 
suits, that we were taught. What right have they to come into 
our territory, which is less well supplied with water than their 
own? This year they have had no money over; so they have 
tried to wring it out of us. So dishonest is their claim, that they 
admit that the water which they use does not belong to them.’ 


The fragment is short and obscure, and we are by no means 
satisfied with the best summary of it which we have been able 
to give. There is nothing to indicate its date. 

XI, With regard to the Hymns, we do not feel capable of 
assigning them any definite dates, except in the case of the 
third—which must have been written after, and looks as if it 
had been written soon after, Synesius’ return from Constan- 
tinople. The first four and the sixth were most probably 
composed while their author was still a Pagan, and must, 
therefore, be ascribed to some time before 409. Perhaps we 
may even hold that none of them are of later origin than about 


— «= — ——— rn _—— ---- 


1 Druon (p. 172) says positively that this was not written by Synesius. 
We are not prepared very strenuously to resist his opinion; we must leave 
the question undecided. While the liking for agriculture and the distaste 
for the law-courts are both characteristic of our author, there is nothing 
improbable in supposing that the same combination may also have marked 
some other writer; and an attack on the Libyan Pentapolis by the inhabi- 
tants of a city in the Delta (apparently for the purpose of capturing the 
wells) is most unlikely—as one perceives directly, if one reflects on the great 
distance which would have to be traversed. Besides, the Pentapolitans 
could hardly be described as ‘neighbours’ (ἀστυγείτονας) to Leontopolis. 
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405 or so. (Druon, p. 110, thinks that the first and second 
were probably composed before the period of the embassy.) 
The fifth and the last four contain Christian expressions, and, 
accordingly, cannot be earlier than this last date.! 


Hymn 1.—‘I must leave lowlier songs of earthly love and 
beauty for more majestic theme. Let me sing the sacred travail- 
pain of God-conceiving Wisdom. What are the splendid gifts of 
earth, compared with cares for God? Let each one seek fame 
among men in whatever line he please ; mine be it to live unknown 
of others, but knowing well the things of God. Young or old, 
rich or poor, may I have with me laughing Wisdom, that feels not 
the weight of bitter cares of life. May I have just sufficient means 
to escape anxiety. See, ‘tis early morn; my strings resound 
unbidden ; I hear a mystic voice. What melody will come forth ἢ 

‘Self-sped Principle, Father and Preserver of the universe, 
without beginning, exulting in endless glory, God sits in perfect 
calm divine. Sacred Unity of unities, He issued forth from 
Himself, a Unity of Threefold Might. Fair emanations spring 
from this source, and return to it. 

‘Stay, daring lute! Speak not of Mysteries ineffable; voice 
things below. Yet, ‘tis only for intellectual worlds that intel- 
ligence cares. The indivisible origin of mortal spirit divides itself 
from thence. There descends to Matter an intelligence which is 
a slight fragment of the Divine, and causes the concave heaven to 
revolve. It distributes itself in parts among the stars, the angels, 
the earth. Far from its source, it became forgetful of it, and 
gazed in admiration on joyless earth. God is present, beholding 
mortal things ; some light is present in closed eyes. Men, fallen 
hither, have yet some might, which raises them aloft, as, fleeing 
from life, they start on sacred paths to the palace of their Sire. 
Happy he who escapes from Matter, and leaps back to God! 
Happy he who mounts at length on wings of intelligence, and 
gazes on Depth divine! It is toilsome to raise oneself on high ; 
yet, make firm the impulse, and the Sire will be at hand to aid. 
A ray of light will shine upon thy path, and show the plain of 
intelligence. Come, my soul, supplicate the Sire, abandon earth, 
mount up, and—united to God—dance as God thyself!’ 


1 For the reason given on p. 505, note 1, we are inclined to place 
Hymns 5, 7, 8, and 9 late in Synesius’ life. 


21 
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Hymn 2.—‘Again ’tis day. Again, my heart, pour forth thy 
morning hymn to God, Who gave the light of dawn, Who gave 
the stars of ‘night. Upper Air has fertilised prolific Matter; the 
glorious moon is born. High above the stars, mighty Intelligence 
with hoary wings crowns the height. What is beyond, sacred 
Silence keeps unsevered, yet severed. A single Source, a single 
Root, a Form of triple Light shone out—the Father’s Depth, the 
glorious Son, the Holy Spirit. A single Source, a single Root, 
produced the noble things substantial, Angels, that grow not old, 
near their kindly Sires, sang Him Who begets and the First- 
generated Form. This host of angels, now gazing on Intel- 
ligence, adorns itself with beauty; now gazing beneath, brings 
down this beauty to lowest Matter, where Nature brings forth a 
crowd of demons. Whence a breath, scattered about the earth, 
gave life to its various parts in skilfully wrought forms. 

‘ All things depend on Thee. Thou art the Source of all. Thou 
Father art, thou Mother; Male, Female, Voice, Silence, Nature 
of Nature. Thou art all alike. Hail, then, Eternity of eternity, 
Root of the world, Centre of existence, Unity of Numbers—of 
Potentates who are before, and without, substance! Great be Thy 
joy; for joy is God’s. List to my hymns. Grant me wisdom, 
happiness, grace of calm life. Drive far from me both poverty 
and wealth. Ward off disease ; keep me free from passions and 
anxieties, that earth weigh not down my intelligence. Let me 
arise, and celebrate the rites ineffable in honour of Thy Scion.’ 
Hymn 3.!—‘ My soul, give sleep to Matter’s phrensies ; engage 


.---ς. 


1 Both Druon (p. 279) and Lapatz (p. 335) think that it is to this hymn 
that Synesius refers, when he says in Zp. 140, ‘I am asking for that iambic 
composition (αἰτῶ γὰρ τὸ ἐν ἰάμβοις ἐκεῖνο συνταγμάτιον) in which the writer 
converses with his soul. For, while at that time I thought I could recol- 
lect it, it now seems probable that that which takes its place will have no 
resemblance to it.’ (It appears that the original manuscript had been left 
with Herculian.) The only obvious ground, however, for supposing that 
this hymn is here alluded to, is that it begins with the words "Aye μοι, ψυχά. 
But, since Synesius was a philosopher and wrote much poetry which has 
perished, may there not have been other writings in which he conversed 
with his soul? Hymn 3 is not iambic, but anapaestic. (We are willing to 
admit that it is possible, though scarcely more, that by τὸ ἐν ἐάμβοις 
συνταγμάτιον may be meant simply a poem of any kind, without regard to its 
exact metre; for, though Liddell and Scott afford no such example of the 
use of ἴαμβος, they give as one meaning for τὸ ἰαμβεῖον, ‘generally, a verse, 
line.’) Ep. 140 itself seems to us to show that Hymn 3 is not intended ; for 
Synesius goes on to say, ‘Send me a duplicate, then, of the four lines’ 
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on sacred hymns—a sacrifice poetic to King of gods. On sea, 
in islands, on mainlands, in cities, on hills, on plains renowned, 
I sing Thee, world’s Blessed Sire! By night, by day, at dawn, at 
eve, to Thee my hymns I raise. The stars, the moon, the sun, 
director of holy souls, bear me witness. On pinion light I turn 
from Matter to Thy halls, to Thy bosom, to Thy vestibule, to 
sacred shrines of venerable worship, a suppliant rejoicing. To the 
summit of famous hills a suppliant have I come. I come to 
mighty glen of desert Libya, which men, whose cares are of the 
town, defile not—in order that, free from passions, desires, toils, 
lamentation, wraths, strifes, with pure tongue and reverent mind, 
my soul may render Thee the hymn which it owes. May all 
things keep silence—upper air, earth, sea, lower air, winds, waves, 
rivers, streams, hollows of the world—while holy hymns are 
offered in sacrifice! May serpent flee, and winged serpent, the 
demon of Matter, which clouds the soul and hinders prayer. 
Keep off, O Blessed Father, the soul-devouring hounds from my 
soul, my prayer, my life, my works. May Thy far-famed atten- 
dants hearken to the offering of my mind. I would start forth; 
@ voice divine rings loud about my intelligence. Be propitious, 
O Blessed Father, if I have too rashly handled what is Thine. 
‘Before Thy brightness every eye must close; not even gods may 
look with piercing gaze upon Thy light. The intelligence, seeking 
to attain the unattainable, turns back from Thee, unable to view 
the brightness sparkling in inexhaustible Depth. Turning from 
Thee, it marks the First-appearing Form. Thence does it take 
the flowers of light, to offer them in hymns to Thee. May it lull 
the blast of winds, restoring Thee Thine own! 

‘For all is Thine, O King, Father of fathers, Thyself Thy 
Father, Forefather, without father, Son of Thyself, Unity earlier 
than unity, Seed and Centre of all things, Intelligence before and 
without substance, Root of the world, Light, Reality, Source of 
wisdom, hidden Intelligence, Ruler of thunders, Sire of ages, 
surpassing gods and intelligences, since Thou art the Source of 
intelligence. King, Creator, Preserver, Source, Origin, Root, 
Unit, Number, Intelligence, Intelligent, Intelligible, and earlier 
than the intelligible, One and All, One before all, Seed, Root, 


(Avrlypadoy οὖν τῆς τετράδος ἀπόστειλον)---πὰ the hymn contains 733 lines— 
at least ‘four lines’ is, we think, the most likely signification of rerpds and 
of Pétau’s equivalent ‘quaternarium.’ If it means ‘a composition divided 
into four parts,’ what similar division is there to be found in the hymna? 
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Branch, Nature of intelligent things, Female, Male—all this art 
Thou. 

‘Thou bearest, Thou art born; Thou enlightenest, Thou 
shinest; Thou appearest, Thou art hidden. Thou didst issue 
forth, to beget a Son, Wisdom, Creator. . Yet, issuing forth, Thou 
remainest. I sing Thee, both Unity and Trinity. One may not 
speak of Second or Third. Oh, wondrous begetting! Unspeak- 
able Scion of Sire Unspeakable, Thou art the Will of the Sire, 
eternally generated. 

‘Am I too bold? Thou givest light intelligible, and keepest 

holy humanity pure from Matter. Thee I may praise, Creator of 
gods. Thee the starry intelligences, the souls that govern all 
parts of the universe, angels and demigods, sing. Nature and 
Nature's offspring sing of Thee, Nature as Thou art of Nature. 
Thou cherishest Nature, which is the origin of mortals and the 
image of the Eternal Nature, bringing life to the lowest part of 
the universe. 
. ‘Existing things shall never perish, but all mutually benefit by 
one another. Mother Nature, in harmony composed of variety, 
honours Thee through all living creatures. All things give Thee 
a praise that grows. not old—dawn, night, lightnings, snowflakes, 
heaven, upper and lower air, earth, water, bodies, spirits, seeds, 
fruits, plants, grasses, roots, herbs, cattle, birds, fish—all praise 
Thee. = 

‘Behold, too, a soul of little strength, praying in Libya. 
Matter surrounds it with clouds; but let Thine eye pierce through 
them, O Father. Light me, O King, upon my heavenward way. 
Let me escape the body, and be free from earth. Let not fate 
devour my life with gloomy anxieties. To Thee this praise I 
bring, to Thy wise Son, and Wisdom Itself. Thy Son remains in 
Thee, though from Thee He sped out, and governs all things, 
down to the very lowest—He, the Accomplisher of good things, 
the Banisher of woes. : 

“Tis natural that God, the Artist of the world, should ward off 
misfortunes from His own works. It was to pay Thee this debt 
that I came from Thrace, where for three years I dwelled near the 
palace, enduring toils for my native land. I laboured, I wept ; to 
all Thy shrines I used to go. Prone on the ground, I besought 
all the gods of Thrace and Chalcedon. The blessed ones assisted 
me ; yet, troublous then was my life by reason of the sufferings of 
my country. Her Thou didst set up, Thou Prince of the world, 
Who growest not old. Harassed and weary as I was, Thou didst 
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support me; Thou gavest me good success and respite from 
lengthy toils. Preserve these blessings for Libya into the time to 
come, for the sake of Thine own mercy, for the sake of a soul 
which has suffered. Loose Thy suppliant from labours, diseases, 
anxieties. Grant me a life intellectual. Give me neither wealth 
nor poverty ; for both bind the soul to earth. O Father, Source 
of Wisdom, enlighten my mind; lead me up to Thyself, chasing © 
from me the demons of Matter. Preserve my body and my spirit. 
I am defiled by Matter; earthly desires chain me down. O Pro- 
tector, O Purifier, loose me from ills, diseases, fetters. Within 
me I have a spark of intelligence, Thy seed, bent down towards 
depths of Matter. Thou didst place the soul in the world, sowing 
intelligence in the body. Pity, then, Thy daughter, who came to ᾿ 
earth as servant, and became a slave. Matter enchained me, but 
still I have some vigour. Pity Thy daughter-suppliant, as she 
attempts to rise, while Matter holds her back. Enkindle the light 
that is in me. Place me where Nature cannot reach. Put fire 
between me and earth. Grant me to fly on pinions of intelligence. 
Drive far the hostile demons. Bid Thy holy attendants fling wide 
for me light’s portals. While still on earth, let me not be of the 
soil. I repent of my earthly life. Begone, ye sweet infatuations, 
by which the soul is held a bondmaid of the earth! 

‘He, who takes the sweets of Matter, learns to his cost 
that it has also a bitter portion. God is the unmixed good. 
Drunk with infatuation, I learned my woe too late. I fly towards 
the Father’s meadow, fleeing from both gifts of Matter. Behold 
Thy suppliant attempting to mount; enlighten me, enable my 
wings, relax my fetters. May I escape from the body to Thy 
bosom, whence flows the soul’s source. I am on earth, but I come 
from heaven. Restore me to the Spring whence I was poured 
forth. Grant that, beneath the ordering of my Sire, I may sing 
in union with the royal choir. Let me mingle with the light, and 
never more sink to earth; but, so long as I remain in the bonds 
of Matter, may a kindly fortune cherish me, O Blessed One!’ 

Hymn 4.—‘Thee I sing at all times, by day and night, Sire, 
Physician, Giver of wisdom, Banisher of diseases, Who grantest 
to souls a life devoid of toils, devoid of earthly anxiety. Set my 
life free from such, that I may hymn the Root of all things and 
not be turned aside from God. I sing Thee, Ruler of the world. 
Let earth be still; let a reverent silence brood over all things, 
while I pray and sing my hymns—for all things are made by 
Thee. Let winds, trees, birds, upper and lower air, listen in 
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silence to the strain. Let waters stand noiselessly. May the 
demons flee from my prayer, and Thy holy attendants bear my 
supplications on high. 

“Ὁ Unity, Father, Origin, Source, Root, Blessing, Star, World, 
Idea, Beauty, Hidden Seed—coming from Whom the Divine 
Spirit inflames a second world—Thee I sing by voice or by silence ; 
for both are alike significant to Thee.! I hymn too Thy Son, 
First-born, First-shining, most famous Son of Father Unspeakable. 
The Sacred Spirit, too, Centre of Sire, Centre of Son. As Mother, 
Sister, Daughter, He caused the Hidden Root to be brought forth. 

‘The Son appeared, God of God. Unity art Thou, and Trinity ; 
tis an unsevered severance. The Son has issued forth; yet, still 
He remains with the Father. To the world He brings down 
happiness of life from the Source whence He Himself has it. 
O Word, I sing Thee with the Father. Thy Birth is from the 
Father's Intelligence. First art Thou to come out from the First 
Root, Thyself the Root of all things subsequent. The Unity 
Ineffable, the Seed of all things, sowed Thee as Seed of all things. 
Through Thee all Nature received life from God the Father. For 
Thee the sphere rolls onward, for Thee the seven stars dance upon 
their course ; the lights of the world obey Thee. “Tis Thou Who 
maintainest undissolved the course of ages. Beneath Thy care 
the herd of stars is pastured. "Tis Thou Who apportionest their 
works and givest life to those in heaven, in air, on earth, under the 
earth. Sovereign oi intelligence, Thou dispensest intelligence to 
gods and men. Thou givest the soul; Thou knowest not weariness. 

‘Qn Thee depend the soul and all things. Thou bringest the 
stream of life from the Ineffable Father down to earth, through 
earth’s prototype, the worlds intellectual. Earth owns a second 
sun, director of Matter that is coming into being and that is 
perishing—a second sun, the offspring, the sensible copy, of the 
intelligible sun. This is by Thy will, most glorious Son, Father 
Ineffable, Unknown, Source of Intelligence—of Soul—of Nature. 
Behold me prone on earth, a suppliant blind. Pity the suppliant 
soul, O Light-giver! Drive far diseases, anxieties, the hound 
infernal, demon of Matter, from my soul, my prayer, my life, my 
works! May the demon remain outside my body, my spirit, and 
all things that are mine! May he fly from me—the demon who 
hinders the upward course towards God. Give mea holy angel 


: OP. the Oracle preserved in Herodotus, 1. 47 :— 
Kal x sof συνίημι, καὶ οὐ φωνεῦντος ἀκούω, 
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to accompany me, as friend, as guardian, as watcher. May he 
keep my body from disease, my spirit from injury ; and cause my 
soul to forget passions, that it may enrich its earthly life with 
hymns in Thy honour—that, after fate, after the bonds of earth, 
I may attain, pure from Matter, Thy abode, Thy bosom, whence 
flows the Source of the soul! Give me Thy hand; call me, O 
Blessed One ; lift up the suppliant soul from Matter.’ 

Hymn 6.—‘ Together with the self-engendered Source surpassing 
ineffable unities, the Son of God I will sing—sole Son from sole 
Father, Whom the Father’s Will brought forth. He came, making 
intelligences manifest. Poured out, they yet remain. O beauteous 
Wisdom of the Father, He granted Thee, begotten, to beget. 
Hidden Seed of the Father, He made Thee Origin of worlds, to 
bring down forms for bodies from things intelligible. Thoy 
orderest the orb of heaven, the herd of stars, the choir of angels, 
the host of demons, and mortal nature too. Thou pourest a spirit 
into earth, and reunitest to its source that which Thou hast given, 
freeing mortals from death. Be gracious to my hymns, and grant 
Thy minstrel a tranquil life. Make still the wandering stream, 
dry up the billows of Matter. From soul and limbs drive far 
disease, lull passions to rest, ward off both horrid wealth and 
poverty, add fame to glorious deeds, give me honour among the 
peoples, grant me the power to persuade—that my intelligence, 
free from toil, may not be idle or groan amid earthly anxieties ; 
but let me refresh my intelligence from Thy lofty streams.’ 


This is the first, or Hellenic, group of the Hymns, The 
second group all contain, as we have said, expressions which 
prove them written either after Synesius’ conversion, or, at 
least, after he had begun to turn towards Christianity. It 
ought to be particularly noticed how close is the resemblance 
between the two classes—‘ how easy was the transference from 
a semi-Christian Platonism to a Neo-Platonic Christianity’ '— 
how uncertain would be the success of any attempt to separate 
them, were it not for these individual. expressions. Even as 


_ it is, one cannot be absolutely sure that all the hymns already 


summarised belong to the earlier set, though the probability 
is that they do. 





1 Gardner, p. 110. 
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Hymn 5.—‘Let us hymn the Son of the Bride—Bride of no 
mortal husband. Ineffable are the Father’s counsels. ‘Twas late 
when, in Human Form, Christ was born, coming to bring the Light 
Original to mortals. The Birth Majestic knows the Root of ages. 
Thyself art Light Original, shining in union with the Father. 
Breaking through dark Matter, Thou shinest on holy souls. 
Creator art Thou of the world, of .stars, of earth ; and Saviour of 
men. Thine is the sun, and Thine the moon, the fruits, the 
flocks. Sending out brightness from Thy spring, Thou enrichest 
the worlds. From Thee sprang forth light, intelligence, and soul. 
Have pity on Thy daughter, enclosed in mortal limbs and material 
measures. Preserve me from disease, give me the power to per- 
suade, grant my works fame suited to the ancient glory of Cyrene 
and Sparta. May my soul, free from grief, lead a gentle life, 
gazing towards Thy light—that, cleansed from Matter, I may 
hasten on paths whence there is no return, fleeing from earthly 
labours, to mingle with the soul’s Source. Grant such a pure life 
to Thy minstrel. Singing of Thee, I glorify the Root from Which 
Thou didst spring, and the Co-equal Spirit between the Root and 
Branch. Hail, Source of the Son, Image of the Father, Founda- 
tion of the Son, Seal of the Father, Power of the Son, Beauty of 
the Father, Spirit Undefiled, Centre of Son and Father! Do Thou, 
with the Father, send Him upon me, to refresh the pinions of my 
soul, to bring gifts divine.’ 

Hymn 7.—'‘I was the first to discover a strain for Thee, glorious 
Son of the Virgin, Jesus of Jerusalem. Accept a reverent ode. 
We will sing the deathless God, Son of the Father Who begat the 
ages, the Son Who gave life to the world, boundless Wisdom— 
God, yet One Dead. When Thou wast born in mortal nature, 
the Magi, led by the star, were astonied—in doubt as to Who it 
was—God, or Dead One, or King. Bring gifts—myrrh, gold, 
frankincense ; frankincense for God, gold for a King, myrrh is 
appropriate to Thy Tomb. Earth, sea, the ways of demons, 
air, recesses beneath the earth—all Thou didst cleanse, going 
as God to Hades, to the assistance of the dead. Accept a 
reverent ode.’ 


A rapirvi al muto inferno, 
Vecchi padri, Egli ὁ disceso : 
Il sospir del tempo antico, 

Il terror dell’ inimico, 

Il promesso Vincitor. 
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Hymn 8.1—‘In Dorian mode let me sing in Thy honour, Thou 
Divine One, Son of the Virgin. Preserve my life free from woe. 
May light shine on my mind from Source intellectual. Grant 
strength to my youth and glory to my deeds; bring joy to my 
old age, increasing a very famous understanding together with 
health. Guard my brother, whom lately, as he was on the verge 
of death, Thou didst bring back for me, soothing my cares and 
tears. For Thy suppliant’s sake, O Father, Thou didst even raise 
the dead. Guard my sister, the pair of children, and the whole 
household. Preserve my wife free from disease and trouble, 
faithful, free from unholy deeds, loyal to me. When my soul is 
liberated from fetters of earthly life, take it away from misfortune ; 
and grant me, with the choirs of the pure, to lift my hymns to the 
Glory of Thy Father and to Thy own Might. Again will I sing a 
melody to Thee— perhaps again tune my lyre.’ 

Hymn 9.—‘Thee I sing, Blessed Offspring of the Virgin of 
Jerusalem, Who from Thy Father's garden didst drive the serpent. 


1 Druon (p. 106) and Volkmann (p. 185, note *) date this hymn in 405 or 
406, because Synesius speaks in it of only ¢wo children. As they are 
mentioned immediately after his sister, it is not certain that they are not 
her children ; but it is more natural to suppose that they are his own. The 
second son does seem to have been born about 405 or 406, and we have a 
shrewd suspicion that the second and third were twins; but these writers 
suggest nothing of that kind. If they were not twins, what is there to show 
that the third was born before 408 or thereabouts? Again, there is no clear 
evidence that the hymn may not have been written after the death of one of 
the children. (Doubtless Synesius would still have prayed for him, but not 
in thisjpoem. Here he is interceding only for the living, for he makes no 
mention of his parents.) If there were twins, it seems almost certain that 
the composition must be placed at a time when one of the three boys had 
died, and consequently during our author's episcopate. In that case, one 
passage in the hymn would provide a strong argument in favour of the 
theory that he retained his wife (though not an entirely decisive argument ; 
for, though the words seem to imply that she was still living with him, they 
might, quite conceivably, mean that, as he had separated from her, he 
wished her to remember that she still could not marry another. See also 
what S. Isidore—Hpp. 3. 176—says in reference to ‘ leading about a sister, a 
wife’). Weare prepared to think that as early as 405 the philosopher may 
have been tending towards Christianity ; but Hymn 8 was composed by a 
believer in the Saviour’s Virgin-Birth, and such a belief is very improbable 
in any one who had not practically accepted the whole of the Church’s 
dogmatic scheme, even though he might still hesitate to be baptized. So 
thorough-going an admission of our most holy Religion one is not justified in 
assuming in Synesius in 405. Whether the work be dated as early as this, 
or as late as 410, there are still difficulties in the way which have not been 
overcome, 
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Even to earth didst Thou come down, to dwell among the short- 
lived ; even ,beneath Hell didst Thou descend, where Death ruled 
myriad souls. Before Thee Hades the Ancient trembled, the 
people-devouring hound recoiled. Loosing the holy choirs of 
souls, Thou singest to the Glory of the Father. As Thou 
ascendedst, the demons in the air trembled before Thee, the stars 
were astonied. Upper Air, father of harmony, blended his music 
in victorious strain. The stars of morn and eve smiled. The 
moon, shepherd of gods of might, was leading the way. The sun 
spread out his locks beneath Thy track, and recognised the Son 
of God, the Origin of his own fire. Over azure-vaulted heaven 
didst Thou leap, and fly upon the intellectual spheres, where is 
the silent heaven, source of blessings, beyond the reach of Time 
that controls the offspring of the earth—beyond the reach of the 
calamities of Matter—where Age, the Ancient-born that grows not 
old, dispenses to the gods their eternal dwelling.’ 

Hymn 10.—‘ Remember, O Christ, Son of God Who reigns aloft, 
Thy sinful slave who wrote this song. Grant me freedom from 
the passions implanted in my defiled soul. Grant me to behold 
Thy Divine Brightness, O Saviour Jesus; and in Thy Presence 
I will sing an ode to the Physician of souls, the Physician of 
limbs, together with the Mighty Father and the Holy Spirit.’ 


The compositions with which we have dealt under the 
foregoing eleven sections, together with 155 or 156! letters, 
form the whole of the extant works of Synesius. A few 
verses of his are found in some of his prose-works; and it 
cannot be said that there is anything striking about them. 
The following are all of which we know :— 


1, Τῆς χρυσῆς εἰκὼν ἢ Κύπριδος, ἢ Erparovixns,* 


The beginning of the letter,‘ Your famous epigram, seems to 
speak of Nicander as the author; but this idea is presently 
contradicted, as Synesius says, ‘It was composed by me.’ 
Pétau’s conjecture of μου for σου in the former sentence 


1 The 57th, as has been said (p. 486), is a speech, not a letter, and it is 
possible that the 154th and 155th should be joined together. 
2 Ep. 76. 
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appears necessary. The line looks like a mere imitation of 
Asclepiades’ 
Κύπριδος ὅδ᾽ εἰκών᾽ φέρ᾽ ἰδώμεθα μὴ Bepevixas. 
2. ᾿Αγνεῦσαι 8 ἀκοὰς βλασφημοσύνης ἀλεγεινῆς. 


We conclude that this belongs to Synesius, as the only 
reference which Liddell and Scott give for βλασφημοσύνη is 
this passage. . 
| 3. Ἢ σοφίη στίβον εὗρεν és οὐρανόν᾽ ὦ μέγα θαῦμα" 
καὶ νόος ἐξ αὐτῶν ἦλθεν ἐπουρανίων" 
ἡνίδε καὶ γυρὰ σφαίρας ἐπετάσσατο νῶτα, 
ἶσα δὲ κύκλα τομαῖς οὐχ ὁμαλαῖσι τέμε. 
Σκέπτεο τείρεα πάντα πρὸς ἄντυγα, τῆς ἔπι Τιτὰν 
νύκτα ταλαντεύει καὶ φάος ἀρχόμενος" 
δέξο ζωδιακοῦ λοξώσιας, οὐδέ σε λήσει 
κλεινὰ μεσημβρινῆς κέντρα συνηλύσεως.3 
We are inclined to include ‘the next three among our 
author’s compositions, though they may perhaps be quotations 
whose source we have failed to find :— 
4, Ov yap σφᾶς ἐκ νυκτὸς ἐγείρει κῦμ᾽ ἐπιθρῶσκον." 
: καὶ τίσιν οὐ θέμις ὄμμα βάλῃσιν." 
θ. Ἦ μάλα δὴ κεῖναί γε μακάρταται ἔξοχα πασέων 
Ψψυχάων ποτὶ γαῖαν an’ οὐρανόθεν προχέονται. 
Κεῖναι δ᾽ δ ὄλβιαί τε, καὶ οὐ φατὰ νήματ᾽ ἔχουσαι, 
ὅσσαι an’ αἰγλήεντος, Αναξ, σέθεν, ἠδὲ καὶ αὐτοῦ 
ἐκ Διὸς ἐξεγένοντο, μίτον. κρατερῆς Un’ ἀνάγκης. 
Druon (p. 104) gives another line, from the Anthology. It is 
not found in Migne. It sounds like ‘A, B, C’ put into heroic 
verse :-— 
7. Οἱ τρεῖς Τυνδαρίδαι, Κάστωρ, “Ἑλένη, Πολυδεύκης. 
Why did the Anthology preserve it? Is it any more admirable 
than 
One-half, three-fourths, five-sixths, and seven-eighths ? 
Druon speaks as if the line had always stood alone.’ If he 
is right, we do not know what can be said in its favour. 


1 Ep. 57. 3 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 3 Kp. 147. 
4 On Providence, 2. 5. 5 ὄλβισται (Krabinger). 6 On Dreams, 11. 
7 He calls it ‘une... épigramme en un vers.’ 
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Otherwise, it is hardly fair to treat the poor thing with con- 

tumely as it shivers in frigid isolation apart from its context. 

If, in some future generation, the whole of the Coming of 

Arthur should have perished, with the exception of the first 

line, would any critic of the days to come be able to do justice 

to Tennyson’s beautiful poem simply from the words— 
‘Leodogran, the King of Cameliard’ ? 


But, then, one cannot conceive how this one line should 
survive, if all the rest disappeared. How comes it that such 
is the case with Synesius’ ‘composition? Is Druon right, 
after all? If so, his remark that the verse is ‘assez 
insignifiante’ is hardly strong enough. 

Of his lost writings, one is the treatise, or possibly poem,? 
On the Chase. It was composed before the Dion and the 
On Dreams The author speaks with a certain degree of 








1 Perhaps we should include in this list the two lines given on page 494, 
note 2. 

3 Druon (pp. 28, 104) and Lapatz (p. 246) both regard it as poetry. 
Volkmann (p. 152) is undecided. Lapatz thinks that it was the poem asked 
for by Simplicius in Zp. 129b; but this is merely conjecture, for there 
Synesius only says, ‘If you are particularly anxious to have the poems for 
which you asked (though J am not conscious that there is anything good in 
them but the subject)... .’ Perhaps Lapatz has been led to identify the 
two through our author’s speaking with similar humility of the On the Chase 
in Ep. 153. Here, however, it is the subject as to which he is possibly 
doubtful; he is well enough satisfied with its treatment. To us a com- 
parison of the passages from Hpp. 129b and 153 affords decisive proof that 
the composition desired by Simplicius was not the On the Chase. Though 
we know nothing against the theory that this latter was a poem, we can find 
nothing to prove it. The idea has probably arisen from the use of the 
expression, καί τινα τῶν ἐκ ποιητικῆς ἐπιμελῶς ἔχοντα, which would be quite 
appropriate even if referring to ἃ prose-work written in somewhat poetical 
style. Such works are very usual among ourselves—as one can see by read- 
ing the published sermons of some of our well-known preachers—and must 
have been common in an age when rhetoric was so much studied as it was 
in the days of Synesius. 

5 Ep. 153. Druon (p. 301) considers it to have been Synesius’ earliest 
work, but cannot give a precise date. He attributes it, however, to a time 
previous, or certainly not subsequent, to 396; as that is the year in which he 
believes Hymns 1 and 2 to have been written. Lapatz cannot place it later 
than 401, as in that year he dates (p. 107) Zp. 100, in which the book is 
mentioned. Miss Gardner (p. 178) assigns it to 403, the same year as that of 
the Dion and the On Dreams. | 
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diffidence about it, as if he considered the subject not quite 
so solid as became his philosophical profession; and seems 
to say that he had not published it, and did not quite know 
how it had got abroad! Still, he had written it with careful 
attention to style, and it had been admired by certain young 
men of taste,? while Pylaemenes wrote to ask him for it.® 
He does not say that Hypatia had read the book, but the 
tone of his allusion rather suggests that she had, and it is 
hardly likely that he would have refrained from asking her 
opinion on any literary work that he might do. 

We believe that in the On the Gift of an Astrolabe there 
is another lost work mentioned, one which gave a full 
description of the astrolabe and its uses, and also dealt with 
various speculations of an astronomical character. It seems 
to be generally considered that the words refer to the very 
writing in which they occur; but is not this highly improb- 
able? Synesius says: ‘As regards the question of the 
reduction to a plane figure, I deemed it on its own account 
worthy of attentive consideration. I have, therefore, thoroughly 
worked it out, and written a treatise which I have packed 
close with all the requisite speculations and a variety [of 
others]’;> and then adds that he has sent not only the treatise 
but the astrolabe itself. Surely, he is speaking of a scientific 
pamphlet compiled with elaborate precision. The On the Gift 
of an Astrolabe can scarcely be held to be anything more 
ambitious than a letter accompanying the instrument. If 





1 Druon (p. 104) says that we are not to pay too much heed to these 
statements: ‘A l’en croire, c’est malgré lui que la publicité avait été donnée a 
son poéme. Mais on sait bien ἃ quoi s’en tenir sur ces protestations d’un 
auteur.’ 

2 Ep. 153. 3 Ep. 100. 

4 It appears that Bailly held the same opinion. Druon (p. 234) denounces 
it as a groundless conjecture, and says that Synesius wrote nothing on the 
subject but the letter still extant. 

5 Td δὲ σκέμμα τὸ περὶ τῆς ἐξαπλώσεως, αὐτὸ δι᾽ αὐτὸ φροντίδος ἀξιώσαντες, 
ἐξεπονήσαμέν τε καὶ σύγγραμμα εἰργασάμεθα, πλήθει τε ἀναγκαίῳ καὶ ποικιλίᾳ 
θεωρημάτων αὐτὸ καταπυκνώσαντες. 
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one reads it thoughtfully, it is hard to imagine that in the 
above words our author is alluding to 1¢—or he lays himself 
open to a charge of gross exaggeration. There is in this 
letter nothing of the ‘thorough working-out’: it contains no 
abundance of speculations. 

This lost composition dates, no doubt, from that period of 
Synesius’ residence in Constantinople when he was specially 
cultivating the acquaintance of Paeonius. When he decided 
to give him the astrolabe, he proceeded to write a treatise 
in explanation of it. 

He composed both tragedies and comedies, and poems of 
other kinds; he must, indeed, have been a very prolific verse- 
writer—a sort of Lope de Vega—even if we do not accept 
quite literally his statement: ‘There is no form of metrical 
recreation or poetry towards which I do not rise, and on which 
I do not make a lengthy attempt. I imitate entire com- 
positions, and seek to rival fragments.’! Of all this nothing 
survives but the Hymns and the few odd lines which have 
been already given. 

It looks as if what we now possess of his literary pro- 
ductions can be only a small part of what he wrote. But, 
though so much has perished, Time has, on the whole, dealt 
kindly with him, as compared with many another author. 
His extant works are not numerous, but they are unusually 
varied; and we are thus enabled from his own writings to 
evolve his personality far more satisfactorily than we can 
in the case of many a writer of whose literary remains we 
have a greater abundance, but an abundance less diversified. 


1 Dion, 16. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUMMARY 


THE character of Synesius, when looked into, reveals, like the - 
characters of most persons, a mass of contradictions. Perhaps 
his inconsistencies are even more numerous than those of the 
generality of men, by reason of his extreme versatility. He is 
always busy, always on the move; he is never idle, he never 
vegetates. He has, if possible, too many interests; he flies 
too quickly from one occupation to another; he hardly sits 
down with any one long enough to become thoroughly con- 
versant with it. We do not know what opinion S. Isidore 
held of his friend, but we can well believe that he would 
be inclined to apply to him the warning which he gives to 
two other acquaintances as to the danger of being a ‘Jack of 
all Trades.’ If Synesius had taken the admonition to heart, 
he might have been a greater man; he would probably have 
been a less attractive one. 

His philosophical system is unscientific and wanting in 
originality. He would rather be a philosopher than any- 
thing else; but, so far as his efforts go to prove, philosophy 
might be no more than a vague, unprofitable dream; instead 
of improving on his predecessors, he degenerates from them. 
He possesses a considerable amount of knowledge in the 
matter, but it is undigested; he is informed, but he is not 
learned. 

His Hymns are, for the most part, cold and unimpressive, 
their metres not always appropriate. Those of the earlier 
period are dull in conception and uninteresting in execution. 


1 Isidore, Epp. 5. 380 and 452. 
611 
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The later exhibit somewhat more feeling, but even they are 
wanting in inspiration. Only one of them, the tenth, ever 
seems to have been utilised for the purposes of Public 
Worship; but, if (as the Rev. T. Barns suggests to us) it 
is the foundation of ‘Lord Jesus, think on me,’ it must be 
allowed that there is much more in the modern hymn than 
in its original, The other examples of Synesius’ verse still 
extant do nothing to dispel the disappointment caused by 
the Hymns, Granting that it is hard fairly to criticise 
fragments, we cannot but feel that, though he has a poetical 
temperament, he can scarcely write passable poetry. 

He is nothing of a statesman. Though he has mixed 
much more in ordinary society than S. Chrysostom, he 
knows men much less. His theories come from Plato. He 
is full of Xenophon and Plutarch; but he has not their 
practical genius. He would revive the simplicity of early days, 
forgetful of the change of circumstances; he would reproduce 
the central figure, with an utterly unsuitable background. 
He laughs at the sophists for their academic discourses on 
Miltiades and Cimon; well might they deride him on his 
similar setting forth of Agesilaus and Epaminondas. 

He is no theologian. He confuses Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism together. He is but superficially acquainted 
with the Bible; he knows nothing of ecclesiastical canons ; 
he is unfamiliar with Church-tradition and the Fathers; 
he shows no signs of ever having been a preacher of any 
note. One wonders that Vacherot! should range him 
among the Fathers of the Church, and deal with him in 
the society of S. Athanasius and S. Gregory Nyssen. His 
proper place is among the Hellenes; he is a Christianised, 
not a Christian, Platonist. Christianity is with him, not the 
foundation, but the superstructure. Some of his writings 
are Christian, but he is not a Christian writer. 


1 Vol. iii. pp. 19, sgq. 
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He is not a religious hero, He is a good man, and a 
stirring one; but he gives way too much to depression, his 
responsibilities are too heavy for him. He bears up bravely 
for a time; but he soon falls into despondency, and frequently 
manifests something very like a serious lack of faith. 

He has his weak points, and it requires no great clearness 
of sight to detect them; but he has also his strong points, 
and they are numerous. 

His scientific attainments are worthy of admiration; he 
knows much of several branches of science, and under- 
stands how to give his information a business-like turn. 

He has read. most of what is best worth reading in the 
literature of his own language, and can write in scholarly 
style himself. He is no slave to mere verbal accuracy in 
treating of his authors, and quite grasps the fact that books 
should be thought over as well as read. He is genuinely 
cultivated; his descriptive passages are good, and many of 
the Letters delightful. 

He is patriotic, vigorous, tactful, courageous, conscientious, 
loyal—an excellent practical leader, whether of his volunteers 
or of his clergy. 

He can be bitingly satirical, when he likes; he can 
bubble over with fun, when the mood is on him. He has a 
real love of home; and, in the society of wife and children 
and intimate friends, he must reveal all that is pleasantest 
in him. It is not difficult to picture what he is like in 
his own house. We can easily imagine him, like Agesilaus,! 
joining in the games of his little ones, and riding on a stick 
in their midst. 

A well-to-do aristocrat who has lived in important cities 
and made acquaintance with the great men of the Empire, 
he has many influential friends, and he uses his power 
with them for good. Intellectually, he feels himself quite 


1 Plutarch, Agesilaus. 
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out of touch with the vast majority of the people who 
surround him; practically, he is ready to wear himself 
out in their service. There is much that is selfish in his 
words; in his actions, unselfishness is almost always pro- 
minent. 

Courteous, as a rule, to every one, yet deeming no terms 
too harsh to apply to heretics; gentle, yet imprecating 
curses on the enemy; modest as to his rhetorical gifts, 
yet withal rather vain of them; willing to help all who 
need his aid, yet resenting the disturbance of his ease; 
playing the sophist for his pleasure, yet loudly contemptuous 
of those who play the sophist for a livelihood ; glad to possess 
comfortable means himself, yet strongly denouncing those who 
seek to acquire wealth ; full of affection for his friends, yet only 
too ready to listen to hearsay against them; broad-minded, yet 
narrow ;—his is a character of wonderful variety. 

And surely it is a character of great charm. One may 
say all that can be said against him; one may harp upon 
his eccentricities and his uncertainties; one may insist on 
his want of ballast; one may parade all his weaknesses 
in each aspect of his many-sided nature. But, when one 
has done one’s worst, one has done nothing whatever towards 
detracting from his eminently lovable personality. If he 
is not a great man, he is unmistakably a good one—lowly, 
reverent, hard-working, liberal If he is not a Doctor of 
the Church, he is a humble Christian. If his head may 
sometimes lead him astray, his heart is right. People may 
differ in their estimates of the degree of success which is 
to be assigned to him in the various occupations which 
fill up his life; but no one can read him thoughtfully, 
without coming to the conclusion that, in himself, Synesius 
is one of those persons who, after all, belong to the very 
best type of humanity—men who look forth with generous 
eyes on the world in which they live, and strive to make 
it the better for their life. 


APPENDIX A 


ΕἾΝΕ Lerrers or S. Isrpore’s 


ἽΝ the works of S. Isidore of Pelusium there are four letters 


addressed to Synesius, of which we give ἃ translation. In Migne’s 
edition of Isidore, they are all placed in the First Book, and are 
numbered severally 232, 241, 418, and 483. 


LETTER 232 


‘It is a good thing to have one’s loins girt before dangers 
arise, and in the service of God to strike the hostile forces with 


faith, instead of leaving oneself, through indolence, exposed to 


private and public enemies. For we have reached such a degree 
of thoughtlessness, that we have not even opportunity to fulfil 
riestly duties for God, as the misfortunes which surround us 
Bo not allow us to touch implements of defence. For, when.Go 
was wroth, Phinehas too made use of a barbed lance.’ 


LETTER 241 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ARIANS AND EUNOMIANS 


‘That which you wish to learn is concise, but still unquestion- 
able. If God is always in the same condition, if He never gains 
any fresh attribute, He is also always Father. And, if He is 
always Father, He always had the Son. Therefore the Son is 
co-eternal with the Father.’ 


LETTER 418 


ON THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN JOEL,! ‘LET THE MILD MAN 
BE A WARRIOR’ 


‘The Scripture turns the mild man into a warrior,.when the 
enterprise is taken in hand against God. Thus it raised up Moses 
against his fellow-countrymen ; and Phinehas, who pierced through 
the transgressors of the Law; and David, who resisted the 
alien; and Peter, who displayed his zeal by making use of a 
sword, when war was being made on the Lord of Peace by Jews.’ 


1 3. 11, in Lxx. 
515 
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LETTER 483 
ON THE SUBJECT OF CAPPADOCIANS 


‘The Cappadocian, as we learned, is again at court, striving to 
win for himself the unhappy office of governor, that we may have 
over us ἃ twofold Cappadocian, by his adding an evil power to his 
innate hatred of mankind. But there are people who announce 
better news, namely, that he is very desirous of being made 
governor of his own fellow-countrymen. May God also favour 
the project, in order that he may give back to his nurse suitable 
payment for his bringing-up—in return for the milk which he drew 
from her, giving her venom to drink,! venom which he, no doubt, 
drew from her together with the milk!’ 


There is another letter in the same book, numbered 284, and 
addressed to Synadius, or Synodius. We do not wish to suggest 
that the name is a mistake for ‘Synesius,’ but such a clerical error 
might very easily occur, and the subject is singularly appropriate 
to our author’s case. The letter runs :— | 
᾿ Tf God is able, out of that which does not exist, to bring all 
things that He pleases into being, how much more is He able to 
renew, out of that which has been brought into being, the bodies 
which have already existed, and have returned to earth! As to 
the fact that there will be a Resurrection, and as to the manner 
in which it will be, you will learn it from the mystery of seeds 
which are sown, and from the change in all plants, dying as they 
do in winter, and coming to life again in spring.’ 


1 There is an ancient epigram by Demodocus at the expense of the 
Cappadocians :— 
m= τς Καππαδόκην ποτ᾽ ἔχιδνα κακὴ δάκεν' ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὴ 
κάτθανε, γευσαμένη αἵματος ἰοβόλον. 


APPENDIX B 


THE ‘SACRAMENTAL CURTAIN’ OF Ep. 67 


IN connection with Paul’s extemporised church in the ruined. fort 
at Hydrax, Synesius mentions the use of a table and a ‘mystic 
curtain.’1 The former was obviously the Holy Table. The 
question here to be decided is: What was the purpose for which 
the latter was employed? As Synesius was an Eastern, it is 
desirable to consider some of the usual ornaments of a Greek 
church. We will take our description from the only building of 
the kind with which we are personally familiar (and which, we 
understand, is a very fair example of such edifices in general), 
a Church of the Annunciation, at Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

The building is divided into three parts: the Narthex,? or 
Porch, as it may be roughly termed, through which the con- 
gregation enter (containing one or two vestibules, a couple of 
cloak-rooms, and the stairs by which the gallery at the west end 
of the church is approached 8); the Nave;4 and the Sanctuary.® 
To this last we may confine our attention. In its centre, at a 
considerable distance from the east wall, stands the Altar,® sup- 
a in the centre by a aaa symbolically representing Our 

ord Jesus Christ, ‘the Church’s One Foundation.’ At the 
corners are four other columns (representing the Four Evangelists), 
which rise high above the Holy Table, and support a solid dome- 
shaped canopy.’ Behind the Altar, facing west, stands the 
bishop’s throne, in the very centre of the apse with which the 
east end of the church terminates (according to ancient usage, 
stalls for the clergy would be ranged on either side of this throne, 
round the apse). 

The sanctuary, or Bema, is on a higher level than the nave, 
and is separated from it by the iconostasis,® a tall, solid screen, 
which runs right across the building, and on which are painted 
sacred pictures. When one enters a Western church, one expects 








1 Τράπεζα καὶ καταπέτασμα μυστικόν. 

3. Νάρθηξ. ' 

5. It is in this gallery that strangers, if lay persons, are placed. In 
Manchester, the choir occupy the back of it. Th the Greek church in 
Bayswater, if we remember rightly, the choir are in a gallery on the 
north side of the nave. 4 Naés. . 

5 “Αγ ον Βῆμα, or ἹΙερατεῖον. 6 ‘Ayla Τράπεζα, Θυσιαστήριον.. 

7 Kéyxn, or odpayés—the baldacchino of Italian churches. — 

8 εἱκονοστάσιον, καταπέτασμα, τέμπλον (3.¢. Cemplum),. 

617 
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to find the Holy Table the most prominent sight within. The 
Easterns, on the contrary, keep up what was probably the more 
ancient custom of concealing it from ordinary eyes, as a thing too 
sacred to be commonly gazed upon. 

In early times the separation between sanctuary and nave was 
effected by an open-work partition! of wood, iron, or stone, the 
interstices of which were fitted in by a curtain? which hung above 
it. The use of such a curtain seems to be as ancient as the days 
of Constantine. 

The iconostasis of the present day (which, in its position, 
corresponds practically to the Altar-rails of the West, and is 
not to be confounded with our Rood-lofts, or Chancel-screens) 
seems to date from the reaction in favour of images which set 
in after the Iconoclastic troubles of the eighth century. As 
giving more space on which sacred subjects might be delineated, 
it was adopted in the place of the older railings and curtain. 

It has three doorways. Those on either side have full-sized 
doors. The central (immediately in front of the Altar), which is 
called the ‘ Beautiful or Royal Gate,’? is closed by an ornamental 
folding-door of wood,* which reaches about to the height of a 
man’s waist, while a curtain® covers the rest of the aperture. 
(It appears that in some churches the ‘Royal Gate’ is closed 
by a door like those at the side doorways—though, we suppose, 
it is a folding-door—on which there is a representation of ‘ Behold 
the Man!’ or of the Great High Priest, or something similar.) 

During the consecration of the elements in the Blessed 
Eucharist, and, in fact, throughout the greater part of the 
service, the sanctuary is τέων concealed from the congrega- 
tion. The low gate in the centre is opened and the curtain 
drawn back at the time of the Communion of the laity, and 
the Altar remains exposed to view for the rest of the Liturgy. 
The βηλόθυρα are also thrown wide and the παραπέτασμα is drawn 
aside at the beginning of the Great Vespers, when the priest 
censes the a and in all the ‘Entrances’ in the Liturgy 
and at Vespers. At all other times they are kept closed. 

We had thought that Paul’s ‘mystic curtain’ fulfilled the 
purpose of the later iconostasis, and separated the sanctuary 
from the nave in his improvised church. The Very Rev. 
Archimandrite E. Metallinos has, however, given us information 
which makes this improbable. , 


1 κιγκλίδες, δρύφακτα, cancelli. 

2 παραπέτασμα, καταπέτασμα, βῆλον (i.e. velum). 

3 ὡραία, ἢ βασιλικὴ πύλη. 

4 βημόθυρα, or βηλόθυρα. We have little doubt that the latter means 
* curtain doors,’ and is a vox hibrida, like ἀντιμένσιον and ἐπιμανικά (or, is 
it connected with βῆλος, ‘threshold’?); while the former may mean 
‘ sanctuary-doors,’ and be formed from a false analogy to βηλόθυρα. 

5 raparéracua. 
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From the four sides of the canopy surmounting the Altar, he 
tells us, there used to hang—and in some churches in the East 
there still hang—curtains,! which, at the time of the conse- 
cration,? were drawn closely together to conceal the solemn 
rite. As Synesius mentions the ‘table and mystic curtain’ 
in immediate juxtaposition, it appears likely that the hanging 
to which he refers was one of this kind. The probability of 
this explanation’s being the right one is tae by the fact 
that he employs the epithet μυστικόν in speaking of the curtain. 
We have hitherto rendered this word ‘mystic.’ No doubt, 
‘sacramental’ would be the most correct translation for it. The 
Archimandrite is convinced that Paul’s curtain was used for this 

urpose. ‘That such is the meaning,’ he says, ‘is plainly proved 
y the adjective μυστικόν, which I have never seen used as a 
qualification of the κιγκλίδες, or of the large veil, or curtain, 
καταπέτασμα, but only of the Holy Table. Indeed, the Holy 
Table is called τράπεζα ἱερά, μυστική, mvevparixy—the Sacrifice 
obered upon it, θυσία prorixy—and the Holy Eucharist, μυστικὴ 
pacts.’ 

It will be observed that, in the technical language of the 
modern Greek Church, καταπέτασμα is a solid screen, and 
παραπέτασμα & curtain or veil. Paul’s καταπέτασμα was, doubt- 
less, 8 curtain, not only, because he lived long before the 
poe date of the invention of the iconostasis, but because 

e introduced it into the consecrated fort in a surreptitious 
manner. There would be no great difficulty in suddenly bring- 
ing in a table and a curtain; but a large screen of wood or 
metal would have heen a more troublesome matter. At the 
same time, it may be worth noticing that, in speaking of the 
thing which separated the ladies’ part of the ship from the 
rest, in Ep. 4 (which, as being made of sail-cloth, must have 
been of the nature of a curtain, however it may have been 
fastened), Synesius uses the word παραπέτασμα, not καταπέτασμα 
This distinction is probably accidental. We have no reason to 
suppose that the terms had acquired different meanings in his 
ΟΥ̓ : originally they seem to have both signified the same 
thing. 


1 παραπετάσματα. 2 "Αγιάσμὸς τῶν δώρων. 

3 An engraving of such a veil is given in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, under the article ‘ Altar.’ 

4 The information contained in this Appendix is almost entirely derived 
from the Archimandrite (though, we fear, he does not look with favour on 
our derivation of the words βηλόθυρα and βημόθυρα) and from the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities. 


APPENDIX C 


THE ‘SACRED FIRE’ oF On Providence, 2. 3 


A MOST perplexing problem is that raised by Synesius’ words, in 
the above passage, ‘A sacred fire was kindled.’ What was this 
fire? Was it (i) a piece of Christian ceremonial, or (ii) something 
purely heathen 1 

(i) If we have here the plain statement that, as a historical fact, 
fire was lighted at Constantinople in connection with the religious 
rejoicings over the defeat of the Gothic plot, it appears to us that 
this ‘ fire’ can only have been (a) Incense, or (Ὁ) Eucharistic Lights, 
or (c) some form of the Paschal Fire. 

(a) The ceremonial use of incense in the celebration of the 
Divine Liturgy during the first four centuries is an extremely 
vexed question. The learned speeches delivered before the 
archbishops at Lambeth, in May 1899, leave one with the im- 
pression that, at present, there is insufficient information on the 
subject for any one to be able to say quite positively whether such 
use did, or did not, exist at the close of that period. This being so, 
it is obviously impossible to adduce a doubtful word, employed by 
a Pagan writer, as evidence of such use. 

(Ὁ) Whatever may be the state of the case with regard to 
incense, it is not disputed that lights were a common adjunct of 
the ministration of the Holy Mysteries in those days. Whether 
there was incense or not, on the particular occasion with which we 
are now concerned, we may take it for granted that there were 
lights burning in the church. 

But does Synesius’ ‘fire’ refer to either of these? The Very 
Rev. Archimandrite E. Metallinos informs us that in the modern 
Greek Church πῦρ is never used to designate either incense or 
candles. We know of nothing which would lead one to suppose 
that it was ever at any time a technical term bearing such a 
signification. If, therefore, our author is speaking of either 
incense or Eucharistic lights, he uses the common word for ‘fire’ 
to describe a thing for which he (quite naturally) did not know 
the ecclesiastical name—as we ourselves have heard stoles called 
‘ribbons,’ and cassocks and surplices alluded to as ‘their long 
black dresses and their little white ones.’ 

(c) Or is it the Paschal Fire, in any shape, of which he is 
thinking? Since the disturbances at Constantinople appear to 
have taken place in the latter half of the year,! it cannot be the 


1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 382 (chapter 32). 
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* on the subject is that the 
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regular use of this fire. But may it not be an adaptation of it ἢ 
The Catholic natives might feel that, in their triumph, they had 
experienced a sort of ‘resurrection’ to a new life of liberty from 
the old death of oppression by the Arian foreigners. Would it 
have been very strange that a ceremony, properly belonging to 
the Feast of the Resurrection, should have been utilised on such 
an occasion } 


If either (a) or (Ὁ) be the correct explanation of Synesius’ — 


allusion, we are confronted with the further questions: Did the 

hilosopher himself see the ‘fire,’ or was he told of it by a 

hristian? In the former case, how is it that, though a Pagan, he 
managed to be present at the function? In the latter, would it 
not be most unusual for a Christian to describe the details of 
so solemn an office to one who was not even a catechumen ἢ 
Besides, would it have occurred to such a person to mention a 
point like the burning of candles or the use of incense (if it was 
used in those days)? Being himself familiar with the customs of 
the Church, he would scarcely think of referring to such minutiae. 

In the way of our third conjecture, there is no similar obstacle ; 
for, on Easter Even, waxen tapers were lighted in great quantities 
out of doors and in private houses, as well as in the churches,! 

(ii) It may be that Synesius is using simply heathen language. 
As his book takes the form of an ancient Egyptian myth, any 
other language would be out of place in it. Certain hristian 
services were held in Constantinople: these (without in the least 
specifying thom) he alludes to in terms suited to pagan worship in 

hebes. The lighting of the sacred fire would then merely signify 
that religious rejoicings took place, while the actual adjuncts of 
the rejoicings would be left to the reader’s imagination. The only 
difficulty which we perceive in such an interpretation is that we 
know of no kindling of fire as a ceremony connected with the 
worship of the gods in Egypt. All that Herodotus? seems to say 
gyptians, in his day, regarded fire as a 
wild beast;* he gives no hint that they employed it for any 
religious purpose. The Neo-Platonists’ fondness for studying the 
theology and ritual of all nations makes it likely enough that 
Synesius has here ascribed to the Egyptians a practice taken from 
some other people. 

We have given here all the interpretations of his words which 
strike us as possible. We believe that the last is the right one. 
When he says, ‘A sacred fire was kindled,’ all that he means, we 
take it, is, ‘Services of thanksgiving were held with great pomp.’ 





---- ee .,. ... 








: Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Article ‘ Easter, Ceremonies of.’ 
3. 16. 
8 Our attention was drawn to this fact by the Archimandrite. 


APPENDIX D 


QUOTATIONS AND LITERARY ALLUSIONS IN THE WORKS OF SYNESIUS 


We have given in chapter vii. all the Biblical references which we have been 


able to discover in Synesias. 
writers. 


Aelian, Natural History, Preface.— 
Ki δέ τῳ καὶ ἄλλῳ φανεῖται 
ταῦτα λυσιτελῆ, χρήσθω αὐτοῖς" 
ὅτῳ δὲ οὐ φανεῖται, ἐάτω τῷ πατρὶ 
θάλπειν καὶ περιέπειν. 

6. 58. — 
Ae δὲ λογιστικῆς of φοίνικες 
συμβάλλειν ἐτῶν πεντακοσίων 
ἴσασιν ἀριθμὸν, “μαθηταὶ φύσεως 
τῆς σοφωτάτης ὅ ὄντες... ᾽Εκεῖνα 
δὲ, ὦ πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, οὐ σοφὰ 
εἰδέναι---ποῦ μὲν Αἴγυπτός ἐστι, 
ποῦ δὲ καὶ Ἡλίου πόλις, ἔνθα 
αὐτῷ πέπρωται ἥκειν, καὶ ὅποι 
ποτὲ καταθέσθαι τὸν πατέρα χρὴ, 
καὶ ἐν θήκαις τίσιν ; 
»  Varvae Historiae, 6. 12.— 
Διονύσιος δὲ ὁ δεύτερος τὴν ἀρ- 
χὴν εἶχεν εὖ μάλα περιπεφραγ- 
μένην τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον pie τα 
᾿Αλλ’ οὗτός γε πρώτους μὲν ἀπέκ- 
τεινε τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς, εἶδε δὲ καὶ 
τοὺς υἱοὺς βιαίως ἀποσφαγέντας 
καὶ τὰς θυγατέρας καταισχυν- 
θείσας, εἶτα ἀποσφαγείσας γυμ- 
vds. 


18. 29.— 
Ἔλεγεν ὁ Πλάτων τὰς ἐλπίδας 


ἐγρηγορότων ἀνθρώπων ὀνείρους. 


εἰγᾶι. 


Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 36, 86. : 
βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ μέγας 
βέβηκεν. 
‘5 Prometheus Bound, 250, 
perhaps : 
Tuphas ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐλπίδας κατ- 
ᾷκισα. 
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Here we insert those connected with heathen 


Ep. 1..--Παῖδας ἐγὼ “λόγους ἐγεν- 
νησάμην.. .᾽Αν μὲν οὖν καὶ σοὶ 
δοκῇ, κοίνωσαι τὸν λόγον τοῖς 
Ἕλλησιν' ἀποψηφισθεὶς δ᾽ ἐπαν- 
irw παρὰ τὸν πέμψαντα, 

Dion, 8. -- Σπανιώτερον δὲ δήπου τὸ 
γένος τῶν τοιούτων ψυχῶν ἢ τὸ 
τοῦ φοίνικος, ᾧ τὰς περιόδοις 
μετροῦσιν Αἰγύπτιοι. 


Ep. 6.— . . . ᾿Αγαθοκλῆς, ἢ Διονύ- 
σιος, οἷς ai τυραννίδες ἐπέτρεπον 
οὕτω πάνν πονηροῖς εἶναι. 


On Dreams, 8.---Πᾶν τοῦτο ὕπαρ 
ἐστὶν ὀνειρώττοντος καὶ ἐγρη- 
γορότος ἐνύπνιον. 

Ep. 153.—ore μὴ e @ e TOV βοῦν 


τὸν ἐκεῖνον ἐπὶ τῆς γλώττης 
τίθεμαι, 

On Dreams, 8..---οἰ μὴ τὰς ἐλπίδας 
αὐτοῖς ἐνέχεεν εἰς τὴν φύσιν ὁ 
Προμηθεύς. 
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Aeschylus, Prometheus Bownd, 818: 
ὀργῆς ζεούσης εἰσὶν ἰατροὶ λόγοι. 
Alcaeus. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


Apollodorus, 1. 9, 17, 1,—Ai Λήμ- 
vias τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην οὐκ ἐτίμων" 
ἡ δὲ αὐταῖς ἐμβάλλει δνυσοσμίαν, 


K.T. 


2. 1, 5, 13, perhaps. 
—O6ros [sc ὁ Ναύπλιο:] μακρό- 
βιος γενόμενος, πλέων τὴν θάλασ- 
Gav, τοῖς ἐμπίπτουσιν ἐπὶ θανάτῳ 


ἐδυσφόρει. 

2. 5, 2, 4,—'EmeBor- 
Ber δὲ καρκίνος τῇ ὕδρᾳ ὑὕὑπερ- 
μεγέθης, δάκνων τὸν πόδα [86. 
‘HpaxAéous): διὸ τοῦτον ἀποκτεί- 
vas ἐπεκαλέσατο καὶ αὐτὸς βοηθὸν 


τὸν ᾿Ιόλαον, κ.τ.λ. 


Aratus, Diosemia, 81, 8ηᾳ. (four 
lines) : 
Ty τ μὲν ἤ ἀνέμοιο. 
. καὶ εἰ t ῥηγνύατο μᾶλλον. 
᾿ Phaenomena, 97: 
Παρθένον, 7 7 p ἐν χερσὶ φέρει 
στάχυν αἰγληέντα 
101, 804. 
(eleven lines) : εἶ 
ἐπιχθονίη πάρος ἦεν 
sev Os χρύσειον ἔφερβεν. 
- 133, sqq. : 
Kai τότε μισήσασα Δίκη κείνων 
. γένος ἀνδρῶν 
ἔπταθ' ὑπουρανίη" ταύτην δ᾽ ἄρα 
νάσσατο χώρην 
ἧχί περ ἐννυχίη ἔτι φαίνεται ἀν- 
θρώποισι 
παρθένος, ἐγγὺς ἐοῦσα πολυακέπ- 
too βοώτον. 


1 Three lines are omitted by Synesius. 


On  Kingshap, 2 2.— 0052 δεῦται λόγων 


ἰατρῶν. 


On Dreams, 13. --ὥσπερ ᾿Αλκαῖός τε 
καὶ ᾿Αρχίλοχος, οὗ δεδαπανήκασι 
τὴν εὐστομίαν εἰς τὸν οἰκεῖον 
βίον ἑκάτερος. 


Ep.129a,—re βιβλία. .. τὸ τοῦ 
᾿Αφροδισέως ᾿Αλεξάνδρου. 

Ep. 4.---Μήνιμα ᾿Αφροδίτης, ὡς 
εἰκάσαι, κατέχει τὴν χώραν. 
Δυστυχοῦσι γοῦν ὅπερ αἱ Λήμ- 
viae . .. 

Ibid.—ré τοῦ θεσπεσίου πρεσβύτου 
περισωθεῖσαι φορτίδες, πρᾶγμα 
ἐναντιώτατον τῷ Ναυπλίῳ ποι- 
ovrros. 


sions let on Baldness, 2.---π-Ἡρακλῆς 
. πρὸς τὴν ὕδραν ἀγωνιζόμενος, 

τέως μὲν εἷς ἑνὶ συνεστήκεσαν᾽ 

ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ καρκίνος αὐτῇ παρε- 

γένετο, κἂν ἀπεῖπεν, εἰ μὴ τὴν 
᾿Ιόλεω συμμαχίαν ἀντεπηγάγετο. 


Quoted in On Dreams; 11. 


On Providence, 2. 5.—orax ἡμῖν 


προτείνει. 


Quoted, ibid. 


Ind. —Trotwy δὲ εἰσελθόντων ἐνερ- 
γοῦς εἰς χρῆσιν βίον, τοσοῦτον 
ἀπεφοίτησεν ἡ Δίκη τῆς γῆς, ὡς 
μόλις ὁρᾶσθαι νυκτὸς αἰθρίας. 
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Aratus, Phaenomena, 259, sq. : 


Οὐ μέν πως ἀπόλωλεν ἀπευθὴς 
ἐκ Διὸς ἀστὴρ 
ἐξ οὗ καὶ γενεῆθεν ἀκούομεν. 


Archilochus. 


" ἡ δέ of κόμη 


” ? 4, [4 
ὦμους κατεσκίαζε καὶ μετάφρενα. 


323 . 

Ἐν δορὶ μέν μοι μᾶζα μεμαγμένη, 
ἐν δορὶ οἶνος 

Ἰσμαρικός" πίνω δ᾽ ἐν δορὶ κεκλι- 
μένος. 

Aristides, 2. p. 100 (ed. Jebb).— 
‘O δὲ Ζεὺς... Ἑρμῆν κελεύει 
ῥητορικὴν ἔχοντα ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἀν- 

ρώπους. 
" 2. p. 116.---Αριστείδον 
πρὸς Πλάτωνα ὑπὲρ τῶν τεσσάρων 

. (scil. Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Pericles, Cimon). 


Aristophanes, Acharnians, 1: 
Ὅσα δὴ δέδηγμαι τὴν ἐμαντοῦ 
καρδίαν. 


ἣ 117, 804. : 


Κ Ads a N > ’ 
αἱ τοῖν μὲν εὐνούχοιν. .. 
. ἐξυρημένε. 


ἣ ᾿ 704: 
τῇ Σκυθῶν ἐρημίᾳ. 
Cp. Aeschylus, Prometheus 
ound, 2: 
Σκύθην ἐς οἶμον, ἄβροτον εἰς 
ἐρημίαν.) 
ὃ; Clouds, 10, perhaps : 
"Ev πέντε σισύραις ἐγκεκορδυλη- 
μένος. 
39 9 107: 


σχασάμενος THY ἱππικήν. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
10. 


On Dreams, 13, as given above, 
under Alcaeus. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
11.—The words seem to be 
taken from a poem in praise of 
Neobule (Krabinger). 


Quoted in Ep. 1296. 


Ep. 100.—Ov εἰ προλαβὼν 'Αρισ- 
τείδην Ἑρμοῦ Aoyiov τύπον εἰς 
ἀνθρώπους ἔφην ἐληλνθέναι.... 


Dion, 3.--Αριστείδην δὲ 6 πρὸς 
Πλάτωνα λόγος ὑπὲρ τῶν τεσ- 
σάρων πολὺν ἐκήρυξεν ἐν τοῖς 


Ἕλλησιν. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.--- Μέσην 
αὐτὴν δέδηγμαι τὴν καρδίαν. 

On Kingship, 1.— Απειλοῦσι δήξε- 
σθαι τὴν καρδίαν οὐκ ἐν χρῷ 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέσην. . 

Ep. 1.---,έδηγμαι τὴν καρδίαν. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 2] .--- ἕτερον 
δὲ, ὃ τούτον πολὺ χεῖρόν ἐστιν 

. ὅθεν οἱ Ἰ λεισθέναι. 

On Kingship, 15.----Οὗτοι γάρ εἰσιν 
ἀφ᾽ ὧν οἱ πανταχοῦ δοῦλοι, οἱ 
μηδέποτε γῆς ἐγκρατεῖς, δι᾽ οὖς 
ἡ Σκυθῶν ἐρημία πεπαροιμίασται. 


Ibid, 11.---ν μηδὲ πέπλον τοιοῦτον 
ἐγκορδυλήσησθε. 


Ep. 129α.---σχασάμενος ἱππικήν. 
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Ave a 5, 22..--Εἰ δὲ 
Crear” Teme υφόν".---πῶς δ᾽ 
geo aero: v’ ApurroréAns 

—aé 2, is εἰσὶ φιλοσο- 

Ν - -- = - σταῖς ἀνθρώπων 
Rho: wr! - -- a a νης ἐγκαταλείμ- 
800). ups. <r ντα διὰ συντομίαν 
“yuan. ;—On this Kra- 


Ks (p. 234, note 3): 
proverbiorum col- 
a edidisse veterum 
-notur.’ 
υνὴ μὲν yap οὐδεμία 
'νος ἀναδέδεικται φαλα- 


τ Λέγω δὲ, οὐκ ἀναμιμ- 
τῶν εἰρημένων ὅτι τρίχες 
is (ώσίν ἐ ἐστι νεκρὸν, ἀλλ᾽ 
θνεώτων αὔξονσι. 

rudence, l. 3. - Ὥσπερ δὲ 
“ἡ πρώτη σχίζα κατὰ βραχὺ 
γτῶσα, προιοῦσα πλέον ἀεί τι 
wel, καὶ τελευτῶσαι καταντῶσιν 

ς πλεῖστον τὸ ἀντικείμενον. 
Kingship, 19. --τὸ μὲν σῶμα 
συνέτα εν εἰς ὑπηρεσίαν ψυχῆς, 
τὰ δὲ ἐκτὸς εἰς χρείαν σώματος, 


τῷ δὲ ὑστέρῳ δέδωκε δεύτερα. 


Itid., 21. --ἀριστίνδην οὖν͵ ἀλλὰ 
μὴ πλουτίνδην ὥσπερ νῦν, ἡ τῶν 
ἀρξόντων αἵρεσις γινέσθω. 


Ibid.—éty γὰρ βασιλεὺς χαίρει, 
τοῦτ᾽ εὐθὺς αὔξειν ἀνάγκη καὶ 
@ A ‘4 > UA 
ὑπὸ πλείστων ἐπιτηδεύεσθαι. 


aps. Ep. 465. —0i πάτταλοι yap παττά- 


ep ἢ λοις ἐκκρούονται. 


ler, 1,  Paneg. on Baldness, 15.— Ἔπράχ- 
Λάγου θη δὲ ἀπὸ τοιαύτης αἰτίας 7 
Apirto- διαβολὴ τῶν τριχῶν, ὡς ὁ τοῦ 
ib περὶ Λάγου Πτολεμαῖος ξυνέγραψεν' 
rrov ξυν- ὃς, ὅτι μὲν παρῆν τοῖς δρωμένοις, 
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Aristotle, Ethics, 3. 18.----ἀνδραπο- 
δώδεις καὶ θηριώδεις φαίνονται" 
αὗται δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἁφὴ καὶ γεῦσις. 


4. 6, perhaps. -- 
Ὁ δ ὑπερβάλλων καὶ βάναυσος 
τῷ παρὰ τὸ δέον ἀναλίσκειν ὗπερ- 


βάλλει. 


- » 4.1.--:- δὲ peyd- 
λων ἑαυτὸν ἀξιῶν, ἀνάξιος ὧν, 
χαῦνος, 


." ᾿ 4. 15. .—épvOpai- 
vovTas yap ot αἰσχυνόμενοι af ets 
Οὐ πάσῃ δ' ἡλικίᾳ τὸ πάθος ἁ ἀρ- 
μόζει, ἀλλὰ τῇ νέᾳ ἀν ἡξδυς καὶ 
ἐπαινοῦμεν τῶν μὲν νέων τοὺς 
αἰδήμονας . .. 


‘3 » 7. 10.—Kiot δὲ 
ἰσχνρογνώμονες ot ἰδιογνώμονες 
καὶ οἱ ἀμαθεῖς καὶ οἱ ἄγροικοι. 


8. 12. - Παρέκ- 
βασις δὲ βασιλείας μὲν τυραννίς" 
ἄμφω γὰρ “μοναρχίαι, διαφέρουσι 


δὲ πλεῖστον, x.7.A. 


9. 4, possibly. -- 
Ἔστι γὰρ ὁ ᾿φίλος ἄλλος αὐτός. 

» Metaphysics, 1. 1, 9804, 
27, s9q.— Pio μὲν οὖν αἴσθησιν 
ἔχοντα γίνεται τὰ (Ga, ἐ ἐκ δὲ τῆς 
αἰσθήσεως τοῖς μὲν αὐτῶν οὐκ 
δόμων μνήμη, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐ ἐγγίνεται 


δ «γίνεται δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς μνήμης 
ἐμπειρία τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. .. ἀπο- 


βαίνει δ᾽ ἐπιστήμη καὶ τέχνὴ διὰ 
τῆς ἐμπειρίας τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. Ἣ 
μὲν γὰρ ἐμπειρία τέχνην ἐποίησεν, 
ὡς φησὶ Πῶλος, ὀρθῶς λέγων, ἡ 
δ᾽ ἀπειρία τύχην. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Kingship, 10. - τὰς τοῦ σώματος 
ἡδονὰς, καὶ τούτων γε τὰς ὑλικω- 
τάτας͵ ὅσας ἁφή τε καὶ γεῦσις 
πορίζουσι. 

Ibid., 3.— Ὁ μεγαλόφρων, ἣν μὴ 
παρὰ φιλοσοφίας εἴσω τῶν τῆς 
ἀρετῆς ὅρων φυλάττηται, προ- 
κύψας ἀλαζών ἐ ἐστι, 

Ep.141.—éx γειτόνων τῆς μεγαλο- 
φροσύνης, παροικοῦσαν τὴν ἀλα- 
ζονείαν ἐκφεύγ εἰ. 

Ep. 51.---Οὐ γὰρ ῥᾷδιός εἶμι χαυ- 
νωθῆναι, κ-τ.λ. 

On Kingship, 19. - οὔτε χαυνότητι 
γνώμης εἰς ἔργα δαπανηρὰ καθι- 
έντι, καὶ ἀντὶ σώφρονος χρείας 
ἀλαζόνα φιλοτιμίαν πρεσβεύοντι. 

Ibid., 3.---δυσχεραίνων τε φαΐένου 
σαντῷ καὶ ἐρυθριῶν. .. To τοι 
χρῶμα τοῦτο τὴν ἐκ μετανοίας 
ἀρετὴν ὑ ὑπισχνεῖται. 

Ep. 67. —To δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς οὐκ εὖ 
γενομένοις ἐρύθημα, σωφροσύνης 
τις ἂν ἀπεφήνατο. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 9.---καὶ γὰρ 
ἀμαθεῖς ὄντες ἰσχυρογνώμονές εἶσι 
καὶ χαλεποὶ προστάται τῶν ἀτό- 
πων προλήψεων. 

On Kingship, 3. —Ieos 6 ὅροις φημὶ 
βασελέα τε καὶ τύραννον διεστά- 
vat, καίτοι τὰ παρὰ τῆς τύχης 
ἀμφοῖν ὅμοια, 

Ep. 99. -- Πυθαγόραν 2 2 . ὃς τὸν 


φίλον ἄλλον ἑαυτὸν ὡρίσατο. 


On Dreams, 11 — Otros ἐπὶ πάντων 


᾿Αριστοτέλης τε καὶ ὃ λόγος 
φησίν' ἡ μὲν αἴσθησις μνήμην, 
ἡ δὲ μνήμη πεῖραν, ἡ δὲ πεῖρα 
τέχνην ἐποίησεν. 
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Aristotle, Metaphysics, 11.8, 10748, 
10, sqq. -- θείως ἂν εἰρῆσθαι γομί- 
σείεν, καὶ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς πολλάκις 
εὑρημένης εἰς τὸ δυνατὸν ἑκάστης 
καὶ τέχνης καὶ φιλοσοφίας καὶ 
πάλιν φθειρομένων καὶ ταύτας 
τὰς δόξας ἐκείνων οἷον λείψανα 
περισεσῶσθαι μέχρι τοῦ νῦν. 


" Natural History, 518a, 
30. Ov γίνεται οὔτε παῖς φαλα- 
κρὸς, οὔτε γύνη. 

»» 6188, 
21 —aigovras δ᾽ αἱ τρίχες. 
καὶ τεθνεώτων. 


- On the Sky, A. δ, 2718, 
12 (Berlin ed., with Bekker 8 

pages). —rd ἐν ἀρχῇ μικρὸν ἐν 
τῇ τελευτῇ γίνεται παμμέγεθες. 


Ἢ Politics, 1. 2, 10, 84. (ed. 
Susemih). -τὸ δὲ (Gov πρῶτον 
συνέστηκεν ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ σώ- 
ματος, ὧν τὸ μὲν ἄρχον ἐστὶ 
φύσει, τὸ δ᾽ ἀρχόμενον, κιτ.λ. 

», » 2. 8, 5, perhaps. 
—ov γὰρ μόνον ἀριστίνδην ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πλουτίνδην οἴονται δεῖν αἷ- 
ρεῖσθαι τοὺς ἄρχοντας. 


2. 8, 7.---ὦ τι 
γὰρ ἂν ὑπολάβῃ τίμιον εἶναι τὸ 
κύριον, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὴν τῶν ἄλλων 
πολιτῶν δόξαν ἀκολουθεῖν τού- 
τοις. 

” 8. 9, 6, perhaps. 
-ἶλῳ γὰρ ὁ ἥλος, ὥσπερ ἡ 
παροιμία. 

Arrian, Expedition of A lexander, 1, 
Preface. --Πτολεμαῖος ὁ Λάγου 
καὶ ᾿Αριστόβουλος ὁ ᾿Αριστο- 
βούλου ὅσα piv’: ταὐτὰ ἄμφω περὶ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ Φιλίππου ξυν- 
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Panegyrie on Baldness, 22. —Ki δὲ 
καὶ ἡ παροιμία σοφόν᾽---τῶς δ᾽ 
οὐχὶ σοφὸν, περὶ ὧν᾿Αριστοτέλης 
φησὶν ὅτι παλαιᾶς εἰσὶ φιλοσο- 
φίας ἐν ταῖς μεγίσταις ἀνθρώπων 
φθοραῖς ἀπολομένης ἐγκαταλείμ- 
ματα, περισωθέντα διὰ συντομίαν 
καὶ δεξιότητα ;—On this Kra- 
binger remarks (p. 234, note 3): 

‘ Aristotelem proverbiorum col- 
lectionem idisse veterum 
plures testantur.’ 

Ibid., 14.—Tuvy μὲν γὰρ οὐδεμία 
τῶν ἐξ αἰῶνος ἀναδέδεικται φαλα- 
xpd. 

Το. 15. -- Λέγω δὲ, οὐκ ἀναμιμ- 
νήσκων τῶν εἰρημένων ὅτι τρίχες 
κἀν τοῖς ζῶσίν ἐστι νεκρὸν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι τεθνεώτων αὕὔξουσι. 

On Providence, 1. 3.—Qowep δὲ 
ὁδῶν ἡ πρώτη σχίζα κατὰ βραχὺ 
διεστῶσα, προιοῦσα πλέον ἀεί τι 
ποιεῖ, καὶ τελευτῶσαι καταντῶσιν 
εἰς πλεῖστον τὸ ἀντικείμενον. 

On Kingship, 19, -τὸ μὲν σῶμα 
συνέτα ἐν εἰς ὑπηρεσίαν ψυχῆς, 
τὰ δὲ ἐκτὸς εἰς χρείαν σώματος, 


τῷ δὲ ὑστέρῳ δέδωκε δεύτερα. 


Ibid., 391.--τ-ἀριστίνδην οὖν, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ πλοντίνδην ὥσπερ νῦν, ἡ τῶν 
ἀρξόντων αἵρεσις γινέσθω. 


Ind. yap βασιλεὺς Χαίρει, 
Tour’ εὐθὺς αὔξειν ἀνάγκη καὶ 
ὑπὸ πλείστων ἐπιτηδεύεσθαι. 


Ep. 45. --Οἰ πάτταλοι γὰρ παττά. 


λοις ἐκκρούονται. 


Paneg. on Baldness, 16. --- Ἐπράχ- 
θη δὲ ἀπὸ τοιαύτης αἰτίας ἡ 
διαβολὴ τῶν τριχῶν, ὧς ὁ τοῦ 
Λάγου Πτολεμαῖος ξυνέγραψεν' 
ὃς, ὅτι μὲν παρῆν τοῖς δρωμένοις, 
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éypuyay, ταῦτα ἐγὼ ὡς πάντη 
ἀληθῆ ἀναγράφω. . . ᾿Αλλ’ 
ἐμοὶ Πτολεμαῖός τε καὶ ᾿Αριστό- 
βουλος πιστότεροι ἔδοξαν ἐς τὴν 
ἀφήγησιν" ὁ μὲν, ὅτι συνεστρά- 
τευσε βασιλεῖ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ, ’Apiw- 
τόβουλος: Πτολεμαῖος δὲ, πρὸς 
τῷ ξυστρατεῦσαι, ὅτι καὶ αὐτῷ 
βασιλεῖ ὄντι αἰσχρότερον ἦ τῳ 
ἄλλῳ ψεύσασθαι ἦν. 

Arrian, Expedition of Alexander, 


4, 10.--.- Ἡρακλείδην γὰρ elvat 
᾿Αλέξανδρον. 


Crates, Cratinus, Diphilus, and 
Philemon. 


Demosthenes (?).— 
(It would seem that Synesius 
here puts Demosthenes by mis- 
take for Aristides.) 


On the Crown, 241 

(ed. " Bekker). — μέχρι τούτου 

Λασθένης φίλος ὠνομάζετο Φι- 

λίππου, ἕως προὔδωκεν “OAvvOov. 

324, 

possibly. -ττῇ, γαστρὶ μετροῦντες 

καὶ τοῖς αἰσχίστοις τὴν εὐδαιμο- 
νίαν. 


On the Dishonest 
Embassy, 387. — κακῶν "IAras 
περιειστήκει Θηβαίους. 

On the Peace, 63.— 
τῆς τ Δελφοῖς σκιᾶς. 

Diodorus Siculus, 4. 35, perhaps. 

-- ᾿Αμαλθείας δ᾽ εἶναι κέρας οἱονεὶ 
τινὸς ἀμαλακιστίας. .. 


a 5 19. 1.—’Aya- 
θοκλῆς. . . εἰς τοῦτο προῆλθε 
δυνάμεως ἅμα καὶ μιαιφονίας, 


ὥστε καταδουλώσασθαι μὲν τὴν 
μεγίστην καὶ καλλίστην πασῶν 
νήσων, ὕβρεως δὲ καὶ σφαγῆς 
ἐμπλῆσαι τὰς κατὰ Σικελίαν 


πόλεις. Οὐδεὶς γὰρ τῶν πρὸ 
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ἠπίστατο᾽ ὅτι δὲ βασιλεὺς ἦν 
€ V4 ’ ϑ 3 [4 
ὁπηνίκα συνέγραψεν, οὐκ ἐψεύ- 
δετο. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 16.— μοιρί. 
Stov yap ἦν ἤδη τοῖς Ηρακλείδαις 
τοὺς ᾿Αχαιμενίδας παραχωρῆσαι 
τῶν σκήπτρων. 

Dion, 1θ.----εἴποις ἂν ἡλικιώτην εἶναι 
νῦν μὲν Κρατίνου καὶ Κράτητος, 
νῦν δὲ Διφίλου τε καὶ Φιλήμονος. 

Ep. 156.—6v ἂν ἰδὼν Δημοσθένης 
μεθ' ἡμῶν εἶπεν Ἑρμοῦ Aoyiov 
τύπον εἰς ἀνθρώπους HKxecv.—See 
above, under Aristides, 2. p. 100. 

Ep. 94.—peéxpt τούτου Λασθένης 
ὠνομάζετο φίλος Φιλίππου, μέχρι 
προὔδωκεν Γολυνθον. 


On Kingship, 19. -- Τὴν ζωὴν μετρεῖν 
ἀξιοῦσι τῇ χρείᾳ τοῦ πόρον. 


Ep. 94.—’IAtas κακῶν. (Αρ- 
parently a common proverb.) 


Quoted in On Providence, 1. 4. 


Ep. 153.—r6 κέρας τῆς ᾿Αμαλθείας. 


Ep. 6, as given above, under 
Aelian, Variae Historiae, 6. 12. 
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τούτον τυράννων ἐπετελέσαντό τι 
τοιοῦτον, οὔτε τοιαύτην ὠμότητα 
κατὰ τῶν ὑποτεταγμένων ἔσχε. 


Diogenes Laertius, 1. 118.---δια- 
βαλόντα τῆς θύρας τὸν δάκτυλον 


εἰπεῖν ‘ χρῷ δῆλα; 


᾿ 2. 8, possibly. 
-- Πάντα χρήματα ἣν ὁμοῦ, εἶτα 
vous ἐλθὼν αὐτὰ διεκόσμησε 


Ἢ 9, 87.--- ΄ΩδΔόγος 


ἔργον σκιή. 


Dion Chrysostom. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, per- 
haps, and Aelius Dionysius (also 
of alicarnassus), perhaps.* 
Empedocles, p. 85 (ed. Karsten) : 
Ἔστιν ᾿Ανάγκης χρῆμα, θεῶν ψή- 
φισμα παλαιὸν 

ἀΐδιον, πλατέεσσι κατεσφρηγισ- 
μένον ὅρκοις" 

εὖτέ τις ἀμπλακίῃσι φόνῳ φίλα 
γυῖα μιήνῃ, 

(δαίμονες oite βίοιο λελόγχασι 
μακραίωνος) 

τρὶς μὲν μυρίας ὥρας ἀπὸ μακάρων 
ἀλαλῆσθαι 

γεινόμενον παντοῖα διὰ χρεὼ εἴδεα 
θνητῶν" 


1 See note on page 
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Ep. 116.—xpq@ δῆλον, ὁ Φερεκύδης 
φησίν. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 21.---Ὁ μὲν 
yap Φερεκύδης θοιμάτιον ἐπη- 
λυγασάμενος, χρῷ δῆλον, ἔφη, 
καὶ δακτύλῳ τὴν νόσον ἐδείκνυεν. 

On Dreams, 1.---τὸν Δία νοῦν λέγων 
ἀρχεγονώτερον. 


On Kingship, 22.—Kai γάρ ἐστι 


, Ν ν ρ 
λόγος ὄντως ἔργου σκιή. 


Synesius gives a considerable ex- 
tract from Dion’s Panegyric on 
Hair anes on Baldness, 3). 
He also mentions the names 
of many other works of his: 
Against Philosophers, To Mu- 
sonius, Panegyric on the Parrot 
(Dion, 1), The Eubwan, On 
Kingship (tbid., 2), The Senator, 
The Councillor, ‘The Rhodian, The 
Trojan, Memnon, Tempe, Pane- 
gyric on the Gnat (ibid., 8).1} 

Ep. 65.—dpdw τοὺς Διονυσίους 
ἀπέστειλα. 


On Dreams, ὅ.---ὅλως δὲ οἱ βίοι 
πάντες ἐν πλάνῃ, τῇ μὴ μετὰ τὴν 
πρώτην κάθοδον ἀναδραμούσῃ. 


3. This is Lapatz’s on 289, 8g.) explanation of the allusion. _ 
2 L 
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τὴν καὶ ἐγὼ νῦν εἶμι φυγὰς θεόθεν 


καὶ ἀλήτης, 
νείκεϊ μαινομένῳ πίσυνος. 
Empedocles; p. 88 : 
Ἔνθα φθόνος3 τε, κότος τε, Kai 
ἄλλων ἔθνεα κηρῶν 
* πω 


* δε 


' Arns? ἐν λειμῶνι κατὰ σκότον 
ἡλάσκουσιν. 


Euripides, Bacchae, perhaps. 


302): 
Οἴμοι' τί δ᾽ οἴμοι; θνητά τοι 
πεπόνθαμεν. 


᾿ Heraclidae, 625, pet- 
haps : 
A 8 


- Bellerophon (Fragment 
): 


ἀρετὰ βαίνει διὰ μόχθων. 


Ἢ Medea, 1078, 84. : 
Kai μανθάνω μὲν οἷα Spay μέλλω 


κακά" 
θυμὸς δὲ κρείσσων τῶν ἐμῶν 
βουλευμάτων. 
5 Orestes, 5, sqq.: 
Tdvrados 
κορυφῆς ὑπερτέλλοντα δειμαίνων 
πέτρον 


"2 a 
ἄερε TOTATAL, 


ἰὸ Phoenissae, 667, sqq. : 
γαπετεῖς δικὼν ὀδόντας 
ἐς βαθυσπόρους γύας" 
ἔνθεν ἐξανῆκε ya 
πάνοπλον ὄψιν ὑπὲρ ἄκρων 
ὅρων χθονός. 
δ Telephus (Fragment 
722): 
Σπάρτην ἔλαχες, κείνην κόσμει. 
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Both lines are quoted in On Pro- 
vidence, 1.1; the second alone, 
in Ep, 146. 


On Providence, 2. ὅ.---καὶ λόγοι 
Βοιώτιοι τοὺς ἐναλλομένους καὶ 
ἐποπτεύοντας ὄργια Διονύσον 
σπαράττουσιν. 


Quoted in Ep, 126. 


On Providence, 2. 5.—’Aperyn δὲ σὺν 


πόνῳ κτᾶται. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 6. 


Ibid., 14.—Ac? γὰρ... οἴεσθαι τὸν 
Ταντάλου λίθον ὑπὲρ τῆς πολι- 
τείας λεπτοῖς καλωδίοις ἠρτῆσθαι. 


Dion, 9.---ἰΟ μὲν οὖν Κάδμου σπόρος 
αὐθημερὸν ὁπλίτας, φησὶν, ἀνεδί- 
δον σπαρτούς. 


Ep. 100.—’ AAA κόσμει, φησὶν, ἂν 
ἔλαχες Σπάρταν. 


1 As these verses are quoted by Plutarch in his On Haile, it may, perhaps, be 


to him that Synesius refers. 


2 Karsten reads φόνος, and ἂν λειμῶνά τε καὶ σκότος ἡλάσκουσιν. 
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Euripides, Troades, 887, » $9. 3 
Ae’ ἀψόφου 


βαίνων κελεύθον κατὰ δίκην τὰ 


re Fragment 284: 
“κἀκιόν ἐστιν ἀθλητῶν 
% * * # 
ἄνδρας οὖν ἐχρὴἣν σοφούς τε 
κἀγαθοὺς 
φύλλοις στέφεσθαι, χῶστις ἡγεῖ- 
ται πόλει 
κάλλιστα σώφρων καὶ δίκαιος ὧν 
ἀνὴρ, 
ὅστις τε μύθοις ἔργ᾽ ἀπαλλάσσει 
κακὰ 
μάχας 7’ ᾿ἀφαιρῶν καὶ στάσεις" 
τοιαῦτα γὰρ 
πόλει τε πάσῃ πᾶσί θ᾽ Ney 
Kana. 


Gorgias.—(Perhaps Synesius is 
Larne to Plate’s dialogue 
of this name, where Gorgias’ 
style is mimicked. Ψυχρότης is 
often ascribed to this sophist. ) 


Heraclitus, p. 30 (ed. Bywater).— 
Αὔη ψυχὴ σοφωτάτη. 


Herodotus, 1. 16.---Κιμμέριοι ἐξ 
ἠθέων ὑπὸ Σκυθέων τῶν Νομάδων 
ἐξαναστάντες. 


ἫΝ 1, 82.---᾿ Ἀργεῖοι μέν 
νυν ἀπὸ τούτον τοῦ χρόνου κατα- 
κειράμενοι τὰς κεφαλὰς, πρότερον 
ἐπάναγκες κομῶντες ἐποιήσαντο 
γόμον τε καὶ κατάρην, μὴ πρό. 
τερον θρέψειν κόμην ᾿Αργείων 
μηδένα, πρὶν ἂν Θυρέας 
9 iA Ἁ 
ἀνασώσωνται. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ 
τὰ ἐναντία τούτων ἔθεντο νόμον, 
οὐ γὰρ κομῶντες πρὸ τούτου, ἀπὸ 
τούτου κομᾶν. 


1 See page 159. 
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Quoted in On Kingship, 13, with 
ἄγει for ἄγεις. 


Ibid., 19.—Kai γὰρ αἰσχρὸν, ἔφη 
τις, διακοντίζεσθαι μὲν δημοσίᾳ, 
καὶ διαπληκτίζεσθαι, καὶ »στεφά. 
vous εἶναι τοῖς ταῦτα νικῶσι, μὴ 
διασωφρονίζεσθαι δὲ μηδένα μηδὲ 
διαρετίζεσθαι. 


Ep. 82. -Πρέπων ἐστὶ τοῦ χρυσοῦ 
Χρύσου τοῖς τρόποις, εἰ δεῖ μέ τι 

. καὶ ψυχρὸν εἰπεῖν καὶ Γοργιαῖον. 

Ep. 133. —Tpidwne τῷ χρυσῷ (δεῖ 
γάρ, τι καὶ ἐν τούτοις ψυχρὸν 
εἰπεῖν καὶ Γοργιαῖον).. 

On Dreams, 6.—T6 τε αὖ “tn 
ψυχὴ cody’ πρὸς οὐδὲν ἄλλο, τῷ 
Ἡρακλείτῳ τεῖνον εὑρίσκομεν. 

On Κἰπρολίρ, 15.—ovs (sc. τοὺς 
Σκύθας) ἐξ ἠθέων τῶν σφετέρων, 
φασὶν οἱ τὰ παλαιὰ παραδόντες, 
Κιμμέριοι τε ἀνέστησαν πρό- 
τερον... .1 

Panegyric on Baldness, 14.—Aaxe- 
δαιμόνιοι γὰρ μετὰ Θυρέαν, ᾽Αρ- 
γεῖοι δὲ πρὸ Θυρέας ἐ ἐξομῆσαν, 
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Herodotus, 1. 105.—Toio. δὲ τῶν 
Σκυθέων συλήσασι τὸ ἱρὸν τὸ ἐν 
᾿Ασκάλωνι, καὶ τοῖσι τούτων αἰεὶ 
ἐκγόνοισι, ἐνέσκηψε ἡ θεὸς θή- 
λειαν νοῦσον. 

BS 2. 36.—Oi ἱρέες θεῶν 
τῇ μὲν ἄλλῃ Kopéovor ἐν Ai- 
γύπτῳ δὲ ξυρεῦνται, 


be 2. 49.—"Eyo μέν νύν 
φημι Μελάμποδα γενόμενον ἄνδρα 
σοφὸν, μαντικήν τε ἑωυτῷ συστῆ- 


σαι, K.T.A, 


» - 2. 783.--Ἔστι δὲ καὶ 
ἄλλος ὄρνις ἱρὸς, τῷ οὔνομα 
φοίνιξ' , . . καὶ γὰρ δὴ καὶ 
σπάνιος ἐπιφοιτᾷ σφι, διὰ ἐτέων, 
ὡς ᾿Ἡλιονυπολῖται λέγουσι, πεντα- 
κοσίων. 


» 2.127, 2.---Βασιλεῦσαι 
δὲ τὸν Χέοπα ταῦτον Αἰγύπτιοι 
ἔλεγον πεντήκοντα ἔτεα... Βασι- 
λεῦδαι δὲ ἔλεγον Χεφρῆνα ἕξ καὶ 
πεντήκοντα ἔτεα. Ταῦτα ἕξ τε 
καὶ ἑκατὸν λογίζονται ἔτεα, ἐν 
τοῖσι Αἰγυπτίοισί τε πᾶσαν εἶναι 
κακότητα... Τούτους ὑπὸ μίσεος 
οὗ κάρτα θέλουσι Αἰγύπτιοι ὀνο- 
pacer, 

»  κκ 2.148, sg.—Avreyeve- 
ἡλόγησαν δὲ ὧδε, φάμενοι ἕκαστον 
τῶν κολοσσῶν Πίρωμιν ἐκ Πιρώ. 
pros γεγονέναι... Τὸ δὲ πρότερον 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν τούτων θεοὺς εἶναι 
τοὺς ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ ἄρχοντας, οἰκέ- 
οντας ἅμα τοῖσι ἀνθρώποισι. 

- 3. 10, 12.—’Eorparo- 
πεδεύετο Ψαμμήνιτος ὁ ᾿Αμάσιος 
παῖς, ὑπομένων Καμβύσεα... 





Dion, 8; as 
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On Kingship, 15.—2«iOas δὲ τού- 


«ε la δ A \ .¢€ a 
τους Hpddoros τέ φησι, καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ὁρῶμεν, κατεχομένους ἅπαντας ὑπὸ 
νόσον θηλείας. 


Panegyric on Baldness, Ἴ.---- Ἠ δὴ δὲ 


ἐγὼ κατενόησα καὶ τοὺς ἐν Αἰ- 
γύπτῳ θεραπευτὰς τοῦ θείον μηδὲ 
τῶν ἐπιβλεφαριδίων ἀνεχομένους 
τριχῶν.1 


On Dreams, 11.—Ei δ᾽ ἔστι διά. 


φορον, eit’ οὖν Φημονόη τις, εἴτε 
τις Μελάμπους, εἴτε ἕτερός τις 
ἀξιώσει καθόλον τι περὶ τῶν 
Ud ‘3 ’ N La 
τοιούτων ἀφορίζειν καὶ διατάτ- 
τεσθαι͵ πυθώμεθα αὐτῶν, κ.τ.λ. 


as given above, under 
Aelian, Natural History, 6. 58. 


Ep. 58.—’Avarevépevos 88... 


ταῦτα ἃ κἂν Φάλαρις 6’ Axpayar- 
τῖνος, κἂν Κεφρὴν ὁ Αἰγύπτιος, 
κἂν Σενναχηρεὶμ ὁ Βαβυλώνιος 
ὦὥκνησεν. 


On Providence, 1. ὅ.---Οὐ γὰρ ἀπισ- 


τοῦσιν Αἰγύπτιοι μυρίους καθ᾽ ἕνα 
θεοὺς αὐτῶν βασιλεῦσαι, rpiv ὑπ’ 
ἀνθρώπων ἀρχθῆναι τὴν γὴν καὶ 
γενεαλογηθῆναι τοὺς βασιλέας 
Πείρωμιν ἐκ Πειρώμιδος. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 13.—Eferr: 


δὲ πεῖραν τοῦ λόγου λαβεῖν ἐκεῖ 
γενομένοις, οὗ συνεῤῥάγη τὸ Kap- 


1 This need not necessarily be a reference to Herodotus. Perhaps, in fact, the 
ἐγὼ κατενόησα rather suggests that Synesius is speaking of what he had observed 


for himself during his residence in Egypt. 
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θῶυμα δὲ μέγα ἴδον, πυθόμενος 
παρὰ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων" τῶν γὰρ 
ὀστέων περικεχυμένων Χωρὶς ἑκα- 
τέρων τῶν ἐν τῇ μάχῃ ταύτῃ 
πεσόντων" (χωρὶς μὲν γὰρ τῶν 
Περσέων ἐ ἐκέετο τὰ ὀστέα, ὡς ἐχω- 
ρίσθη κατ᾽ ἀρχάς" ἑτέρωθι δὲ, 
τῶν Αἰγυπτίων") αἱ μὲν τῶν ΠΕερ- 
σέων κεφαλαί εἰσι ἀσθενέες οὕτω, 
ὥστε εἶ θέλεις ψήφῳ μούνῃ βαλέ- 
εἰν, διατετρανέεις" at δὲ τῶν 
Αἰγυπτίων οὕτω δή τι ἰσχυραὶ, 
μόγις ἂν λίθῳ παίσας διαῤῥήξειας" 
αἴτιον δὲ τούτου τόδε ἔλεγον, καὶ 


᾿ ἐμέ γ᾽ εὐπετέως ἔπειθον, ὅτι 


Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν, αὐτίκα ἀπὸ παι- 
δίων ἀρξάμενοι, ξυρεῦνται τὰς 
κεφαλὰς, καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον 
παχύνεται τὸ ὀστέον... τοῖσι δὲ 
Πέρσῃσι, ὅτι ἀσθενέας φορέουσι 
τὰς κεφαλὰς, αἴτιον τόδε" σκιη- 
τροφέουσι ἐξ ἀρχῆς, πίλους τιάρας 
φορέοντες. 


Herodotus, 3. 48. Apacs ia 


πέμψας δέ οἱ κήρυκα ἐς Σάμον, 
διαλύεσθαι ἔφη τὴν ξεινίην' τοῦ 
δὲ εἵνικα ταῦτα ἐποίεε, ἕνα μὴ, 
συντυχίης δεινῆς τε καὶ μεγάλης 
Πολυκράτεα καταλαβούσης, αὐτὸς 
GAynoee τὴν ψυχὴν ὡς περὶ 
ξείνου ἀνδρός. 


‘i 4. 3, 59., perhaps.— 

» 2. ἐκ τῶν Ταυρικῶν οὐρέων iets 
Νῦν dv μοι δοκέει αἰχμὰς μὲν καὶ 

Ld a ’ @g 
τόξα μετεῖναι" λαβόντα δὲ ἕκασ- 
τον τοῦ ἵππου τὴν μάστιγα, ἰέναι 
ἄσσον αὐτῶν... «Ταῦτα ἀκούσαντες 

ς , > , 3 , ε a) 
οἱ Σκύθαι, ἐποίευν ἐπιτελέα" οἱ ὃ 
ἐκπλαγέντες τῷ γινομένῳ, τῆς 
μάχης τε ee καὶ épev- 


_ -yov. 


‘5 4. 10, possibly. —Ai 


’"Apafoves . .. ἐντυχοῦσαι δὲ πρώ- 


1 It will be observed that Synesius exaggerates Herodotus’ statement. 


βύσον καὶ Ψαμμιτίχον στρατό. 
πεδον ΤΡ Καὶ νῦν εἰσὶ δύο θημῶνες 
ὀστέων, ὁ μὲν Αἰγυπτίων, ὁ δὲ 
Μηδικῶν. θαυμάζει. τοίνυν ‘Hpd- 
Soros ++. TOV μὲν τὴν ἰσχνότητα 
καὶ ἀσθένειαν" καὶ γὰρ ἂν ψηφῖδι͵ 
φησὶ, διατετραναίης βαλών' τῶν 
δὲ τὸ παχὺ καὶ στερέμνιον" ἀντί- 
τυποι γὰρ. ἀπήντων αὐτῷ καὶ 
σκληραὶ, καὶ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὅλη χερμὰς 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰς ἐξαρκέσειεν, @ ὥστε κορύ- 
γης ἂν δέοι. Αἰτίαν δέ γέ φασιν 
ἮΝ τῶν μὲν τοὺς πίλους, τῶν δὲ 


τὴν ὑφ᾽ ἡλίῳ τροφήν. 


Ep. 40.---Οὐδὲ "Apacis μὲν καλὸς, 


φυλαξάμενος ἐπιδακρῦσαι τοῦ 
Πολυκράτους ταῖς συμφοραῖς, ἃς 
ἐσομένας προείδετο. ᾿Αλλ’ οἷς 
εὐτυχοῦντι κήρυκα πέμψας τὴν 
φιλίαν ἀπείπατο, δῆλον ἐποίησεν 
ὅτι κἂν ἐδάκρυσεν, εἰ προὔλαβεν 


ἡ συμφορὰ τὴν ἀπόῤῥησιν. 


Ep. δ7.----ΠΠοῖοι Ταυροσκῦθαι, τίνες 


᾿ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τοσούτῳ τῷ διὰ 


τῶν “μαστίγων αἵματι τὴν παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ἐτίμησαν "Αρτεμιν; 


On Kingship, 1ὔ.---Σκύθας δὲ τού. 


tous... ods ἐξ ἠθέων τῶν σφετέ- 


534. 


_ Ty ἱπποφορβίῳ, τοῦτο διήρπασαν" 
καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων ἱππαζόμεναι ἐληΐ- 
ζοντο τὰ τῶν Σκυθέων. 
Herodotus, 7.— Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. 


ἣ 7. 141, 148: 
Τεῖχος Τριτογενεῖ ξύλινον διδοῖ 

εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς | 
μοῦνον ἀπόρθητον τελέθειν. . . 

* * * ΝΕ 
Θεμιστοκλέης. . . παρασκευάζε- 
σθαι ὧν αὐτοὺς ὡς ναυμαχήδοντας 
συνεβούλευε, ὡς τούτον ἐόντος 
τοῦ ξυλίνου τείχεος. 


is 7. 208.—Ervxov δὲ 
τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
ἔξω τεταγμένοι. Τοὺς μὲν δὴ ὥρα 
γυμναζομένους τῶν ἀνδρῶν, τοὺς 
δὲ τὰς κόμας κτενιζομένους. 


43 8. 123, sq.—Oi στρατη- 

δ 7 ‘ [4 
γοὶ διενέμοντο τὰς ψήφους. .. 
τὸν πρῶτον καὶ τὸν δεύτερον κρί- 
νοντες ἐκ πάντων ἐνθαῦτα πᾶς 
8 A e a 9 2 ‘ ~ 
τις αὐτῶν ἑωυτῷ ἐτίθετο τὴν ψῆ- 
ov, αὐτὸς ἕκαστος δοκέων ἄριστος 
γενέσθαι" δεύτερα δὲ, οἱ πολλοὶ 
συνεξέπιπτον Θεμιστοκλέα κρί- 
vovtes, Οἱ μὲν δὴ ἐμουνοῦντο" 
Θεμιστοκλέης δὲ δευτερείοισι 
ὑπερεβάλλετο πολλόν... Θε- 
4 3 [4 N 
puotoxrXens ἐβώσθη τε καὶ 
ἐδοξώθη εἶναι ἀνὴρ πολλὸν Ἕλ- 
λήνων σωφώτατος ἀνὰ πᾶσαν τὴν 


Ἑλλάδα. 
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ρων... ἀνέστησαν... ai γυναῖκές 
ποτε.ϊ 


Dion, 3.----Ἐπέρξης ἐκεῖνος ὁ τὴν με- 


γάλην στρατείαν ἐλάσας ἐπὶ τοὺς 


Ἕλληνας. 


On Dreams, 3.--- [ὁ ξύλινον τεῖχος, 


ὃ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ὁ θεὸς ἐδίδον 
σωτήριον, μάτην ἂν ἤκουσεν ἐκ- 
κλησιάζων͵ ὁ δῆμος, εἰ μὴ Θεμισ- 
τοκλῆς ἀνέγνω τοῦ χρησμοῦ τὴν 
διάνοιαν. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3.----Δοκοῦσι 


δέ μοι καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι μὴ 
ἀμελεῖν τοῦ τοιούτου πράγματος, 
ot τότε ἥκοντες πρὸ τῆς μάχης 
τῆς μεγάλης τε καὶ δεινῆς, ὅτε 
μόνοι τῶν Ελλήνων ἔμελλον be 
χεσθαι βασιλέα, τριακόσιοι τὸν 
> XN 3 la 9 Ce 

ἀριθμὸν ὄντες, ἐκάθηντο ἀσκοῦν- 


᾿ τες τὰς κόμας. 3 
Ep. 14}.--- οὔτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἐκ δευτέ- 


ρων πρωτεῖον͵ ὃ καὶ Πηλεὺς καὶ 

Θεμιστοκλῆς. εὑράμενοι πάντα 
, : wy - g 

πάντων ἄριστοι τοῖς λλησιν 

ἐκηρύχθησαν. 


1 If it is to this passage of Herodotus that our author is referring, we have 


here another e eration. 


2 As these words are part of a quotation from Dion Chrysostom, this allusion 


is due to him, and not strictly to Synesius. 


3 Lapatz(p. 250) finds an allusion to Herodotus, 1. 184, in τὸ τεῖχος τὸ Zepupdusdos 
(Zp. 4); but what the historian says there about Semiramis’ engineering achieve- 
ments is not definite enough to convince us that Synesius was thinking of the 
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Hesiod, Works and Days, 42: Quoted in On Providence, 2. 7; and 
Kpvyavres yap ἔχουσι θεοὶ βίον On Dreams, 1 
ἀνθρώποισιν. 


» ‘3 96, sqq.: Discourse, 1. --Μόνοις ἡ ἡμῖν Ἡσίοδος 
Μούνη δ᾽ αὐτόθι ’EAris ἐν ἀῤῥήκ- οὐδὲν λέγει τὴν ἐλπίδα τηρήσας 
τοισι δόμοισι εἴσω τοῦ πίθον. 
ἔνδον ἔμιμνε πίθου ὑπὸ χείλεσιν, 
οὐδὲ θύραζε 
ἐξέπτη᾽ πρόσθεν γὰρ ἐπέμβαλε 
πῶμα πίθοιο. 
122, sqg.: On Providence, 1. 10.--- Ἔστι μὲν 
Τοὶ μὲν δαίμονές εἰσι, Διὸς με- γὰρ τῇδε καὶ ἡρώων φῦλον ἱερὸν, 
γάλου κατὰ βουλὰς, ἐπιμελὲς ἀνθρώπων. 
ἐσθλοὶ, ἐπιχθόνιοι, φύλακες θνη- i 2. δῦ, sqqg.— Oder ἥρως, 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων. τιλ, 
Hymn, 3. 290, 8η6.---- Τὸ δὲ κυδῆεν 
Γένος ἡρώων, «.7.A, 


199, sg.: On Kingship, 2.----Αἰδὼς αὕτη θεία 
"θανάτων pera φῦλ᾽ ἔτην, προ- τέ ἐστι καὶ Ἡσιόδῳ δοκεῖ. 
λιπόντ᾽ ἀνθρώπους, ᾿ 


Αἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις. 


ὃ; = 256, sqq., On Providence, 2. 3.—’AveBadAdXero 
rhaps : αὐτὸν ἡ Δίκη σοφή τε οὖσα καὶ 
Η δέ τε παρθένος ἐστὶ Δίκη, Διὸς εἰδυῖα καιροὺς ταμιεύεσθαι. 


ἐκγεγαυῖα, 

κυδρή τ᾽ αἰδοίη τε θεοῖς of Ολυμ- 
πον ἔχουσιν. 

καί ρ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἄν τίς μιν βλάπτῃ 
σκολιῶς ὀνοτάζων, 

αὐτίκα πὰρ Act πατρὶ καθεζομένη 
Κρωνίωνι, 

γηρύετ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἄδικον νόον, 
ὄφρ᾽ ἀποτίσῃ 

δῆμος ἀτασθαλίας βασίλεων, οἵ 
λυγρὰ νοοῦντες 

ἄλλῃ παρκλίνονσι δίκας. 


287, 84 Ibid. 2. 5.—Kakia μὲν γὰρ avro- 
τὴν μέν τοι κακότητα καὶ ἰλαδὸν δίδακτον. 
ἐστὶν ἑλέσθαι 
ῥηϊδίως. 
289: Quoted in On Dreams, 1 


99 
ἱδρῶτα θεοὶ προπάροιθεν ἔθηκαν. 


passage when he wrote his letter. More probably he used the words as a mere 
proverbial expression. 
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Hesiod, Works and Days, 317, per- 
haps : 
Αἰδὼς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένον 
ἄνδρα κομίζει. 

349, 844. : 

Εὖ μὲν μετρεῖσθαι παρὰ γείτονος, 
εὖ δ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι 

αὐτῷ τῷ μέτρῳ, καὶ λώϊον, αἴ κε 
δύνηαι, 

ὡς ἂν Χρηΐζων καὶ ἐς ὕστερον 
ἄρκιον εὕρῃς. 


ἢ 763, sq. : 
Φήμη δ᾽ οὔτις πάμπαν ἀπόλλυται, 
ἥντινα πολλοὶ 
λαοὶ φημίζουσι, θεός νύ τοίϊ ἐστι 
καὶ αὕτη. 
Homer, Jliad, 1. 86: 
᾿Απόλλωνι ἄνακτι, τὸν ἠύκομος 
τέκὲ Λητώ. 
i » 1. 70: 
τά τ᾽ ἐόντα, τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα, πρό 


» 3» 


T covTa, 


1. 197: 
Στῆ δ᾽ 2 ea, ξανθῆς δὲ κόμης 
ἕλε Πηλείωνα. 


ὼ » 1.889: 


ἑλίκωπες ᾿Αχαιοΐ, 


9 » 1. 490: 
Οὔτε ποτ᾽ εἰς ἀγορὴν πωλέσκετο 


κυδιάνειραν. 


ἣν ge. orks 528, 86. : 

"H, καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι 
νεῦσε Κρονίων" 

ἀμβρόσιαι δ' ἄρα χαῖται ἐπεῤῥώ- 
σαντο ἄνακτος 

κρατὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτοιο' μέγαν δ᾽ 


ἐλέλιξεν "Ολυμπον. 


1 Another readin 
3 The allusion is 


18 TIS. 
ion Chrysostom’s. 
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On Kingship, 14.----τῆς χείρονος ai- 


Sovs. 


Ep. 129a. --᾿Απέστειλα οὖν... 
ΤἩρόκλφ κατὰ τὸν θεσπέσιον 
Ἡσίοδον, ᾿τριτημόρια πλείω τῶν 

_ παρ' αὐτοῦ. 


Ep. 44. —Ki μὲν θεός ἐ ἐστιν ἡ φήμη 
κατά τινα τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ποιητῶν 


. Εἰ δὲ ἩΗσίοδος μὲν οὐδὲν 
λέγε... 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
20. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1 


Quoted partially in Panegyric on 
Baldness, 3, from Dion Chryso- 
stom ; and wholly, thid., 18. 


Ibid., 3.—rovs Ἕλληνας ἑλίκωπας 


KaXet.2 


Ep. 147.---ἡ διὰ τῶν κυνῶν καὶ τῶν 
ἵππων θήρα" ἣν οὐκ οἶδα πῶς οὐ 
προσεῖπεν Ὅμηρος κυδιάνειραν 

.. τὴν δὲ ἀγορὰν ἐγκωμίῳ 
τοιούτῳ τετίμηκεν. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 9.--- Πρὸς 
ταῦτα γραφέτω μὲν Ὅμηρος, 
πλαττέτω δὲ, εἰ βούλεται, καὶ 
Φειδίας ἀποδείξεις τῷ Δίωνι, χαί. 
τὴν τῷ Act καθιέντες, καὶ ταύτην 
βαθείας τριχὸς, tv’ ἔχῃ κινεῖν 80 
αὐτῶν ὁπότ᾽ ἐθέλοι τὸν οὐρανόν. 


5 This middle line is quoted in the extract from Dion in Panegyric on Bald- 


ness, 3. 
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siicmer Iliad, 2. 28, sq. : 
Θωρῆξαί σε κέλευσε καρηκομό- 
ὠντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
πανσυδίῃ" νῦν γάρ κεν ἕλοις πόλιν 
εὐρνάγνιαν. 


ὴ » 2.196: 

Θυμὸῤφ δὲ μέγας ἐστὶ Διοτρεφέος 
ασιλῆος. 
" 2. 47 4G ϑ44. : 
Μετὰ δὲ κρείων ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 

ὄμματα καὶ κεφαλὴν ἴκελος Act 

τερπικεραύνῳ, 
“Αρεΐ δὲ ζώνην, στέρνον δὲ Πο- 


σειδάωνι. .. 


» 2. 536, 542; 
οἱ 8’ Εὔβοιαν € ἔχον μένεα πνεί- 
οντες Αβαντες, 
% δ # & 
τῷ δ᾽ ap’ “ABavres ἕποντο θοοὶ, 
ὄπιθεν κομόωντες. 


3 9 163, 59: 

Ἵπποι μὲν μέγ᾽ ἄρισται ἔσαν 
Φηρητιάδαο, 

τὰς Εὔμηλος ἔλαυνε, ποδώκεας, 
ὄρνιθας ds, 

ὄτριχας, οἰέτεας, σταφύλῃ ἐπὶ 
νῶτον ἐΐσας. 


2 », 93. 54, sg., perhaps : 


Οὐκ ἄν rot χραίσμῃ κίθαρις τά 
τε dup’ ᾿Αφροδίτης, 
ἥ τε κόμη τό τε εἶδος, ὅτ᾽ ἐν 
κονίῃσι μιγείης. 
9. 56, sq. : 
Ἦ τέ κεν ἤδη 
λάϊνον ἔσσο χιτῶνα, κακῶν ἕνεχ᾽ 
ὅσσα ἔοργας. 
» 9. 211: 


Ἠξλως θ᾽, ὃ ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς καὶ 
πάντ᾽ ἐπακούεις. 


.: » 9.284: 
ξανθὸς Μενέλαος. 


33 3) 


1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Quoted in On Dreams, 8. 


On  Kingship, 15.—Ovpds δὴ μέγας 


ἐστὶ διοτρεφέων βασιλήων. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.---- Οὐδενὸς 
οὖν τῶν ἡρώων ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐγκωμι- 
afer, ἢ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος, ὥσπερ καὶ 
τὸ ἄλλο σῶμα ἐπαινεῖ αὐτοῦ.1 


Ibid., 1.—Ta xv τε ἀπεδείχθην ἀ ἀνεπι- 
τήβευτος Εὐβοεὺς, οὗς ὄπιθεν 
κομόωντας ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ Τροίαν 
ἡ ποίησις. 

On Kingship, 1.---τοὺς ξανθοὺς 


LA ᾿ A 9 o Ff 
τούτους Kai κομῶντας EvBoixws. 


Ep. 121.---Πέπυσαι πάντως τὴν 
συνωρίδα τῶν βαλαντίων, ἃ τῶν 
ἵππων Εὐμήλου πολὺ μᾶλλον 
ἀλλήλοις ἐοικότα κατασκευάσας 


Panegyric on Baldness, 19.--- Ἐπ’ 
éxeivov κατεσκευάσθη τοῦ σχή- 
ματος, ὅπερ ἔχων ὠνείδισε τἀδελφῷ 
τὸ κάλλος τὸ ἐπιποίητον, τὴν τῶν 
τριχῶν ἐπιμέλειαν. 

On _ Kingship, 11. --τὴν Ὁμηρικὴν 
ἀρὰν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἕλκοντες, τὸν 
χιτῶνα τὸν λάϊνον. 


3 


Ihid., 17.—xrdvr’ ἐφορᾶν καὶ πάντ 


2 , 
€ETAKOVECY, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3.—Meve- 


λεων, ξανθὸν ἐπονομάζων ἀπὸ τῆς 
κόμης. 
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Homer, Thad, 4, 231, 8η4.: 


Αὐτὰρ ὁ πεζὸς ἐὼν ἐπεπωλεῖτο 
στίχας ἀνδρῶν᾽ 

καί p’ οὗς μὲν σπεύδοντας ἴδοι 
Δαναῶν ταχνπώλων, 

τοὺς μάλα θαρσύνεσκε παριστά- 
μενος ἐπέεσσιν, x.T.A. 

is » oO d41; 

Ov yap σῖτον ove’, οὐ πίνουσ᾽ 
αἴθοπα οἶνον. 

» 6. 152, 54q. : 

"Ἔνθα δὲ Σίσυφος ἔσκεν, ὃ κέρ- 
διστος yéver’ ἀνδρῶν, 

Σίσυφος Αἰολίδης. 


» 6. 160, $qq. : 
τῷ δὲ γυνὴ Προΐτον ἐπεμήνατο, 
5? "Avresa, 


κρυπταδίῃ φιλότητι μιγήμεναι" 
ἀλλὰ τὸν οὔτι 
weil’? ἀγαθὰ φρονέοντα, δαΐφρονα 
Βελλεροφόντην. 
» 6. 278: 
Tov Ges ᾿Αθηναίης ἐπὶ γούνασιν 
ἠνκόμοιο. 
"» 6. 347 : 
Εἰς ὅ ὄρος ἢ εἰς κῦμα πολυφλοίσ- 
βοιο θαλάσσης. 
” 7. 217 : 
ἀλλ’ οὕπως ἔτι εἶχεν ὑποτρέσαι 
οὐδ᾽ ἀναδῦναι. 
»  » 8. 478, 864 


20) ν x , ’ 3 
οὐδ᾽ εἴ κε τὰ νείατα πείραθ 


ἵκηαι 

γαίης καὶ πόντοιο, ἵν᾽ ᾿Ιαπετός τε 
Κρόνος τε 

ἥμενοι οὔτ᾽ αὐγῇς Ὕ περίονος 
Ἠελίοιο 


τέρποντ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀνέμοισι, βαθὺς δέ 
τε Τάρταρος ἀμφίς. 
»,|, 8. 527: 
Ἐξελάαν ἐνθένδε κύνας Κηρεσσι- 


φορήτους. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Kingshtp, 9 .— ὃς (2.€. ὁ ποιητὴ!) 
αὐτό ποὺ τοῦτο κατανοήσας, ὅτι 
πλείστην ἔχει ῥοπὴν εἰς εὐψυχίαν 
ἀνδρῶν τὸ μηδὲ τοὺς ἀγελαίους 
ἀγνοεῖσθαι τῷ βασιλεῖ, κιτ.λ. 


Quoted in Dion, 7. 


Ep. 50.—Tév Σίσυφον δὲ καὶ τὸν 
Ὀδυσσέα μισῶ. Καὶ γὰρ εἴ τι 
καὶ λέγοιεν ἀληθὲς, ἀλλὰ τοιοῦτοί 
γε ἦσαν, οἷοι τὰ πλείω ψεύδεσθαι. 

Ep. 121.—2é € . . . ὄντα Σίσνφον 
2 6 2 τοῖς ἐγχειρήμασι δίκη 
μετῆλθε. ' 

Ep. 127.—Ti οὖν πρὸς ταῦτα ὃ 
Σέσνφος; (See page 808.) 

Panegyrtc on Baldness, 1.—Ta yap 
és ᾿Αφροδίτην ἐγὼ δικαιότατος, 
κἂν τῷ Βελλεροφόντῃ σωφρο- 
σύνης ἀμφισβητήσαιμι. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
20. 
Quoted in Ep. 116. 


Quoted in Ep. 4, as: Οὔπω ἔτ 


ἔσκεν, «.T.A. 
Ep. 57. _—dverixelpnroy φρούριον, 


ἐν οἵῳ τοὺς Τιτᾶνας δεδέσθαι 
ποιητῶν παῖδες φαντάζονται. 


Quoted in On Kingshtp, 15. 
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Homer, Iliad, 9. 231: 
εἰ μὴ σύ γε δύσεαι ἀλκήν. 
9 », 9. 238, 39. : 
Maiverat ἐκπάγλως, πίσυνος Aut, 
οὐδέ τι τίει 
ἀνέρας, οὐδὲ θεούς" κρατερὴ δέ ἑ 
λύσσα δέδυκεν. 
9. 381, sqq.: 
Θήβας 
Αἰγυπτίας, ὅθι πλεῖστα δόμοις ἐν 
κτήματα κεῖται" 
aif’ ἑκατόμπυλοί εἰσι. 


» 9. 448: 
Μύθων τε ῥητῆρ᾽ ἔμεναι, πρηκτῆρά 
τε ἔργων. 
» oy 9. 524: 
᾿ Οὕτω καὶ τῶν πρόσθεν ἐπευθόμεθα 
κλέα ἀνδρῶν. 
9. 607, sq.: 
Οὔτι με ταύτης 


χρεὼ τιμῆς" φρονέω δὲ τετιμῆσθαι 
Διὸς αἴσῃ. 


a 10. 67, sqq. 
Φθέγγεο δ᾽, ἡ κεν ἧσθα, καὶ ° 
ἐγρήγορθαι ἄνωχθι, 
πατρόθεν ἐκ γενεῆς ὀνομάζων ἄνδρα 
ὅκαστον, 
πάντας κυδαίνων' μηδὲ μεγαλίζεο 
θυμῷ. 
» 11.266: 


Ἀλλ 2 ἐπόρουσε Κόωνι ἔχων ἀνε- 
μοτρεφὲς ἔγχος. 


99 93 


‘9 » 11. 385: 
Κέρᾳ ἀγλαὲ, παρθενοπῖπα. 


3 11. 624, 899. : 
Τοῖσι δὲ τεῦχε κυκειῶ ἐυπλόκαμος 


'Ἑκαμήδη, x.7.X. 


‘5 » 11.664: 


Δεινὸς ἀνήρ᾽ τάχα κεν καὶ ἀναίτιον 
αἰτιόφτο. 
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Quoted, ibid., 11, and in Ep. 118. 


Ep. 79a.— Avipovixos ... μαίνεται 
> , [4 , as 
ἐκπάγλως πίσυνος Θύαντι, οὐδέ τι 
οἶδε τίνειν ᾿Ανέρας, x.7.A, 


On Providence, 2. 2.----Οὐδὲ φθάνου- 
σιν οἱ κεκρατηκότες θύρας τε 
ἁπάσας ἐπιθέντες ἁπάσαις πύλαις" 
οὐ μικρὸν ἔργον ἐν Θήβαις" ἑκα- 
τομπύλους αὐτὰς EAAnves ἄδουσι. 

Dion, 13.---Μύθων τε ῥητῆὴρ᾽ ἔμεναι, 
γνωστῆρά τε ὄντων. 


Quoted in Ep. 121. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 22, and 
On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 


On Kingship, 9. --Οὗτος. (1.6. ᾽Αγα- 
μέμνων) . .. καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
νουθετεῖ, πρὸς τῇ προσηγορίᾳ, 
πατρόθεν καὶ ἐκ γενεῆς νωθεν 
ὀνομάζειν ἄνδρα ἕκαστον, καὶ 
πάντας κυδαίνειν μηδὲ μεγαλί- 


ἔεσθαι. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 12. -- Τῶν 
δοράτων ει τὰ. .. ὄρεια 
κρείττω" τὴν δὲ αἰτίαν Ὁμήρου 
πυνθάνου, καὶ , ἀκούσῃ λέγοντος" 
ἀνεμοτρεφῆ γάρ ἐστι καὶ γεγυμ- 
νασμένα. 

Ibid., 21. --αὶ γὰρ Ὅμηρος ἐχό- 
μενον τοῦ κέρα ἀγλαοῦ τὸν παρ- 
θενοπίπαν ἐποίησεν. 

Ep. 147.—'Apwrapey δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἀλφί. 
τοις, ἡδίστοις μὲν ἐμφαγεῖν, ἡδίσ- 
τοις δὲ é ἐμπιεῖν, ἃ καὶ τῷ Νέστορι 
κίρνησιν Ἑκαμήδη. Μετὰ τὸν 
κόπον ἰσχυρὸν ὃ κυκεὼν τῆς 
θερινῆς ὥρας ἀλέξημα. 

Quoted in On Kingship, 15. 
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Homer, Jitad, 11. 830, sqq. : 
"Eri δ᾽ ‘forse φάρμακα πάσσε, 
ἐσθλὰ, τά σε προτί φασιν ᾿Αχιλ- 
λῆος δεδιδάχθαι, 
ὃν Χείρων ἐδίδαξε, δικαιότατος 
Κενταύρων. 


᾿ , 13. ὅ9, sg.; 74, 8ᾳ.: 

Ἦ, καὶ σκηπανίῳ γαιήοχος Ἔννο- 
σίγαιος 

ἀμφοτέρω κεκοπὼς πλῆσεν μένεος 
κρατεροῖο, 
* * * 

μᾶλλον ἐφορμᾶται τὐλεβι ζῶν ἠδὲ 
μάχεσθαι, 


μαιμώωσι δ᾽ ἔνερθε πόδες καὶ χεῖρες 
ὕπερθεν. 


” 13. 355: 


Ζεὺς πρότερος γεγόνει καὶ πλείονα 


᾿ 
» 14. 159, 54. : 
Μερμήριξε δ᾽ ἔπειτα ’ Boots πότ- 
via, Ἥρη, 
ὅππως ἐξεπάφοιτο Διὸς νόον αἶγι- 
όχοιο, K.7.A, 


(including 175-177). 


39 » 15. 106, 56. : 
Ὃ δ᾽ ἀφήμενος οὐκ ἀλεγίζει, 


οὐδ᾽ ὄθεται, 


» 1. 403: 
Tis δ᾽ off’ εἰ κέν of σὺν δαίμονι 
θυμὸν ὀρίνω 
παρειπών; : ἀγαθὴ δὲ παραίΐίφασίς 
ἐστιν ἑταίρου. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Pamegyric on Baldness, 12.—Xel- 


ρωνα τὸν σοφόν. 


Ibid. 17. —Kat νέος dv (te, ᾿Αχιλ- 


λεὺς) ἀμωσγέπως ἰατρικῆς τε Kai 
μουσικῆς ἥπτετο. 


On Kingship, 9.—Opnpos μὲν γάρ 


τινα τῶν θεῶν παραστήσας τῇ 
μάχῃ τῶν Ἂ χαιῶν, πληγῇ σκήτ- 
τρου φησὶν αὐτὸν πιμπλάναι τοὺς 
νέους 

μένεος κρατεροῖο, 
ὡς τήν τε ψυχὴν 
μᾶλλον ἐφορμᾶσθαι πολεμίζειν 
ἠδὲ μάχεσθαι, 
καὶ μηδὲ τὼ πόδε μηδὲ τὼ χεῖρε 
ἀτρέμας ἔχειν ἀνέχεσθαι, Τὸ γὰρ 
μαιμώωσι δ᾽ ἔνερθε πόδες καὶ 
χεῖρες ὕπερθεν 
ἀττουσίΐν ἐστιν αὐτοκέλευστοι 


περὶ τὰ ἔργα τῆς μάχης. 


On Dreams, 1.—IIpérepos γέγονεν 


καὶ πλείονα οἶδεν. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 20. —Tlepi 


δὲ τῆς Ἥρας ἐπιβουλευούσης τὸν 
Δία κατακοιμίσαι, τά τε ἄλλα 
κομμωτίσασθαί φησι τὴν θεὸν, 
ἐν ᾧγε μέλλει καὶ δεήσεσθαι τοῦ 
κεστοῦ, ὃς ἄλλα τε πολλὰ δύναται 
καὶ, μέγιστον, ὅτι κλέπτει τῶν 
ἐχόντων τὸν νοῦν, Tore τοίνυν 
3 393 aA La) o > A 
ἐν ταὐτῷ μυραλοιφῆσαΐξ τε αὐτὴν 
λέγει, καὶ ὅτι 
χαίτας 

πεξαμένη, χερσὶ πλοκάμους ἔ- 
πλεξζε φαεινοὺς, 

, 3 ? 
καλοὺς, ἀμβροσίους. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 2, with 


ἀφειμένος for ἀφήμενος. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 10, with 


τοι for of, and ἀνδρὸς ἀληθοῦς 
for ἐστιν ἑταίρον. 
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Homer, Jliad, 16. 69, sgq. : 
Τρώων δὲ πόλις ἐπὶ πᾶσα Be 
βηκεν 
θάρσυνος. Οὐ γὰρ ἐμῆς κόρυθος 
λεύσσουσι μέτωπον 
ἐγγύθι λαμπομένης. 
» 16. 143, 86. : 
Πηλιάδα μελίην, τὴν πατρὶ φίλῳ 
πόρε Χείρων 
Πηλίου ἐκ κορυφῆς. 


"τς 11. 51, 84.: 

Aipari οἱ δεύοντο κόμαι Xapirec- 
σιν ὁμοῖαι 

πλοχμοί θ᾽, of χρυσῷ τε καὶ ἀρ- 

γύρῳ ἐσφήκωντο. 
7 » 18, 104: 
ἐτώσιον ἄχθος ἀρούρης. 
= Ay » 21. 439: 

"Apxe’ ov yap γενεῇφι νεώτερος. 

" » 22, 44: 


Ὅς μ’ υἱῶν πολλῶν τε καὶ ἐσθλῶν 
εὖνιν ἔθηκεν. 


» 22. 389, 8q.: 
Ei δὲ θανόντων περ ᾿καταλήθοντ᾽ 
ely ᾿Αἴΐδαο, 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ κεῖθι φίλον μεμνή- 
cop’ ἑταίρον. 
22, 40],.80. : 
᾿Αμφὶ δὲ χαῖται 


κυάνεαι πίτναντο. 


” 23. 140, 866. : 
Ἔνθ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ ἐ ἐνόησε ποδάρκης 
δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς" 
στὰς ἀπάνευθε πυρῆς ξανθὴν ἀπ- 
εκείρατο χαίτην, κιτ.λ. 


3 », 23. 536: 
Λοῖσθος ἀνὴρ ὥριστος ἐλαύνει 


μώνυχας ἵππους. 


1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Panegyrtc on Baldness, 17.—'O γοῦν 
᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἀναθαρσῆσαι τοὺς 
Tpads φησιν... Ov γὰρ ἐμῆς, 
κιτ.λ, 


Ibid. 12.--- Μηδὲ γὰρ Χείρωνα τὸν 
σοφὸν εἰκῆ νομίζε τῷ Πηλεῖ τὸ 
δόρυ τεμεῖν... Πηλίου ἐκ κορυ- 
φῆ. 

Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
3.1 ji 


Quoted in On Providence, 1. 2. 
Quoted in Epp. 116 and 141. 


Quoted in Ep. 80. 


Quoted in Ep. 123; also in Ep. 
124. In the latter case, the 
second line is chan to avrap 
ἐγὼ κἀκεῖθι τῆς ri, te *Yrartias 

μεμνήσομαι. 

Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
. 8,1} and 19. In the latter pas- 
sage, Synesius treats the lines 
as spurious. In both places he 
gives πεφόρηντο for πίτναντο. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 5.—’AAQ’ 
οὗτός γε (s.¢ 6. Αἰακίδης) ἠμέλει 
τῶν τριχῶν, ἃς καὶ δωρεῖται νεκρῷ, 

Ibid. 17.—T pds ἃς εἶχε τρί χας οὕτω 
δυσχερῶς εἶχεν, ὡς ἱεροῖς ὁσιωθεί- 


σας ἡρίοις ἀπάρξασθαι. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 2. 
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Homer, Iliad, 23. 785, sqq. : 


᾿Αντίλοχος δ᾽ dpa δὴ λοισθήϊον 
ἔκφερ᾽ ἄεθλον, 
* * 


+ * 
3 lA Δ΄ A 
ἀθάνατοι τιμῶσι παλαιοτέρους 
ἀνθρώπους. 
» 836, $49. : 


Ὡς ἔφατ᾽- ὦρτο δι ἐπείτα μενεπτό- 
λεμος Πολυποίτης, «7.2. 
> ,», 859, 86. : 
Bin Τεύκροιο ἄνακτος, κ.τ.λ. 
᾿ ,|, 24.262: 
᾿Αρνῶν ἠδ᾽ ἐρίφων 
ἁρπακτῆρες. 
ee »,|, 24. 527, sq.: 
Δοιοὶ γάρ τε πίθοι κατακείαται ἐν 
Διὸς οὔδει 
δώρων, οἷα δίδωσι, κακῶν, ἕτερος 
δὲ ἐάων.] 


ἐπιδήμιοι 


».  Odyssey,.1. 3: 
Πολλῶν δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἴδεν ἄστεα 


καὶ νόον ἔγνω. 


1, 24: 
Oi μὲν δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος, ot 
δ᾽ ἀνιόντος. 
1. 65: 
Πῶς ἂν ἔπειτ' ὑὀδυσῆον ὁ ἐγὼ θείοιο 
λαθοίμην ; 
» 2. 284: 
Πατὴρ δ᾽ ὡς ἥπιος ἦεν. 
», 3. 267, Sq. : 


lap δ᾽ dp’ ἔην καὶ ἀοιδὸς ἀ ἀνὴρ, ᾧ 
πόλλ᾽ ἐπέτελλεν 
᾿Ατρείδης Τροίηνδε κιὼν εἴρνσθαι 


ἄκοιτιν. 


ν 4. 221, 8η6.: 


Tota Διὸς θυγάτηρ ἔχε φάρμακα 


μητιόεντα, 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Providence, 2. 2,—'Ev ἅπαντι 
δὲ μειονεκτοῦσιν οἱ κρατήσειν ἐπι- 
δοξότεροι. Τεῦκρος a ἀσήμον τοξό- 
του τὰ δευτερεῖα κομίζεται. . « καὶ 
εἰς ποδῶν ἀρετὴν νέος ἡττᾶται 
πρεσβύτου, καὶ εἰς τὴν βαρεῖαν 
ἀγωνίαν Αἴας ἐλέγχεται. 


Quoted in Ep. 104. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 6.— 
On Dreams, ὅ.-Προβάλλει βίους 
οὐκ ἀπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ἔτι τῶν πίθων, 
οὗς “Ὅμηρος ἀποῤῥήτως αἰνίττεται 
μερίδας εἶναι δύο τῆς ὕλης. Cp. 
Hymn 3. 661, sqq. 

Ev. 136.—Ei τῆς Ὀδυσσέως πλάνης 
κέρδος ἔφησεν Ὅμηρος᾽ πολλῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἰδεῖν τε ἄστεα Kal γνῶ- 
ναι τὸν νόον. 


On Dreams, 8.—'Hpev δυσομένου 
Ὑπερίονος, ἠδ᾽ ἀνιόντος. 


_ Quoted in Ep. 138. 


On _ Kingship, 17. —Ais εὐπρόσοδος 


ἔστω, καὶ πατὴρ WS ἥπιος. 


Panegyric on , Baldness, 28.--Εἴμαι 
δὲ ἐγὼ καὶ τὸν ἀοιδὸν, ὃν ’Aya- 
μέμνων τῇ Κλυταιμνήστρᾳ μελε- 
δωνὸν ἀπολέλοιπεν, τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
εἶναι γένους. 


Ep. 145.—Hoav ἄρα ,Αἰγύπτιοι 
φαρμακεῖς, καὶ οὐ πάντα “Ὅμη- 
ρος ψεύδεται... . Ἑλένῃ μὲν οὖν 


1 The expressions χρυσέη ᾿Αφροδίτη (Iliad, 8. 64; 22. 470), βοῶπις Ἥρη (ἰδία. 1. 
551, 668 ; 4. 60, etc.), and ἀργυρόπεζα Θέτις (ἐδιά. Ἰ. 538, 556) are referred to in 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3—the allusions being Dion's. 


and Paris are spoken of in Hp. 50. 


The characters of Ajax 
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ἐσθλὰ, τά οἱ ἸΠολύδαμνα πόρεν, 
Θῶνος παράκοιτις, 

Αἰγνπτίη, τῇ πλεῖστα φέρει ζεί- 
δωρος ἄρουρα 

φάρμακα, πολλὰ μὲν ἐσθλὰ με- 
μιγμένα, πολλὰ δὲ λυγρά.1 

Homer, Odyssey, 4. 454, sqq. : 

Ἡμεῖς δὲ idxovres ἐπεσσύμεθ', 
ἀμφὶ δὲ χεῖρας 

βάλλομεν" οὐδ᾽ ὁ γέρων δολίης 
ἐπελήθετο τέχνης, 

ἀλλ’ i) τοι πρώτιστα λέων yéver’ 
ἤυγένειος, 

αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα δράκων καὶ ὶ πόρδαλις 
mse μέγας ous" 

γίγνετο δ᾽ ὑγρὸν ὕδωρ καὶ δέν- 
Speov ὑψιπέτηλον, κ.τ.λ. 


» 4.61]: 
«ἧς ὁ ὁ μὲν ἔνθ' ἀπόλωλεν, ἐπεὶ πίεν 
ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ.3 
». 4. 750, 752: 
"ADD ὑδρηναμένη, καθαρὰ χροὶ 


ened ἑλοῦσα, 


% ΠῚ 
dye ᾿Αθηναίῃ, 
and 759, 761. 
‘H δ᾽ ὑδρηναμένη, καθαρὰ χροὶ 
εἷμαθ᾽ os 
% * 


* 
. ἠρᾶτο δ AOnvp. 
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τὸ λαθικηδὲς φάρμακον 
Πολύδαμνα πόρε, Θῶνος παρά- 
κοιτις, 


Dion, 5. -- ἄγαμαι δὲ ἐγὼ καὶ τὸν 
Πρωτέα τὸν Φάριον, εἰ σοφὸς ὧν 
τὰ μέγαλα σοφιστικήν τινα θαυ- 
ματολογίαν προὐβέβλητο,. καὶ 
παντοδαπῶς τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσι 
συνεμίγνυτο. Ὥιχοντο γὰρ ἂν τὴν 
περὶ αὐτὸν τραγῳδίαν τεθαυμα- 
κότες, ὡς μὴ ἐπιζητῆσαι τὴν ἀλή- 
θειαν περὶ ὧν πραγματεύοιντο. 

Ibid. 6. — Ove ὁ ὁ Μενέλεως ἠγνόησε 
τὸν ὄντως Πρωτέα. Ἕλλην γὰρ 
ἀνὴρ ἦν καὶ τοῦ Διὸς κηδεστὴς 
ἄξιος, ᾧ μηδὲ τὴν πρώτην ἐπὶ 
φαύλοις συνῆν. Τὸ γὰρ πῦρ, καὶ 
τὸ δένδρον, καὶ τὸ θηρίον, λόγοι 
τινὲς ἦσαν περὶ. ζώων τε καὶ i φυτῶν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τῶν πρώτων στοι- 
χείων, ὧν σύγκειται τὰ γινόμενα. 
Ὃ δὲ οὐδὲ ταῦτα ἠγάπησεν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐνδοτέρω φύσεως ἠξίου χωρεῖν. 

Ep. 141.—Tov μὲν ᾽Οδυσσέα διὰ τῆς 
ἐπιστολῆς ἐπέγνων «ον τὸν δὲ 
Πρωτέα ἠγνόησα. .. Μιμητὴς 
εἶναι τῆς ἐχεμυθίας ηὐξάμην, ἣν 
καὶ αὐτὴν σύ μοι συνέχεας κατὰ 
τὸν ἐκ ἘΠΕ Μενέλεων. 

Ep. 4.—Atas δ᾽ ἐξαπόλωλεν, ἐπεὶ 
πίεν ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ. 


On Dreams, 7.—H δ᾽ ὑδραιναμένη, 
καθαρὰ χροῖ εἴμαθ᾽ ἑλοῦσα, 
εὔχετ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίῃ. 


1 These lines are quoted in Herodotus, 2. 116. 


3. This line is now considered spurious. 
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Homer, Odyssey, 6. 230, $9. : 
Kas δὲ κάρητος 
οὔλας ἧκε κόμας, ὑακινθίνῳ ἄνθει 
ὁμοίας. 
ἢ , 9.47: 
Τόφρα δ᾽ Gp’ οἰχόμενοι Κίκονες 
Κικόνεσσι γεγώνευν. 


Ν » 9 Ol: 
Ἦλθον ἔπειθ᾽ ὅσα φύλλα καὶ 
ἄνθεα γίγνεται ὥρῃ. 
, 9. 37 5, 84. : 
Καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ τὸν μοχλὸν ὑπὸ 
σποδοῦ ἤλασα πολλῆς, 
elws θερμαίνοιτο, κ.τ.λ. 


i » 11.122, 8ᾳ.: 
οὗ οὐκ ἴσασι θάλασσαν 
ἀνέρες, οὐδέ θ᾽ ἅλεσσι μεμιγμένον 
εἶδαρ ἔδουσιν. 
11. 305, 84. : 
Thy δὲ per? Ἰφιμέδειαν, ᾿Αλωῆος 
παράκοιτιν, κιτ.λ, 
12. 17 8, 844. : 
οἱ 8 ἐν νηΐ μ᾽ ἔδησαν ὁμοῦ χεῖράς 
τε πόδας τε, «.7.A, 


1 The allusion is Dion’s. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 8.1 


Ep. 4.—H ἰδοῦσα λέγει πρὸς ἄλλην, 
καὶ καλοῦσιν ἀλλήλας ὥσπερ οἱ 
Κίκονες. 


Quoted i in Ep. 1298, with ἦρος for 
ὥρῃ.3 


Ep. 141.---Καὶ Ὀδυσσέα τινὰ φίλον 
αὐτοῦ ὀνομάζουσιν οἱ χρηστοὶ 
βουκόλοι, φαλακρὸν μὲν ἄνθρω. 
πον, ἀλλὰ δεινὸν ὁμιλῆσαι πράγ. 
μασι, καὶ πόρον ἐν «ἀμηχάνοις 
εὑρεῖν. ᾿Αμέλει γελῶσιν, ὅταν 
περὶ αὐτοῦ λέγωσιν, ἡγούμενοι 
πέρυσιν ἐκτετυφλῶσ θαι τὸν Κύ. 
κλωπα. Καὶ ὡς εἵλκετο μὲν ὑπὸ 
τῷ κριῷ τὸ γερόντιον" τὸ δε 
κάθαρμα τὴν θύραν «ἐτήρει, καὶ 
οὐραγεῖν pero τὸν ἡγεμόνα τῆς 
ποίμνης, οὐκ ἀχθόμενον τῷ φορτίῳ, 
τῇ δὲ αὐτοῦ συμφορᾷ συναχθό- 


μενον. 


Quoted, ibid. 


On Dreams, 12.—Oi μὲν οὖν ‘AdAud- 
Sac κολάζονται τὰ Θετταλῶν ὄρη 
τοῖς θεοῖς ἐπιτειχίζοντες. 

Ep. 32. —O μὲν οὖν ᾽Οδυσσεὺς, & ἵνα 
μὴ ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς διαφθαρείη, τὴν 
Σειρήνων ἀκτὴν δεδεμένος παρ- 
ἤμειβεν. 

Ep. 145.—’Eyo μὲν οὐ 80 ἄλλο τι 
τὰς Σειρῆνας ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν 
ἡγοῦμαι βλασφημεῖσθαι, ἢ ὅτι 
τῷ μελιχρῷ τῆς φωνῆς ἀπώλλνον 
προσαγόμεναι τὸν πιστεύσαντα. 


3 The alteration is, perhaps, a little strange in so accomplished an Hoimeric 
scholar as Synesius ; since it appears that the contracted form ἦρ is not met with 
in Homer.—See Liddell and Scott, under fap. 
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Homer, Odyssey, 13. 149, sqq. : 
Νῦν αὖ Φαίηκων ἐθέλω κερικαλ- 
λέα νῆα, κ-τ.λ. 


» 15. 332: 
Ale δὲ λιπαροὶ κεφαλὰς καὶ καλὰ 
πρόσωτα. 


39 293 16. 186. also 17, 
198, 281: 
Γιγνώσκω, φρονέω. 


» 16.116: 
Kudvea 8 ἐγένοντο γενειάδες. 

, [11.487: 
᾿ἀνθρώπων ὕβριν τε καὶ εὐνομίην 

ἐφορῶντες. 
‘5 » 18.284: 
Bin & & γε φέρτερος ἦεν. 
» 18. 354, sq.: 


ἜἝμτης μοι δοκέει δαΐδων σέλας 
ἔμμεναι αὐτοῦ 


κἀκ κεφαλῆς, ἐπεὶ οὔ οἱ ἔνι 
τρίχες οὐδ᾽ ἡβαιαί. 
».» 19. δ48, 84.: 


Χῆνεν μὲν μνηστῆρες, ἐγὼ δέ τοι 
αἰετὸς ὄρνὶς 
ἦα πάρος. 
" » 19. 562, 849. : 
Δοιαὶ γάρ τε πύλαι ἀμενηνῶν 
εἰσὶν ὀνείρων, κ.τ.λ. 


”, 20. 1-24: 
Αὐτὰρ ὃ ἐν προδρόμῳ εὐνάζετο 
δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς" x.7.X. 


rr 9 20. 23: 
Τῷ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἐν πείσῃ κραδίη μένε 
τετληνῖα. 
21. 207 : 


Ἔνδον μὲν , δὴ δδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐγώ. 


1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Ep 41.— . ὁλκάδες. .. 


καθάπερ αἱ Φαιάκων τῶν πάλαι, 
πρὶν ἐπὶ τὴν νῆσον ἥκειν τὸ 
δαιμόνιον μήνιμα. 

Quoted in On Kingship, 12. 


Quoted, thd. 14. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 3, 
with ἔθειραι for yeverddes,} 

Quoted in On Kingship, 15, with 
the ending εὐνομίαν idbGrovres. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1] .-- Ὥσπερ 
ἀμέλει τὸν Ὀδυσσέα παίζουσιν οἱ 
μνηστῆρες, μειράκια κομῶντα... 
καὶ ταχὺ μάλα κακῶς ἀπολούμενα 
πλεῖον ἑκατὸν bd’ ἑνὸς ἅπαντα 
φαλακροῦ, ὃν τέως λαμπηδοκόμον 
ὄντα καὶ φῶς ἅπτοντα χειρο- 
ποίητον νονθετοῦσιν ἀπηλλάχ- 
θαι πραγμάτων, ὡς ἀρκούσης τῆς 
κεφαλῆς περιλάμψαι τὴν ὅλην 
οἰκίαν. 

Quoted in On Dreams, 8, with 
ἀετός for aierds, and εἰμ᾽ Ὀδυ- 
σεύς for ἦα πάρος. 


Ibid.—H δὲ ‘Opypov Πηνελόπη 
διττὰς ὑποτίθεται πύλας ὀνείρων, 
καὶ ποιεῖ τοὺς ἡμίσεις ἀπατηλοὺς, 
ὅτι σοφὴ τὰ περὶ ὀνείρων οὐκ ἦν. 

Pamegyric on Baldness, 2.---ἰ Ὥσπερ 
ὁ Ὀδυσσεὺς πρὸς τὴν ἀναγωγίαν 
τῶν γυναικῶν ἀνέκπληκτος ἔμεινε. 

Ibid.—rnpycov ἐν πείσῃ, φασὶ, τὴν 


καρδίαν, 
ρ 


Quoted in On Kingship, 1 
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Homer, Odyssey, 22.—The book in 
_ general deals with the slaughter 
of the Suitors. 


23. 93, sqq.: 

‘H 8 dvew δὴν Soro, τάφος δέ οἱ 
ἦτορ ἵκανεν" 

ὄψει δ᾽ ἄλλοτε μέν μιν ἐνωπαδίως 
ἐσίδεσκεν, 

ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἀγνώσασκε κακὰ χροΐ 
εἵματ᾽ ἔχοντα, «.7.A,1 

Iamblichus, Protrepticus, 

(Teubner edition) : 

Καὶ ταῖς διεξόδοις τοῦ νοῦ ζῇν 
μελετητέον. 


Isocrates, 4 gatnst Callimachus, ὃ 57, 
p. 457 (ed. | Bekker). -- Ὅμοιον 
ἐργαζόμενος ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τῳ Ppv- 
νώνδας πανουργίαν ὀνειδίσειεν, ἢ 
Φιλονργὺὸς ὁ τὸ ΡῬοργόνειον ὗφε- 
λόμενος τοὺς ἄλλους ἱεροσύλους 
ἔφασκεν εἶναι. 


Lucian (in Auction of Lives, ch. 14): 
Ὠνητής.---Τί γὰρ ὁ αἰών ἐστιν; 
᾿Ηράκλειτος.---Παῖς παίζων, πεσ- 

᾿σεύων, διαφερόμενος. 

Lysias.— 


p. 36 


Lysis.— 


Menander, feliquiae, p. 87 (ed. 
Meineke): 

τοὺς τῆς γαμετῆς ὄρους ὑπερβαΐνεις, 
γύναι, 

τὴν αὐλίαν' πέρας γὰρ αὕλιος θύρα 

ἐλευθέρᾳ γυναικὶ νενόμιστ' οἰκίας" 

τὸ δ᾽ ἐπιδιώκειν εἴς τε τὴν ὁδὸν 
τρέχειν 

ἔτι λοιδορουμένην, κυνός ἐστ᾽ ἔργον, 
ε όδη. 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 11, as given 
above, under Odyssey, 18. 354, 
sq. 

On Dreams, 8. -- Πεποίηται (1.6. 
Πηνελόπη γοῦν ἐξελεγχομένη 
καὶ ἀμαθίαν ὀφλισκάνουσα περὶ 
αὐτὴν δήπρυ τὴν ὄψιν, ἡ μὴ δέον 
ἠπίστησε, 


Dion, 1.---Ἐπιστήμη δὲ νοῦ διέξοδος. 


Panegyrtc on Baldness, 19.—Opovoy 
εἰ καὶ Φιλέας ᾿Ανδοκίδην. ἱεροσυ- 
dias ἐγράψατο, ὥσπερ οὐκ αὐτὸς 
ὧν ὁ τῆς θεοῦ τὸ Γοργόνειον ἐξ 
ἀκροπόλεως ὑφελόμενος. 


On Providence, 2. 2.—Kai μοι δοκεῖ 
πα κάλως εἰρῆσθαι Θεοῦ παίγνιον 
ἄν ῥρωπον εἶναι παίζοντος ἀεὶ τοῖς 
πράγμασι καὶ πεττεύοντος. 

Ep. 32.—’AAXAa νῦν Λυσίας ἂν etre, 
᾿Εξείργασται, καὶ “τέλος ἔχει, καὶ 
πέρας ἀηδίας ἐστιν. 

Ep. 142.—To γὰρ δημοσίᾳ φιλοσο- 
φὲν (οὕτω γάρ πως ὁ Δύσις 
ὑποδωρίσας λέγει) μεγάλης εἰς 
ἀνθρώπους ἦρξε τῶν θείων κατα- 
φρονήσεως. 

On Providence, 1. 13.—Miav γὰρ 
ἀρετὴν Ὄσιρις ᾧετο γυναικὸς εἶναι 
τὸ μήτε τὸ σῶμα αὐτῆς μήτε 
τοὔνομα διαβῆναι τὴν αὔλειον. 


1 Homer is alse alluded to in On Dreams, 13.—Opnpos καὶ Στησίχοροι τὸ μὲν 
" Ἡρωϊκὸν φῦλον διὰ τὰς ποιήσεις αὐτῶν ἐπικυδέστερον ἔθεσαν, K.T.X. 


Oracles : 


Φθερεῖ τὰ Λιβύων ἡγεμόνων 
κακότης. 


| Ἤειδον μὲν ἐγὼν, ὁ δ᾽ ἀπέγραφε 

| θεῖος Ὅμηρος. 

| Tots δὲ διδακτὸν ἔδωκε φάους 
γνώρισμα λαβέσθαι" 

τοὺς δὲ καὶ ὑπνώοντας ἑῆς ἐνεκάρ- 
πισεν ἀλκῆς. 

Οὐ θυσιῶν σπλάγχνων τ᾽ ὄθομαι: 
τάδ᾽ ἀθύρματα πάντα. 


--------------ς-ς-.-ο----.- ΄Ἵ.-..- 


Μηδὲ κάτω νεύσῃς εἰς τὸν μελαν- 
αυγέα κόσμον, 

ᾧ p βυθὸς αἰὲν ἄπιστος ὑπέστρωταί 
τε, καὶ ἄδης 

ἀμφικνεφὴς, ῥ ῥνπόων, εἰδωλοχαρὴς, 
ἀνθήδοθ, 


Οὐ τῷ τῆς ὕλης κρημνῷ σκύβαλον 
καταλείψει, 

ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰδώλῳ μερὶς εἰς τόπον 
ἀμφιφάοντα. 

Pausanias, 3. 16, 7, 8ᾳᾳ.---- [ὁ δὲ 
χωρίον τὸ ἐπονομαζόμενον Λιμ- 
ναῖον ρθίας ἱερόν ἐστιν ’Apré- 
μιδος. .. ἀπὸ δὲ αὐτῆς καὶ ἐς 
φόνους προήχθησαν, ἀποθανόντων 
δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ βωμῷ πολλῶν νόσος 
ἔφθειρε τοὺς λοιπούς" καί σφισιν 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ γίνεται λόγιον αἵματι 
ἀνθρώπων τὸν βωμὸν αἱμάσσειν᾽ 
θνομένου δὲ ὅντινα ὁ κλῆρος ἐπ- 
ελάμβανε, Λυκοῦρ ος μετέβαλεν 
ἐς τὰς ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐφήβοις μάστιγας, 
ἐμπίπλαταύ τε οὕτως ἀνθρώπων 
αἵματι ὁ βωμός. 

ὅ. 1, 7.-- Τούτῳ βοῦς 
τῷ ᾿Αὐγέᾳ καὶ αἰπόλια τοσαῦτα 
ἐγένετο, ὡς καὶ τῆς χώρας αὐτῷ 
τὰ πολλὰ ἤδη διατελεῖν ἀργὰ ὄντα 
ὑπὸ τῶν βοσκημάτων τῆς κόπρον. 
Ἡρακλέα otv . . . πείθει οἱ 
καθῆραι τῆς κόπρου τὴν γῆν. 


this quotation. 
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Quoted in Ep. 73. 


Quoted in Dion, 13. 
Quoted in On Dreams, 3 


Quoted, «bid. 4. 


Quoted, iid. 5. 


Quoted, zed.) 


Ep. 57, as bey above, under 
Herodotus, 4 . 3, 8. 


Ep. 149. -Στέλλεται οὖν ἐπὶ πονη- 
ροὺς ἄνδρας, τὸν Ἡράκλειον 
τρόπον ἐκκαθαίρων αὐτῶν τὴν 
πατρίδα, 


1 The expression ἔχει γάρ τινα, φησὶν, ἐν αὐτῷ μερίδα (ibid.) seems to refer to 
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Kai ὁ μὲν καὶ τοῦτο ἐξειργάσατο 
ἐκτρέψας τοῦ Νηνίον τὸ ῥεῦμα ἐς 
τὸν (1 τὴν) κόπρον. 

Pausanias, 5. 18, 4.---Πεποίηνται 
δὲ καὶ ἄδουσαι Μοῦσαι καὶ ᾿Απόλ- 
λων ἐξάρχων τῆς φδῆς. 


τ 10. 5, 7, and.6. 7.. 


Philostratus,! Herowcus, . 151 
(Teubner). —T6 ἐν Ἰλίῳ ἄγαλμα 
τοῦ Ἕκτορος ἡμιθέῳ ἀνθρώπῳ 
ἔοικε... καὶ ἡ ὥρα per’ οὐδεμιᾶς 


κόμης. 


᾿ Inves of the Sophists 
life of Aristides), 1. p. 86 
tebe ed.).— At δὲ ὲ ἐφημερίδες 
ἀγαθοὶ διδάσκαλοι τοῦ περὶ παν- 
τὸς εὖ διαλέγεσθαι. 


Pindar, Olympians, 1. 33, 4 (ed. 
Schneidewin) : 
᾿Αμέραι δ᾽ ἐπίλοιποι 
μάρτυρες σοφώτατοι. 
3 1. δῦ, sqq. : 
"Hv Τάνταλος οὗτος" ἀλλὰ 
“γὰρ καταπέψαι 
μέγαν ὄλβον οὐκ ἐδυνάσθη, κόρῳ 
ἕλεν 
ἄταν ὑπέροπλον, ἃ ἄν οἱ πατὴρ ὑπερ- 
κρέμασε καρτερὸν αὐτῷ λίθον, 
τὸν αἰεὶ μενοινῶν κεφαλᾶς βαλεῖν 
εὐφροσύνας ἀλᾶται. 


5. 23, sq. : 
᾿ Ὑγίεντα ὃ δ᾽ εἴ τις ὄλβον ἄρδει, 
ἐξαρκέων κτεάτεσσι καὶ εὐλογίαν 
προστιθεὶς, 
μὴ ματεύσῃ θεὸς γενέσθαι. 
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Dion, 5.—’Qorep τὸν ᾿Απόλλω 
λόγος ἔχει νῦν μὲν ταῖς Μούσαις 
συνάδειν αὐτὸν ἐξάρχοντα καὶ 
ἐνδιδόντα ῥυθμὸν τῷ συστήματι' 
νῦν δὲ αὐτὸν κατὰ μόνας ἄδειν. 

On Dreams, 11.----εἴτ᾽ οὖν Φημονόη 
τις, κιτιλ. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 19.--- Πᾶς 
Ἰλιεὺς ἡγεῖται τὴν ἐπὶ τὸν νεὼν 
τὸν ἝἙκτόρειον.. . Ἐπ’ ἐκείνου 
κατεσκευάσθη τοῦ σχήματος, ὅπερ 
έ Χὼν ὠνείδισε τἀδελφῷ 1 τὸ κάλλος 
τὸ ἐπιποίητον, τὴν τῶν τριχῶν 
ἐπιμέλειαν. 

On Dreams, 12.—Ei γὰρ τὰς ἐφ- 
ἡημερίδας ὁ Λήμνιος σοφιστὴς 
ἀγαθὰς εἶναι διδασκάλους φησὶ 


΄Ν x. @ > “a 
TOU περὶ ἅπαντος εὖ εἰπεῖν, K.7,A. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 8. 


On Kingship, 14, as given above, 
under Euripides, Orestes, 


Panegyrtc on Baldness, 13.—Av pay 
γὰρ ἢ τῆς Πινδάρον τυγχάνειν 
εὐχῆς, καὶ (hv ἔχωμεν ἀπὸ τῶν 
οἰκείων ... 


1 In Dion, 1, Philostratus’ estimate of Dion Chrysostom is criticised, and the 
following. words are quoted from him : Σοφιστὰς δὲ of παλαιοὶ ἐπωνόμαζον, οὗ μόνον 
τῶν ῥητόρων τοὺς ὑπερφωνοῦντάς τε καὶ λαμπροὺς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων τοὺς σὺν 


εὐροίᾳ ἑρμηνεύοντα. 


δόξαντες δὲ, πἀρῆλθον εἰς τὴν ὁπωνυμίαν ταύτην. 
(Lives of the Scnohistes ‘Preface, IL p. 4.) 


ἐν δόξῃ τοῦ σοφιστεῦσαι. 


Ὑπὲρ ὧν ἀνάγκη πρότερον εἰπεῖν, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ὄντες σοφισταὶ, 


. Ἰοσαῦτα περὶ τῶν φιλοσοφησάντων 
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Pindar, Olympians, 11. 30, sqq. : 
Λόχμαισι δὲ δοκεύσαις ὑπὸ Κλε- 


wvav δάμασε καὶ 
κείνους Ἡρακλέης ἐφ᾽ ὁδῷ, 
ν l4 XN Us 
ὅτι πρόσθε ποτὲ Τιρύνθιον 
ἔπερσαν αὐτῷ στρατὸν 


Ibid. 2.— «0, Ἡρακλῆς, εἰ τοὺς 
Μολιονίδας ἐκ λόχου προσπεσόν- 


τας οὐκ ἤνεγκεν. 


μυχοῖς ἥμενοι “AArdos 
Μολιόνες ὑπερφίαλοι. 
Pythians, 1. 6, 84. : Dion, 10.— . . . τοὺς derois ... 
Esse δ᾽ ἀνὰ σκάπτῳ Διὸς αἰετός͵ Ei δὲ βασίλειοί τέ εἰσιν ἐκεῖνοι, 
K.T.A, καὶ διαιτῶνται παρὰ τὰ τοῦ Διὸς 
σκῆπτρα... 
1, 95, 8. : Ep. 58, 88 given above, under 
Tov δὲ ταύρῳ χαλκέῳ καντῆρα Herodotus, 2. 2. 127, sq. 
νηλέα νόον 
ἐχθρὰ Φάλαριν κατέχει παντᾶ 
φάτις. 
ij 2. 36, 85. : Dion, 5. —Et δὲ μὴ ὁ Ἰξίων ἀντὶ τῆς 


᾿ Ἐπεὶ κερὰ παρελέξατο, 

ψεῦδος γλυκὺ μεθέπων, ἄϊδρις 
ἀνήρ- 

εἶδος γὰρ ὑπεροχωτάτᾳ πρέπεν 
οὐρανιᾶν 


θυγατέρι Ἰζρόνον. 


3 3, 4, and 6, and 
Nemeans, 3, speak of the wisdom 
of Chiron. 


9. 87 :° 
Κωφὸς d ἀνήρ τις ὃς ᾿Ηρακλεῖ στόμα 


μὴ παραβάλλει. 
᾿ Fragment 71; 


Σύνες ὅ τοι λέγω. 


‘3 " 233 : 

Γλυκεῖά οἱ καρδίαν ἀτάλλοισα, 
γηροτρόφος συναορεῖ 

ἐλπὶς, ἃ μάλιστα θνατῶν πολύ- 
στροφον γνώμαν κυβερνᾷ. 

Plato, Alcibiades, i. p. 118, Α.-- 

Αὕτη dpa ἡ ἄγνοια τῶν κακῶν 


> 7 Δ ¢ 4 3 ? 

αἰτία καὶ ἡ ἐπονείδιστος ἀμαθία. 
a ii. 150, D, $q.— 

᾿Αλλὰ δοκεῖ μοι... οὕτω καὶ 


σοὶ δεῖν ἀπὸ τῆς ψυχῆς πρῶτον 
τὴν ἀχλὺν ἀφελόντα. .. 


Ἥρας τὴν νεφέλην ἡρήκει, καὶ 


3 , , “ INF 
ἠγαπήκει συνὼν τῷ εἰδώλῳ, οὐκ 
ἄν ποτε ἑκὼν εἶναι μεθεῖτο τῆς 
ἀτόπον διώξεως. 


Pamegyric on Βαϊάη88,1]3.----Χείρωνα 


τὸν σοφόν. 
Φ 


Ep. 149 .----πἰωφὸς ἀνὴρ, ὃς Ἡρακλεῖ 


στόμα μὴ παραβάλλῃ. 


On Providence, 1. 10.----Ωύνες ὅ τι 


λέγω. 


On Dreams, 8.--Οτι dpa αὐτῷ 


γλυκεῖα καρδίαν ἀτάλλοισα κου- 
ροτρόφος συναορεῖ ἐλπὶς, ἃ μά. 
λιστα, «.7.A, 


Dion, 9.—Thv δὲ διπλῆν ἄγνοιαν 


μεγαλοπρεπῶς ἐφ᾽ ἑαντοὺς ἕλκετε. 


On Providence, 1. 14.--- Τῆς ψυχῆς 


τὴν ἀχλὺν παραμνθεῖσθαι. 
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Plato, Apology, 41, D, perhaps.— 
Ἔγωγε τοῖς καταψηφισαμένοις 
μον καὶ τοῖς κατηγόροις οὐ πάνυ 
χαλεπαίνω. Καίτοι οὐ ταύτῃ τῇ 
διανοίᾳ κατεψηφίζοντό μον καὶ 
κατηγόρουν, ἀλλ᾽ οἰόμενοι βλάπ- 
Tew’ τοῦτο αὐτοῖς ἄξιον μέμφε- 
σθαι. 


.» Banquet, 180, and 181, 
haps.—IIds δ᾽ οὐ δύο τὼ θεά; ; 
.. HH δὲ νεωτέρα, Διὸς καὶ 
Διώνης, ἣ ἣν δὴ πάνδημον καλοῦμεν. 
Τῆς πανδήμου ’Adpodirns. 


187, Α. -- Τὸ ἕν γάρ 
non (ὦ ¢. Ἡράκλειτος) διαφερό- 
μενον αὐτὸ αὑτῷ ξυμφέρεσθαι, 
ὥσπερ ἁρμονίαν τόξου τε καὶ 
λύρας. 


93 i 192.---Καὶ εἰ αὐτοῖς 
... ἐπιστὰς ὁ Ἥφαιστος... 
ἔροιτο, "Apa ye τοῦδε ἐπιθυμεῖτε, 
ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ γενέσθαι ὅτι μάλιστ᾽ 
ἀλλήλοις . +3 ἐθέλω ὑμᾶς 
συντῆξαι καὶ συμφῦσαι εἰς τὸ 
αὐτὸ, ὥστε δύ᾽ ὄντας ἕνα γεγονέ- 
μαι... . 


" 195, Β.--Ὅμοιον 


ὁμοίῳ ἀεὶ πελάζει. 


a ἡ 202, Α.----Ἢ οὐκ 
: ἤσθησαι ὅτι ἔστι τι μεταξὺ σο- 
i καὶ ἀμαθίας ; κιτ.λ. 

‘s 204, B.— ᾿Αναγ- 
καῖον Ἔρωτα φιλόσοφον εἶναι, 
φιλόσοφον δὲ ὄντα μεταξὺ εἶναι 
σοφοῦ καὶ ἀμαθοῦς. 
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Ep. 94.—Kairocye οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἄξιος 


ἐστιν ἐπὶ ταῖς κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ λοιδορέαις 
παθεῖν τι κακὸν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ" πολλοῦ 
Α “ “a ἃ \ 
γε καὶ δεῖ. Μισεῖσθαι μὲν γὰρ 
καὶ πάνυ. Λυπεῖν γὰρ οἰόμενος 
λέγει, καὶ ὡς δηξόμενος φθέγγεται. 
Ἢ προαίρεσις οὖν οὐκ ἀνεύθυνος 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπαίτιος. 


Ep. 1.---Παῖδας ἐγὼ λόγους ἐγεν- 


νησάμην. .. τοὺς δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς 
πανδήμου ἹῬητορικῆς. 
On Dreams, 2.—Té δὲ ἐξ ἀντικει- 


vA a ς rg “ , ‘ 
μένων ἕν, ἁρμονία καὶ λύρας καὶ 
κόσμον. 


Ep. 139. —Tav ¢ ἐρώτων οἱ μὲν χάμαι 


ἐρχομένας καὶ ὶ ἀνθρωπικὰς € ἔχοντες, 
K.T.A) ΟΣ δὲ ὁ ὃ ἐφεστὼς βραβεύει 
Θεὸς, κατὰ τὴν θεσπεσίαν Πλά. 
τωνος φωνὴν, συντήξας τῇ τέχνῃ 
καὶ ἕνα ἄμφω ποιήσας τοὺς ἀντερ- 
ὦντας, οὗτοι καὶ χρόνον καὶ τόπον 
φύσιν ἐλέγχουσιν. 


Ep. 15]1.---- Ἐγένετο δέ τις ἀνὴρ 


δεινὸς fa ἐρωτικὰ, Πλάτων... 
Βούλοιτο ἂν οὖν, φησὶ, ᾿Η φαίστου 
τέχνῃ συντακῆναί τε καὶ συμφυ.- 
ἣναι, καὶ ἐν ἄμφω γενέσθαι. 


On Dreams, 5.—Opoip γὰρ τὸ 


ὅμοιον ἥδεται. 


Dion, 9.—Kai οὕτως ἂν εἴητε κατὰ 


Πλάτωνα μέσως ἔχοντες, οὐκέτι 
μὲν ἀμαθεῖς, οὕπω δέ γε σοφοί, 


1 There is here also a very probable allusion to the distinction between the 
two Aphroditae and the two Erotes, made in Banquet, pp. 180, sqq. 
2 This proverb is also found ip others of the dia ogues. 
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Plato, Banquet, 215, A, perhaps. -- 
Φημὶ γὰρ ὁμοιότατον αὐτὸν 
εἶναι τοῖς Σειληνοῖς τούτοις. .. 
οὗ διχάδε διοιχθέντες φαίνονται 
ἔνδοθεν ἀγάλματα ἔχοντες θεῶν. 


ἢὶ 218.---κχρύσεα χαλ- 
κείων διαμείβεσθαι. 


τὰ 218, Α.-- ἐγὼ οὖν 
δεδηγμένος... . τὴν καρδίαν γὰρ 
ἢ ψυχὴν ἢ ὅ τι δεῖ αὐτὸ eee 
πληγείς τε καὶ δηχθείς . . 


»  Charmides, 153, C, 8ᾳη.--- 
Critias is one of the interlocu- 
tors in this dialogue. 


3 Cratylus, 384, B.—Ei μὲν 
οὖν € ἐγὼ ἤδη ἀκηκόη παρὰ Προδί- 
κου τὴν πεντηκοντάδραχμον ἐ ἐπί- 
δειξιν ... νῦν δὲ οὐκ ἀκήκοα, ἀλλὰ 


τὴν δραχμιαίαν. 


» 394, A, perhaps. -- 
Ὥστε δόξαι ἂν τῷ ἰδιωτικῶς ὃ ἔχοντι 
ἕτερα εἶναι ἀλλήλων τὰ αὐτὰ 
ὄντα, ὥσπερ ἡμῖν τὰ τῶν ἰατρῶν 
φάρμακα, χρώμασιν ἢ ὀσμαῖς 
πεποικιλμένα. 


»  Critias, 109, s¢.—Qv τὰ μὲν 

ὀνόματα σέσωται, τὰ δὲ ἔργα διὰ 

τὰς τῶν παραλαμβανόντων φθορὰς 

καὶ τὰ μήκη τῶν χρόνων ἦφα- 
᾿ γίσθη. 


». Crito, 64, Ὁ.---αῦτα.... ἐγὼ 
δοκῶ ἀκούειν, ὥσπερ οἱ κορυβαν- 
τιῶντες τῶν αὐλῶν δοκοῦσιν 
ἀκούειν, καὶ ἐν ἐμοὶ αὕτη ἡ ἠχὴ 
τούτων τῶν λόγων βομβεῖ καὶ 
ποιεῖ μὴ δύνασθαι τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀκούειν. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 6.—Zu- 
KpaGTNS .. . οὐκ ἠδύνατο μὴ φιλο- 
τιμεῖσθαι τῇ πρὸς τὸν Σειληνὸν 

ὁμοιύτητι. 

Ep. 1ὅ8.---Ὥσπερ ἐποίουν ᾿Αθήνῃ- 
σιν οἱ δημιουργοὶ, ᾿Αφροδίτην καὶ 
Χάριτας καὶ τοιαῦτα κάλλη θεῶν 
ἀγάλμασι Σειληνῶν καὶ Σατύρων 
ἀμπίσχοντες. 


Ep. 100. —Ts γὰρ εὐτυχίας εὐδαι- 
μονίαν ἀλλάξασθαι, χρύσεια χαλ- 


κείων ἐστί, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1, Ep. 7, and 
On Kingship, 1, as given above, 
under Aristophanes, Achar- 
nians, 1. 


Dion, 13.--Αλλὰ καὶ... ἀλλὰ καὶ 
Κριτίας ἐκ τῆς ὁμοίας αὐτῷ διελέ- 
γοντο. 


1θ1(ά.--τ-ξωκράτης δὲ καὶ Tpodixy 
παρεῖχεν ἑαυτὸν ὠφελεῖν, εἴ τι 
δύναιτο. 


On Kingship, 1.—O δὲ ἐφ᾽ ἅπαντι 
γινόμενος ἔπαινος, σὺν ἡδονῇ 
λυμαινόμανος, ἐοικέναι μοι δοκεῖ 
τῶν φαρμάκων ἃ μέλιτι δεύσαντες 
τοῖς ἀπολουμένοις ὀρέγουσιν. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 22, as iven 
above, under Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, 11. 8, 1074, B, 10, sqq. 


Dion, 16. —Tors ἐξηυλημένους τὰ 
ὦτα παραπέμπει τις ἠχὼ, καὶ 
πεπαυμένου τοῦ μέλους, καὶ μέ- 
γνουσι χρόνον ὑπόσυχνον τοῖς 
αὐλήμασι κατακώχιμοι, 
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———$—___— —_— -.- eee 


Plato, Epinomis, 98]1.----Ν ομίσαι δὲ 
δὴ δεῖ πάντα τὰ κατ᾽ οὐρανὸν 
ταῦτα εἶναι ζώων γένη, 
χρὴ φάναι θεῖον γένος ἄστρων 
γεγονέναι, σώματος μὲν τυχὸν 
καλλίστον, ψυχῆς δ᾽ εὐδαιμονεσ- 
τάτης. 

ἢ 984, Ὁ. — ἀπὸ 
θεῶν τῶν φανερῶν ἀρξάμενα γενέ- 
σεως... θεοὺς μὲν δὴ Δία τε καὶ 
Ἥραν ὅς . θεοὺς δὲ δὴ τοὺς ὁρα- 
τοὺς 22. τοὺς πρώτους τὴν τῶν 
ἄστρων φύσιν λεκτέον, κ-.τ.λ. 


», Epistle, 2, perhaps.—oiov 
Kat περὶ Ἱέρωνος ὅταν διαλέγων- 
ται ἄνθρωποι καὶ Παυσανίου τοῦ 
Λακεδαιμονίου, χαίρουσι τὴν Σι- 
pwvidov ξυνουσίαν παραφέροντες, 
@ 4 N Q > UA 

ἅ τε ἔπραξε καὶ εἶπε πρὸς αὐτούς. 


»,  Luthydemus, 281,1 perhaps. 


is 288, Β.---τΤὸν 

Πρωτέα μιμεῖσθον τὸν ᾿Αἰγύπτιον 

σοφιστὴν, γοητεύοντε ἡμᾶς" ἡμεῖς 

οὖν τὸν Μενέλαον μιμώμεθα, καὶ 

μὴ ᾿ἀφιώμεθα τοῖν ἀνδροῖν, ἕως ἂν 

ἡμῖν ἐκφανῆτον ἐφ᾽ ᾧ αὐτὼ σπου- 
δάζετον. 


» Gorgias, 464, Β.- -Μιᾶς δὲ 
οὔσης τῆς τοῦ σώματος θεραπείας 
δύο μόρια λέγω, τὴν μὲν γυμνασ- 
τικὴν, τὴν δὲ ἰ ra tai 

- - , Ει.-- Ἔστι τίς 
ooo Τέχνη Si Eoin τε Kat 
ἰατρικὴ, ἢ δὴ τῷ ὄντι ἐστι σώμα- 
τος θεραπεία. 

τι » 465, Β.---ὅτι ὃ κομ- 
μωτικὴ πρὸς γυμναστικὴν, τοῦτο 
σοφιστικὴ πρὸς νομοθετικὴν, καὶ 
ὅτι ὃ ὀψοποιϊκὴ πρὸς ἰατρικὴν, 
τοῦτο ῥητορικὴ πρὸς δικαστικήν. 





ὃ δὴ πᾶν. 


On Kingship, 4, as 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 
Panegyric on Baldness, 10.--- Χώρα 


4 3 A 4 A n 
γὰρ daoréepwy τὸ κύκλῳ σῶμα 
κινούμενον. 


Ibid. 8.--- Τὸ δὲ ὁρώμενον ἅπαν ἀκρι- 


βεῖς εἰσι σφαῖραι, ἥλιος, σελήνη, 
K.T.A, 


Ibid. 9.—O yap ὁρώμενος ἐν οὐρανῷ 


Ζεὺς, ἅπαντες ἔσμεν οἷός ἐστιν. 


Ep. 49.---:Πλέω καλὰ τῆς Σιμωνέδου 


ey? 3. n 
συνουσίας Ἱέρων ἀπέλαυσεν, ἢ 
Σιμωνίδης Ἱέρωνος. 


iven above, 
under Aristotle, Héhtcs, 1. 9. 


Dion, 5 and 6, and Ep. 141, as 


given above under Homer, 
Odyssey, 4. 454, sqq. 


On Kingshtp, 1.-- Ἐ υμναστικὴ δὲ 


καὶ ἰατρικὴ σώζετον ἄμφω. 


shea on Baldness, 23.—Ti οὖν 


ἔτι δεῖ Πλάτωνος ἐξελέγχοντος, 
ὁπηνίκα κομμωτικὴν ἄντικρυς ὁ 
ῥήτωρ ἀπέφηνε τὴν ῥητορικήν ; 


1 The drift of the passage is the same as that of Synesius ; but we have failed 
to discover where Plato uses the word ὀργανικός in this connection. 
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Plato, Gorgias, 469. ---Εἰ δ᾽ ἀναγ- 
καῖον εἴη ἀδικεῖν ἢ ἀδικεῖσθαι, 


ἑλοίμην ἂν μᾶλλον ἀδικεῖσθαι ἢ 


ἀδικεῖν. 


i » 478.—Evdsatpovéer- 
τατος μὲν ἄρα ὁ μὴ ἔχων κακίαν 
ἐν ψυχή, ἐπειδὴ τοῦτο μέγιστον 
τῶν κακῶν ἐφάνη.----Δῆλον δή.--- 
Δεύτερος δήπον ὁἀπαλλαττόμενος. 
-- Ἔοικεν.----Οὗτος δ᾽ ἦν ὁ νουθε- 
τούμενός τε καὶ ἐπιπληττόμενος 
καὶ δίκην διδούς.----Ναί, 

᾿ ον» 418, A.—Iloi ἄγο- 
μεν καὶ παρὰ τίνας τοὺς κάμνοντα 
τὰ σώματα ;--- Παρὰ τοὺς ἰατροὺς, 
ὦ Σώκρατες.---ἸΠοἵ δὲ τοὺς ἀδι- 
κοῦντας καὶ τοὺς ἀκολασταίνον- 
τας ;—Ilapa τοὺς δικαστὰς λέγεις; 
- Οὐκοῦν δίκην δώσοντας ;— 
Φημί. 

᾿" » 482,4. ---τὴν φιλο- 


σοφίαν, τὰ ἐμὰ παιδικά, 


» τι 500, 8Β.----Ἔλεγον 
é ὅτι εἶεν παρασκευαὶ αἱ 
‘ ἀγνοοῦσαι. . τὸ βέλ- 
τιον καὶ τὸ χεῖρον' καὶ ἐτίθην - τῶν 
μὲν. . τὴν μαγειρικὴν κατὰ τὸ 
σῶμα ἐμπειρίαν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τέχνην. 
Ἢ 626, 84.- --- --,λθὼν 
παρὰ τὸν δικαστὴν τὸν τῆς Αἰγίνης 
υἱὸν, ἐπειδάν σου ἐπιλαβόμενος 
ἄγῃ, χασμήσει καὶ ἰλιγγιάσεις. 
» Hippias Μαΐογ, 281, 84.--- 
Hippias is Socrates’ only inter- 
locutor in the dialogue. 


3) 93 296, A.— 


δὲ ἀμαθία πάντων αἴσχιστον. 


» Laws, 677, B.—Ap’ οὖν ὑμῖν 
οἱ παλαιοὶ λόγοι ἀλήθειαν ἔχειν 
τινὰ δοκοῦσιν -.---Ποῖοι δή ;-- Τὸ 
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Ep. 30.—Ei δὲ καὶ σοὶ δοκεῖ μετὰ 
τοῦ Πλάτωνος τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδι- 
κεῖσθαι μεῖζον εἶναι κακόν. 

Ep. 67. -Κακὸν δὲ μεῖζον τοῦ ἀδι- 


κεῖσθαι τὸ ἀδικεῖν. 


Ep. 44.—M εγίστου γὰρ ὄντος ἀγα- 
θοῦ τοῦ μὴ ἁμαρτεῖν, δεύτερον 
ἀγαθὸν τὸ δικαιωθῆναι. 


Ibid.— Εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐγὼ παρὼν ἐτύγ- 
χανον . .. προσήγαγον ἂν σε, 
καθάπερ ἰατροῖς, τοῖς νόμοις. 


On Kingship, 22. -- Ἐθέλω τι καὶ 
ὑπὲρ τῶν αὐτὸς ἐμαντοῦ παιδικῶν 
εὔξασθαι. ᾿Ἐρασθείης..... φιλο- 


σοφίας καὶ παιδείας. 


Ibid. 1.—Ovx οἶσθ' ὅτι μαγειρικὴ 
μὲν κατακαρνκεύουσα, καὶ νόθους 
ὀρέξεις ἐκκαλουμένη, λωβᾶται 
τοῖς σώμασι; 


Ep. 44. --Οὐκ ἰλιγγιάσεις ; οὐκ 


ἀπορήσεις ; ; ἔλξῃ σιγῶν, καὶ ἐκ- 


κείσῃ τῇ δίκῃ. 


Dion, 13.—Zwxpdrns 8...‘ 


ξυνεχώρει τι λέγειν. 


ἱππίᾳ 


Ibid. 9.---: μεῖς δὲ ὀψιμάθειαν αἷσ- 
χύνεσθε. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὗτοι τοῦτο 
αἰσχρόν" ἡ δὲ ἀμαθία καὶ τούτου 
μεῖζον τοῦτο αἰσχρόν. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 22, as given 
above, under Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, 11. 8, 1074, B, 10, sqq. 
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πολλὰς ἀνθρώπων φθορὰς yeyo- 
vévat κατακλυσμοῖς τε καὶ νόσοις 
καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς, ἐν οἷς βραχύ 
τι τῶν ἀνθρώπων λείπεσθαι γένος. 


Plato, Laws, 717, Ο.---.Κούφων καὶ 
πτηνῶν λόγων βαρυτάτη (npia. 

» 935 6, A. Ex λόγων, 
κούφον πράγματος, ἔργῳ μίση τε 
καὶ ἔχθραι βαρύταται γίγνονται. 

» 166, A.—Av@pwros 
82... . θειότατον ἡμερώτατόν τε 
ζῶον γίγνεσθαι φιλεῖ. 

“ » 803, C. - ἄνθρωπον δὲ 


- θεοῦ τι παίγνιον εἶναι μεμη- 


χανημένον. 

᾿ Ny 814. Πολλή που 
κακία πολιτείας οὕτως αἰσχρῶς 
τὰς γυναῖκας εἶναι τεθραμμένας, 
ὡς μηδὲ ὦ ὥσπερ ὄρνιθας περὶ τέκνων 
μαχομένας... ἐθέλειν ἀποθνή- 


σκειν, K.T.A. 


i » 821, A—Tor μέγιστον 
θεὸν καὶ Sdov τὸν κόσμον φαμὲν 
οὔτε Cyreiv δεῖν οὔτε πολυπραγ- 
μονεῖν τὰς αἰτίας ἐρευνῶντας. 


- » 821, B—Karayevéo- 
μεθα viv, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν͵ “Ἕλληνες 
πάντες μεγάλων θεῶν, Ἡλίου τε 
ἅμα καὶ Σελήνης. 886, D.— 
Ἥλιοόν τε καὶ σελήνην καὶ ἄστρα 
καὶ γῆν ὡς θεοὺς καὶ θεῖα ὄντα. 
» » 865,06, 84. —Tpirov 
μὴν ἄγνοιαν λέγων ἄν τις τῶν 
ἁμαρτημάτων αἰτίαν οὐκ ἂν ψεύ. 
oro . . τὸ δὲ διπλοῦν, ὅταν 
ἀμαθαίνῃ τις. .. 
» Lysis, 206, Α.---ΠΠοῖός τις 
οὖν ἄν σοι δοκοῖ θηρευτὴς εἶναι, 
εἰ ἀνασοβοῖ θηρεύων καὶ δυσα- 
λωτοτέραν τὴν ἄγραν ποιοῖ ---- 
Δῆλον ὅτι φαῦλος. 
mA », 216.—Kat κινδυνεύει, 
κατὰ τὴν ἀρχαίαν παροιμίαν, τὸ 
καλὸν φίλον εἶναι. 
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Ep. 67.—Kai τοῦτο δὴ τὸ λεγό- 
μενον, κονφοτάτου πράγματος 
λόγου βαρντάτην τὴν τιμωρίαν 
ἐξέτισε. 


Pamegyric on Baldness, ὅ.----ζώων 


μὲν ἁπάντων ἱερώτατον ἄνθρωπος. 


On Providence, 2. 2, as given above, 
under Lucian. 


Ep. 131.—T6 μὲν ras γυναῖκας βοᾶν 
. ἐπιφανέντων... πολεμίων 
. δεινὸν ὁ Πλάτων οἴεται, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.--- Ὅσον 
μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ τοῦ θείου τὸ μὴ 
eli ed K.T.A, 

under 


Ivid., as given above, 
Epinomés, 984, D. 


Din, 9, 88 a above, under 
Alcibiades, i 


On Kingship, 2.--οφὸν γὰρ ἂν εἴη 
μὴ προσοβῆσαι τὴν θήραν. 


Ep. 1381. -- ὅθ0 below, under 
Theognis, 17, sg. to which 
passage Plato is probably re- 
ferring. 
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Plato, Menezenus, 235, E.—Acdd- 
aoxados . . . ov πάνυ φαύλη περὶ 
ῥητορικῆς... Ths αὕτη ; ἢ δῆλον 
ὅτι ᾿Ασπασίαν λέγεις; --- Λέγω 
γάρ. 

” 236, E, $9q.— 


Ἔργῳ μὲν ἡμῖν οἵδε ἔχουσι τὰ 
προσήκοντα σφίσιν αὐτοῖς, κιτ.λ. 


᾿ Menon, 71, E.—’Avdpds 
ἀρετὴ, ἱκανὸν εἶναι τὰ τῆς πόλεως 
πράττειν, καὶ πράττοντα τοὺς μὲν 

’ a 4 9 3 Δ 
φίλους εὖ ποιεῖν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐχθροὺς 
κακῶς... Γυναικὸς ἀρετὴν. .. 
τὴν οἰκίαν εὖ οἰκεῖν, σώζουσάν τε 
τὰ ἔνδον. .. 


,, 96.-- . . . πεπαιδευ- 
κέναι, καὶ ἐμὲ ΤἸΙρόδικας. 


»  Larmenides, 127, B.—ére 
ἀφίκοιντό ποτε eis Παναθήναια 
τὰ μέγαλα Ζήνων τε καὶ 11αρ- 
μενίδης. 

» 1380, Ὁ. --ἐῖς τιν᾽ 


ἄβυθον φλναρίαν ἐ sachs 


132, A, per- 
hapa. - μὴ τῶν εἰδῶν € ἕκαστον ῇ 
τούτων νόημα, καὶ οὐδαμοῦ αὐτῷ 
προσήκῃ ἐγγίγνεσθαι ἄλλοθι ἢ 
ἐν ψυχαῖς. 
3 Phaedo, 61, A. - Ἔδοξε 
χρῆναι, εἶ ἄρα πολλάκις “μοι 
προστάττοι τὸ ἐνύπνιον ταύτην 
τὴν δημώδη μουσικὴν ποιεῖν, μὴ 
ἀπειθῆσαι αὐτῷ, ἀλλὰ ποιεῖν. 
" » 9θ678.-.-Νὴ καθαρῷ 
γὰρ καθαροῦ ἐφάπτεσθαι μὴ οὐ 
θεμιτὸν Hex . Οὐκοῦν. - πολλὴ 
ἐλπὶς ἀφικομένῳ οὗ ἐγὼ πορεύομαι, 
ἐκεῖ ἱκανῶς, εἴπερ που ἄλλοθι, 
κτήσασθαι τοῦτο, οὗ ἕνεκα ἡ 
πολλὴ πραγματεία ἡμῖν ἐν τῷ 
παρελθόντι βίῳ γέγονεν. 
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Dion, 13.—Totro μεῖζον ἢ καθ᾽ 
ἑαυτὸν qgero. ἹΠροσένεμε γὰρ 
᾿Ασπασίᾳ τὴν δύναμιν ταύτην. 


Ibid. 3.-----Ἐπελθέτω μετὰ νοῦ τὸν 
᾿Ασπασίας τε καὶ Περικλέους 
ἐπιτάφιον, Θουκυδίδον καὶ Πλά- 
τωνος. 

On Kingship, 14.----Τέτακται γὰρ, 
ὥσπερ ἐν οἴκῳ, καὶ πολιτείαις 
ὁμοίως, τὸ μὲν ὑπερασπίζον κατὰ 
τὸ ἄῤῥεν, τὸ δὲ εἰς τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 
ἐστραμμένον τῶν εἴσω κατὰ τὸ 
θῆλν. 

Ep. 61.--- δόκει γὰρ οὗτος νέος τε 
εἶναι καὶ ῥέκτης ἀνὴρ. .. οἷος 
ἐχθρούς τε κακῶσαι καὶ φίλους 
ὀνῆσαι. 

Dion, 13, as given above, under 
Cratylus, 384, B. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—érnvixa 
Παρμενίδης καὶ Ζήνων ἧκον ᾿Αθή- 
ναζε, ὡς Πλάτων φησὶ, τὰ Πανα- 
θήναια θεασόμενοι. 

Dion, 9.---Κίνδυνος εἰς ἄβυσσόν 
τινα φλναρίας ἐμπεσόντας δια- 
φθαρῆναι. 

On Dreams, 3 3.—Nov οὖς μὲν γὰρ ἔχει 
τὰ εἴδη τῶν ὄντων, ἀρχαία φιλο- 
σοφία φησί. 


Dion, 13. - αύτην μὲν γὰρ (1.6. τὴν 
ποιητικὴν) & ἄντικρυς εἰργάσατο καὶ 
Σωκράτης, k.T.A. 

‘O δὲ (4.6. Σωκράτης) τῷ Θεῷ φησὶ 
πείθεσθαι. 

Ibid., 8.—T6 μὴ καθαρῷ γὰρ καθα- 
pov ἐφάπτεσθαι μὴ οὐ θεμιτὸν ἡ 
Πλάτωνος ἀπεδεξάμεθα. 

On Dreams, 5.—Kai ἡ φιλοσοφία 
συντίθεται sree εἶναι Sev- 
τέρων βίων τοὺς πρώτους. 

In Epp. 57 and 136, μὴ καθαρῷ 
γὰρ, «.7.X., is quoted again. 
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Plato, Phaedo, 67 D.—Avew δέ ye 
αὐτὴν. προθυμοῦνται ἀεὶ 
μάλιστα καὶ μόνοι οἱ φιλοσο- 
φοῦντες ὀρθῶς, καὶ τὸ μελέτημα 
αὐτὸ τοῦτό ἐστι τῶν φιλοσόφων, 
λύσις καὶ χωρισμὸς ψυχῆς ἀπὸ 
σώματος. 


3 »  69,B,sq., perhaps.— 
My... 768 ” adn Bis τῷ ὄντι ἦ 


κάθαρσίς τις τῶν τοιούτων πάντων, 


καὶ ἡ σωφροσύνη καὶ ἡ δικαιοσύνη 
καὶ ἡ ἀνδρεία καὶ αὐτὴ ἡ φρόνησις 
μὴ καθαρμός τις 7. 

" » 69,06-- Εἰσὶ γὰρ δὴ, 
φασὶν οἱ περὶ τὰς τελετὰς, ναρθη- 
κοφόροι μὲν πολλοὶ, βάκχοι δέ τε 


παῦροι, 


τὸ » 19,Ε.---- Ἐπειδὰν ἐν 
τῷ αὐτῷ ὦσι ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα, τῷ 
μὲν δουλεύειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἡ 
φύσις προστάττει, τῇ δὲ ἄρχειν 
καὶ δεσπόζειν. 


” 81, C.— Ἐμβριθὲς 
δέ γε, ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο οἴεσθαι χρὴ 
εἶναι καὶ βαρὺ καὶ γεῶδες καὶ 
ὁρατόν" ὃ δὴ καὶ ἔχουσα ἡ τοιαύτη 
ψυχὴ βαρύνεταί τε καὶ ἕλκεται 
πάλιν εἰς τὸν ὁρατὸν τόπον... 
περὶ τὰ μνήματά τε καὶ τοὺς 
τάφους κυλινδουμένη. 


» 88, D.—Or: é ἑκάστη 
ἡδονὴ καὶ ὶ λύπη ὦ ὥσπερ ἧλον ἕ ἔχουσα 


προσηλοῖ αὐτὴν πρὸς τὸ σῶμα καὶ 
προσπερονᾷ καὶ ποιεῖ σωματοειδῆ. 


9 τ 85, Β.---Οἱ κύκνοι 
.. τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὄντες. .. 


β - 97, Ὁ.--Εδοξέ μοι 
τρόπον τινὰ εὖ ἔχειν τὸ τὸν νοῦν 
εἶναι πάντων αἴτιον, καὶ ἡγησά- 
μὴν, εἰ τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως «ἔχει, τόν γε 
νοῦν κοσμοῦντα πάντα κοσμεῖν 
καὶ ἕκαστον τιθέναι ταύτῃ ὅπῃ ἂν 
βέλτιστα ἔχῃ. 
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Dion, 8.—Kai ἔοικεν εἶναι τὸ μὲν, 


οἷον ἀπεστράφθαι τὸ σῶμα, καὶ 
ὅσα τοῦ σώματος, 


Ibid.—’Aperai δὲ καθαίρουσι, τὸ 


ἀλλότριον ῥύπτουσαι. 


Ibid. Ἴ.---Πολλοὶ μὲν γὰρ ναρθη- 


κοφύροι, παῦροι δέ τε Βάκχοι. 


(This is said to be an Orphic line.) 


On Kingship, 19, as given εὐμι 


under Aristotle, Politics, 1. 2, 
10, sg. 


On Dreams, 5.—H παχὺ καὶ | ὑγρὸν 


ενόμενον τοῖς χηραμοῖς τῆς γῆς 
ἐνδύεται ῥοπῇ φυσικῇ, φωλεῦον 


καὶ ὠθούμενον εἰς τὴν κατάγαιον 


χώραν. 


Dion, 6.—O γὰρ Θεὸς τὴν ἡδονὴν 


περόνην ἐποίησε τῇ ψυχῇ. 


1614. 10.—Kai τούτους εἴληχέ τις 


θεῶν ἐκ Διὸς “γεγονὼς, καὶ οὐκ 
ἀπαξιοῦνται τοῦ τρίποδος. 


On Kingship, 6. — Αὐτὸν ἑαυτοῦ 


βασιλεύειν, τὸν νοῦν ἐπιστήσαντα 


τῷ συνοίκῳ θηρίῳ. 
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Dion, 8.—Oi δὲ πλείους οὐδ᾽ οἴκοθεν 


Plato, Phaedo, 99, D.— Exedy δὲ 
. οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς εὑρεῖν οὔτε παρ᾽ 
ἄλλον μαθεῖν οἷός τε ἐγενόμην, 
τὸν δεύτερον πλοῦν ἐπὶ τὴν τῆς 
αἰτίας ὥτησιν ἡ ἡ πεπραγμάτευμαι, 
βούλει τ ἔφη, ἐπίδειξιν ποιή- 


σωμαι... 
za ΜῊΝ 227, sqq.—Tlopev- 


4 . [4 ν ’ 
ομαι δὲ πρὸς περίπατον ἔξω τεί- 
χους, «.7.A, 


a” 230, A.—Ocias 


τινὸς καὶ ἀτύφου μοίρας φύσει 
μετέχον. 


2817, 56ᾳ.---ἰ Ἣν 
οὕτω δὴ παῖς, μᾶλλον δὲ μειρακίσ- 
kos, μάλα καλός, κιτιλ. 246, E. 
---Ζεὺς,: ἐλαύνων πτηνὸν ἅρμα... 
τῷ δ᾽ ἕπεται στρατιὰ θεῶν. 
κατὰ ἕνδεκα μέρη κεκοσμημένη" 
μένει γὰρ ἴα ἐν θεῶν οἴκῳ 


μόνη. 


yn 242, ἢ.-: Ἐμὲ γὰρ 
ἔθραξε μέν τι καὶ πάλαι λέγοντα 
τὸν λόγον, καί τως ἐδυσωπούμην 
κατ᾽ Ἴβυκον, μή τι παρὰ θεοῖς 
ἀμπλακὼν τιμὰν πρὸς ἀνθρώπων 
ἀμείψω. 
‘5 7 244, E.—AAAd 
μὴν νόσων ye καὶ πόνων τῶν 
μεγίστων... ἡ μανία... ἐξάντη 
ἐποίησε τὸν ἑαντῆς ἔχοντα... 


» 246, Β, perhaps. 
“-Πᾶσα ἡ ἡ ψυχὴ παντὸς ἐπιμελεῖ- 
ται τοῦ ἀψύχον. 


” 246. --τελέα μὲν 
obra καὶ ἐπτερωμένη. 
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ἐκινήθησαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ, τὸν δεύ- 
τερον λεγόμενον πλοῦν, ὑπὸ τῆς 
σχολῆς εἰς νοῦν διεγείρονται., 


Ibid. 13.---Ξαὶ εἴπετο Φαίδρῳ Σω- 
κράτης πρὸ ἄστεως ἡγουμένῳ, καὶ 
ἠνέσχετο φορτικοῦ λόγου, K.7.A. 


On Dreams, 1.---ράπεζαν. 
ἄτυφον προὔθεντο. 

On Kingship, 13.—O δὲ αὐτὸς οὗτος 
τὸ θείας μετειληχὸς μοίρας ἀξιοῖ 
πάντη ἄτυφον εἶναι. 


Dion, 13. -- Ἐτεί τοι Σωκράτης καὶ 
τὸν ἀτοπώτερον τῶν λόγων διατι- 
θέμενος, τὸν ἐπὶ διαβολῇ τῶν 
ἐρωτικῶν, δύναται μεθαρμόσασθαι 
τὴν ἀληθεστέραν... : καὶ τὸ Διὸς 
ἅρμα ὑμνήσει, καὶ τὰς ἱερὰς be 
φρείας τῶν ἕνδεκα θεῶν" μένει γὰρ 
Ἑστία, x.7.A. 

Hymn 1. 9].--- ἀστέρων διφρείαις. 

Hymn 5. 20, perhaps.—2Zo: μὲν 
τιτὰν ἱππεύει. 


Cp. Hymn 9. 84, sqq. 
Ep. 105.—Ov γὰρ νεώτερόν ἐστι τὸ 


δέος, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν ἀρχαῖον, τὸ 
μή τι περὶ Θεὸν ἀμπλακὼν τιμὰν 
πρὸς ἀνθρώπων ἐφεύρω. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.---ἐξάν- 


TELS ἐσομένους τῆς νόσον. 


Dion, 5. -- Οὕτως ἔχουσα «κάλλος 
ψνχὴ καὶ γόνιμος. οὖσα τῶν ἀρίσ- 
των διαδόσειμον ἔχει μέχρι τῶν 
ἔξω τὴν δύναμιν. 


On Dreams, 5.—Kai τοῦτο ἄρα ἡ 
ψυχῆς πτέρωσις. 
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Plato, Phaedrus, 247, A.—dOdvos 


γὰρ ἔξω θείου χόρου ἵσταται. 


a rr 247, B.—Bpibes 
γὰρ ὁ τῆς κάκης ἵππος μετέχων, 
ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν ῥέπων τε καὶ βαρύ- 
νων, ᾧ μὴ καλῶς 2 τεθραμμένος 
τῶν ἡνιόχων' ἔνθα δὴ πόνος τε 
καὶ ἀγὼν ἔσχατος ψυχῇ πρό- 
κειται. 


» 341, C.—ToApy- 
réov yap οὖν τό γε ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν. 
230, B.—H τε γὰρ πλάτανος 
αὕτη μάλ᾽ ἀμφιλαφής, x.7.A, 

55 247, C. —Efw 
πορευθεῖσαι ἔστησαν ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ νώτῳ. 


» 448,0, perhaps. 
" Θεσμὸς ᾿Αδραστείας. ὅδε, ἥ τις 
ἂν ψυχὴ θεῷ ξυνοπαδὸς γενομένη 
κατίδῃ τι τῶν ἀληθῶν, κ.τ.λ, 


249, Α, perhaps. 
"- Κριθεῖσαι δὲ, ai μὲν εἰς τὰ ὑπὸ 
γῆς͵ δικαιωτήρια ἐλθοῦσαι δίκην 
ἐκτίνουσιν, αἱ δ᾽ εἰς τοὐρανοῦ τινὰ 
τόπον ὑπὲρ τῆς δίκης κουφισθεῖσαι 
διάγουσιν ἀξίως οὗ ἐν ἀνθρώπου 
εἴδει ἐβίωσαν βίον. 


» ᾿ς 250, C.—Kafapot 
ὄντες Kat ἀσήμαντοι τούτον, ὃ 
νῦν σῶμα περιφέροντες ὀνομάζο- 
μεν, ὀστρέου τρόπον δεδεσμευ- 
μένοι. 


‘s 250, D.—Oyis 
γὰρ ἡμῖν ὀξυτάτη τῶν διὰ τοῦ 
σώματος ἔρχεται αἰσθήσεων. 


» 2083, ἢ, 84.--Ἴ ρι- 
Xi διειλόμην ψυχὴν ἑκάστην, 
ἱππομόρφω μὲν δύο τινὲ εἴδη, 
ἡνιοχικὸν δὲ εἶδος τρίτον. Τῶν 
δὲ δὴ ἵππων ὁ μὲν, φαμὲν, ἀγαθὸς, 
ὁ δ᾽ οὔ"... ὁ δ᾽ αὖ σκολιὸς... 


περὶ ὦτα λάσιος, κωφός... 
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On Dreams, 12.—Oceoit φαίνονται 


ἐναργεῖς" οὐδὲ τούτων μέντοι φθό- 
νος οὐδὲ εἷς, 


Tid. 5—’Ayava δὲ ἀγωνίζεται τοῦ- 


τον ἢ a ἢ μή τοι 
συγκαταμεῖναι. . Ὥστε καὶ t βρί- 
θον ὑπὸ κάκης συγκατασπᾷ τὴν 
ἐφεῖσαν αὐτῷ βαρυνθῆναι ψυχήν 

᾿Ῥεψάσης μὲν κάτω ψυχῆς, 
ἔλεγεν ὃ λόγος ὅτι ἐβαρύνθη τε 


καὶ €Ov , 


Dion, 13.— Ἐκεῖ πον καὶ τὸν rapa- 


κεκινδυνευμένον λόγον... ἐξη- 
γεῖσθαι τολμᾷ, τὸ ἐπέκεινα τῶν 


4 
ταύτῃ, κιτ.λ. 


On Providence, 1. 1.—H δὲ τῶν 


3 “~ A Ian 
οὐρανοῦ νώτων ἐξῆπται. 


On Dreams, ὅ.---Αλλὰ ἐκεῖνο μὲν 


ἣν λειτουργίαν τινὰ ἐκπλῆσαι τῇ 
φύσει τοῦ κόσμου, θεσμῶν ᾿Αδρα- 
στείας ἐπιταττόντων. 


Ibid.— Kai διὰ τοῦτο τῇδέ τε κἀκεῖ 


χρείαν τὴν μεγίστην τε καὶ ἀρίσ- 
τὴν τῇ τάξει τῶν ὄντων αἱ κρίσεις 
παρέχονται, τὸ λυπηρὸν ἀντεισ- 
ἄγουσαι καὶ τῆς ἐμπλήκτου χαρᾶς 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκκαθαίρονσαι. 


Ibid. 4.--Ἐπαΐει γὰρ τὸ πνεῦμα 


σὰ “ A , 4 
τοῦτο τῆς ψυχικῆς διαθέσεως, καὶ 
9 ϑ UA 4 3 e a 
οὐκ ἀσύμπαθές ἐστι καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, 
καθάπερ τὸ ὀστρεῶδες περίβλημα. 


Panegyric on Baldness, ὅ.--- Οὐις δὲ 


“ 4 ? 
τὸ πάντων θειότατον. 


1014.---Εἰἰ δὲ καὶ Πλάτων ὁ σοφὸς 


τῆς πρόμον, ἣν ἐλαύνει ψυχὴ, 
Ds o ἃ o 
τὸν ἄδικον ἵππον περὶ Gra λασιό-. 


κωφον λέγει... 
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Plato, Phaedrus, 274, C, sqq. and 
275, A.—It is said in this ἐμὴ 
-sage that the tian 
Thoth (Θεύθ).-οδὶ ΠΕΣ οἶα 
by the Greeks—invented letters 
and taught them to Thamus 
(Oapovs), king of Egypt, who 
remarked to Saar Ἄλλος μὲν 
τεκεῖν δυνατὸς τὰ τῆς τέχνης, 
ἄλλος δὲ κρῖναι τίν᾽ ἔχει μοῖραν 
βλάβης τε καὶ ὠφελείας τοῖς μέλ- 
λουσι χρῆσθαι. 

,»,{|  Philebus, 21, .----Ζὴν δὲ οὐκ 
ἀνθρώπου βίον ἀλλά τινος πλεύ- 
μονος ἢ τῶν ὅσα θαλάττια per’ 
ὀστρεΐνων ἔμψυχά ἐστι σωμάτων. 
Ξ » 28, C.—Noits ἐστὶ 
βασιλεὺς ἡμῖν οὐρανοῦ τε καὶ 
γῆς. 

- 9 59, D, perhaps.— 
Οὐκοῦν vous ἐστὶ καὶ φρόνησις ἅ ἅ 
γ᾽ ἄν τις τιμήσειε μάλιστ᾽ ὀνό- 
para ; 

m Poltticus, 276, E.—Kai | ταύτῃ 
που τὸ πρότερον ἁμαρτάνοντες 
εὐηθέστερα τοῦ δέοντος εἰς ταὐτὸν 
βασιλέα καὶ τύραννον συνέθεμεν, 
ἀνομοιοτάτους ὄντας αὐτούς τε 
καὶ τὸν τῆς ἀρχῆς ἑκατέρου τρό- 
πον. (Cp. ἐδιά. 301, A, sg.) 

| » 9302, E.—Movapyia 
τοίνυν ζευχθεῖσα μὲν ἐν γράμ- 
μασιν ἀγαθοῖς, obs νόμους λέγο- 


μεν, ἀρίστη πασῶν τῶν ἐξ. 


Protagoras, 814, E.—Kar- 
ἐλάβομεν Πρωταγόραν ἐ ἐν τῷ προ- 
στώῳφ περιπατοῦντα, 

ὼ 848, B, perhaps. 
---Οὗτοι (te the Seven _ Sages) 
καὶ κοινῇ ξννελθόντες ἀπαρχὴν 
τῆς σοφίας ἀνέθεσαν τῷ ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνι εἷς τὸν νεὼν τὸν ἐν Δελφοῖς, 

ράψαντες ταῦτα ἃ δὴ πάντες 
ὑμνοῦσι, " γνῶθι σαυτόν᾽ καὶ ‘ μη- 


. δὲν ἄγαν. 


Ep. 137. —Taira οὖν ἀνύμνει. τὸν 


εὑρετὴν τῶν γραμμάτων' καὶ ἀν- 
θρώπου μὲν οὐδενὸς ἠξίου, Θεοῦ 
δὲ εἰς ἀνθρώπους εἶναι τὴν δόσιν. 


Dion, 8.---:Οποῖος ᾿Αμοῦς ὁ Αἰγύπ- 


τιος οὐκ ἐξεῦρεν ἀλλ’ ἔκρινε 
χρείαν γραμμάτων. 


On Kingship, 10.—Biov ζῶντας θα- 


λαττίου πνεύμονος. 


‘ 


Itid. 6, as given above, under 


Phaedo, 97, C. 


On Dreams, 5.—Nois γὰρ, φησὶ, 


καὶ φρόνησις ἀγαπητὸν ὅτῳ καὶ 
εἰς γῆρας ἀφίκοιτο, τὴν ἀφάντασ- 
τον λέγων. 


On Kingship, 3, as Bie above, 


under Aristotle, 8. 12. 


On Kingship, 13. —Movapxiav yap 


διαβάλλει μὲν τυραννὶς, ζηλωτὴν 
δὲ ποιεῖ βασιλεία, καὶ Πλάτων 
αὐτὴν θεῖον ἀγαθὸν ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
καλεῖ, 


Dion, 13.—Xwxparns 5... ὡς 


Πρωταγόραν ἐβάδιζε. 


Ep. 141.------ γὼ δὲ ἄλλο μέν τι σο- 


gos: κατὰ δὲ τὸ Δελφικὸν γράμμα, 
ἐμαυτὸν ἐγνωκὼς, καταδικάζω πε- 
νίαν τῆς φύσεως. 
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Plato, Republic, 327, A.—Glauco 
is one of the interlocutors in 
the dialogue. 

- 332, C, sq¢.—H 
τι οὖν τί ἀποδιδοῦσα ἐφειλό. 
μενον καὶ προσῆκον τέχνη ἰατρικὴ 
καλεῖται; τί ἂν οἴει ἡμῖν αὐτὸν 
ἀποκρίνασθαι ; -- Δῆλον ὅτι, ἔφη, 
ἡ σώμασι φάρμακά τε καὶ σιτία 
καὶ word—H δὲ τίσι τί ἀποδι- 
δοῦσα ὀφειλόμενον καὶ προσῆκον 
τέχνη μαγειρικὴ καλεῖται ;-- Η 
τοῖς ὄψοις τὰ ἡδύσματα. 


" 350, D.—Tore xai 
εἶδον ἐγὼ, πρότερον δὲ οὔπω, 
Θρασύμαχον ἐρνθριῶντα. 


» 9315, B.—Oloy δεῖ 
τὸν φύλακα ναὶ, δῆλα... ὅτι 
γε θυμοειδῆ... . δεῖ γε πρὸς μὲν 
τοὺς οἰκείους πράους αὐτοὺς εἶναι, 
πρὸς δὲ τοὺς πολεμίους χαλεπούς. 


᾿ 375, E. --Οἶσθα 
γάρ που τῶν γενναίων κυνῶν ὅτι 
τοῦτο φύσει αὐτῶν τὸ ἦθος, πρὸς 
μὲν τοὺς συνήθεις τε καὶ yvupi- 
μους ὡς οἷόν τε πραοτάτους εἶναι, 
aig δὲ τοὺς ἀγνῶτας τοὐναντίον 
. οὐ παρὰ φύσιν. ζητοῦμεν 
τοιοῦτον εἶναι τὸν φύλακα. 


τ » 5978, B, sqq. —Obroi 
γε οἱ λόγοι. χαλεποί. —Kai οὐ 
λεκτέοι γ᾽, ἔφην, . . . & τῇ 
ἡμετέρᾳ πόλει. Οὐδὲ λεκτέον 
. . « ὡς θεοὶ θεοῖς πολεμοῦσί τε 
καὶ ἐπιβονλεύουσι καὶ μάχονται, 
κιτιλ. 
379, C, 8. .—Kai 
ᾧ μὲν ἂν ‘pitas ὃ ὁ Ζεὺς δῷ ἀμφο- 
τέρων : ᾧ δ᾽ ἂν μὴ, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄκρατα τὰ ἕτερα, τὸν δὲ “κακὴ 
βούβρωστις ἐπὶ χθόνα δῖαν 
ἐλαύνει." 
i 399, C, 8. —Tpr- 
γώνων ἄρα καὶ 'πηκτίδων καὶ 
πάντων ὀργάνων, ὅσα πολύχορδα 


θη Dreams, 
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Dion, 183.—AAAGa καὶ Γλαύκων, 


ἀλλὰ καὶ Κριτίας ἐκ τῆς ὁμοίας 
αὐτῷ (ἐ.6. Σωκράτει) διελέγοντο. 


On Kingship, 1, a8 given above, 


under Gorgias, 500, B. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 4.— Hider 


Θρασύμαχον ἐρυθριῶντα ὀψόμε- 


vos. 


Ep. 130.—Néos ἐστὶν ἁπλοῦς καὶ 


γενναῖος, θυμοειδὴς καὶ πρᾷος, 
οἵους ὁ Πλάτων ἀξιοῖ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ 
πόλεως τοὺς φύλακας εἶναι. 


On Kingship, 14.---Φύλακας.. . . 


οὗτοι γάρ εἰσιν ods καὶ κυσὶν ὃ 
Πλάτων εἴκαζε). 


Idid., 9.—Kai Πλάτων φύλακάς τε 


καλεῖ τὸ μαχητικὸν γένος, καὶ 
κυνὶ μάλιστα προσεικάζει, θηρίῳ 
γνώσει καὶ ἀγνοίᾳ κρίνοντι τό τε 
φίλιον καὶ τὸ πολέμιον. 


Dion, 9.—Kai ταῦτα τί ἂν εἴποι τις, 


ἢ σπαράττειν τὸ θεῖον ἅπαν ταῖς 
ἀτόποις ὑπονοίαις περὶ αὐτοῦ ; 


ὅ.---Προβάλλει βίους 
οὐκ ἀπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ἔτι τῶν πίθων, ous 
Ὅμηρος ἀποῤῥήτως αἰνίττεται 
μερίδας εἶναι δύο τῆς ὕλης. 


Ep. 147.—Kai ἔστιν ᾿Αγχεμαχη- 


ταῖς λύριόν τι ποιμενικὸν, λιτὸν 
καὶ αὐτόσκενον . .. οὐκ ἀνάξιον 
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καὶ πολναρμόνια δημιούργους οὐ 
θρέψομεν ... Adpa δή σοι, ἦν 
δ᾽ ἐγὼ, καὶ κιθάρα λείπεται, καὶ 
κατὰ πόλιν χρήσιμα" καὶ αὖ κατ᾽ 
ἀγροὺς τοῖς νομεῦσι σύριγξ av τις 
εἴη. 


Plato, Republic, 416, E— . 


rafapivous παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων δέ. 
χεσθαι μισθὸν τῆς φυλακῆς 
τοσοῦτον, ὅσον ον. 464,ἘἋ0.-- 
2... παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων τροφὴν 
λαμβάνοντας, μισθὸν τῆς φυ- 
λακῆς... 


τ ον» 462, C.—Olov ὅταν 
που ἡμῶν δάκτυλός του πληγῇ, 
πᾶσα ἡ κοινωνία ἣ κατὰ τὸ σῶμα 
πρὸς τὴν ψυχὴν τεταμένη εἰς μίαν 
σύνταξιν τὴν τοῦ ἄρχοντος ἐν 
αὐτῇ ἤσθετό τε καὶ πᾶσα ἅμα 


res μέρους πονήσαντος 


- 469, A—’AAX’ οὐ 
πεισόμεθα Ἡσιόδῳ, ἐπειδάν τινες 
τοῦ τοιούτου γένους τελευτή- 


᾿ σωσῖν, ὧς ἄρα 


“Οἱ μὲν δαίμονες ἁγνοὶ ἐπιχ- 
τς θόνιοε τελέθουσιν, 
ἐσθλοὶ, , ἀλεξίκακοι, φύλακες 
μερόπων ἀνθρώπων." 


3 2) 473, C.—éeay μὴ 
. οἱ ἱ βασιλῆς “ον. φιλοσοφή- 


'σωσι γνησίως. τε καὶ ἱκανῶς, .. 
οὐκ ἔστι κακῶν παῦλα... ταῖς 
πόλεσι. 


᾿ 498, Β ----τῶν τε 


ὯΝ Ul > [4 3 
σωμάτων. . . εὖ μάλα ἐπιμε- 


λεῖσθαι, ὑπηρεσίαν φιλοσοφίᾳ 


κτωμένους. 


‘5 509, A. -- ἀγαθοειδῆ 


μὲν κομίζειν ταῦτ ᾿ ἀμφότερα ὀρθὸν, 
ἀγαθὸν δὲ ἡγεῖσθαι prerepen av- 


τῶν οὐκ ὀρθόν. 


2N 


μ᾿ 


τοὺς ἐν τῇ Πλάτωνος πόλει παῖδας 


᾿ ἐκτρέφειν, 


On Kingship, 18.—kxvvds . . . δέον 


ἀπέχειν τῆς φυλακῆς τὸν μισθὸν, 
τοῦ γάλακτος ἐμφορούμενον, — 


On Dreams, 2.--- Ὥσπερ ἐν ἡμῖν 


σπλάγχνου παθόντος ἄλλο συμ- 
πέπονθε, καὶ τὸ τοῦ δακτύλου 
κακὸν εἰς τὸν βουβῶνα ἀπερεί- 
δεται, πολλῶν τῶν μεταξὺ μὴ 
παθόντων. 


Qn Providence,.1. 10, as given 


above, under Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 122, sq. 


On Kingship, 3.---ὥς “ἐστιν ἄμαχον, 


ὅταν ἰσχὺς καὶ σοφία συγγέ- 


νωντΤαι, 


Thid. 22. —Kai εἴη γε τυχεῖν τῆς 


εὐχῆς, ἣν Πλάτων εὐξάμενος οὐκ 
εὐτύχησεν. "ἸΙδοιμί σε τῇ βασιλείᾳ 


. προσειληφότα φιλοσοφίαν. 
Ibid. 1ὅ.---«διλοσοφίᾳ γὰρ οὐ διε- 


, « oy a > , e + 
VEKTEOV VITEP TWV OVOMATWY, υπὴ- 


“ ρεσίαν τῇ διανοίᾳ ζηγτούσῃ. 


Dion, 8.—Niov δὲ οὐ γάρ ἐστιν (. 6. 


ἡ ψυχὴ) ἀγαθόν" οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἐγέ- 
verd ποτε ἐν κακῷ' ἀλλ' ἀγα- 
θοειδής ἐστι, καὶ μέση τὴν φύσιν, 
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Plato, Republic, 518, D, perhaps. -- 
Αἱ μὲν τοίνυν ἄλλαι ἀ ἀρεταὶ καλού. 
μεναι ψυχῆς κινδυνεύουσιν ἐ ἐγγύς 
τι εἶναι τῶν τοῦ σώματος" τῷ ὄντι 
γὰρ οὐκ ἐνοῦσαι πρότερον ὕ ὕστερον 
ἐμποιεῖσθαι ἔθεσί τε καὶ ἀσκή- 
σεσιν. 

fe 533, D.—Tq@ ὄντι 
ἐν βορβόρῳ βαρβαρικῷ τινι τὸ 
τῆς ψυχῆς ὄμμα “ατορωρυγμένον 
ἠρέμα ἕλκει καὶ ἀνάγει ἄνω. 


” 551, A.— Acxeiras 
δὴ τὸ ἀεὶ τιμώμενον, ἀμελεῖται δὲ 
τὸ ἀτιμαζόμενον. 


» 551, A, perhaps. — 
Τιμωμένου δὴ πλούτου ἐν πόλει 


καὶ τῶν πλουσίων, ἀτιμωτέρα 
ἀρετή τε καὶ οἱ ἀγαθοί. 

ms 560, B. —TeAev- 
τῶσαι δὴ, οἶμαι, κατέλαβον τὴν 
τοῦ νέου τῆς ψυχῆς ἀρ ἀμόνι 
αἰσθόμεναι κενὴν μαθημάτων... 
καλῶν. 
Ἢ ,» 9581, D, » perhaps.— 
“O τε Χρηματιστικὸς πρὸς τὸ 
κερδαίνειν τὴν τοῦ τιμᾶσθαι 
ἡδονὴν ἢ τὴν τοῦ μανθάνειν 
οὐδενὸς ἀξίαν φήσει εἶναι, εἰ μὴ 
εἴ τι are ie sae ποιεῖ; ; — 
᾿Αληθῆ, € 

», 588, C.—TIAdrre 
τοίνυν μίαν μὲν ἰδέαν θηρίου 
ποικίλου καὶ πολυκεφάλονυ, ἡμέ- 
ρων δὲ θηρίων ἔχοντος κεφαλὰς 
κύκλῳ καὶ ἀγρίων, K.7.A, 

,|, 588, E.—T6 παντο- 
δαπὸν θηρίον. 


᾿ » 595, 8ῃᾳ.---- ... 
περὶ ποιήσεως λέγω . « Td 
μηδαμῇ παραδέχεσ as αὐτῆς ὅση 
μιμητική; παντὸς γὰρ μᾶλλον 
οὐ cep νῦν καὶ évapyé- 
orepov... φαίνεται, κιτ.λ. 


On Kingship, 21, as 


On Kingship, 19.— 
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Dion, 8.—Tair’ ἄρα καὶ τὰς καθαρ- 
᾿ τικὰς ἀρετὰς σπουδάζεσθαι παρα- 


δεδώκασιν Ἕλληνες σοφοὶ καὶ 
βάρβαροι, κ-τ.λ, 


Ibid. 1.-.-Αλλά τοι πάντα ταῦτα 


κοσμεῖ CTO ὄμμα ἐκεῖνο, καὶ ἀφαιρεῖ 
τὴν λήμην, καὶ διεγείρει, κατὰ 
βραχὺ προσεθίζοντα τοῖς ὁρά- 
μασιν, κιτ A, 

iven above, 
under Aristotle, Politics, 2, 8, 7. 


Ibid. 10.— ᾿Δρετῆς γὰρ ζηλουμένης 


ἔῤῥειν ἀνάγκη τὰ χείρω. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.---καθά- 


wep ἐξ ἀκροπόλεως, ἀπὸ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς. 


Ἔγωγέ Too... 
κατιδεῖν ἐμοὶ δοκῶ ρον 7ὺ Χρη- 
ματιστικὸν τοῦτο φῦλον, ὡς 
ἅπαντος μᾶλλον ἀγεννές τέ ἐστι, 
καὶ κακοῆθες, κιτ.λ. 


Ibid, 6.—Kai ἐσμὲν ὕδρας, οἶμαε, 


θηρίον ἀτοπώτερον καὶ μᾶλλόν τι 
πολυκέφαλον. 


Dion, 13.—Oons οὐχ ὑπέθηκεν 


δαντὸν τῷ παντοδαπῷ θηρίῳ, τῇ 
δόξῃ. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9,— ᾿Αλλὰ 


γὰρ ἐοίκασι. ποιητική τε καὶ 
πλαστικὴ καὶ τὸ μιμητικὸν ἅπαν 

ένος ἥκιστα μὲν εἶναι φιλάληθες" 
sea δὲ ὡς μάλιστα, καὶ 
ποιεῖν ἅττα ποιεῖ πρὸς δόξαν, οὐ 
πρὸς ἀλήθειαν. 
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Plato, Republic, 616, A.—’Evratvda 
δὴ ἄνδρες, ἔφη, ἄγριοι, διάπυροι 
iSety . . . ᾽᾿Αρδιαῖον. . . εἷλκον 
παρὰ τὴν ὁδὸν ἐκτὸς ἐπ᾽ ἀσπαλά- 
θων κνάπτοντες. 

" 617, D, sqq., per- 
haps. —This passage ‘speaks of 
souls choosing their lots. 


" Sophist, 228, E, and 229, A. 
—Ovxour ἐν σώματί γε, περὶ δύο 
παθήματε τούτω δύο τέχνα τινὲ 
ἐγενέσθην; .-,Ὀ [ΐνε τούτω: ;—Hepi 
μὲν αἶσχος γυμναστικὴ, περὶ δὲ 
γόσον ἰατρική. 

" , 24Ζ229,0.-.... τὴν 
ἄγνοιαν. .. διπλῆ γὰρ αὕτη 


4) 99 passim. eam 


»  Lheaetetus, 146, Β.---Τοῖσδε 
(i.e. τοῖς μειρακίοις) δὲ πρέποι τε 
ἂν τοῦτο καὶ πολὺ πλεῖον ἐπιδι- 
δοῖεν τῷ γὰρ ὄντι ἡ νεότης εἰς 
πᾶν ἐπίδοσιν ἔχει. 

149, C, 84.---ἐὰν 
νέον ὃν δόξῃ ἀμβλίσκειν, ἀμβλίσ- 


" κουσ ιν. 


‘5 τ 161, Β.--ν 
πολλοὺς μὲν δὴ ἐξέδωκα ΤΙροδίκῳ, 
πολλοὺς ὃὲ ἄλλοις σοφοῖς τε καὶ 
θεσπεσίοις ἀνδράσι, 

‘3 151, E. -Σκεψώ- 
μεθα, γόνιμον ἢ ἀνεμιαῖον τυγ- 
χάνει ov. 

» 152, Α.--«Φησὶ 
γάρ που πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον 
ἄνθρωπον εἶναι. 

3 112, D.—Oi δὲ 
ἐν ἀσχολίᾳ τε ἀεὶ λέγουσι: κατ- 
επείγει γὰρ ὕδωρ ῥέον, κ.τ.λ. 


Ibid. 1.— . 


Ep, 44.—Aalpoves εἰσὶ καθαρτήριοι͵ 


, ” 7 Vy e a 
TEXVNV ἔχοντες ἐπὶ ταῖς ψυχαῖς, 
bl ε a N a e ‘4 
ἣν οἱ κναφεῖς ἐπὶ τοῖς ἱματίοις 
τοῖς πιναροῖς. 


On Dreams, 5 —Tevopévy γὰρ ἀμφί- 


βιον δίανλον θεῖ καὶ παρὰ μέρος 
ὁμιλεῖ τοῖς χείροσι καὶ τοῖς 
κρείττοσιν. 


On Kingshtp, 1. -- γυμναστικὴ δὲ καὶ 


ἰατρικὴ σώζετον ἄμφω. 


Dion, 9, as eve above, under 


A leibiades, i 


a τοῦ σοφιστοῦ pies 
τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἐπαναστάντος τῷ 
ὀνόματι, 


On Kingship, 3.—O¥ yap ἀπογινώ- 


σκω τῆς ἡλικίας χωρῆσαι πᾶσαν 
ἐπίδοσιν, μόνον εἴ τις αὐτὴν εἰς 
(nAov ἀρετῆς μνωπίσειεν. 


Dion, 12.---λισθοῦσα δὲ ἕξις εἰς 


τὸ ἀμβλίσκειν, οὐδὲν ἂν ὠδινή- 
σειεν ἀρτιμελὲς καὶ βιώσιμον. 


Ibid. 18.---Σωκράτης δὲ... συνίστη 


“τοὺς πλουσιωτάτους τῶν νέων τῷ 


τοιῷδε φύλῳ τῶν σοφιστῶν, 


Ibid. 12.—‘O τι δὲ καὶ τέκοιεν, ὑπὸ 


θράσους τυφλὸν καὶ ἀνεμιαῖον. ᾿ 


On Providence, 1. 14. —Mérpor εὐ- 


δαιμονίας ἠπίστατο τὴν ψυχὴν 


οὖσαν. 


Dion, 11. - Τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν . 0. τὸ 


μὴ πρὸς ὕδωρ εἰρησομένους γρά- 
φειν τοὺς λόγους, K.T. am oe 
οὐδὲν ἧττον ὁ ὁ ῥήτωρ 

ὑπ’ ἀνάγκης σιωπησ iting ane 


τίκα. 


ke 
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Plato, Theaetetus, 175, B,— yavvd- 
THTa ἀνοήτου ψυχῆς. 

᾿ 188, D.— Ἵππέας 
εἰς πεδίον προκαλεῖ, Σωκράτη εἰς 
λόγονς προκαλούμενος. 


- Ξ 191, C.—Oés δή 
μοι λόγον ἕ ἕνεκα ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς 


ἡμῶν ἐνὸν κήρινον ἐκμαγεῖον, 
K.T.A, 


»,  Limaeus.—(The book as a 
whole.) 


17, D.—Tovrovs 


99 3) 


ods πρὸ πάντων ἔδει πολεμεῖν — 


εἴπομεν, ὡς ἄρα αὐτοὺς δέοι φύ- 
λακας εἶναι μόνον τῆς πόλεως. 

» 1[8,8Β-.---ς ἐπικού- 
povs μισθὸν λαμβάνοντας τῆς 
φυλακῆς παρὰ τῶν σωζομένων ὑπ’ 
αὐτῶν. 


τ ,  19,C; 20, A; 21, 
sqq.—Critias is one of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue. 


" " 28, C. —-Tov μὲν 
οὖν ποιητὴν καὶ πατέρα τοῦδε τοῦ 
παντὸς ,“ὑρεῖν τε ἔργον, καὶ ev- 
ρόντα εἰς πάντας ἀδύνατον λέγειν. 


Ψ 

3) . 30, B, $9q.—Otrus 
οὖν δὴ. . . δεῖ λέγειν τόνδε τὸν 
Ld aA ” ” 
κόσμον ζῶον ἔμψυχον ἔννουν τε, 
κιτλ. 44, 1.--- Τοῦτο, ὃ νῦν 
κεφαλὴν ἐπονομάζομεν, ὃ θειό- 
τατόν τ᾽ ἐστι καὶ τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν 
πάντων δεσποτοῦν. .. τὴν τοῦ 
θειοτάτον καὶ ἱερωτάτον oe οἵ- 
know. 69, Ο.--ὧον ἕν ζῶα 
4 @ 3 ςφςφ A 3 ’ 
ἔχον ἅπαντα ἐν αὑτῷ θνητὰ ἀθά- 
νατά τε. 


On Dreams, 


On: Kingship, 
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On Kingship, 19.—yavverynre γνώ- 


pens. 


Ep. 154. -ἹππονῚ εἰς πεδίον, τοῦτο 


δὴ τὸ τοῦ λόγον, προτρέπειν ἡγού- 
μενος, 


Dion, 16.—Otrw μοι τὴν ψυχὴν 


ὁ Θεὸς ἁπαλὸν ἐκμαγεῖον ἐποίησε, 
K.T.A, 

3.—Otrus οὐδὲ τῶν ἐν 
τῇ πρώτῃ ψυχῇ τὴν ἀντίληψιν 
ἔσχομεν, πρὶν εἰς φαντασίαν ἥκειν 
αὐτῶν ἐκμαγεῖα. 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe.—Ti- 


patos ἐπολιάρχει.... παρ᾽ οὗ καὶ 
Πλάτων ἡμῖν περὶ κόσμον φύσεως 
διαλέγεται. 

9.—Kai Πλάτων φύ- 
λακάς τε καλεῖ τὸ μαχητικὸν 
γένος, καὶ κυνὶ μάλιστα προσει- 
κάζει, κιτ.λ. 


Ibid. 18, a8 given above, under 


Republic, 416, E, and 464 C. 


Dion, 13. as given above, under 


Charmides 


On Kingship, 5.—xdv πατέρα, κἂν 


‘ ba} e aA ν 
ποιητὴν, κἂν ὁτιοῦν εἴπῃς, k.T.A. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.—Avw 


μὲν οὖν ἀστέρες, κάτω δὲ κεφαλαὶ, 
διεπλάσθησαν, iy’ εἶεν οἶκοι ὑν- 


.χῶν, ἐν κόσμῳ κόσμοι μικροί" 


ἔδει γὰρ, οἶμαι, εἶναι τὸν κόσμον 
(Gov ἐκ ζώων συγκείμενον ἜΡΟ. 
Σοφὴ δὲ ψυχὴ πρὸς ἀξίαν ἑκάστη 
τὴν ἑαυτῆς, ἡ μὲν ἄστρον, ἡ δὲ 
φαλάκραν, ἐνείματο. 


1 We have altered Migne’s reading ἵππων, which we take to be a misprint. 
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Plato, Timaeus, 33, Β.---Διὸ καὶ 


σφαιροειδὲς . . κυκλοτερὲς αὐτὸ 
ἐτορνεύσατο, πάντων τελεώτατον 
ὁμοιότατόν τε αὐτὸ ἑαυτῷ σχη- 
μάτων. 34, Β.---έλεον ἐκ τελέων 
ζω 2 4 “ 
σωμάτων σῶμα ἐποίησε' ψνχὴν 
δὲ εἰς τὸ μέσον αὐτοῦ θεὶς διὰ 
παντός τε ἔτεινε... Διὰ πάντα δὴ 
A > V4 4 > A > 
ταῦτα εὐδαίμονα θεὸν αὐτὸν ἐγεν- 
ἜΤΟΣ, 


5 40, A, 8qq.—Tov 
"ὧν οὖν θείου τὴν ᾿πλείστην ἰδέαν 
ἐκ πυρὸς ἀπήρξατο, ὅπως ὅτι 
λαμπρότατον ἰδεῖν τε κάλλιστον 
εἴη, K.T.A, 


» _ 41, ὮὉ.---Ἐυστήσας 
δὲ τὸ πᾶν διεῖλε ψυχὰς ἰσαρίθ- 
μους τοῖς ἄστροις, ἔνειμέ θ᾽ ἑκάσ- 
τὴν πρὸς ἕκαστον. 


» 41, Ε,.---ἐμβιβάσας 
ὡς ἐς ὄχημα. 44, Ἐ ---ὄχημ᾽ 
αὐτῷ τοῦτο. . ἔδοσαν. 69, C.— 
παραλαβόντες ἀρχὴν ψυχῆς ἀθά- 
varor, τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο θνητὸν 
σῶμα αὐτῇ περιετόρνενσαν, ὄχημά 
τε πᾶν τὸ σῶμα ἔδοσαν. 


43 49 48, K.—eyv μὲν ὡς 
[4 ε 4 
παραδείγματος εἶδος ὑποτεθὲν, 
νοητὸν καὶ ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ὄν, 
’ [2 ? 
μίμημα δὲ παραδείγματος δεύ- 
τερον, γένεσιν ἔχον καὶ ὁρατόν. 


33 33 88, Β.---τὴν μεγίσ- 
τὴν νόσον ἀμαθίαν. 


τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ ξυγγένειαν ἀ ἀπὸ γῆς 
ἡμᾶς αἴρειν ὡς ὄντας φυτὸν οὐκ 


ἔγγειον ἀλλ᾽ οὐράνιον.1 


Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 2, 1,—Aci δὲ 


πειθὼ ἐ ἐπάγειν τῷ λόγῳ, μὴ μέν- 
οντας ἐπὶ τῆς βίας. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.---Τί δ᾽ ἂν 


σφαίρας γένοιτο. . . θεσπεσιώ- 
τερον ; Λέγεται δέ τις καὶ λόγος, 
ὅτι βούλεται μὲν ἡ ψυχὴ μιμεῖσθαι 
θεόν. ‘O δέ ἐστιν ὁ τρίτος θεὸς, 
ἡ τοῦ κόσμον ψυχή... . ᾿Αποδοὺς 
διὰ τοῦτο καὶ σχῆμα σχημάτων 
τὸ περιεκτικώτατον... Ἢ τε οὖν 
ὅλη ψνχὴ σφαῖραν ὄντα τὸν ὅλον 
κόσμον ψυχοῖ. 


Ibid. 8, as given above, under 


Epinomis, 984, D. 


Ibid. 10. -- Χώρα γὰρ ἀστέρων τὸ 


κύκλῳ σῶμα κινούμενον. 


On _Dreams, 11.—Kai rotr’ dpa ἦν 


ὅπερ ἡἠνίξατο Τίμαιος, διδοὺς dn ἑκάσ- 
τῇ ψυχῇ σύννομον ἄστρον. 


Ibid. 4. --᾿λλλά τοι τὸ , Mpirrov 


αὐτῆς καὶ ἴδιον ὄχημα a αθυνο- 
μένης μὲν λεπτύνεται καὶ ἀπαι- 
θεροῦται, κ.τ.λ. 


Ibid. ὅ.---ἀκείνης ὥσπερ σκάφους 


ἐπιβᾶσα, κ.τ.λ. 


Dion, 5.—Gomwep ὁ Θεὸς τῶν ἀφανῶν 


ἑαυτοῦ δυνάμεων εἰκόνας ἐμφανεῖς 
ὑπεστήσατο, τῶν ἰδεῶν τὰ σώ- 
ματα. 


Ibid. 9, as given above, under 


Hippias Mawr, 296, A. 


On Providence, 1. 10. —Kai τοῦτο 


ἔστιν ἐπὶ γῆς φυτὸν οὐράνιον, 
ἐγκεντρισμὸν ἀλλότριον οὐ δεξά- 


μενον. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1].---Ἴσως 


δὲ καὶ πειθώ τινα δεῖ προσαγαγεῖν 


τῷ λόγῳ. 


1 Further allusions to Plato are found in the Preface to the On Dreams, 


and in Epp. 54, 108, 129a, and 153. 
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Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 2, 4.—TIpo- 


ηγεῖται μὲν ἡ κάθαρσις" ἕπεται δὲ 
ἡ ἀρετή καὶ πότερον ἐν τῷ 
καθαίρεσθαι 9 ἀρετὴ, ἢ ἐν τῷ 
κεκαθάρθαι;. . . ᾿Αλλὰ τὸ κεκα- 
θάρθαι ἀφαίρεσις ἀλλοτρίου παν- 
τός. 

5 1, 4, 13. —Kay 
ey or Φαλάριδος ταύρῳ Acyo- 
μένῳ 7. 

1, 6 ὅ.--- 
σεμνότητα καὶ i αἰδῶ ἐπιθέουσαν 2 ἐν 
ἀτρεμεῖ. καὶ ἀκύμονι καὶ ἀπαθεῖ 
διαθέσει, ἐπὶ πᾶσι δὲ τούτοις τὸν 
θεοειδῇ νοῦν ἐπιλάμποντα. 


1, 8, 15. —Ts 
δὲ xaxdy ob μόνον ἐστὶ κακὸν διὰ 
δύναμιν ἀγαθοῦ καὶ φύσιν, ἐπεί- 
περ ἐφάνη ἐξ ἀνάγκης περιληφθὲν 
δεσμοῖς τισι καλοῖς, οἷα δεσμῶταί 
τίνες χρυσῷ. 


- 2. 9. 17.----ὅτι 

μὴ ᾿θέμις φθόνον ἐν τοῖς θεοῖς εἶναι, 

» 4.8, 32.—(The 

general tone of the passage is 

similar to what Synesius says.) 

» 4. 8, 1L—(The 

tone of the passage is ‘somewhat 
similar to Synesius. ) 

4, 8, 5.—Ovée 

[διαφωνεῖ] ἡ Ἐμπεδοκλέους φυγὴ 

ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ πλάνη. (See 


above, under Empedocles, p. 85.) 


Plutarch, 4 pee, perhaps.— 
πρέσβεις νον... ὧν εἷς ἦν Ἐπα- 
μεινώνδας. ,. Οὗτος ὁρῶν τοὺς 
ἄλλους ἅπαντας ἀποκατακλινο- 
μένους τῷ ᾿Αγησιλάῳ, 
ἐχρήσατο φρονήματι παῤῥησίαν 
ἔχοντι. .. 


1 We have not been careful to mark all the references which Krabi 
in our author to Plotinus and Dion Chrysostom ; partly, because we 
personally to verify them ; and, partly, because it is known from § 


unable 


μόνος 
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Dion, 8, as given above, under 
Plato, Phaedo, 69, B. 


Ep. 58, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 2.127, sg. See under 
Pindar, Pythtans, 1. 95, sq. 


On Kingship, 6 6.—Kai ἐστιν οὐ 
φοβερὸν ἀλλ’ ὑπέρσεμον θέαμα ἐν 
αἰδοῦς ἀκύμονι διαθέσει, κιτ.λ. 


Ibid. 11.---καθάπερ εἴ τις χρυσῷ 
δεθεὶς, καὶ μᾶλλον πολυταλάντοις 
ταῖς πέδαις, ἔπειτα μηδὲ ἐπαΐοι 
τοῦ κακοῦ, μηδὲ ἡγοῖτο σχέτλια 
πάσχειν εἰς δεσμώτας τελῶν, 
ἠπατημένος τῇ πολυτελείᾳ τῆς 
συμφορᾶς. 

On Dreams, 12, as given above, 

' under Plato, P rus, 247, A. 


Ibid. ὅ.----παρασκενὰς εἶναι δευτέρων 
βίων τοὺς πρώτους. 


1014.---Θῆσσα γὰρ κατιοῦσα τὸν 
πρῶτον βίον ἐθελοντὶς ἀντὶ τοῦ 


θητεῦσαι δουλεύει. 


Ibid. Kav ἀποχωρῆσαι ὡς ἐλεύ- 
θεροι βουλευσώμεθα, φυγάδας 
εἶναί φησι, καὶ ἐπανάγειν πει-- 
ρᾶται.1 


On Kengship, 13.—o¢" οὗ κρατηθῆναι 
μόνου τῶν ἁπάντων εἰκὸς ᾿Αγησί- 
λαον. 


r notices 
ve been 
ynesius’ 


own statements that he was an ardent admirer of Dion’s, whilst no Neo-Platonist 
could have failed earnestly to study the writings of Plotinus. 
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Plutarch, Aratus.—'AN οὐδὲν οἷον 
ἀληθινὴ καὶ βέβαιος εὔνοια φυ- 
λακτήριον ἀνδρὸς ἄρχοντος. Ὅταν 
γὰρ ἐθισθῶσιν οἵ τε πολλοὶ καὶ 
οἱ δυνατοὶ ὶ μὴ τὸν ἡγούμενον ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἡγουμένου δεδιέναι, 
πολλοῖς μὲν ὄμμασιν ὁρᾷ, διὰ 
πολλῶν δὲ ὦτων ἀκούει καὶ 
προαισθάνεται τὰ γινόμενα. 


‘is —Kai κατεκάλει 
coy θαυμαστὸν τύραννον, ὥσπερ 
ὁἁρπετὸν ἐκ φωλεοῦ κατερχόμενον. 


Cleomenes. —Aéyerar δὲ 
καὶ ᾿Αρχίδαμος ὁ παλαιὸς... 
αὐτὸν εἰπεῖν ὡς ὁ πόλεμος οὐ 
τεταγμένα σιτεῖται. 


—Kai τὴν ἀν- 
Soelav δέ pos δοκοῦσιν οὐκ ἀφο. 
βίαν, ἀλλὰ φόβον ψόγου καὶ δέος 
ἀδοξίας οἱ παλαιοὶ νομίζειν. Οἱ 
γὰρ δειλότατοι πρὸς τοὺς νόμους, 
θαῤῥαλεώτατοι πρὸς τοὺς πολε- 
μίους εἰσὶ, καὶ τὸ παθεῖν ἥκιστα 
δεδίασιν οἱ μάλιστα φοβούμενοι 
τὸ κακῶς ἀκοῦσαι. 


, Lets and Osiris, 391.— 
Ov γὰρ ἀργύρῳ καὶ χρυσῷ paxd- 
ριον τὸ θεῖον, οὐδὲ βρονταῖς καὶ 
κεραυνοῖς ἰσχυρὸν, ἀλλὰ ἐπιστήμῃ 
καὶ φρονήσει. Καὶ τοῦτο κάλ- 
λιστα πάντων Ὅμηρος ὧν εἴρηκε, 
περὶ θεῶν ἀναφθεγξάμενος, 

Ἦ μὰν ἀμφοτέροισιν ὁ ὁμὸν γένος 

ἠδ᾽ ἴα πάτρη, 

᾿Αλλὰ Ζεὺς πρότεροφ γεγόνει 

καὶ πλείονα ἥδει, 
σεμνοτέραν ἀπέφηνε τὴν τοῦ Διὸς 
ἡγεμονίαν ἐπιστήμης καὶ σοφίας, 
πρεσβυτέραν οὖσαν. 
392.— 


Καθαροῦ γὰρ (ἦ φησὶν ὁ ὁ Πλάτων) 
οὐ θεμιτὸν ἅπτεσθαι μὴ καθαρῷ. 


392. --Οὐ 


βούλανταὶ. δὲ τὸν "Amy οὕτως 


On Kungship, 


10. 11. Ι.--θαλαμεύεσθε 


Dion, 8; 


On Providence, 1. 2.—. 


9.—Tis δὲ ἰδιώτης καὶ 
μικρὰ πράττων ἀδεέστερός τε καὶ 
ἀνεπιβουλευτότερος ἐκείνου βασι- 
λέως οὐχ ὃν δεδίασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ 
οὗ δεδίασιν οἱ ὑπήκοοι ; 


κα θάπερ 


αἱ σαῦραι, μόλις εἴ πη πρὸς τὴν 
εἵλην ἐκκύπτονσαι. 


Ibid. 19.---.ἩτΤΠολέμων, ots ὁ Λάκων 


φησὶν οὐ τεταγμένα σιτεῖσθαι. 


Ep, 2. —'Adofia μεγίστη, τὸ φο- 


βεῖσθαι τοὺς νόμους. 


On Dreams, 1.—To μὲν γὰρ εἰδέναι, 


καὶ ὅλως τῷ γνωστικῷ τῆς δυνά. 
μεως, Θεός τε ἀνθρώπου καὶ ἄν- 
θρωπος διαφέρει θηρίον 
Kat’ Ομήρῳ δὲ ἅ ἄρα διὰ τοῦτο τῆς 
τοῦ Διὸς γνώμης ἐξῆπται τὰ τῶν 
θεῶν πράγματα, ὅτι 

Πρότερος γέγονεν, καὶ πλείονα 

οἶδεν, 

αὐτῷ δήπου τῷ πρεσβύτερος εἶναι 
.» « Nov δὲ ἰσχὺς τί ἂν ἄλλο ἢ 
φρόνησις ein; Καὶ ὅστις οὖν θεὸς 
ὧν ἄρχειν ἀξιοῦται θεῶν, νοῦς ὧν, 
σοφίας περιουσίᾳ κρατεῖ. 
and Epp. 57 and 136, 


as given above, under Plato, 
Phaedo, 67, B. 


. τὸν ἀδελ- 
κοῦφόν τε ὄντα καὶ περιεπ- 


φὸν... 
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ἔχειν, οὐδὲ € ἑαυτοὺς, ἀλλὰ εὐσταλῆ 
καὶ κοῦφα ταῖς ψυχαῖς περικεῖσθαι 
τὰ σώματα, καὶ μὴ πιέζειν μηδὲ 
καταθλίβειν & ἰσχύοντι τῷ θνητῷ, 
καὶ βαρύνοντι τὸ θεῖον. 


Plutarch, 718ὲ5 and Osiris, 393.—Oi 
δὲ βασιλεῖς ἀπεδείκνυντο μὲν ἐκ 
τῶν ἱερέων ἢ τῶν μαχίμων... 
ὋὉ δὲ ἐκ μαχίμων. ἀποδεδειγμένος 
εὐθὺς ἐγίνετὸ τῶν ἱερέων, καὶ 
μετεῖχε τῆς φιλοσοφίας é ἐπικεκρυμ- 
μένης τὰ πολλὰ μύθοις καὶ λόγοις 


ἀμυδρὰς ἐμφάσεις τῆς ἀληθείας ᾿ 


καὶ διαφάσεις ἔχουσιν, ὥσπερ 
ἀμέλει καὶ παραδηλοῦσιν αὐτοὶ, 
πρὸ τῶν ἱερῶν τὰς σφίγγας ἐπι- 
εικῶς ἱστάντες ὡς αἰνιγματώδη 

σοφίαν τῆς θεολογίας αὐτῶν 
ἐ ἐχούσης. 394.—Ov γὰρ τὸν κύνα 
κυρίως Ἑρμῆν λέγουσιν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
ζώου τὸ φυλακτικὸν, καὶ τὸ ἄγ. 
ρυπνον, καὶ τὸ φιλόσοφον, νώσει 
καὶ ἀγνοίᾳ τ τὸ φίλον. καὶ τὸ ἐχθρὸν 
ὁρίζοντος, ἣ φησὶν ὁ ὁ Πλάτων, τῷ 
λογιωτάτῳ τῶν θεῶν κυνικυοῦσιν, 
κιτιλ. 410, sq.—To μὲν γὰρ «i εἰς 
ταῦτα τὰ ζῶα τοὺς θεοὺς τὸν 
Τυφῶνα δείσαντας μεταβαλεῖν, 
οἷον ἀποκρύπτοντας ἑαυτοὺς σώ- 
μασιν ἴβεων καὶ κυνῶν καὶ ἱερά- 
κων, πᾶσαν ὑπερπέπταικε τερατείαν 
καὶ μυθολογίαν. 


9 395.— 

. Ὄσιριν. . + ὕστερον δὲ γῆν 

πᾶσαν ἡμερούμενον ἐπελθεῖν, ἐλά- 

χιστα μὲν ὅπλων δεηθέντα, πειθοῖ 

δὲ τοὺς πλείστους καὶ λόγῳ μετ᾽ 

φδῆς πάσης καὶ μουσικῆς θελγο- 
μένους προσαγόμενον. 


[396..--- 


ἐπανελθόντι... 


P| eee ᾽) 
Ἰυφῶνα δὲ... 


On Providence, 1. 12.— 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


τισμένον, καὶ ἐλαφρὸν. τῇ ψυχῆ 
φορτίον τὸ σῶμα περικείμενον. 


On Providence, 1. 5. —Tatra é ἕκαστα 
ὁ πατὴρ ἕώρα τε καὶ ξυνίει, καὶ 
Αἰγυπτίων προὐκήδετο᾽ βασιλεὺς 
γὰρ ἦν, καὶ ἱερεὺς, καὶ σοφός. 

Ep. δ1.---αὶ γὰρ Αἰγύπτιοι, καὶ 

τὸ Ἑβραίων ἔθνος, χρόνον συχνὸν 

ὑπὸ τῶν ἱερέων ἐβᾶσιλεύθησαν. 

Almost the same words occur 

in Ep. 121. 

On Kingship, 3 «Αἰγύπτιοι διπλῆν 
ποιοῦσι τὴν ἰδέαν τοῦ δαίμονος, 
véov ἱστάντες παρὰ πρεσβύτῃ, 
ἀξιοῦντες, εἴπερ τις αὐτῶν μέλλοι 
καλῶς ἐφορεύσειν, ἔννουν τε εἶναι 
καὶ ἄλκιμον Ἐ Ταῦτ’ ἄρα καὶ 
ἡ Σφίγξ αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ τῶν προτε- 
μενισμάτων ἱδρύεται, τοῦ συνδυ- 
ασμοῦ τῶν ἀρετῶν ἱερὸν σύμβολον, 
τὴν μὲν ἰσχὺν θηρίον, τὴν δὲ 
φρόνησιν ἄνθρωπος. Cp. the 
ῬΑ οι passage in On Providence, 

1:1}: 

On Kingship, 9, 88 given above, 
under Plato, Republic, 375, E. 
Panegyric on Baldness, 10. --Αἰγύας 
τίοι δὲ καὶ τοῦτο σοφοί. . Τοῖς 
μὲν ῥάμφεσι τῶν ἱεράκων τε καὶ 

. τῶν iBewv, ἃ τοῖς προτεμενίσμασιν 
ἐγκολάπτουσιν, καταμωκῶνται τοῦ 
δήμον. . . Διὸ τεθεῖσθαι πᾶσιν 
ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀνδριάσι τὰ ῥάμφη τῶν 
ἴβεων. 

Ὃ δὲ (he. 
ὍὌσιρις) ὑπελείπετο, χρῆμα ἥκιστα 
τῆς γῆς ἄξιον, ὃ ὃς αὐτίκα προσε- 
φιλονείκει τὰ κατὰ αὐτῆς ἐξορίσαι, 

μηδέν τι βίᾳ χρώμενος" ἀλλ᾽ ἔθυε 
γὰρ Πειθοῖ, καὶ Μούσαις, καὶ 
Χάρισιν, ἑκόντας ἅπαντας évap- 
μόζων τῷ νόμφ. 

Ibid. 10.----Αμφὶ ταῦτα οὖσιν αὐτοῖς 


καὶ ἡ τῆς τυραννίδος ἐπίθεσις ἐπὶ 
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δόλον μηχανᾶσθαι, συνωμότας 
ἄνδρας ἑβδομήκοντα καὶ δύο πε- 

ποιημένον, καὶ συνεργὸν ἔχοντα 
βασίλισσαν ἐξ Αἰθιοπίας παροῦ.- 
σαν, ἣν ὀνομάζονσιν ᾿Ασώ. 


Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 395, per- 
haps. -᾿ Πρώτων δὲ τῶν τὸν περὶ 
Χέννιν οἰκούντων τόπον πανῶν καὶ 
σατύρων τὸ πάθος αἰσθομένων, 
καὶ λόγων ἐμβαλλόντων περὶ τοῦ 
γεγονότος, τὰς μὲν αἰφνιδίους τῶν 
ὄχλων ταραχὰς καὶ πτοήσεις ἔτι 
νῦν διὰ τοῦτο πανικὰς προσαγο- 
ρεύεσθαι. 


397.— 
Δεύτερον ἐρέσθαι (se. τὸν Ὅσιριν) 
τί χρησιμώτερον οἴεται ζῶον εἰς 
᾿ μάχην ἐξιοῦσι. Τοῦ δὲ “Qpov 
ἵππον εἰπόντος, ἐπιθαυμάσαι καὶ 
διαπορῆσαι πῶς ov λέοντα μᾶλλον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵππον, κιτ.λ. 


᾿ 397.--- 
Ταῦτα σχεδόν ἐστι τοῦ μύθον τὰ 
κεφάλαια, τῶν δυσφημοτάτων 
ἐξαιρεθέντων, κιτιλ.. . ὅτι δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἔοικε ταῦτα κομιδῇ μυθεύ. 
μασιν ἀραιοῖς καὶ διακένοις πλάσ- 
μασιν, οἷα ποιηταὶ καὶ λογογρά- 
got, καθάπερ αἱ ἀράχναι, κ.τ.λ. 


399, pro- 
bably. —ES δὲ καὶ Λύσιππος ὁ 
πλάστης ᾿Απελλῆν ἐμέμψατο τὸν 
(ζωγράφον, ὅτι τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
γράφων εἰκόνα κεραυνὸν ἐνεχεί- 
ρισεν" αὐτὸς δὲ λογχὴν, ἧς τὴν 
δόξαν οὐδὲ εἶ εἷς ἀφαιρήσεται χρόνος, 
ἀληθινὴν καὶ ἰδίαν οὖσαν. 


» 400 --- 
Τοὺς δὲ χρηστοὺς πάλιν καὶ 
ἀγαθοὺς ὅ τε Ἡσίοδος ἁγνοὺς 
δαίμονας καὶ φύλακας ἀνθρώπων 
προσαγορεύει πλουτοδότας καὶ 
τοῦτο γέρας βασιλήϊον ἔχοντας 


Dion, 9, as 


“A ΠῚ UA A 
νοῦν ἔρχεται... Tupeverar δὴ 
τὸ κακὸν ἐν δύο γυναικωνίτισιν, 
κιτιλ, 


On Providence, 2. 1.-- Τῶν δὲ 6 τε 


στρατηγὸς νύκτωρ ἐδειματοῦτο, 
Κορυβάντων, οἶμαι, προσβαλλόν- 
των αὐτῷ, καὶ πανικοὶ θόρυβοι 
μεθ' ἡμέραν τὸ στράτευμα κατελάμ- 
βανον, κιτιλ. Καὶ περιενόστουν 
2 Φ Α Q [4 @ 
καθ᾽ ἕνα καὶ κατὰ πλείους, ἅπαντες 
ἐοικότες τοῖς νυμφολήπτοις, 


Ibid. 1. 18.—érav “Opp τῷ παιδὶ 


γνώμη γένηται συμμαχίαν ἑλέσ- 
θαι, πρὸ τοῦ λέοντος, λύκου. 


iven above, under 


Plato, Republic, 378, B, sqq. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9, a8 given 


above, under idid., 596, 894. 


Ep. 1.—Aa τοῦτο Λύσιππος ’Ared- 


Anv εἰς τὰς γραφὰς εἰσῆγε, καὶ 
Λύσιππον ᾿Απελλῆς. 


On Providence, 1. 10, as given above, 


under Hesiod, Works and Days, 
122, 8. 
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Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 407.— 
᾿Αδύνατον «γὰρ ἢ καὶ φλαῦρον 
ὁτιοῦν ὁμοῦ πάντων ἢ χρηστὸν, 
ὅπου μηδενὸς ὁ θεὸς αἴτιος ἐγ- 
γενέσθαι, παλίντονος γὰρ ἁρμονίη 
κόσμου ὥσπερ λύρης καὶ τόξου, 
καθ᾽ ράκλειτον' καὶ κατ᾽ Εύρι- 
πίδην, 
Οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο χωρὶς ἐσθλὰ 
καὶ κακὰ, 
᾿Αλλ’ ἔστι τις σύγκρασις, ὥστ 
ἔχειν καλῶς, 


407.— 


Οὐ δυεῖν πίθων els ταμίας, κιτ.λ. 


407.— 
Ὥσπερ Ζωρόαστρις ὁ ὁ μάγος. 418. 
---- Ἐν δὲ ταῖς Ἑρμοῦ λεγομέναις 
βίβλοις. 


409.— 
Τὸν δὲ Ὅσιριν ad πάλιν ὀφθαλμῷ 
καὶ σκήπτρῳ γράφουσιν, ὧν τὸ 


μὲν τὴν πρόνοιαν ἐμφαίνει. 
ii 410.— 


Εἰκὼν γάρ ἐστιν οὐσίας ἐν ὕλῃ 
γένεσις, καὶ μίμημα τοῦ ὄντος τὸ 
γινόμενον. 


die: τὰ 41] --- 
Τὸ πᾶν ὁ λόγος διαρμοσάμενος, 
σύμφωνον ἐξ ἀσυμφώνων μερῶν 
ἐποίησε. 

- .419. --... 
Τόν τε νοῦν ἕνιοι τόπον εἰδῶν 
ἀπεφήναντο καὶ τῶν νοητῶν οἷον 
ἐκμαγεῖον. 

412. -- 

Of μὲν γὰρ ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ “ἄστροις 
λόγοι καὶ εἴδη καὶ ἀποῤῥοαὶ τοῦ 
θεοῦ μένουσι, k.7.A, 


1 Apparently, the pseudo-Zoroaster. 


On Dreams, 2, a8 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 
On Dreams, 2, a8 given above, 


under Plato, Banquet, 187, A. 


Ibid. 5. —Ilap’ of (6. τοῦ Aids) τὸ 


μὲν ἀγαθὸν οὐδέποτε ἀ ἀνεπίμικτον, 
ἤδη δέ τις ἀκράτον μετέσχε τοῦ 


χείρονος. 


On Providence, 2. 6. -ὀὡὸ μὲν οὖν 


πολὺ κατ᾽ ἴσον, ἢ παρὰ μικρὸν 
ἧσσον ἀφ᾽ ἑκατέρων ἐγχεῖ καὶ 
κίρνησιν, ὥστε ἔχειν τῇ φύσει 
συμμέτρως. 


On Providence, 2. 6, and On Dreams, 


5, as given above, under Homer, 
Tliad, 24. 527, 89. 


Dion, 9.—Ei μὲν ἠπιστάμεθα ὑμᾶς 


εὐμοιρήσαντας ἐκείνην τῆς ψυχῆς 
τὴν ἀξίαν ἣν ᾿Αμοῦς, ἢ Zwpo- 
ἄστρης,, ἢ Ἑρμῆς," 9 ᾿Αντώνιος, 
οὐκ ἂν ἠξιοῦμεν φρενοῦν. 


Perhaps these words may have 


given Synesius the idea of 
making Osiris the hero of his 
treatise On Providence. 


On Providence, 1. 9.—OuK οὔσης 


οὖν τῆς ὑποστάθμης τῶν ὄντων 
πρὸς οἰκείαν σωτηρίαν ἀρκούσης" 
αὐτή τε γὰρ ὑποῤῥεῖ, καὶ οὐ περι- 
μένει τὸ εἶναι' μιμεῖται δὲ αὐτὸ 
τῷ γίνεσθαι. .. 


iven above, 
under Plato, Banquet, 187, A. 


Ibid. 3, and Dion, 16, as given 


above, under Plato, Theaetetus, 
191, C. 


Pamegyric on Baldness, 10.—Xwpa 


γὰρ ἀστέρων τὸ κύκλῳ σῶμα 
κινούμενον, περὶ ἣν οὐδὲν οὐδέ- 
ποτε νεώτερον γίνεται, 


2 Apparently, Hermes Trismegjstus. 
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Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, 418.— 


Φωνῆς yap ὁ θεῖος λόγος 
ἀπροσδεής ἐστι, καὶ δι’ ἀψόφου 
βαίνων κελεύθον καὶ δίκης τὰ 


θνητὰ ἄγει κατὰ δίκην. 
.420.-- 


Καὶ τὸ φανταστικὸν καὶ δεκτικὸν 
ὀνείρων, ὥσπερ κάτοπτρον ἀπο- 
λεαίνει, καὶ ποιεῖ καθαρώτερον. 


» Marcus Marcellus, 14.— 
᾿Αρχιμήδης ἜΝ νεανιευσάμενος, 
ὥς φασι, ῥώμῃ τῆς ἀποδείξεως, 
εἶπεν ὡς, εἰ γῆν εἶχεν ἑτέραν, 
ἐκίνησεν ἂν ταύτην μεταβὰς εἰς 
ἐκείνην. 


»» Method of teaching Poetry 
to the Young, 24, A, sq., perhaps. 
—Tois δὲ ποιηταῖς οὐ πειστέον 
ὥσπερ παιδαγωγοῖς ἢ a vopoderais, 
ἂν μὴ λόγον € ἔχῃ τὸ ἀποκείμενον" 
ἕξει δὲ, ἄν περ χρηστὸν i ἂν δὲ 
μοχθηρὸν, ὀφθήσεται κενὸν καὶ 


μάταιον. 


,», Multiplicity of Friends.— 
Ἣ μὲν γὰρ περὶ ψαλμοὺς καὶ 
φόρμιγγας ἁρμονία δι᾽ ἀντιφώνων 
ἔχει τὸ σύμφωνον. 


On the Malignity of 
Herodotus —'Eyyis δὲ τούτων 
εἰσὶν οἱ τοῖς ψόγοις ἐπαίνους τινὰς 
παρατιθέντες, ὡς ἐπὶ Σωκράτους 
᾿Αριστόξενος ἀπαίδευτον, καὶ 
ἀμαθῆ, καὶ -. ἀκόλαστον εἰπὼν 
ἐπήνεγκεν, ἀδικία δ᾽ οὐ προσῆν. 

‘ Pelopidas, perhaps.— 
Tore δὴ ἡ τοῦ ᾿Επαμεινώνδου 
φάλαγξ ἐπιφερομένη μόνοις ἐκεί- 


On Kingship, 13, as given above, 


under Euripides, , 887, 
8q. 


On Dreams, 3 Foxy - . . ἐνοσ- 
τρίζει τὴν φαντασίαν. 
Thid. 


10.--- Τούτων ἁπάντων τῶν 
ἀποῤῥεόντων εἰδώλων τὸ φαντα- 
στικὸν πνεῦμα κάτοπτρόν ἐστιν 
ἐμφανέστατον. 


Jbid. 11. . -- Πνθώμεθα αὐτῶν εἰ 


φύσιν ἔχει καὶ τὸ ὀρθὸν, καὶ τὸ 
διάστροφον κάτοπτρον, τό τε ἐξ 
ἀνομοίων ὑλῶν, ὅμοιον ἀποδιδόναι 
τοῦ δεικνυμένον τὸ εἴδωλον. 


Ibid. 2.--- Ἀρχιμήδης μὲν οὖν ὁ 


Σικελὸς ἢ ὕτει χωρίον ἔξω τῆς γῆς, 
ὡς ἑαυτὸν ἀντιταλαντεύσων ὅλῃ 


τῇ γῇ. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9, as given 


above, under Plato, Republic, 
595, sqq. 


On Dreams, 32.---ὥσπερ 4 λύρα 


σύστημα φθόγγων ἐστὶν ἀντι- 


tA ΑἉ ¢ 
φώνων τε καὶ συμφώνων. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 17.--- Ἐπεί 


τοι Kat Σωκράτην αὐτὰ ταῦτά 
3 Ρ « lA 

φησιν ᾿Αριστόξενος, ws φύσει 

γεγόνει τραχὺς εἰς ὀργήν, κιτ.λ, 


On Kingshsp, 13. -αἦὑπὸ μόνου δε τὰ 


ἡττᾶτο μαχόμενος, κιτιλ. Ἔπα- 
μινώνδας ἦν οὗτος. 


» 
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vots Kat παραλλάττουσα τοῖς ἄλ.- 
λοις, ὅ τε Πελοπίδας μετὰ τάχους 
ἀπίστου καὶ τόλμης ἐν τοῖς ὅπλοις 
γενόμενος, συνέχεεν τά τε φρονή- 
ματα καὶ τὰς ἐπιστήμας αὐτῶν 
οὕτως, ὥστε φυγὴν καὶ φόνον 
Σπαρτιατῶν ὅσον οὔπω πρότερον 
yever Gar.) 


Plutarch; Pelopidas.—'Erapewvov- 
δας μὲν οὖν συνήθη καὶ πατρῴαν 
οὖσαν αὐτῷ τὴν πενίαν, ἔτι μᾶλ- 


λον εὔζωνον καὶ κοῦφον ἐποίησεν. 


φιλοσοφῶν, καὶ μονότροπον βίον 
ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς ἑλόμενος. 


ὰ Pompeius.—Kpdooos ὁ 
στρατηγὸς... κατευτύχησε, δισ- 
χιλίους τριακοσίους ἐπὶ μυρίας 
κτείνας. Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτῳ 
τὸν Πομπήϊον εἰσποιούσης ἀμωσ- 
γέπως τῷ κατορθώματι τῆς τύχης 
πεντακισχίλιοι φεύγοντες ἐκ τῆς 
μάχης ἐνέπεσον εἰς αὐτὸν, οὕς 
ἅπαντας διαφθείρας... Crassus. 
—H... μονομάχων ἐπανάστασις 
οὐν ἣν οἱ πολλοὶ Σπαρτάκειον πό- 
λεμον ὀνομάζουσιν, ἀρχὴν ἔλαβεν 


ἐκ τοιαύτης αἰτίας, K.T. 


᾿; Sertorius. — Θαυμαστὸν 
μὲν ἴσως οὔκ ἐστιν ἐν ἀπείρῳ τῷ 
χρόνῳ τῆς τύχης ἄλλοτε ἄλλως 
ῥεούσης ἐπὶ ταὐτὰ συμπτώματα 
πολλάκις καταφέρεσθαι τὸ αὐτό- 
ματον. Εἴτε γὰρ οὔκ ἐστιν τῶν 
ὑποκειμένων ὡρισμένον τὸ πλῆθος, 
ἄφθονον ἔχει τῆς τῶν ἀποτελου- 
μένων ὁμοιότητος χορηγὸν ἡ τύχη 
τὴν τῆς ὕλης ἀπορίαν" εἴτ᾽ ἐκ 
τινων ὡρισμένων ἀριθμῶν ἐμπλέ.- 
κεται τὰ πράγματα, πολλάκις 
ἀνάγκη ταὐτὰ γίνεσθαι διὰ τῶν 
αὐτῶν περαινόμενα. 
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On Kingship, 13.—. . . καὶ ὑπὲρ ev- 


τελείας ἀγωνιζόμενον. 


Ibid. 1ὅ.---Κρῖξος καὶ Σπάρτακος 


222 ἐφ᾽ ods ὑπάτων, Kat στρατη- 
γῶν, καὶ τῆς Πομπηΐου τύχης 
ἐδέησεν αὐτοῖς, κιτ.λ. 


On Providence, 2. 7.—T6 δὲ ἐν δια- 


φόροις τόποις καὶ χρόνοις ταὐτὰ 
πολλάκις συμβῆναι, καὶ γενέσθαι 
θεατὰς γηρῶντας ἀνθρώπους, ὧν 
ἀκρωαταὶ παῖδες ἐγένοντο, βιβ- 
λίων λεγόντων ἢ πάππων, τοῦτό 
μοι δοκεῖ τὸ παραδοξότατον εἶναι. 
Καὶ εἰ μὴ μέλλοι μένειν παρά. 
δοξον, ἄξιον αἰτιολογηθῆναι. 


1 Agesilaus did not himself take cast in the battle of Leuctra, which Plutarch 
is describing in the above passage, but it was that battle which destroyed the 


supremacy of Sparta. 


APPENDIX D 


Plutarch, Theseus, 5.—’AAéfavipov 
τὸν Μακεδόνα... φασὶ προστάξαι 
τοῖς στρατηγοῖς ξυρεῖν τὰ γένεια 
τῶν Μακεδόνων, ὡς λαβὴν ταύτην 
ἐν ταῖς μάχαις οὖσαν προχειρο- 
τάτην. 


" Witticisms of Kings, 15. 
—Tov δὲ περὶ Λασθένην τὸν 
Ὀλύνθιον ἐγκαλούντων καὶ ἀγα- 
νακτούντων, ὅτι προδότας αὐτοὺς 
4 A ‘ 4 ’ ? 
ἔνιοι τῶν περὶ τὸν Φίλιππον ἀπο- 

ἴω ’ Ν Uf ΝΣ 
καλοῦσι, σκαίους ἔφη φύσει καὶ 
ἀγροικοὺς εἶναι Μακέδονας καὶ 
τὴν σκάφην σκάφην λέγοντας. 


Porphyry, "Adoppal, 33.—Oozep 

οὖν γεῶδες ὄστρεον περικειμένῃ 
ἀνάγκη ἐπὶ γῆς ἐνίσχεσθαι" οὕτω 
καὶ ὑγρὸν πνεῦμα ἐφελκομένῃ 
εἴδωλον περικεῖσθαι ἀνάγκη. 


᾿ Letter to Marcella, 7, per- 
haps.—’Eret καὶ τῶν πεδῶν ai 
μὲν ἐκ χρυσοῦ, βαρντάτον ὄντος, 
διὰ τὴν εὐπρέπειαν εἰς κόσμον 
μᾶλλον συντελεῖν, καὶ φέρειν τὸν 
δεσμὸν... ἐνήγαγον, K.7.A. 


‘3 Life of Plotinus, 2, p. 
103 (ed. Westermann).—¢jcas 
πειρᾶσθαι τὸ ἐν ἡμῖν θεῖον ἀνά- 
γειν πρὸς τὸ ἐν τῷ παντὶ θεῖον, 


Ptolemy : 
O78 ὅτι θνατὸς ἐγὼ, Kat ἐφάμερος" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἄστρων 
ἰχνεύω πυκινὰς ἀμφιδρόμους 
ἕλικας, 
οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἐπιψαύω γαίης ποσὶν, ἀλλὰ 
παρ᾽ αὐτῷ 
Ζηνὶ Scorpepéws πίμπλαμαι ἀμ- 
βροσίης.1 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 16.—’ Avjp 
Μακεδὼν κόμην τε ἀνεικὼς eis τὸ 
περιττὸν καὶ γένειον βαθὺ καθει- 
KOS, K.T.A, 


Ep. 156.—yAcrrav .. . τὴν ἡμετέ- 
ραν... λίαν ἠγροικισμένην, 7 
μόγις ἂν οἷδε καὶ τὴν σκάφην 
σκάφην λέγειν. 


On Dreams, 5, as given above, 
-under Heraclitus, and Plato, 
Phaedo, 81, C. 

Ibid. 4, as given above, under 
Phaedrus, 250, C. 


On Kingship, 11, as given above, 
under Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 8, 
15. 


Ep. 138,—T6 ἐν σαυτῷ θεῖον ἄναγε 
ἐπὶ τὸ πρωτόγονον θεῖον... ὅ 

Ὶ a ? “ 
φασι τὸν Πλωτῖνον εἰπεῖν, κιτ.λ. 


ee in On the Gift of an Astro- 


1 Lapatz (p. 335) says that the lines are thought to come from the astronomer. 


Pétau (note on Hp. 142) and Edwards (Hpigra 
no. xii.) merely assign them to Ptolemy, without s 


mmata—lLondon, 1825—page 6, 
ifying the particular man. 


The latter authority says (p. 375) that it is doubtful whether he was the astro- 
nomer or Ptolemy Euergetes, the king. The Lpigrammata reads μαστεύω for 
ixvedw and Ζανὶ θεοτροφίης for Ζηνὶ διοτρεφέως. 
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Pythagoras. (ἢ) 


Sappho, Fragment 99.} 


Simonides of Ceos, 8. 20:1 
᾿Ανάγκᾳ δ᾽ οὐδὲ θεοὶ μάχονται, 
Sophocles, Ajaz, 188, sqq., perhaps: 

Εἰ δ᾽ ὑποβαλλόμενοι 
κλέπτουσι μύθους οἱ μεγάλοι βα- 
σιλῆς, 
ἢ τᾶς ἀσώτου Σισυφιδᾶν γε- 
veas... 
Op. Jd., Philoctetes, 416, qq. : 
᾿Αλλ’ οὐχ ὁ Τυδέως γόνος, 
οὐδ' οὑμπολητὸς Σισύφον Λαερ- 


τίῳ, 
οὐ μὴ θάνωσι' τούσδε γὰρ μὴ (ὴν 
ἔδει. 
Ἢ »,. 1146; 
Πατεῖν παρεῖχε τῷ θέλοντι ναυ- 
τίλων. 


is Fragment 687 : 
tp ἡ βόσκουσα τοὺς πολ- 
λοὺς βροτῶν. 


Stesichorus. 


Theocritus, Idyll 7. 136, sqq. : 
Τὸ δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἱερὸν ὕδωρ 
Νυμφᾶν ἐξ ἄντροιο κατειβόμενον 
κελάρυσδε, x.7.A, 


᾿ Idyll 8. 92: 
Κὴκ τούτω Δάφνις παρὰ ποιμέσι 
πρᾶτος ἔγεντο. 
‘is Idyll 26. 10, sqq., per- 
haps: 
Πενθεὺς δ᾽ ἀλιβάτου πέτρας ἄπο 
πάντ᾽ ἐθεώρει, κιτ.λ. 
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Dion, 15.—’Epe? τοίνυν ὁ IlvOa- 
τάμε doris ὁ Πυθωγίρου 
θιασώτης τε καὶ συνήγορος... 
ἄριστον μὲν εἶναι φῦναι τὸν νοῦν 
αὐτάρκη, κιτιλ, See also ibid. 14. 

Ep. 3.—6 τοῦ θυρωροῦ πατὴρ, ὡς 
ἂν εἴποι Σαπφώ. 


Quoted in Ep. 108. 


Ep. 50, as given above, under 
Homer, Jiad, 6. 152, sqq. 


Quoted in Ep, 4. 


On Dreams, 8.---Ἐλπίδες, ai τὸ 


ἀνθρώπων βόσκουσι γένος. 


Ibid. 13, as given on p. 546, 
note 1. 

Ep. 114.—T6 δὲ τῶν νυμφῶν ἄντρον 
οὐκ ἐπαινέσομαι" Θεοκρίτον γὰρ 
δεῖ, 


Ep. 121.----ἀκ τούτου Δάφνις rapa 
ποιμέσι πρῶτος ἔγεντο. 


On Providence, 2. 5, as given above, 
under Euripides, Bacchae. 


' According to Liddell and Scott.—Sappho and Anacreon are alluded to in 
Hymn 1. 2, sqq.—Merd Ἰηΐαν ἀοιδὰν, x.7.2. 
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Theognis, Paraenesis, 11, 84. : 
Ὅττι καλὸν φίλον ἐστι, τὸ δ᾽ οὐ 
καλὸν οὐ φίλον ἐστι" 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔπος ἀθανάτων ἦλθε διὰ 
στομάτων. 


813, 8. : 
Βοῦς μοι ἐπὶ ᾿γλώσσης κρατερῷ 
ποδὶ λὰξ ἐπιβαίνων 

ἔσχει κωτίλλειν καίπερ ἐπιστά- 

μενον. 
Thucydides, 1..20.---Πολλὰ δὲ καὶ 
ἄλλα ὙΠ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι Ἕλληνες 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς οἴονται. . οὕτως ἀτα- 
λαίπωρος τοῖς πολλοῖς ἡ ζγτησις 
τῆς ἀληθείας καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἑτοῖμα 
μᾶλλον τρέπονται. 

ἡ 1. 101, perhaps.— 
Πλεῖστοι δὲ τῶν Εἱλώτων ἐγέ- 
vovro οἱ τῶν παλαιῶν Μεσσηνίων 
τότε δουλωθέντων ἀπόγονοι" ἧ 


καὶ Μεσσήνιοι ἐκλήθησαν οἱ 
πάντες, 

2. 19.—Hyetro δὲ 
᾿Αρχίδαμος. . καὶ καθεζόμενοι 


ἕτεμνον πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Ἐλευσῖνα 


. + » ἕως ἀφίκοντο ἐς ᾿Αχαρνὰς, 
κιτιλ, 

2, 8ὅ-40.---Οἱ μὲν 
πολλοὶ τῶν ἐνθάδε εἰρηκότων, 
K.7.X, 

3 6. 91.—Tecxifew δὲ 


χρὴ Δεκέλειαν τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὅπερ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι μάλιστα ἀεὶ φοβοῦνται. 
7. 19.---Δεκέλειαν ἐτείχιζον. .. 
ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ πεδίῳ καὶ τῆς χώρας 
τοῖς κρατίστοις ἐς τὸ κακουργεῖν 
φκοδομεῖτο τὸ τεῖχος,. ἐπιφανὲς 

μέχρι τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων πόλεως. 


Xenophon, Agesilaus, 1.—'Ayyot- 
Anos ὑπέστη, ἐὰν δῶσιν αὐτῷ 
τριάκοντα μὲν Σπαρτιατῶν, δισ- 
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Ep. 137.—Ei δὲ qvwoas διὰ φιλο- 


σοφίας τὰ δεῦρο διεστῶτα, καὶ 
φίλον μὲν τὸ καλὸν, καλὸν δὲ τὸ 
αὐτό" τοῦτο δὲ ἕν ὃν τοῦ νοῦ] 
λέγοντος ἤκουσας. 

En. 153, a8 given above, under 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon.* 


Pamegyric on Baldness, .10.---Ἐλ- 
λησι γὰρ ἀταλαίπωρος τῆς ἀλη- 
θείας ἡ ζήτησις, ὡς ἐν δίκῃ τὸ 
γένος 6 συγγραφεὺς ἐλοιδόρησεν. 


On Kingship, 10.--- Ὥσπερ πάλαι 
Λακεδαιμονίεις Μεσσήνιοι τὰ 
ὅπλα καταβαλόντες εἱλώτενον. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.-—Toére 
χαλεπώτερα πάσχειν ᾧμην ἢ ὑπ’ 
᾿Αρχιδάμον τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐπὶ 
τῇ δενδροτομίᾳ τῶν ᾿Αχαρνῶν. 


Dion, 2, as given above, under 
Plato, Menexenus, 236, E, sgq. 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe. - Ἐπεὶ 
μηδὲ νῦν ἀγεννῶς ἐνῆρξας τῆς 
συμμαχίας -.. τὴν Δεκέλειαν 
ἡμῶν ἀποτειχίζειν ἐπιλαβόμενος, 

Ep. 19α.---Νυνὶ γὰρ οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ 
πᾶσιν αὐτὸν τοῖς εὐγενέσιν ἐπι- 
τειχίσας Δεκέλειαν. 


On Kingship, 13.—AAX’ οὗτος εἰς 
τὴν ᾿Ασίαν τε διαβὰς ὀλίγῳ 


στρατεύματι, τὸν προσκυνούμενον 


1 Pétan is tempted to replace νοῦ by Θεόγνιδος or ποιητοῦ. 
3 As the expression seems to have been » common proverb, we cannot be sure 
that there is a reference here either to Aeschylus or to Theognis. 
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χιλίους δὲ νεοδαμώδεις, εἰς éfa- 
κισχιλίους δὲ τὸ σύνταγμα τῶν 
συμμάχων, διαβήσεσθαι εἰς τὴν 
᾿Ασίαν, καὶ πειράσεσθαι εἰρήνην 
ποιῆσαι, ἢ, ἂν πολεμεῖν βούληται 
ὁ βάρβαρος, ἀσχολίαν αὐτῷ 
παρέξειν τοῦ στρατεύειν ἐπὶ τοὺς 
EAAnvas . . . Ὁ μέντοι Ἰ]ερσῶν 
βασιλεὺς, γομίσας Τισσαφέρνην 
αἴτιον εἶναι τοῦ κακῶς φέρεσθαι 
τὰ ἑαυτοῦ... ἀπέτεμεν αὐτοῦ τὴν 
κεφαλήν, ᾿ 


Xenophon, Agesilaus, 1 and 2.— 
᾿Αλλ’ ἐπειδὴ ἦλθεν αὐτῷ ἀπὸ τῶν 
οἴκοι τελῶν, βοηθεῖν τῇ πατρίδι, 
ἐπείθετο τῇ πόλει... Οἱ δὲ 
Θετταλοὶ. . ἡλίσκοντο. ἧς Καὶ 
τότε μὲν δὴ ὁ ᾿Αγησίλαος τρό- 
παιόν τε ἐστήσατο. .. καὶ αὐτοῦ 
κατέμεινε... Συνήεσαν μὲν γὰρ 
εἰς τὸ κατὰ Κορώνειαν πεδίον 5% 
Ἐπειδὴ ἐ δὲ ἡ a νίκη σὺν ᾿Αγη- 
σιλάῳφ ἐ ένετο. . ὁ ᾿Αγησίλαος 
οἴκαδε ἀπεχώρει, ἑλόμενος, ἀντὶ 
τοῦ μέγιστος εἶναι ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ, 
οἴκοι τὰ νόμιμα μὲν ἄρχειν, τὰ 
νόμιμα δὲ «ἄρχεσθαι, K.7.X, 1 
Ὁ μὲν γὰρ Πέρσης, er τι ἣν 
χρήματα πλεῖστα ἔχῃ - .Ὁ δὲ 
οὕτως ἀντεσκευάσατο τὸν οἶκον, 
ὥστε τούτων μηδενὸς προσδεῖσθαι, 
κιτιλ, 8.-"  (γησίλαος δὲ, διὰ 
τὸ φιλόπονος εἶναι, πᾶν μὲν τὸ 
παρὸν ἡδέως ἔπινε, πᾶν δὲ τὸ συν- 
- τυχὸν ἡδέως ἤσθιεν, «.7.A, 


: 3) 3) 5.—'Aci δὲ 
ἦν... ἐν φανερῷ, μάρτυρας τοὺς 
πάντων ὀφθαλμοὺς τῆς σωφρο- 
σύνης ποιούμενος. 6.—’Axara- 
φρόνητος μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν 
διετέλεσεν. 9.--- ᾿Αγησίλαος δὲ 
τῷ ἀεὶ ἐμφανὴς εἶναι ἠγάλλετο. 


Anabasts, 1. 1, 4.— 


Παρύσατις μὲν δὴ ἡ μήτηρ ὑπῆρχε 
τῷ Κύρῳ, φιλοῦσα αὐτὸν μᾶλλον 


ἢ τὸν βασιλεύοντα ᾿Αρταξέρξην. 
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ἄνθρωπον ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκατονομάσ- 
των ἐθνῶν ἐγγὺς ἦλθεν ἀποβιβά- 
σαι τῆς ἀρχῆς. 


On Kingship, 13.—Kai ἐπειδὴ τῶν 


οἴκοι τελῶν καλούντων τὰς ἐν 
᾿Ασίᾳ πράξεις ἀφύρητο, γίκας 
Ἑλληνικὰς ἀνῃρεῖτο πολλὰς, ὑ ὑπὸ 
μόνου τε τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἡττᾶτο 
μαχόμενος, ag’ οὗ κρατηθῆναι μό. 
vou τῶν ἁπάντων εἰκὸς ᾿Αγη- 
σίλαον, καὶ ὑπὲρ εὐτελείας 
ἀγωνιζόμενον. 


Ibid. --Οὐδὲ τοῦ χωλοῦ βασιλέως, 


ὃν ἐπαινεῖ Ἐξενοφῶν. - κατεγέ- 
λων... καΐτοι κατέλνεν. . ἐν 
τοῖς δημοσιωτάτοις. χωρίοις ἀξίῳ 
καταφανέστατος ἦν, οἷς ἐπιμελὲς 


τὸν ἡγεμόνα τῆς Σπάρτης ὁρᾶν. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1 .--᾿Ἐδή- 


Awoe δὲ ἡ [Παρύσατις, ᾿Αρταξέρ- 
Env τὸν βασιλέα διὰ Κῦρον τὸν 
καλὸν ἀποστέρξασα. 
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Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. 9, 20. — On  Kingship, 8.---- Ἐπεὶ τό γε φιλ- 





Φίλους γε μὴν ὅσους ποιήσαιτο 

. ὁμολογεῖται πρὸς πάντων 
κράτιστος δὴ γενέσθαι θεραπεύ- 
ev. Agesilaus, 2.---ἰ δέ τις 
ἄλλῃ πῃ ταῦτα μέμφεται, ἀλλ’ 
οὖν φιλεταιρείᾳ γε πραχθέντα 


φανερά ἐστι. 


5) 2. 2—5. 4.— 
This part of the work describes 
the- Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand; Xenophon’s election as 
one of their commanders is re- 
lated in 2. 5. 


” Banquet, .4.--. <8 ἢ 
πάντων Σειληνῶν τῶν ἐν τοῖς 
σατυρικοῖς αἴσχιστος ἂν εἴην. 
(Ὁ δὲ Σωκράτης καὶ ἐτύγχανε 
προσεμφερὴς τούτοις “ὦν. 5.— 
κεῖνο δὲ οὐδὲν τεκμήριον λογίζῃ 
ὡς ἐγὼ σοῦ καλλίων εἰμι, ὅτι καὶ 
Ναΐδες θεαὶ οὖσαι τοὺς Σειληνοὺς 
ἐμοὶ ὁμοιοτέρους τίκτουσιν, ἢ 
σοΐ; 


" Cyropaedia, 5. 3, 47.— 
Πάνυ γὰρ αὐτῷ θαυμαστὸν ἐδόκει 
εἶναι, εἰ... ὃ δὲ στρατηγὸς ov- 
τως ᾿ἠλίθιος ἔσοιτο, dorre οὐκ 
εἴσεται τῶν ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ ἡγεμόνων 
τὰ ὀνόματα, οἷς ἀνάγκη ἐστὶν 
αὐτῷ ὀργάνοις χρῆσθαι. 


» 9, m 8. ἸἉ per 
haps. —Ov τόδε τὸ χρυσοῦν 
NX ‘ , 
σκῆπτρον τὸ τὴν βασιλείαν δια- 
σῶζόν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷ πιστοὶ φίλοι 
“~ ” 3 A 

σκῆπτρον βασιλεῦσιν ἀληθέστα- 
τον καὶ ἀσφαλέστατον. 


Htero,! probably.— 
This is a dialogue between 
Hiero and Simonides. 


έταιρον οὐχ ἥκιστα ἀρετὴ βασι- 
λέως. Τοῦτό γέ τοι καὶ. Κῦρον 
τὸν wave καὶ ᾿Αγησίλαον ὀνο- 
μαστοτάτους βασιλέων ἐν Ἕλλησι 
καὶ βαρβάροις ἐποίησε. 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe. —Kai 


Ἐπενοφῶν. 
λαβὼν... 


. τοὺς μυρίους παρα- 
. κατήγαγε νικῶντας. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 6, as given 


above, under Plato, Banquet, 
215, A. 


On Kingship, 9.— "0 te βασιλεὺς 


πῶς ἐπιστήσεται χρῆσθαι στρα- 
τιώταυς ὀργάνοις, ἂν μὴ γινώ- 
σκῃ; 


Ibid. 7.—Ti γὰρ κτῆμα βασιλικὸν 


οὕτως, ὥσπερ ὃ συνὼν φίλος ; 


Ep. 49, as given above, under 


Plato, Epistle 2. 


f 


1 Much of the On Kingship recalls this dialogue. 
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Xenophon, Occonomicus, 1. 22. — On Kingship, 14, as given above, 
Παρεσκεύασεν ὃ θεὸς. . τὴν μὲν _—s under Pilato, Menon, 71, BE. 
τῆς γυναικὸς ἐπὶ τὰ ἔνδον ἔργα 
καὶ ἐπιμελήματα, τὴν δὲ τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς ἐπὶ τὰ ἔξω ἔργα καὶ ἐπι- 


μελήματα. 


For the story about Odysseus and the Cyclops in Ep. 121 we can 
find no original. It looks like one invented by Synesius himself from 
a combination of Odyssey, 9. 369, sqq., and Theocritus, Jdyll 11. 

Our author's acquaintance with the history of art, science, philo- 
sophy, and general matters is further shown by allusions contained 
in Dion, 1, 9,13; On Dreams, 2; On Kingship, 13,15; On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe; Panegyric on Baldness, 4, 6, 9, 15,19; and Epp. 6, 115, 
135, 153. 

The following quotations and allusions we have entirely failed to 
trace :— 


1. Τὸ μὲν μέλειν οὐκ ἦν, τὸ μεταμέλειν δ᾽ ἐνῆν.---(Ε». 4.) 
2. Λήθουσα δὲ παρὰ πόδα βαΐνεις" 
γαυρούμενον αὐχένα κλίνεις" 
ὑπὸ πῆχυν ἀεὶ βιοτὰν xparets.—(Ep. 94.) 
3. Οὐδεὶς κομήτης ὅστις, κιτ.λ.---(Ε». 104; Ῥαπεσυτγῖο on Baldness, 22.) 
4, Οἶδα τὴν πρὸς Λεωνίδαν ἐπιστολὴν τῶν τελῶν: Μαχέσθων ὡς 
τεθναξόμενοι, καὶ οὐ τεθνάξονται.---( Εν. 118.) 
5. ᾿Ασπίδα, φρῦνον, ὄφιν, καὶ Λαδικέας περιφεῦγε, 
καὶ κύνα λυσσητὴν, καὶ πάλι Λαδικέας.---(Ερ. 127.) 
θ.... τῶν μελιττῶν ὁ BopBos ... Μήτοι σοι δοκοῦμεν ἐκδιηγεῖσθαι 
τὰς ᾿Αγχεμάχου (or ᾿Αγεμάχουλ) ;—(Ep. 147.) 
7. ‘Ya ἐχθρῶν ἔστιν ὠφελεῖσθαι.---(ἘΡ. 94.) 


We do not claim to have mentioned every literary allusion con- 
tained in Synesius’ writings ; if we had had the privilege of consulting 
a work on the Letters similar to that of Krabinger on the treatises, we 
might, perhaps, have been able to add several others. But, while 
paying no attention to such late writers as Libanius or Themistius, 
we have desired to include all references to earlier authors which have 
come under our notice. 

Except in the case of actual quotations, which can be verified, it is 
by no means always easy to say to what precise author Synesina may 
be referring here and there. He very rarely gives the writer’s name, 
even when he makes a definite quotation ; and one is obliged to look 
for oneself into all the books from which the words may possibly 
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come. We have tried to find the source of all his allusions ; but we 
do not assert that the search has been invariably successful; we 
simply give what we consider the most likely references. Perhaps, in 
some instances where we have been at pains to discover the authority 
from which a statement is taken, he may not himself have relied on 
any such authority. On familiar points of history and mythology 
people often speak without having any notion whence their information 
is ultimately derived; and it may be so with Synesius. Sometimes, 
too, an apparent allusion may be really due to an accidental similarity 
of thought or language. It is conceivable, therefore, that we may 
have given him credit for having studied books which he had not 
seen. From the places, however, where we can with certainty identify 
@ quotation, he shows himself a man of such varied reading, that it is 
more probable than not that he had read all the works mentioned in 
this Appendix—and perhaps many others. | 


INDEX 


(Some of the less important names are omitted.) 


ABRAMIUS, page 403. 

Absentee bishops, 286, sqq., 290, sqq. 

Acacius, 301, 417. 

Aelian, 183, 522. 

Aemilius, 211, δᾳ., 223, 316, sq. 

Aeschines, 312; his niece, 312, 392; 
her husband, 312. 

Aeschylus, 522, sqq., 575. 

African Church, the, 157, 285, 361. 

Agesilaus, 234, 435, 512, sg., 572. 

Aithales, 417. 

Alcaeus, 158, 483, 523. 

Alexander, a connection, 375, 392; 
his son, sid. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 158, 523. 

Alexander of inopolis, 257, 286, 


8qq. 

Alexander of Jerusalem, 43, 285. 

Alexander the Great, 319, 332, sq. 

Amarantus, 311, sqq. 

Ambrose, 41. 

Amelius, brother, 11, 84ᾳ., 391; his 
daughter, 11, 373, 379. 

Amelius, philosopher, 56, sq. 

Ammianus, 305. 

Ammon, 471, sqq. 

a a Saccas, 52, sqq., 59, 103, 
125. 

Ammonius, friend, 417. 

Ammonius (Thaumasius), 397. 

Amyntianus, 417. 

Anacreon, 195, 202, 525, 574. 

Anastasius, 301, 378, 419, sq. 

Anchemachus, 194. 

Andronicus, 22, 172, 212, 215, sqq., 
231, 241, 269, sqq, 278, 282, 289, 
372, 8ᾳ., 381, 394, 405, 418, sqq., 
423, 427, 486, sqq. 

Anthemius, 37, 213, sqq., 236, 254, 
269, 381, 404, δᾳᾳ., 419, 492. ' 

Anthropomorphism, 411, sqq. 

Antiochi, the two, 410. 

Antoninus, 365. 

Antonius, 471, sqq. 

Anysius, 217, 221, 224, 8η., 278, 419, 
421, sqq., 425, 491, sq. 
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Apollodorus, 523. 

Apollonia, 1, 6. 

Aratus, 158, 330, 341, 523, sq. 

Arcadius, 18, sqgq., 25, sqq., 144, 209, 
217, sq., 223, 231, 8ᾳ., 234, 318, 
8ηᾳ., 381, eg., 408, 413, sg., 419, 
425, 428, sqq., 454. 

Archiades, 305. 

Archilochus, 158, 330, 483, 524. 
Arianism, 6, 40, 58, 251, 262, 282, 
sq., 389, 413, 456, 458, 515, 521. 

Ariphron, 330. 

Aristaenetus, 33, 157. 

Aristides, 158, 464, 524. 

Aristippus, 4. 

Aristophanes, 158, 342, 464, 524, sq. 

Aristotle, 52, δᾳ., 55, sq., 61, sgq., 
100, 122, 137, 158, 8ᾳ., 169, 175, 
336, 431, 481, 525, sqq. 

Arrian, 527, sq. 

Artabazacus, 418. 

Asclepiades, 507. 

Asclepigenia, 18, 59, sg., 385, 399. 

Asclepiodotus, 426. 

Asphalius, 393. 

Asterius, 30, 410. 

Astrolabe, 149, 153, sqgq., 299, 408, 
460, sqq., 508, δ. 

Athanasius, friend, 403. 

Athanasius, Saint, 124, 250, 258, 282, 
297, 413, 472, 612. 

Augustine, 13, 42, sg., 157, sg., 250, 
285, 357, 389. 

Aurelian, consul, 18, 24, 26, segq., 
409, 428, 439, 454, sq., 458, sg. 

Aurelian, Emperor, 57. 

Ausurians, 217, sqqg., 225, 231, 278, 
283, 420, sq., 423, 487, 491, eqg. 

Auxentius, 12, 379, sq. 

Azarius, 3, 31. 


BALAGRITAE, 226, 228. 
Barca, 1, 4, 6, 219. 
Baryllium, 149, eqq. 
Basilides, 84. 


INDEX 


Battus, 2, δη., 7, 342. 
_ Berenice, 1, 269, 272. 


CaRINUS, 159, 320, ag., 434. 

Carnas, 381, 393. 

Carneades, 4, 462. 

Catechetical School, the, 52, 55. 

Cerealis, 34, 221, sqq., 229. 

Chilas, 221, sqq., 309. 

Chryses, 187, 426. 

Chrysostom, Dion, 147, 158, 160, 
162, 170, 207, 322, sqq., 328, 332, 
334, sqgq., 371, 429, 462, sqq., 468, 
8q., 529, 534, 536, sg., 541, 86., 
544, eq., 548, 566. 

Chrysostom, John, 20, sqq., 26, 46., 
36, 39, sq., 250, 275, 286, 297, 
ἊΣ sg., 405, 413, sqq., 45θ, sq., 

Claudian, 19, sg., 24, sqq. 

Cledonius, 417. 

oa of Alexandria, 50, sqq., 124, 

8. 

Clinias, 271. 

Coadjutor bishops, 42, sq. 

Constans, 417. 

Constantine, 6, 22, 8ᾳ., 58, 219, sq., 
254, 472, 518. 

Count of Egypt, 221, 380, 408. 

Count of Pentapolis, 408, 427. 

Count of the Sacred Largesses, 422. 

Cyra, 3, 230. 

Cyrene, 1, sqq., 12, 18, 32, 139, 173, 
208, 217, sq., 230, sqqg., 235, 238, 
303, 342, 4ᾳ., 345, 348, 372, 383, 
385, 387, 392, 428, sq., 493, 504. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 44, 298, 388, 

ἃ 397, rs 

5, 427... 

CaN σὰ S νὴ 
AMASCIUS, 60 

Decurio, 254. 

Demetrius, 285. 

Demodocus, 516. 

Demonax, 4, 7. 

Demosthenes, 158, 179, 264, 528. 

Diocletian, 6, 219, 434. 

Diogenes Laertius, 529. 

Diogenes, relative, 375, 378, 392, 
sqq., 419. 

Dion, date and summary of, 462, 
sqq.; its attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, 470, sqq. 

Dionysius, 417. : 

Dioscorus, child, 34, 4ᾳ., 366, 373, 
387, 391, 406. 

Dioscorus of Dardanis, 261, sqq., 268, 
287, aq. 

Dioscurides, friend, 417, sq. 
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Dioscurides, opponent, 212, 418. 

Discourse i., date and summary of, 
492, sqq. 

Discourse ii., date and summary of, 
491, sq. 

Domitian, 394, 417. 

Dux (στρατηγός), 34, 219, sqqg., 229, 
235, 268, 207, 347, 380, 394, 408, 
420, sqq., 425, 487, 492, eg. 


EMPEDOCLES, 529, aq. 

Enneads, the, 56, 66, 565, sq. 
Epaminondas, 234, 435, 512. 
Epiphanius, 363, sqq., 413. 
Erythrum, 258, sqq., 264, 281. 
Eucharistus, 410. 

Eudoxia, 25, 223, 413. 

Eulalius, 368, aq. 

Eunice, 357. 

Euripides, 158, 179, 277, 283, 475, 


530, eq. 
Eurysthenes, 2, 372. 
Eusebius, advocate, 28, 406, 439. 
Eusebius, friend, 418. 
Eustathius, 368. 
Euthalius, 231, 253, 307, sqq. 
Eutropius, 19, sgq., 24, sqq., 275, 381, 
458 


Eutychianism, 416. 

Evagrius, friend, 418. 

Evagrius, historian, 249. 

Evoptius, 11, sg., 14, 31, ag., 34, 8q., 
43, 145, 186, sq., 222, 229, sqq., 
247, 302, 311, 317, sq., 342, 347, 
360, 373, 375, 377, 379, sq., 386, 

q-, 402, 409, 417, 451, 505; his 
wife, 366, 387 ; his mother-in-law, 
387, 86. 

Exsuperius, 369. 


FRAGMENTS OF SyYNESIUS’ VERSE, 
494, 506, sqq. 


Garnas, 25, 27, g., 439, 454, 456, 


8qq. 

Gainiad, the, 28, 439. 

Gaius, 403. 

Galerian, 434. 

Ganus, 301. 

Gennadius, 216, 269, 4ᾳ., 419, 423, 
492. 

Gerontius, 186, 8ᾳ., 375, 392. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 41, 43, 188, 293, 
sqq., 357. 

Gregory Nyssen, 416, 512. 

Gymnastic-master, the, 301, 379, 418. 


Harmonivs, 312. 
Heliodore, 378, 403, sq. 
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Hellenes, 16, 32, 36, sqq., 57, 73, 85, 


Isio, 400, 402, 404. 


106, 121, 133, 163, 165, eg., 173, | Isocrates, 546. 


175, 300, 318, 396, 464, sqq., 470, 
84., 480, 512. 
Heraclas, 16, 55. 
roe 2, 7, 323, 333, 372, 392, 
» 4 

Heraclides, 365, 414. 

Heraclitus, 158, 531. 

Herculian, 11, 4, Phe 378, 382, 399, 
sqq., 407, 8q., 

Hero, friend, ee 

Hero, mathematician, 60. 

Herod, 393, sg., 418. 

Herodotus, 1, sqq., 7, 139, 158, 180, 
182, 331, 502, 521, 531, sqq., 543. 

Hesiod, 158, 211, 493, 535, 8. 

Hesychius, child, 33, 35, 162, sqq., 
169, sq., 354, 360, 371, sq., 462, 
464, 468, sq. 

Hesychius, friend, 35, 145, 387, 418. 

Hierax, 397. 

Hierius, 59, 305. 

Homer, 94, 137, 158, 160, 179, sqq., 
279, 319, 324, 328, sq., 334, aq., 
344, 349, 433, sq., 449, 474, 479, 
483, 536, sqq., 578. 

Homilies, 189, O84; date and summary 
of, 494, sqq. 

Honorius, 19, 157, 369. 

Horace, 194, ‘438. 

Hydrax, 258, sqqg., 268, 281, 287, 


ἘΝ τς 
cota τς 149, sqq., 299 
ian the, 81, 93, 195, 8 4., 284, 
τὴ metres of, 202, sq. ; dates and 
of, 496, 806. ᾿ 

Hyp tia, 10, sqg., 14, 16, sqq., 31, 44, 
» 91, 134, 137, sqq., 149, 8qq., 
188, 173, sqq., 299, 358, 4ᾳ., 373, 
sqq., 378, 382, 388, 392, 395, sqq., 
ἐγ: 408, 426, sg., 470, δῳ., 473, 


ΙΑΜΒΙΙΟΗΤΒ, 58, sg., 67; his system, 
58, 71, 74, sq., 91, 144, 546. 

Imperator, 209, 429, 435. 
ormers, 381, 393, "86. 

Innocent, duz, 991, 224, 278, 425, 
492, sq. 

Innocent 1., Pope, 369, sq. 

Isidore, friend of Theophilus, 22, 412. 

Isidore of Gaza, 60, 396. 

Isidore of Pelusium, 19, 8ᾳ., 36, 88, 
114, 132, 141, sq., 179, 181, 185, 
8g., 188, 240, 249, 274, 281, sqq. 
307, 328, 343, 374, 389, 401, 4il, 
415, sqq., 424, 427, 430, 432, 467, 
485, 495, 505, 611, 515, ag. 


JASON, 265. 

Jerome, 362, sqq., 369, 411. 

Joannites, 288 

John, Count, 223. 

John, dux, 210, 8qq., 221, 223, 8ᾳ., 
309, sqqg., 316, sqq., 347. 

sigs friend, 293, 84., 301, 419, 423, 


egg. 
John of Jerusalem, 364. 
Julius, 172, 380, sq., 417, sq. 
Juvenal, 13, 343. 


LAMPONIANUS, 265, sqq., 289. 

Letter, the 57th, date and summary 
of, 486, sqq. 

| Letters, the, 170, 185, sqq., 235, 264, 
355, 8ᾳ.. 359, eg., 387, 428, 513. 

Ganginae 57. 

Lucian, 546. 

Lysias, 158, 546. 

Lysis, 95, 546. 


MACETAE, 33, 8g., 222, 229, sq. 

Manic 19. 

Marcellinus, 291, 224, 419, 425. 

Marchmen, 223, 309. 

Marcian, 410, sq. 

Marriages, clerical, 247, 361, δσαᾳ. ; 
mixed, 34, 356, sqq. 

Martyrius, 375, 418. 

Maximinus, connection, 394 ; his son, 
sbid. 

Maximinus, victim of Andronicus, 
271, 394. 

Menander, 546. 

Menelaus, 426. 

Metempsychosis, 69, 79, 119, 242, aq., 
245 


Monica, 357, 359. 

Monks of Nitria, 397, 411, aq. 
Monks of Scetis, 412. 

Monks, the ‘ Tall,’ 39, 412, sqq. 
Museum, 15, 139. 


NEcTARIUvS, 21, 41. 

Neo-Platonism, 13, 15, 24, 38, 50, 
sqq., 138, 178, 206, 244, 8q., "947, 
262, 356, 399, 40], 409, 424; ite 
attitude towards ‘astrology, 67, 
148 : contrasted with Christianity, 
97, sqq.; the system criticised, 
125, 89q- 

Nestorius, heresiarch, 389. 

Nicaeus, 375, 426. 

Nicander, 37, 174, δᾳ., 408, 485, 506. 

Nicephorus, 415. 


AL -« 


Yr ww, 


INDEX 


Nicias, 433. 

Nonna, 357. 

Nonnus, 301. 
Numeniaus, 53, sqq., 73. 


OLYMPIODORE, Ng0-PLaTonist, 60. 
Olympiodore, Peripatetic, 60. 
Olympius, 252, 302, sg., 347, 375, 

393, 401, sqq., 407, aq., 418, 426. 
On the Astrolabe, 509, sq. 


summary of, 460, sq 
On the Chase, 176, Bay 508, 86. 


On the Gift of an Actrolate, date and | 


On Dreams, date and summary of, | 


473, sqq. 

On Kingship, date and summary of, 
428, sqq. 

On Providence, date, summary, and 
historical foundation of, 438, sqq. 

Oracles, fragments of, 547. 

Orestes, 397. 

Oriental Cults, 49. 

Origen, 15, 43, 55, 57, 94, 103, 124, 
283, 285, 296, 398. 

Origenism, 36, 38, 8q., 133, 249, 251, 
364, 411, sqq. 

Orion, 258. 


PAkONIvS, 24, 155, 401, 404, 408, 460, 
eq., 510 

Paganism, recrudescence of, 46, sqq. ; 
laws against, 18, 23, sq., 

Palaebisca, 258, sqq., 268, 281, 287. 

Palladas, 132. 

Panegyric on Baldness, summary of, 
322, aqg.; date of, 485, aq. 

Panhellenium, 173, 186, 382, 455. 

Paphnutius, 368. 

Patricius, 357. | 

Patrick, 369. | 

Paul, friend, 418. 

Paul of Erythrum, 261, sqq., 268, ! 
287, 517, sqq. 

Pausanias, 183, 547, sq. 

Pentadius, 231, 307, 309, 376, 403, eq. 

Pentapolis (Cyrenaica), 1, δ, sg., 10, | 
12, 14, 17, sq., 20, oq.) 21, 30, δᾳᾳ., 
158, 189, 209, 911, 8ᾳ., 214, 216, 
sqq., 235, 258, 269, sq., 281, 285, 
sq., 288, 298, 308, 814, 342, 869, 
8q., 3717, 380, 8ᾳ., 385, 84.» 393, 399, 
86.» 402, 404, 8η4ᾳ., 408, ‘418, δηῃ., 
495, 492, 86.» "498. 

Peter, friend. 403. 

Peter, opponent, 212. 

Peter the reader, 397. 

Pharos, 14, 31, 302, sq. 

Philip of Side, 406. 

Philo, 50, sq., 54. 
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Philolaus, 426. 

Philoromus, 379. 

Philostratus, 462, sq., 548. 

Phoebamon, 418. 

Photius, friend, 29, 410. 

Photius, historian, 39, 249, 348. 

Phycus, 30, sg., 229, 4ᾳ., 346, 387, 
390, sq. 

Pilot, the Jewish, 312, sqq. 

Pindar, 1, sqq., 139, 158, 179, 198, 
418, 430, 548, 80. 

Plato, 51, sqq., 61, sqq., 79, 85, 90, 
100, 122, 137, 144, 158, sq., 169, 
178, eq., 191, 305, 325, sg., 337, 
344, 358, 403, 407, 431, 433, 435, 
438, 462, sq., 470, a7) sq., 48), 
512, 531, 549, sqq. 

Plotinus, 15, 36, 50, 53, sqq., 73, 
sq., 81, 87, 121, 132, sq., 137, 203, 
205, 207 ; his system, 63, sqq., 75, 
100, sqq., 296, 349, 358, 396, 399, 
565, 8 

Plutarch of Athens, 59, aq., 305. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea, 53, 158, 5η., 
161, 512, sqg., 530, 566, sqq. 

Poemenius, 375, 418. 

Porphyrians, 58. 

Porphyry, 54, 56, sgq., 133, 573; 
his view of tho Trinity, 70, 76. 

Praefectus (praeses, ἡγεμών), 219, sqq., 
231, sqg., 269, 275, 282, 297, 373, 
381, 394, 404, sq., 418, 420, sq., 
423, 491, sq. 

Praefectus Augustalis, 14, 220, 231, 
253, 308, 397, 404. 

Praefectus Praetorio, 26, 404, 8ηη., 
454. 


Proclus of Lycia, 53, 59, 44ᾳ.. 66, 74, 
77, 132, sq., 385, eq., 409; his 
development of Neo- Platonism, 71, 

5. 


7 

Proclus of Thrace, 30, 409. 

' Ptolemais, 1, 5, 4q., "30, 35, 37, 40, 
aq., 44, 230, 238, 243, 247, 249, 
255, 257, sq., 261, 267, 269, 273. 
281, 8ᾳ., 284, 286, 297, sq., 375, 
388, sq., 415, 421, 427, 486, 490, 
493. 

Ptolemy, astronomer, 155, 172, 461, 

573. 


Pulcheria, 254, 396. 

Pylaemenes, 30, 173, δᾳ., 176, 232, 
302, 346, 355, 375, 392, sq., 400, 
406, sqq., 419, 425, 485, 509. 


QUINTIANDS, 283. 


RUFINUS, minister, 25, 308. 
Rufinus, theologian, 411. 
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SAaBELLIUuS, 5. 

Sappho, 158, 574. 

Saturninus, 27. 

Schools at Athens closed, 60, 134. 

Scythians, 159, 209, sg., 331, 435, 
sq., 445, sq., 448, sq., 455, sqq. 

Secundus, 42 

Serapion, 22. 

Servile War, the, 210, 436. 

Siderius, 258, 282. 

Silphium, 342, δα. 

Simonides, 158, 574. 

Simplicius, ἄμα, 221, sq., 224, 346, 
378, 419, 425, sq., 508. 

Simplicius, philosopher, 60. 

Socrates, historian, 15, sq., 26, sq., 
189, sq., 237, 249, 368, sq., 388, 
306, 398, 404, sqq., 411, aqq., 424, 
454, 456, eqq., 471, 8g. 

Socrates, philosopher, 96, 162, -327, 
329, 334, 463, 467, sqq. 

Sodstae, 227. 

Sophocles, 158, 179, 451, 475, 574. 

Sosenas, 301, 418, sq. 

Sozomen, 27, 189, sq., 365, 411, 414, 
424, 454, 456, sqq., 471, sq. 

Stilicho, 19, 25, 27, 405. 

Stoicism, 52, 55, sq., 63, sqq., 277. 

Stratonice, 11, sg., 373, 408, 505, sq. 

Synesius, date of birth, 8, sgg.; 8 
Pagan, 6, 239, 276, 356, 457; of 
ancient family, 7, 14, 171, 225, 227, 
312, 372, 382, 384, 394, 489, 493 ; 
number of his brothers and sisters, 
11; goes to Alexandria, 12, sqq., 
308; returns to Pentapolis; visits 
Athens, 17 sq. ; residence at Con- 
stantinople, 18, sqq., 232, 308, 320, 
480; plots against him, 228, 480; 
attends church, while still a Pagan, 
23, sq., 356; appears before the 
Emperor, 26, sg. ; leaves Constan- 
tinople, 29; is nearly shipwrecked ; 
arrives in Cyrenaica, 31 ; pilgrimage 
into the Libyan desert, 32; is 
married at Alexandria, 33, sq. ; 
gradual approach to Christianity, 
36, sq., 93, 121, 136, δ8ᾳ.. 357, 
359, 486, 505; elected Bishop of 
Ptolemais, 35; consents very re- 
luctantly, 40, 238, 253, 297, 361 ; 
is baptized and consecrated, 40, 
253; deliberates as to his future 
course, 40, 250, sg., 255, 366; 
undertakes his episcopal work, 42; 
severity towards heretics, 6, 251, 
282, sqq., 456, 514; excommunicates 
Andronicus, 271, 844. ; afterwards 
assists him, 275; temptation to 
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suicide, 371; date of death, 8, 43 ; 
fondness for outdoor pursuits, 16, 
256, sq., 300, 325, 340, sqq., 352, 
355, 358, sq., 383, 390, sq., 401, 
sq., 480, 484, 488, 496; the 
volunteer commander, 225, sqq., 
297, 299, sq., 309, 4ᾳ., 349, 355, 
360, 493, 513; dislike of the Agora, 
190, 232, 344, 496 ; musical tastes, 
155, 300, 351; contempt for 
sophists, though a sophist himself, 
170, sq., 236, 306, sqg., 460, 46., 
470, sqg., 514; grammatical irregu- 
larities, 178, sgq. ; dramatic verse, 
193, 338, sq., 510; his system of 
Neo-Platonism, 71, sgqg., 109, 119, 
125, 203, 205, 299, 455; practical 
effects of the system, 93, sqq. ; 
while still a Pagan, gives good 
moral teaching, 135; depreciation 
of Christian monasticism, 85, sq., 
425, 471, 473; in his later years, 
both Christian and Neo-Platonist, 
37, 8q., 43, 79, 100, 12], 8ᾳ., 135, 
201, 244, 251, 284, 296, 299, 424, 
sq., 495, 503, 512; unsoundneass in 
doctrine, 36, 39, 121, 242, sqq., 
278, sqq., 284, 294, agg. ; imperfect 
uaintance with the Bible, 239, 
oad. 277, 284, 295, 512; scriptural 
references, 239, sqq., 282 ; religious 
despondency, 233, 275, sqq., 513. 

Synesius, his wife, 33, sg., 37, 42, 
247, 278, 356, sqq., 366, eq., 371, 
384, 505, 513. 

—— his sons, 34, sq., 42, 187, 227, 
257, 278, 354, 371, sq., 375, 377, 
384, 391, ag., 426, 478, 489, 491, 
505, 513. 

Syrian, 59, sqg., 305. 

Syrus, 418. 


Taurus, father of Aurelian, 454, 459. 

Taurus, son of Aurelian, 410, 454. 

Teuchira, 1, 312, 426. 

Thalia of Arius, the, 202. 

Thamus, 473, 559. 

Theocritus, 194, 574, 578. 

Theoctistus, 285. 

Theodore (a), friend, 375, 377, 426. 

Theodore (8), friend, 172, 417, sqq., 
426, sq. 

Theodore of Asine, 70. 

Theodore, physician, 140, sqg., 404. 

Theodosius 1., 18, sg., 23, 58, 381, 
430, 436. 

Theodosius 11., 254, 405, 423. 

brea brother-in-law, 12, 373, 
408. 
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Theodosius, grammarian, 313, 316, | Tribigild, 25, 27, 457, 86. 

403. ' Troilus, 37, 213, 8g., 236, 269, 373, 
Theognis, 575, | _ 393, sq., 406, 410, 419, 427. 
Theon, 139, sq., 395. Trypho, 342, 419, 

Theophilus, 20, 22, 33, ὅῃ.. 36, 38, 

8qq.; 44, 137, 172, 238, 247, 8qq., 

257, 99. 265, 281, οὐ. 275, 286, "a 225, 380, 421, sqq., 

ὅᾳῃ., » 294, ég., 356, 8qq., 3 ’ dar 

366, 371, 411, aqq., 426, 80. Uranius, 347, 427. 


Theote cnus, 140, 403. Ursicinus, 408. 
eotimus, 37, 172, 406, 8q. J 
Thoas, 273, sq., 289, 406, aq. ὙΠ ἜΝΙΑ, δυεῖν 
Panes, 158, 179, 329, 433, 463, &lerius, £2, eee 
575. 
Thule, 301. XENOPHON, 461, 512, 575, aqq. 
Timothy, 357. 
Tolstoy, 245, 391. ZENAS, 419, aq. 
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